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Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON’s  Principles. 
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'  C  H  A  P.  .  L 

Of  Aftronomy  in  general* 

i.  /\F  all  the  fciences  cultivated  by  mankind, 
I  §  Aftronomy  is  acknowledged  to  be,  and 
undoubtedly  is,  the  moft  fublime,  the 
mo  ft  interefting,  and  the  moft  ufef'ul.  For,  by  know¬ 
ledge  derived  from  this  fcience,  not  only  the  bulk 
of  the  earth  is  difcovered,  the  fituation  and  extent 
of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  upon  it  afcertained, 
trade  and  commerce  carried  on  to  the  remoteft: 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  various  produds  of 
feveral  countries  diftributed  for  the  health,  comfort, 
and  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants;  but  our  very 
faculties  are  enlarged  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas 
it  conveys,  our  minds  exalted  above  the  low  con- 
traded  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  our  under- 
(landings  clearly  convinced,  and  affeded  with 
the  convidion  of  the  exiftence,  wifdom^  power, 
goodnefs,  immutability,  and  fuperintendency  of 
the  SUPREME  BEING  !  So  that  without  an 
hyperbole, 

“  An  undevout  Aftronomer  is  mad* A 
2.  From  this  branch  of  knowledge  we  alfo  learn 
by  what  means  or  laws  the  Almighty  carries  on, 
and  continues  the  wonderful  harmony,  order,  and 
connexion  obfervable  throughout  the  planetary 
fyftem;  and  are  led  by  very  powerful  arguments 
to  form  this  pleafing  dedudion,thatmindscapable 

*  Dr.  Young’s  Night  Thoughts. 
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The  Earth 
but  i  point 
as  feen  from 
the  Sun. 
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of  fuch  deep  refearches,  not  only  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  that  adorable  Being,  but  are  alfo  in¬ 
cited  to  afpire  after  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of 
his  nature,  and  a  drifter  conformity  to  his  will. 

3.  By  Aftronomy  we  difcover  that  the  Earth  is 
at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  Sun,  that  if  feen 
from  thence  it  would  appear  no  bigger  than  a 
point}  although  its  circumference  is  known  to  be 
25,020  miles.  Yet  that  diftance  is  fo  fmall,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Earth's  diftance  from  the  Fixed 
Stars,  that  if  the  orbit  in  which  the  Earth  moves 
round  the  Sun  were  folid,  and  feen  from  the  near- 
eft  Star,  it  would  likewile  appear  no  bigger  than 
a  point,  although  it  is  about  162  millions  of  miles 
in  diameter.  For  the  Earth  in  going  round  the 
Sun  is  162  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  fome  of  the 
Stars  at  one  time  of  the  year,  than  at  another  j 
and  yet  their  apparent  magnitudes,  fituations,  and 
diftances  from  one  another  ftill  remain  the  fame* 
and  a  telcfcope  which  magnifies  above  200  times, 
does  not  lenfibly  magnify  them :  which  proves 
them  to  be  at  leaft  400  thoufand  times  farther 
from  us  than  we  are  from  the  Sun. 

4.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  the  Stars  are 
placed  in  one  concave  furface,  fo  as  to  be  equally 
diftant  from  us;  but  that  they  are  placed  at  im- 
menfe  diftances  from  one  another  through  unli¬ 
mited  fpace.  So  that  there  may  be  as  great  a  dif¬ 
tance  bejween  any  two  neighbouring  Stars,  as  be¬ 
tween  our  Sun  and  thofe  which  are  neareft  to  him. 
Therefore  an  Obierver,  who  is  neareft  any  fixed 
Star,  will  look  upon  it  alone  as  a  real  Sun;  and 
confider  the  reft  as  fo  many  fhining  points,  placed 
at  equal  diftances  from  him  in  the  Firmament. 

5.  By  the  help  of  telelcopes  we  difcover  thoufands 
of  Stars,  which  are  invifible  to  the  bare  eye;  and 
the  better  our  glades  are,  ftill  the  more  become 
vifible:  lb  that  we  can  fet  no  limits  either  to  their 
number  or  their  diftances.  The  celebrated  FIuy- 
gens  carried  his  thoughts  fo  far,  as  to  believe  it 
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Of  Aftronomy  in  general . 

not  impofilble  that  there  may  be  Stars  at  fuch 
inconceivablediftances,  that  their  light  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Earth  fince  its  creation  j  although 

V-/ 

the  velocity  of  light  be  a  million  of  times  greater 
than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  as  fhall  be 
demonftrared  afterward,  §  197.  216:  and,  as 
Mr.  Addison  very  juftly  obferves,  this  thought  is 
far  from  being  extravagant,  when  we  confider  that 
the  Univerfe  is  the  work  of  infinite  power,  prompted 
by  infinite  goodnefs;  having  an  infinite  fpace  to 
exert  itfelf  i n ;  fo  that  our  imaginations  can  fet  no 
bounds  to  it. 

6.  The  Sun  appears  very  bright  and  large  in  why  the 
companion  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  becaufe  we  keep  bigge^haT 
conftantly  near  the  Sun,  in  comparifon  of  our  im-  lheStar8« 
menfe  diftance  from  the  Stars.  For,  a  fpedator 
placed  as  near  to  any  Star  as  we  are  to  the  Sun, 
would  fee  that  Star  a  body  as  large  and  bright  as 

the  Sun  appears  to  us;  and  a  fpeclator,  as  far 
diftant  from  the  Sun  as  we  are  from  the  Stars, 
would  fee  the  Sun  as  fmall  as  we  fee  a  Star,  di- 
vefted  of  all  its  circumvolving  planets;  and  would 
reckon  it  one  of  the  Stars  in  numbering  them. 

7.  The  Stars  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  The  Stars 
from  the  Sun,  cannot  polTibly  receive  from  him  fo  lightened" 
ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  havej  nor  any  bright-  b> the  Sun* 
nefs  fufficient  to  make  them  vilible  to  us.  For 

the  Sun’s  rays  mud  be  fo  fcattered  and  difiipated 
before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objedls,  that  they 
can  never  be  transmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as 
to  render  thefe  objects  vifible  by  refledtion.  The 
Stars  therefore  fhine  with  their  own  native  and  un¬ 
borrowed  luftre,  as  the  Sun  does 3  and  fince  each 
particular  Star,  as  well  as  the  Sun,  is  confined  to  a 
particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is  plain  that  the  Stars 
are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Sun. 

8.  It  is  no  ways  probable  that  the  Almi  ghty, 
who  always  adts  with  infinite  wifdom,  and  doesno- 
thing  in  vain,  fhould  create  fo  many  glorious  Suns, 
fit  for  fo  many  important  purpoies,  and  place  them 
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Of  Afironomy  in  general . 

at  fuch diftances  from  one  another,  without  pro¬ 
per  objects  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their 
influences.  Whoever  imagines  they  were  created 
only  to  give  a  faint  glimmering  light  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  Globe,  mull  have  a  very  fuperficial 
knowledge  of  Afironomy,  and  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  Divine  Wifdorn:  fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs 
exertion  of  creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have 
given  our  Earth  much  more  light  by  one  fingle  ad¬ 
ditional  Moon. 

9.  Inftead  then  of  one  Sun  and  one  World  only 
in  the  Univerfe,  as  the  unfkilful  in  Afironomy 
imagine,  that  Science  difcovers  to  us  fuch  an  in¬ 
conceivable  number  of  Suns,  Syftems,  and  Worlds, 
difperfed  through  boundlefs  Space,  that  ifour  Sun, 
with  all  the  Planets,  Moons,  and  Comets,  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more 
miffed,  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the- whole 
Creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand  from  the  fea-fhore. 
The  fpace  they  poffefs  being  comparatively  fo 
fmall,  that  it  would  fcarce  be  a  fenfible  blank  in 
the  Univerfe,  although  Saturn,  the  outermofl  of 
our  planets,  revolves  about  the  Sun  in  an  Orbit 
of  4884  millions  of  miles  in  circumference*,  and 
fome  of  our  Comets  make  excurfions  upward  of 
ten  thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  Saturn's 
Orbit ;  and  yet,  at  that  amazing  diflance,  they  are 
incomparably  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  to  any  of  the 
Stars ,  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping  clear  of 
the  attractive  power  of  all  the  Stars,  and  returning 
periodically  by  virtue  of  the  Sun’s  attraction. 

10.  From  what  we  know  of  our  own  Syftem,  it 
may  be  reafonably  concluded  that  all  the  reft  are 
with  equal  vvifdom  contrived,  fituated,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  accommodations  for  rational  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Let  us  therefore  take  a  furvey  of  the 
Syftem  to  which  we  belong;  the  only  one  accef- 

*  The  Georgian  Planet,  difcovered  fince  Mr.  Fergufon’s 
time,  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  an  Orbit  5673  millions  of 
miles  in  circumference. 
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fible  to  us;  and  from  theruce  we  fliall  be  the  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
other  Syftems  of  the  Univerfe.  For  although 
there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety  in  the  parts  of 
the  Creation,  which  we  have  opportunities  of  exa¬ 
mining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy  running 
through  and  connecting  all  the  parts  into  one 
fcheme,  one  delign,  one  whole  ! 

1 1 ,  And  then,  to  an  attentive  confiderer,  it  will 
appear  highly  probable,  that  the  Planets  of  our 
Syftem,  together  with  their  attendants  called  Satel¬ 
lites  or  Moons,  are  much  of  the  fame  nature  with 
our  Earth,  and  deftined  for  the  like  purpofes. 
For  they  are  folid  opaque  Globes,  capable  of  fop- 
porting  animals  and  vegetables'.  Some  of  them 
are  bigger,  fome  Ids,  and  fome  much  about  the 
fize  of  our  Earth.  They  all  circulate  round  the 
Sun,  as  the  E^rth  does,  in  a  fhorter  or  longer 
time,  according  to  their  refpecffive  diftances  from 
him ;  and  have,  where  it  would  not  be  inconve¬ 
nient,  regular  returns  of  fummerand  winter,  fpring 
and  autumn.  They  have  warmer  and  colder 
climates,  as  the  various  productions  of  our  Earth 
require:  and,  in  fuch  as  afford  a  poffibility  of 
difcovering  it,  we  obfervea  regular  motion  round 
their  axis  like  that  of  our  Earth,  caufing  an  alter¬ 
nate  return  of  day  and  night;  which  is  neceffary 
for  labour,  reff,  and  vegetation,  and  that  all  parts 
of  their  furfaces  may  be  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the 
Sun. 

1 2.  Such  of  the  Planets  as  are  fartheft  from  the 
Sun,  and  therefore  enjoy  leafl  of  his  light,  have 
that  deficiency  made  up  by  feveral  Moons,  which 
conffantly  accompany,  and  revolve  about  them 
as  our  Moon  revolves  about  the  Earth.  The 
remoteft  Planecvhas,  over  and  above,  a  broad  ring 
encompaffing  it;  which  like  a  lucid  Zone  in  the 
Heavens  reflects  the  Sun’s  light  very  copioufly  on 
that  Planet:  fo  that  if  the  remoter  Planets  have 
the  Sun’s  light  fainter  by  day  than  we,  they  have 
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an  addition  made  to  it  morning  and  evening  by 
one  or  more  of  their  moons,  and  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  in  the  night-time. 

13.  On  the  furface  of  the  Moon,  becaufe  it  is 
nearer  to  us  than  any  other  of  the  celeftial  Bodies 
are,  we  difcover  a  nearer  refemblance  of ourEarth. 
For,  by  the  affifhance  of  telefcopes,  we  obferve  the 
Moon  to  be  full  of  high  mountains,  large  valleys, 
and  deep  cavities.  Thefe  fimilarities  leave  us  no 
room  to  doubt,  but  that  all  the  Planets  and 
Moons,  in  theSyflem,are  defigned  as  commodious 
habitations  for  creatures  endowed  with  capacities 
of  knowing  and  adoring  their  beneficent  Creator. 

14.  Since  the  Fixed  Stars  are  prodigious  fpheres 
of  fire,  like  our  Sun,  and  at  inconceivable  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude  they  are  made  for  the  fame 
purpofes  that  the  Sun  is;  each  to  bellow  light, 
heat,  and  veneration  on  a  certain  number  of  in- 
habited  Planets,  kept  by  gravitation  within  the 
fphere  of  its  activity. 

15.  What  an  augufl,  what  an  amazing  concep¬ 
tion,  if  human  imagination  can  conceive  it,  does 
this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator!  Thoufands 
of  thoufands  of  Suns,  multiplied  without  end,  and 
ranged  all  around  us,  at  immenfe  aiftances  from 
each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten 
thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm, 
regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the 
paths  prefcribed  them;  and  thefe  worlds  peopled 
with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for  end- 
lefs  progreflion  in  perfe&ion  and  felicity! 

16.  if  lo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and 
magnificence  is  diiplayed  in  the  material  Creation, 
which  is  the  leafb  confklerable  part  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  how  great,  how  wife,  how  good  mud  PiE 
foe,  who  made  and  governs  the  Whole! 
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CHAP.  II. 


A  brief  Defcription  of  the  Solar  System. 

HE  Sun,  with  the  Planets  and  Comets  plate  i. 


x  which  move  round  him  as  theircenter,  con-  5§*  * 
ftitute  the  Solar  Syftem.  Thof’e  Planets  which  are 
near  the  Sun  not  only  finilh  their  circuits  fooner, 
but  likewife  move  farter  in  their  refpe&ive  Orbits,  The  Solar 
than  thofe  which  are  more  remote  from  him.  Their  Syftcl7U 
motions  are  all  performed  from  weft  to  eaft,  in 
Orbits  nearly  circular.  Their  names,  diftances^ 
bulks,  and  periodical  revolutions,  are  as  follow  : 

1 8.  1  he  Sun  o,  an  immenfe  globe  of  fire,  is  TheSun. 
placed  near  the  common  center,  or  rather  in  the 
lower*  focus,  of  the  Orbits  of  all  the  Planets  and 
Cometsf  ;  and  turns  round  his  axis  in  25  days 
6  hours,  as  is  evident  by  the  motions  of  fpots  feen 
on  his  lurface.  His  diameter  is  computed  to  be  F,’g*i* 
763,000  miles;  and,  by  the  various  attra&ions  of 
the  circumvolving  Planets,  he  is  agitated  by  a 

•  If  the  two  ends  of  a  thread  be  tied  together,  and  the 
thread  be  then  thrown  loofely  round  two  pins  ftuck  in  a  table, 
and  moderately  ftretched  by  the  point  of  a  black-lead  pencil 
carried  round  by  an  even  motion  and  light  preft'ure  cfthe  hand, 
an  oval  or  ellipfis  will  be  delcribed  ;  and  the  points  where  the 
pins  are  fixed  are  called  the  foci  or  focules  of  the  elliphs.  The 
Orbits  of  all  the  Planets  are  elliptical,  and  the  Sun  is  placed 
in  or  near  one  of  the  foci  of  each  of  them  :  and  that  in  which, 
he  is  placed,  is  called  the  lower  focus. 

f  Aftronomers  are  not  far  from  the  truth  when  they  reckon 
the  Sun’s  center  to  be  in  the  lower  focus  of  all  the  Planetary 
Omits.  Tnough,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  if  we  confider  the  focus 
of  Mercury’s  Orbit  to  be  in  the  Sun’s  center,  the  focus  of 
Venus’s  Orbit  will  be  in  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Sun  and  Mercury  ;  the  focus  of  the  Earth’s  Orbit  in  the  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  the  Sun,  Mercury,  and  Venus;  th« 
focus  of  the  Orbit  of  Mars  in  the  common  center  of  gravity  of 
the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Eartn  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Yet  the  focufes  of  the  Orbits  of  all  the  Planets,  except  Saturn, 
will  not  be  lenfibly  removed  from  the  center  of  the  Sun;  nor 
will  the  focus  of  Saturn’s  Orbit  recede  fenfibly  from  the  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter. 
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fmall  motion  round  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Syftem.  All  the  Planets,  as  feen  from  him,  move 
the  fame  way,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Signs  in  the  graduated  Circle  <y*  n  25,  &c.  which 
reprefents  the  great  Ecliptic  in  the  Heavens  ;  but, 
as  feen  from  any  one  Planet,  the  reft:  appear  fome- 
times  to  sro  backward,  fometimes  forward,  and 
fometimes  toftand  (till ;  not  in  circles  nor  ellipfes, 
but* in  looped  curves,  which  never  return  into 
themfelves.  The  Comets  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Heavens,  arid  move  in  all  forts  of  dire&ions. 

19.  Having  mentioned  the  Sun's  turning  round 
his  axis,  and  as  there  will  be  frequent  occafton  to 
fpeak  of  the  like  motion  of  the  Earth  and  other 
Planets,  it  is  proper  here  to  inform  the  young  Tyro 
in  Aftronomy,  that  neither  the  Sun  nor  Planets 
have  material  axes  to  turn  upon,  and  fupport  them, 
as  in  the  little  im perfect  machines  contrived  to 
represent  them.  For  the  axis  of  a  Planet  is  a  line 
conceived  to  be  drawn  through  its  center,  about 
which  it  revolves  as  if  on  a  real  axis.  The  extre¬ 
mities  of  this  line,  terminating  in  oppofite  points 
of  the  Planet’s  lurface,  are  called  its  Poles .  That 
which  points  toward  the  northern  part  of  the 
Heavens,  is  called  the  North  Pole ;  and  the  other, 
pointing  toward  the  Jouthern  parr,  is  called  the 
South  Pole.  A  bowl  whirled  from  one’s  hand  into 
the  open  air,  turns  round  fuch  a  line  within  itfelf, 
while  it  moves  forward ;  and  fuch  are  the  lines 
we  mean,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Axes  of  the 
Heavenly  bodies. 

ao.  Let  us  fuppofc  the  Earth’s  Orbit  to  be  a 
thin,  even,  folid  plane;  cutting  the  Sun  through 
the  center,  and  extended  out  as  far  as  the  Starry 
Heavens,  where  it  will  mark  the  great  Circle  called 
th c  Ecliptic.  This  Circle  we  fuppofe  to  be  divided 
into  12  equal  parts,  called  Signs-,  each  Sign  into 
30  equal  parts,  called  Degrees ;  each  Degree  into 
60  equal  parts,  called  Minutes ;  and  every  Minute 

*  As  represented  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  I.  and  deferibed  §  138. 
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mto  60  equal  parts,  called  Seconds :  fo  that  a  Second 
is  the  doth  part  of  a  Minute  ;  a  Minute  the  doth 
part  of  a  Degree ;  and  a  Degree  the  360th  part  of 
aCircle,  or  30th  part  of  a  Sign.  The  Planets  of 
the  Orbits  of  ali  the  other  Planets  like  wife  cut  the 
Sun  in  halves;  but  extended  to  the  Heavens,  form 
Circles  different  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
Ecliptic;  one  half  of  each  being  on  the  north 
fide,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it.  Confe- 
quently  the  Orbit  of  each  Planet  croffes  the  Eclip¬ 
tic  in  two  oppofite  points,  which  are  called  the  Pla¬ 
net’s  Nodes.  Thefe  Nodes  are  all  in  different  parts 
of  the  Ecliptic;  and  therefore,  if  the  planetary 
Tracks  remained  vifible  in  the  Heavens,  they 
would  in  fome  meafure  refemble  the  different  ruts 
of  wagp-on- wheels crofting  one  another  in  different 
parts,  but  never  going  far  afunder.  That  Node, 
or  Interfeclion  of  the  Orbit  of  any  Planet  with  the 
Earth’sOrbit,  from  which  thePlanetafcends  north¬ 
ward  above  the  Ecliptic,  is  called  the  Afcending 
Node  of  the  Planet:  and  the  other,  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  thereto,  is  called  its  DefcendingNode. 
Saturn’s  Afcending  Node*  isin  21  deg.  32  min.  of 
Cancer  25,  Jupiter’s  in  8  deg.  49  min.  of  the  fame 
Sign,  Mars’s  in  18  deg.  22  min.  of  Taurus 
Venus’s  in  14  deg.  44  min.  of  Gemini  n,  and 
Mercury’s  in  16  deg.  2  min.  of  Taurus.  Here 
we  confider  the  Earth’s  Orbit  as  the  ftandard,  and 
the  Orbits  of  all  the  other  Planets  as  oblique  to  it. 

21.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  Planets  Orbits,  all 
that  is  meant  is  their  paths  through  the  open  and 
unrefifting  Space  in  which  they  move  ;  and  are 
kept  in  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  projeCtile  force  impreffed  upon  them  at  fir  ft : 
between  which  power  and  force  there  is  fo  exaCt 
an  adjuftment,  that  they  continue  in  the  fame 
tracks  without  any  folid  Orbits  to  confine  them. 

*  In  the  year  1790. 
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22.  Mercury,  the  nearefl  Planet  to  the  Sun, 
goes  round  him  in  the  circle  marked  $  ,  in  87 
days  23  hours  of  our  time  nearly  ;  which  is  the 
length  of  his  year.  But  being  feldom  feen,  and 
no  fpots  appearing  on  his  furface  or  difc,  the  time 
of  his  rotation  on  his  axis,  or  the  length  of  his 
days  and  nights  is  as  vet  unknown.  His  diftance 
from  the  Sun  is  computed  to  be  32  millions  of 
miles,  and  his  diameter  2600.  In  his  courfe 
round  the  Sun,  he  moves  at  the  rate  of  95  thou* 
fand  miles  every  hour.  His  light  and  heat  from 
the  Sun  are  almoft  feven  times  as  great  as  ours ; 
and  the  Sun  appears  to  him  almoft  feven  times  as 
large  as  to  us.  The  great  heat  on  this  Planet  is 
no  argument  againft  its  being  inhabited  ;  fince 
the  Almighty  could  as  eafily  fuit  the  bodies  and 
conflitutions  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  heat  of  their 
dwelling,  as  he  has  done  ours  to  the  temperature 
of  our  Earth.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
people  there  have  fuch  an  opinion  of  us,  as  we 
have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn; 
namely,  that  we  muft  be  intolerably  cold,  and 
have  very  little  light  at  fo  great  a  dillance  from 
the  Sun. 

23.  This  Planet  appears  to  us  with  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  phafes  of  the  Moon,  when  viewed  at  different 
times  by  a  good  telefcope:  fave  only  that  he 
never  appears  quite  Full,  becaufe  his  enlightened 
fide  is  never  turned  directly  toward  us,  but  when 
he  is  io  near  the  Sun  as  to  be  loft  to  our  fight  in 
its  beams.  And,  as  his  enlightened  fide  is  always 
toward  the  Sun,  it  is  plain  that  he  fhtnes  not  by  any 
light  of  his  own;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  con- 
ffantly  appear  round.  That  he  moves  about  the 
Sun  in  an  Orbit  within  the  Earth’s  Orbit,  is  alfo 
plain  (as  will  be  more  largely  fhewn  by  and  by, 
§  14  >,  feq.)  becaufe  he  is  never  feen  oppofite 
to  the  Sun,  nor  above  56  times  the  Sun’s  breadth 
from  his  center. 


24.  His 
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24.  His  Orbit  is  inclined  feven  decrees  to  the  ^T:AJF. r* 

~  .  .  T  j  c-  r  °  His  Orbit 

Ecliptic;  and  that  Node,  §  20,  from  which  he  and  Nodes, 
afeends  Northward  above  the  Ecliptic,  is  in  the 
1 6th  degree  of  Taurus;  and  the  oppofite  Node  is 
in  the  16th  degree  of  Scorpio.  The  Earth  is  in 
thefe  points  on  theythofiVtf'WT^rand  5thof  M^j; 
and  when  Mercury  comes  to  either  of  his  Nodes 
at  his  *  inferior  Conjunction  about  thele  times,  he 
will  appear  to  pafs  over  the  dife  or  face  of  the  Sun, 
like  a  dark  round  fpot.  But  in  all  other  parts  of 
his  Orbit  his  Conjunctions  are  invifible,  becaufe 
he  either  goes  above  or  below  the  Sun. 

25.  Mr.  Whiston  has  given  us  an  account  of  wh-n  lie 
feveral  periods  at  which  Mercury  may  be  feen  on  if  up™* 
the  Sun’s  dife,  viz.  In  the  year  1782,  Nov.  12th,  thcSuo* 
at  3  h.  44  m.  in  the  afternoon ;  1786,  May  4th, 

at  6  h.  57  m.  in  the  forenoon  ;  1789,  Nov .  5th,  at 
3  h.  55  m.  in  the  afternoon;  and  1799,  May  7th, 
at  2  h.  34  m.  in  the  afternoon.  There  will  be 
feveral  intermediate  Tranfits,  but  none  of  them 
vifible  at  London . 

26.  Venus,  the  next  Planet  in  order,  is  com-  Venus, 
puted  to  be  59  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun; 

and  by  moving  at  the  rate  of  69  tboufand  miles  Fig.  1. 
every  hour  in  her  Orbit,  in  the  circle  marked  ?  ,  Ihe 
goes  round  the  Sun  in  224  davs  17  hours  of  our 
time,  nearly;  in  which,  though  it  be  the  full 
length  of  her  year,  fhe  has  only  9 J  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bianchini’s obfervationsj-;  fo  that,  to  her, 

every 

*  When  he  is  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  in  the  nearer 
part  of  his  Orbit. 

f  The  elder  Caflini  had  concluded  from  obfervations  made 
by  himfelf  in  1667,  that  Venus  revolved  on  her  axis  in  a  littie 
more  than  23  b.  becaufe  in  24 h.  he  found  that  a  fpot  on  her 
lurface  was  about  13°  more  advanced  than  it  was  the  day 
before;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  fpot  was  very  tenfibly 
advanced  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  1728,  Bianchini  pub- 
Jifhed  a  fplendid  work,  in  folio,  at  Rome,  entitled  He  fieri  et 
Fbofphori  nova  phenomena',  in  which  are  the  obfervatiuos  here 

referred 
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plate  i.  every  day  and  night  together  is  as  long  as  24^  days 
and  nights  with  us.  This  odd  quarter  of  a  day  in 
every  year  makes  every  fourth  year  a  leap-year  to 
Venus;  as  the  like  does  to  our  Earth.  Her  dia¬ 
meter  is  7906  miles;  and  by  her  diurnal  motion 
the  inhabitants  about  her  Equator  are  carried  43 
miles  every  hour,  befide  the  69,000  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

HerOrbit  «  Her  Orbit  includes  that  of  Mercury  within 

lies  between  *  c  i  o  l  *  -i  *  r 

it;  for  at  her  greateit  Elongation,  or  apparent  dil- 
tance  from  the  Sun,  (he  is  96  times  the  breadth 

of  that  luminary  from  his  center;  which  is  almoft 

•»  ■ 

double  of  Mercury’s  greateft  Elongation.  Her 
Orbit  is  included  by  the  Earth’s;  for  if  it  were 
nor,  (he  might  be  feen  as  often  in  Oppofition  to 
the  Sun,  as  (lie  is  in  Conjunction  with  him;  but 
(he  was  never  feen  90  degrees,  or  a  fourth  part  of 
a  Circle,  from  the  Sun. 

28.  .When  Venus  appears  weft  of  the  Sun,  ffie 
rifes  before  him  in  the  morning,  and  is  called  the 
Morning  Star:  when  (he  appears  eaft  of  the  Sun, 
(lie  (hints  in  the  evening  after  he  fets,  and  is  then 
called  the  Evening  Star :  being  each  in  its  turn 
for  -290  days.  It  may  perhaps  be  furprifing  at 
firft,  that  Venus  fhould  keep  longer  on  the  eaft  or 
weft  of  the  Sun,  than  the  whole  time  of  her  Pe¬ 
riod  round'him.  But  the  difficulty  vaniffies  when 
we  confider  that  the  Earth  is  all  the  while  going 
round  the  Sun  the  fame  way,  though  not  fo  quick 
as  Venus:  and  therefore  her  relative  motion  to 
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referred  to.  Bianchini  agrees  perfectly  with  Caffini  that  the 
fpors,  which  are  feen  on  the  furface  of  Venus,  advanced  about 
i$°  in  24b.  but  be  aliens  that  he  could  not  perceive  they  had 
made  any  advance  in  3  b.  and  therefore  concludes,  that  inftead 
of  making  one  complete  revolution  and  150  of  another,  as 
Cafiini  conjectured,  in  24b.  thofe  fpots  advance  but  the  odd 
1 30  in  that  time,  and  that  the  time  of  a  revolution  is  iome- 
wnat  more  than  24  days.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
two  hypotheses  are  very  equal  ;  but  almofl  every  ailronomer, 
except  Mr.  Fesgufon,  has  adopted  Caffini’s. 
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the  Earth  muft  in  every  period  be  as  much  (lower 
than  her  abfoiute  motion  in  her  Orbit,  as  the 
Earth  during  that  time  advances  forward  in  the 
Ecliptic  ;  which  is  degrees.  To  us  fhe  ap¬ 
pears  through  a  telefcope  in  all  the  various  (napes 
of  the  Moon. 

29.  The  Axis  of  Venus  is  inclined  75  degrees 
to  the  Axis  of  her  Orbit;  which  is  51  £  degrees 
more  than  our  Earth's  Axis  is  inclined  to  the  Axis 
of  the  Ecliptic  :  and  therefore  her  feafons  vary 
much  more  than  ours  do.  The  North  Pole  of  her 
Axis  inclines  toward  the  20th  degree  of  Aqua¬ 
rius,  our  Earth’s  to  the  beginning  of  Cancer; 
confequently  the  northern  parts  of  Venus  have 
fummcr  in  the  Signs  where  thofe  oEour  Earth 
have  winter, -and  vice  verfd. 

30.  The  *  artificial  day  at  each  Pole  of  Ve¬ 
nus  is  as  long  as  H2f  f  natural  days  on  our 
Earth. 

31.  The  Sun’s  greatcft  Declination  on  each 
fide  of  her  Equator  amounts  to  75  degrees  ;  there¬ 
fore  her  J  Tropics  are  only  15  degrees  from  her 
Poles;  and  her  ||  Polar  Circles  as  far  from  her 
Equator.  Confequently  the  Tropics  of  Venus 
are  between  her  Polar  Circles  and  her  Poles; 
contrary  to  what  thofe  of  our  Earth  are. 

32.  As  her  annual  Revolution  contains  only  9I 
of  her  days,  the  Sun  will  always  appear  to  go 
through  a  whole  Sign,  or  twelfth  part  of  her 
Orbit,  in  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  her 
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*  The  time  between  the  Sun’s  riling  and  felting. 

f  One  entire  revolution,  or  24  hours. 

|  Thefe  are  leifer  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  as 
many  degrees  from  it,  toward  the  Poles,  as  the  Axis  of  the 
Planet  is  inclined  to  the  Axis  of  its  Orbit.  When  the  Sun  is 
advanced  fo  Tr  north  or  fouth  of  the  Equator,  as  to  be  diredtly 
over  either  Tropic,  he  goes  no  farther;  but  returns  toward 
the  other. 

||  Thefe  are  le/Ter  circles  round  the  Poles,  and  a*  far  from 
them  as  the  Tropics  are  from  the  Equator.  The  Poles  are 
the  very  north  and  loath  points  of  the  Planet. 
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natural  day,  or  nearly  in  i8|  of  our  days  and 
nights. 

33.  Becaufe  her  day  is  fo  great  a  part  of  her 
year,  the  Sun  changes  his  Declination  in  one  day 
fo  much,  that  if  he  pafies  vertically,  or  dire<5lly 
over  head  of  any  given  place  on  the  Tropic,  the 
next  day  he  will  be  26  degrees  from  it :  and  what¬ 
ever  place  he  pafies  vertically  over  when  in  the 
Equator,  one  day’s  revolution  will  remove  him 
361  degrees  from  it.  So  that  the  Sun  changes 
his  Declination  every  day  in  Venus  about  14  de¬ 
grees  more,  at  a  mean  rate,  than  he  does  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  year  on  our  Earth.  This  appears  to  be 
providentially  ordered,  for  preventing  the  too 
greatefte&softhe Sun’s heat(which  istwiceas  great 
on  V enus  as  on  the  Earth)  fo  that  he  cannot  fhine 
perpendicularly  on  the  fame  places  for  two  days 
together ;  and  on  that  account,  the  heated  places 
have  time  to  cool. 

34.  If  the  inhabitants  about  the  North  Pole  of 
Venus  fix  their  South,  or  Meridian  Line,  through 
that  part  of  the  Heavens  where  the  Sun  comes  to 
his  greateft  Height,  or  North  Declination,  and  call 
thofe  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  their  Horizon, 
which  are  90  degrees  on  each  fide  from  that  point 
where  the  Horizon  is  cut  by  the  Meridian  Line, 
thefe  inhabitants  will  have  the  following  remark¬ 
able  appearances. 

The  Sun  will  rife  22§  degrees*  north  of  the 
eaft,  and  going  on  1 12|  degrees,  as  meafured  on 
the  plane  ot  chef  Horizon,  he  will  crofs  the  Me¬ 
ridian  at  an  altitude  of  I2f  degrees  ;  then  making 
an  entire  revolution  without  letting,  he  will  crofs 
it  again  at  an  altitude  of  48 \  degrees;  at  the 
next  revolution  he  will  crofs  the  Meridian  as  he 
comes  to  his  greateft  height  and  declination,  at  the 

*  A  Degree  is  a  360th  part  of  any  Circle.  See  §  21. 

f  The  innit  of  any  inhabitant's,  vievv,  where  the  Sky  feema 
to  touch  the  I'ianet  all  round  him. 

altitude 
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altitude  of  7 5  degrees  ;  being  then  only  15  degrees  SurPrIfins 
from  the  Zenith,  or  that  point  of  the  Heaven  S  at  her  Poic«8 
which  is  diredHy  over  head  :  and  thence  he  will 
defeend  in  the  like  fpiral  manner;  eroding  the 
Meridian  firft  at  the  altitude  of  48^  degrees ;  next 
atthe  altitudeof  \2{  degrees;  and  going  on  thence 
1  \  2\  degrees,  he  will  fet  22|  degrees  north  of  the 
weft;  fo  that,  after  having  been  4^  revolutions 
above  the  Horizon,  he  defeends  below  it  to  exhibit 
the  like  appearances  at  the  South  Pole* 

35,  At  each  Pole,  the  Sun  continues  half  a  year 
without  fetting  in  lummer,  and  as  long  without 
rifing  in  winter;  confequently  the  polar  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Venus  have  only  one  day  and  one  night  in 
the  year;  as  it  is  at  the  Poles  of  our  Earth.  But 
the  difference  between  the  heat  of  fummerand  cold 
of  winter,  or  of  mid-day  and  mid-night,  on  Ve¬ 
nus,  is  much  greater  than  on  the  Earth  :  becaufe 
on  Venus,  as  the  Sun  is  for  half  a  year  together 
above  the  Horizon  of  each  Pole  in  its  turn,  fo  he 
is  for  a  confiderable  part  of  that  time  near  the  Ze¬ 
nith  ;  and  during  the  other  half  of  the  year  always 
below  the  Horizon,  and  for  a  great  part  of  that 
time  at  leaft  70  degrees  from  it.  Whereas,  at  the 
Poles  of  our  Earth,  although  the  Sun  is  for  half  a 
year  together  above  the  Horizon  ;  yet  he  never  af- 
cends  above,  nor  defeends  below  it,  more  than  231- 
degrees.  When  the  Sun  is  in  the  Equinodtial,  or 
in  that  Circle  which  divides  the  northern  half  of 
the  Heavens  from  the  fouthern,  he  is  feen  with 
one  half  of  his  Difc  above  the  Horizon  of  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  other  half  above  the  Horizon 
of  the  South  Pole ;  fo  that  his  center  is  in  the  Hori¬ 
zon  of  both  Poles  :  and  then  defeendino;  below  the 

'^0* 

Horizon  of  one,  he  afeends  gradually  above  that 
of  the  other.  Hence,  in  a  year,  each  Pole  has  one 
fpring,  one  autumn,  a  fummer  as  long  as  them 
both,  and  a  winter  equal  in  length  to  the  other 
three  feafons. 

36.  At 
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36.  At  the  Polar  Circles  of  Venus,  the  feafons 
are  much  the  fame  as  at  the  Equator,  becaufe 
there  are  only  15  degrees  between  them,  §313 
only  the  winters  are.not  quite  fo  long,  nor  the 
fummers  fo  fhort:  but  the  four  feafons  come  twice 
round  every  year. 

37.  At  Venus’s  Tropics,  the  Sun  continues  for 
about  fifteen  of  our  weeks  together  without  fetting 
in  fummer  j  and  as  long  without  riling  in  winter. 
While  he  is  more  than  15  degrees  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  he  neither  rifes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  one 
Tropic,  nor  fets  to  thole  of  the  other  :  whereas, 
at  our  terreflrial  Tropics,  he  rifes  and  fets  every 
day  of  the  year. 

38.  At  Venus’s  Tropics,  the  Seafons  are  much 
the  fame  as  at  her  Poles  $  only  the  fummers  are  a 
little  longer,  and  the  winters  a  little  (hotter. 

39.  At  h  er  Equator,  the  days  and  nights  are 
always  of  the  fame  length  ;  and  yet  the  diurnal 
and  nodlurnal  Arches  are  very  different,  efpecially 
when  the  Sun’s  declination  is  about  the  greatefl ; 
for  then,  his  meridian  altitude  may  fometimes  be 
twice  as  great  as  his  midnight  depreffion,  and  at 
other  times  the  reverfe.  When  the  Sun  is  at  his 
greatefl:  declination,  either  north  or  fouth,  his 
rays  are  as  oblique  at  Venus’s  Equator,  as  they 
are  at  London  on  the  (hortefl  day  of  winter. 
Therefore,  at  her  Equator  there  are  two  winters, 
two  fummers,  two  fprings,  and  two  autumns  every 
year.  But  becaufe  the  Sun  (fays  for  fome  time 
near  the  Tropics,  and  paffes  fo  quickly  over  the 
Equator,  every  winter  there  will  be  almoft  twice  as 
lon£  as  fummer:  the  four  feafons  returning  twice 
jn  that  time,  which  confifts  only  of  9  J  days. 

40.  Thofe  parts  of  V enus  which  lie  between  the 
Poles  and  Tropics,  and  between  the  Tropics  and 
Polar  Circles,  and  alfo  between  the  Polar  Circles 
and  Equator,  partake  more  or  lefs  of  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  thefe  Circles,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  dis¬ 
tant  from  them. 
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41.  From  the  quick  change  of  the  Sun’s  decli¬ 
nation  it  happens,  that  if  he  rifes  due  eaft  on  any 
day,  he  will  not  fet  due  weft  on  that  day,  as  with 
us ;  for  if  the  place  where  he  rifes  due  eaft  be  on 
the  Equator,  he  will  fet  on  that  day  ahnoft  weft- 
north  weft ;  or  about  i8f  degrees  north  of  the 
weft.  But  if  the  place  be  in  45  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  then  on  the  day  that  the  Sun  rifes  due  eaft 
he  will  fet  north-weft  by  weft,  or  33  degrees  north 
of  the  weft.  And  in  62  degrees  north  latitude^ 
when  he  rifes  in  the  eaft,  he  fets  not  in  that  revo¬ 
lution,  but  juft  touches  the  Horizon  10  degrees  to 
the  weft  of  the  north  point:  and  afcends  again*, 
continuing  for  3*  revolutions  above  the  Horizon 
without  fetting.  Therefore  no  place  has  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  equally  long, 
unlefs  it  be  on  the  Equator,  or  at  the  Poles-. 

42.  The  Sun’s  altitude  at  noon,  or  any  other 
time  of  the  day,  and  his  amplitude  at  riling  and 
fetting,  being  very  different  at  places  on  the  fame 
parallel  of  latitude,  according  to  the  different  lon^ 
gitudesof  thofe  places^  the  longitude  will  bealmoft 
as  eafily  found  on  Venus,  as  the  latitude  is  found 
on  the  Earth  :  which  is  an  advantage  we  can  never 
have,  becaufe  the  daily  change  ef  the  Sun’s  decli¬ 
nation  is  by  much  too  fmall  for  that  important 
purpofe. 

43.  On  this  Planet*,  where  the  Sun  croffes  the 
Equator  in  any  year,  he  will  have  9  degrees  of 
declination  from  that  place  on  the  fame  day  and 
hour  next  year;  and  will  crofs  the  Equator  90  de¬ 
grees  farther  to  the  weft;  which  makes  the  time 
of  the  Equinox  a  quarter  of  a  day  (or  about  fix  of 
our  days)  later  every  year.  Hence,  although  the 
fpiral  in  which  the  Sun’s  motion  is  performed  be 
of  the  fame  fort  every  year,  yet  it  will  not  be  the 
very  fame,  becaufe  the  Sun  will  not  pafs  vertically 
over  the  fame  places  till  four  annual  revolutions 
are  finished. 
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44.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Venus  will  be  careful  to  add  a  day  to  fome  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  every  fourth  year;  which  will  keep 
the  fame  feafons  to  the  fame  days*  For,  as  the 
great  annual  change  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Solftices 
fhifts  the  feafons  a  quarter  of  a  day  every  year; 
they  would  be  fhifted  through  all  the  days  of  the 
year  in  36  years.  But  by  means  of  this  inter¬ 
calary  day,  every  fourth  year  will  be  a  leap-year; 
which  will  bring  her  time  to  an  even  reckoning, 
and  keep  her  Calendar  always  right. 

45.  Venus’s  Orbit  is  inclined  3  degrees  24  mi¬ 
nutes  to  the  Earth’s ;  and  croffes  it  in  the  15th  de¬ 
gree  of  Gemini  and  of  Sagittarius ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  Earth  is  about  thefe  points  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tic  at  the  time  that  Venus  is  in  her  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion,  file  will  appear  like  a  fpot  on  the  Sun,  and 
afford  a  more  certai  n  method  of  finding  the  diftances 
of  all  the  Planets  from  the  Sun,  than  any  other  yet 
known.  But  thefe  appearances  happen  very  fel- 
dom;  and  will  be  only  twice  vifible  at  London  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  to  come.  The  firft 
time  will  be  in  1761,  June  the  6th,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  the  fecond  in  17 69,  on  the  3d  of  June 
in  the  evening.  Excepting  fuch  Tranfits  as  thefe, 
fhe  fhews  the  fame  appearances  to  us  regularly 
every  eight  years;  her  Conjunctions,  Elongations, 
and  Times  of  rifing  and  fetting,  being  very  nearly 
the  fame,  on  the  fame  days  as  before. 

46.  Venus  may  have  a  Satellite  or  Moon,  al¬ 
though  it  be  undifeovered  by  us  :  which  will  not 
appear  very  furprifing,  if  we  confider  how  incon* 
veniently  we  are  placed  for  feeing  it.  For  its  en¬ 
lightened  fide  can  never  be  fully  turned  toward 
us,  but  when  Venus  is  beyond  the  Sun ;  and  then, 
as  Venus  appears  little  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
Star,  her  Moon  may  be  too  fmall  to  be  perceived 
at  fuch  a  diftance.  When  lhe  is  betweein  us  and 
the  Sun,  her  full  Moon  has  its  dark  fide  toward 
us;  and  then  we  cannot  fee  it  any  more  than  we 
2  can 
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can  our  own  Moon  at  the  time  of  Change.  When 
Venus  is  at  her  greateft  Elongation,  we  have  but 
one  half  of  the  enlightened  fide  of  her  full  Moon 
toward  us;  and  even  then  it  may  be  too  far  dif- 
tant  to  be  feen  by  us.  But  if  fhe  has  a  Moon,  it 
may  certainly  be  feen  with  her  upon  the  Sun,  in 
the  year  1761  ;  unlefs  its  Orbit  be  confiderably 
inclined  to  the  Ecliptic  :  for  if  it  fhould  be  in 
conjunction  or  oppofition  at  that  time,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  it  moves  fo  flow  as  to  be  hid 
by  Venus  all  the  fix  hours  that  fhe  will  appear  on 
the  Sun’s  Difc  *. 

47.  The  Earth  is  the  next  Planet  above  Ve-  The Eartl». 
nus  in  the  Syftem.  It  is  82  millions  of  miles  Fig.  1. 
from  the  Sun,  and  goes  round  him,  in  the  circle  © , 

in  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes,  from  any  Equi¬ 
nox  or  Solftice  to  the  fame  again  :  but  from  any 
fixed  Star  to  the  fame  again,  as  feen  from  the  Sun, 
in  26c  days  6  hours  and  9  minutes;  the  for-  It8,d'urnal, 
mer  being  the  length  of  the  Tropical  year,  and  motion, 
the  latter  the  length  of  the  Sydereal.  It  travels 
at  the  rate  of  58  thoufand  miles  every  hour ; 
which  motion,  though  120  times  fvvifter  than  that 
of  a  cannon-ball,  is  little  more  than  half  as  fwift 
as  Mercury’s  motion  in  his  Orbit.  The  Earth’s 
diameter  is  7970  miles;  and  by  turning  round  its 
Axis  every  24  hours  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  it  caufes 
an  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  all  the  heavenly 
Bodies  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  By  this  rapid  motion 
of  the  Earth  on  its  Axis,  the  inhabitants  about 
the  Equator  are  carried  1042  miles  every  hour, 
while  thofe  on  the  parallel  of  London  are  carried 
only  about  580,  befide  the  58  thoufand  miles  by 
the  annual  motion  above-mentioned,  which  is 
common  to  all  places  whatever. 

48.  The  Earth’s  Axis  makes  an  angle  of  23 \  inclination 
degrees  with  the  Axis  of  its  Orbit ;  and  keeps  ofluAxis* 

*  Both  her  tranfits  are  over  iince  this  was  written,  and  no 
Satellite  was  feen  with  Venus  on  the  Sun's  Difc. 
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always  the  fame  oblique  dire&ion  ;  inclining  to¬ 
ward  the  lame  fixed  Stars  *  throughout  its  annual 
courfe,  which  caufes  the  returns  of  fpring,  fum- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter;  as  will  be  explained 
at  large  in  the  tenth  Chapter. 

49.  The  Earth  is  round  like  a  globe ;  as  ap¬ 
pears,  1.  By  its  fbadow  in  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  ; 
which  lhadow  is  always  bounded  by  a  circular  line, 
§  314.  2.  By  our  feeing  the  mafts  of  a  fhip  while 
the  hull  is  hid  by  the  convexity  of  the  water. 
3.  By  its  having  been  failed  round  by  many  na¬ 
vigators.  The  hills  take  off  no  more  from  the 
roundnefs  of  the  Earth  in  companion,  than  grains 
of  dull  do  from  the  roundnefs  of  a  common 
Globe. 

50.  The  Teas  and  unknown  parts  of  the  Earth 
(by  a  meafurement  of  the  bell:  Maps)  contain  160 
million  522  thoufand  and  26  fquare  miles ;  the 
inhabited  parts  38  million  990  thoufand  569: 
Europe  4  million  456  thoufand  and  65;  Afia  10 
million  7 68  thoufand  823;  Africa  9  million  654 
thoufand  807  ;  America  14  million  no  thoufand 
874.  In  all,  199  million  512  thoufand  595; 
which  is  the  number  of  fquare  miles  on  the  whole 
furface  of  our  Globe. 

51.  Dr.  Long,  in  the  firfl  volume  of  his  Aftro- 
nomy,  p.  168,  mentions  an  ingenious  and  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  nearly  what  proportion  the  land 
bears  to  the  fea  ;  which  is,  to  take  the  papers  of  a 
large  terreftrial  globe,  and  after  feparating  the  land 
from  the  fea  with  a  pair  of  fcilfars,  to  weigh  them 
carefully  in  fcales.  This  fuppofes  the  globe  to  be 
exadtly  delineated,  and  the  papers  all  of  equal 
thicknefs.  The  Dodtor  made  the  experiment  on 

*  This  is  not  flriflly  true,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Refceffion  of  the  EquinofUal  Points  in  the  Heavens, 
§  246  ;  which  receffion  is  equal  to  the  deviation  of  the  Earth’s 
Axis  from  its  parallelifm  ;  but  this  is  rather  too  fmall  to  be 
fenfible  in  an  age,  except  to  thofe  who  make  very  nice  obfer- 
vations. 
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the  papers  of  Mr.  Senex’s  feventeen-inch  globe  $ 
and  found  that  the  fea-papers  weighed  349  grains, 
and  the  land  only  124:  by  which  it  appears  that 
almoft  three-fourth  parts  of  the  furface  of  our 
Earth  between  the  Polar  Circles  are  covered  with 
water,  and  that  little  more  than  one-fourth  is  dry 
land.  The  Doftor  omitted  weighing  all  within 
the  Polar  Circles ;  becaufe  there  is  no  certain 
meafurement  of  the  land  within  them,  fo  as  to 
know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  fea. 

52.  The  Moon  is  not  a  Planet,  but  only  a  The  Moon* 
Satellite  or  Attendant  of  the  Earth  $  going  round 

the  Earth  from  Change  to  Change  in  29  days  12 
hours  and  44  minutes  ;  and  round  the  Sun  with 
it  every  year.  The  Moon's  diameter  is  2180 
mil  es  ;  and  her  diftance  from  the  Earth's  center 
240  thoufand.  She  goes  round  her  Orbit  in  27 
days  7  hours  43  minutes,  moving  about  2290 
miles  every  hour  ;  and  turns  round  her  Axis  ex- 
adtly  in  the  time  that  Hie  goes  round  the  Earth, 
which  is  the  reafon  of  her  keeping  always  the 
fame  fide  toward  us,  and  that  her  day  and  night 
taken  together  is  as  long  as  our  lunar  month. 

53.  The  Moon  is  an  opaque  Globe  like  the 
Earth,  and  fhines  only  by  receding  the  light  of 
the  Sun  :  therefore  while  that  half  of  her  which  is 
toward  the  Sun  is  enlightened,  the  other  half  mud 

be  dark  and  invifible.  Hence,  fhe  difappears  Hfer  phafes, 
when  fhe  comes  between  us  and  the  Sun  ;  be- 
caufe  her  dark  fide  is  then  toward  us.  When 
flie  is  gone  a  little  way  forv/ard,  we  fee  a  little  of 
her  enlightened  fide:  which  dill  increafes  to  our 
view,  as  fhe  advances  forward,  until  fhe  comes  to 
be  oppofite  to  the  Sun  ;  and  then  her  whole  en¬ 
lightened  fide  is  toward  the  Earth,  and  fhe  appears 
with  around  illumined  Orb,  which  wecall  th  zFulU 
Moon-,  her  dark  fide  being  then  turned  away  from 
the  Earth.  From  the  Full  fhe  feems  to  decreafe 
gradually  as  fhe  goes  through  the  other  half  of  her 

C  3  courfe  ; 
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courfe;  (hewing  us  lefs  and  lels  of  her  enlightened 
fide  every  day,  till  her  next  change  or  conjun&ion 
with  the  Sun,  and  then  {he  disappears  as  before. 

54.  This  continual  change  of  the  Moon’s  phafes 
demonftrates  that  {he  fhines  not  by  any  light  of 
her  own  5  for  if  {he  did,  being  globular,  we 
(hould  always  fee  her  with  a  round  full  Orb  like 
the  Sun.  Her  Orbit  is  represented  in  the  fcheme 
by  the  little  circle  m>  upon  the  Earth’s  Orbit©; 
but  it  is  drawn  fifty  times  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  Earth’s  5  and  yet  is  almoft  too  fmall  to  be 
feen  in  the  Diagram. 

55.  The  Moon  has  fcarce  any  difference  of  fea- 
fons ;  her  Axis  being  almoft  perpendicular  to  the 
Ecliptic.  What  is  very  fingular,  one  half  of  her 
has  no  darknefs  at  all 3  the  Earth  conftantly  afford¬ 
ing  it  a  ftrong  light  in  the  Sun’s  abfence  ;  while 
the  other  half  has  a  fortnight’s  darknefs  and  a  fort¬ 
night’s  light  by  turns. 

56.  Our  Earth  is  a  Moon  to  the  Moon,  waxing 
and  weaning  regularly,  but  appearing  thirteen 
times  as  big,  and  affording  her  thirteen  times  as 
much  light,  as  fhe  does  to  us.  When  {he  changes 
to  us  the  Earth  appears  full  to  her;  and  when  fhe 
is  in  her  firft  quarter  to  us  the  Earth  is  in  its 
third  quarter  to  her ;  and  vice  verjd. 

57.  But  from  one  half  of  the  Moon,  the  Earth 
is  never  feen  at  all:  from  the  middle  of  the  other 
half,  it  is  always  feen  over  head  3  turning  round 
almoft  thirty  times  as  quick  as  the  Moon  does. 
From  the  circle  which  limits  our  view  of  the 
Moon,  only  one  half  of  the  Earth’s  fide  next  her  is 
feen  3  the  other  half  being  hid  below  the  Horizon 
of  all  places  on  that  circle.  To  her,  the  Earth 
feems  to  be  the  biggeft  body  in  the  Univerfe5  for 
it  appears  thirteen  times  as  big  as  {he  does  to  us. 

58.  The  Moon  has  no  atmofphere  of  any  vifi- 
ble  denfity  furrounding  her  as  we  have :  for  if  fhe 
had,  we  could  never  fee  her  edge  fo  well  defined 
as  it  appears ;  but  there  would  be  a  fort  of  a  mill 
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or  hazinefs  around  her,  which  would  make  the 
Stars  look  fainter,  when  they  are  feen  through  it. 

But  obfervation  proves,  that  the  Stars  which  difap-  a  proof  df 
pear  behind  the  Moon,  retain  their  full  ludre  until 
they  feem  to  touch  her  very  edge,  and  then  they  Atmo- 
vanilh  in  a  moment.  This  has  been  often  obferved  f?he'®9 
by  Adronomers,  but  particularly  by  Cassini  of 
the  Star  in  the  bread  of  Virgo,  which  appears 
fingle  and  round  to  the  bare  eye;  but  through  a 
refradting  Telefcope  of  16  feet  appears  to  be  two 
Stars  fo  near  together,  that  the  didance  between 
them  feems  to  be  but  equal  to  one  of  their  appa¬ 
rent  diameters.  The  Moon  was  obferved  to  pafs 
over  them  on  the  21ft  of  April  1720,  N.  S.  and  as 
her  dark  edge  drew  near  to  them,  it  caufed  no 
change  in  their  colour  or  fituation.  At  25  min. 

14  fee.  pad  12  at  night,  the  mod  wederly  of  thefe 
Stars  was  hid  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  Moon  :  and 
in  30  feconds  afterward,  the  mod  caderly  Star  was 
hid  :  each  of  them  difappearing  behind  the  Moon 
in  an  indant,  without  any  preceding  diminution 
of  magnitude  or  brightnefs  ;  which  by  no  means 
could  have  been  the  cafe  if  there  were  an  Atmo- 
fphere  round  the  Moon  s  for  then,  one  of  the  Stars 
falling  obliquely  into  it  before  the  other,  ought  by 
refradtion  to  have  differed  fome  change  in  its  co¬ 
lour,  or  in  its  didance  from  the  other  Star  which 
was  not  yet  entered  into  the  Atmofpherc.  But  no 
fuch  alteration  could  be  perceived,  though  the  ob¬ 
fervation  was  performed  with  the  utmod  attention 
to  that  particular ;  and  was  very  proper  to  have 
made  fuch  a  difeovery.  The  faint  light  which  has 
been  feen  all  round  the  Moon,  in  total  Eclipfesof 
the  Sun,  has  been  obferved,  during  the  time  of 
darknefs,  to  have  its  center  coincident  with  the 
center  of  the  Sun  $  and  was  therefore  much  more 
likely  to  arife  from  the  Atmofphere  of  the  Sun 
than  from  that  of  the  Moon  ;  for  if  it  had  been 
owing  to  the  latter,  its  center  would  have  gone 
4tlong  wkh  the  Moon’s. 

1  C  4  59.  If 
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$g.  If  there  were  feas  in  the  Moon*  (he  could 
have  no  clouds,  rains,  nor  ftorms,  as  we  have  j 
becaufe  fhe  has  no  fuch  Atmofphere  to  fupport 
the  vapours  which  occafion  them.  And  every  one 
knows,  that  when  the  Moon  is  above  our  Horizon 
in  the  night-time  Ihe  is  vifible,  unlefs  the  clouds 
of  our  Atmofphere  hide  her  from  our  view;  and 
all  parts  of  her  appear  conftantly  with  the  fame 
clear,  ferene,  and  calm  afpe£t.  But  thofe  dark 
parts  of  the  Moon,  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  feas,  are  now  found  to  be  only  vaft  deep 
cavities,  and  places  which  refledl  not  the  Sun's 
light  fo  ftrongly  as  others,  having  many  caverns 
and  pits  whofe  ftiadows  fall  within  them,  and  are 
always  dark  on  the  Odes  next  the  Sun  ;  which  de~ 
monftrates  their  being  hollow  :  and  moil  of  thefe 
pits  have  little  knobs  like  hillocks  (landing  within 
them,  and  calling  lhadows  alfo ;  which  caufe  thefe 
places  to  appear  darker  than  others  which  have 
fewer,  or  lefs  remarkable  caverns.  All  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  fnew  that  there  are  no  leas  in  the  Moon ; 
for  if  there  were  any,  their  fur  faces  would  appear 
fmooth  and  even,  like  thofe  on  the  Earth. 

60.  There  being  no  Atmofphere  about  the 
Moon,  the  heavens  in  the  day-time  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  night  to  a  Lunarian  who  turns  his 
back  toward  the  Sun ;  and  when  he  does,  the 
Stars  appear  as  bright  to  him  as  they  do  in  the 
night  to  us.  For,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  our  At¬ 
mofphere  that  the  Heavens  are  bright  about  us  iq 
the  day. 

6 1.  As  the  Earth  turns  round  its  Axis,  the 
feveral  continents,  feas,  and  iflands  appear  to  the 
Moon's  inhabitants  like  fo  many  fpots  of  different 
forms  and  brightnefs,  moving  over  its  furface ; 
but  much  fainter  at  fome  times  than  others,  as  our 
clouds  cover  them  or  leave  them.  By  thefe  fpots 
the  Lunarians  can  determine  the  time  of  the 
Earth’s  diurnal  motion,  juft  as  we  do  the  motion 
of  the  Sun  :  and  perhaps  they  meafure  their  time 
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by  the  motion  of  the  Earth’s  fpots;  for  they  can¬ 
not  have  a  truer  dial. 

6 2.  TheMoon’s  Axis  is  fo  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  Ecliptic,  that  the  Sun  never  removes  fen- 
fibly  from  her  Equator:  and  the  *  obliquity  of 
her  Orbit,  which  is  next  to  nothing  as  feen  from 
the  Sun,  cannot  caufe  the  Sun  to  decline  fenfibly 
from  her  Equator.  Yet  her  inhabitants  are  not 
deftitute  of  means  for  ascertaining  the  length  of 
their  year,  though  their  method  and  ours  mult 
differ.  For  we  can  know  the  length  of  our 
year  by  the  return  of  our  Equinoxes ;  but  the 
Lunarians,  having  always  equal  day  and  night, 
muft  have  recourle  to  another  method;  and  we 
may  fuppofe,  they  meafure  their  year  by  obferving 
when  either  of  the  Poles  of  our  Earth  begins  to 
be  enlightened,  and  the  other  to  difappear,  which 
is  always  at  our  Equinoxes;  they  being  conve¬ 
niently  fituated  for  obferving  great  tracks  of  land 

-  about  our  Earth’s  Poles,  which  are  entirely  un- 
known  to  us.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
year  is  of  the  fame  abfolute  length  both  to  the 
Earth  and  Moon,  though  very  different  as  to  the 
number  of  days:  we  having  365 \  natural  days, 
and  the  Lunarians  only  1  2— ~ ;  every  day  and  night 
in  the  Moon  being  as  long  as  29^-  on  the  Earth. 

63.  The  Moon’s  inhabitants  on  the  fide  next 
the  Earth  may  as  eafily  find  the  longitude  of  their 
places  as  we  can  find  the  latitude  of  ours.  For 
the  Earth  keeping  conftantly,  or  very  nearly  fo, 
over  one  Meridian  of  the  Moon,  the  eaft  or  weft 
diftancesof  places  from  that  Meridian  are  as  eafily 
found,  as  we  can  find  our  diftance  from  the 
Equator  by  the  Altitude  of  our  cdeftial  Poles. 

*  TheMoon’s  Orbit  crolfes  the  Ecliptic  in  two  oppofite 
points,  called  the  Moon's  Nodes;  fo  that  one  half  of  her  Or¬ 
bit  is  above  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  other  half  below  it.  The 
.Angle  of  its  Obliquity  is  57  degrees, 

64.  The 
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64.  The  Planet  Mars  is  next  in  order,  being 
the  firft  above  the  Earth's  Orbit.  His  di  it  a  nee 
from  the  Sun  is  computed  to  be  125  million  of 
miles ;  and  by  travelling  at  the  rate  of  47  thou¬ 
sand  miles  every  hour,  in  the  circle  $  ,  he  goes 
round  the  Sun  in  686  of  our  days  and  23  hours, 
which  is  the  length  of  his  year,  and  contains  6671 
of  his  days  ;  every  day  and  night  together  being 
40  minutes  longer  than  with  us.  His  diameter  is 
4444  miles,  and  by  his  diurnal  rotation  the  inha¬ 
bitants  about  his  Equator  are  carried  556  miles 
every  hour.  His  quantity  of  light  and  heat  is 
equal  but  to  one  half  of  ours;  and  the  Sun  appears 
but  half  as  big  to  him  as  to  us. 

65.  This  planet  being  but  a  fifth  part  fo  big  as 
the  Earth,  if  any  Moon  attends  him,  it  mu  ft  be 
very  fmall,  and  has  not  yet  been  difeovered  by 
our  beft  telefcopes.  He  is  of  a  fiery  red  colour, 
and  by  his  Appulfes  to  fome  of  the  fixed  Stars, 
feems  to  be  encompafied  by  a  very  grofs  Atmo- 
fphere.  He  appears  fometimes  gibbous,  but  never 
horned  $  which  both  Ihews  that  his  Orbit  includes 
the  Earth’s  within  it,  and  that  he  Ihines  not  by  his 
own  light. 

66.  To  Mars,  our  Earth  and  Moon  appear 
like  two  Moons,  a  bigger  and  a  lefs :  changing 
places  with  one  another,  and  appearing  fometimes 
horned,  fometimes  half  or  three  quarters  illumi¬ 
nated,  but  never  full ;  nor  at  moft  above  one 
quarter  of  a  degree  from  each  other,  although 
they  are  240  thoufand  miles  afunder. 

67.  Our  Earth  appears  almoft  as  big  to  Mars 
as  Venus  does  to  us,  and  at  Mars  it  is  never  feen 
above  48  degrees  from  the  Sun  j  fometimes  it 
appears  to  pafs  over  the  Difc  of  the  Sun,  and  fo 
do  Mercury  and  Venus  :  But  Mercury  can  never 
be  feen  from  Mars  by  fuch  eyes  as  ours,  unaflifted 
by  proper  inftruments;  and  Venus  will  be  as  fel- 
dom  feen  as  we  fee  Mercury.  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
are  as  vifible  to  Mars  as  to  us.  His  Axis  is  per¬ 
pendicular 
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pendicular  to  the  Ecliptic,  and  his  Orbit  is  inclined 
to  it  in  an  angle  of  i  degree  50  minutes. 

68.  Jupiter,  the  biggeft  of  all  the  Planets,  is  Jupiter, 
dill  higher  in  the  Syftem,  being  about  426  mil¬ 
lion  of  miles  from  the  Sun  :  and  going  at  the  rate 

of  25  thoufand  miles  every  hour  in  his  Orbit, 
which  is  reprefented  by  the  circle  %  .  He  finifhes  Fig.  j. 
his  annual  period  in  eleven  of  our  years  314  days 
and  12  hours.  He  is  above  1000  times  as  big  as 
the  Earth,  for  his  diameter  is  8  r,ooo  miles ;  which 
is  more  than  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  Earth. 

69.  Jupiter  turns  round  his  Axis  in  9  hours  56  Thenum- 
minutes ;  fo  that  his  year  contains  10  thoufand 

470  days ;  and  the  diurnal  velocity  of  his  equato¬ 
rial  parts  is  greater  than  the  fwiftnefs  with  which 
he  moves  in  his  annual  Orbit;  a  Angular  circum- 
ftance,  as  far  as  we  know.  By  this  prodigious 
quick  Rotation,  his  equatorial  inhabitants  are  car¬ 
ried  25  thoufand  920  miles  every  hour  (which  is 
920  miles  a  hour  more  than  an  inhabitant  of  our 
Earth’s  equator  moves  in  twenty-four  hours)  be- 
fide  the  25  thoufand  above-mentioned,  which  is 
common  to  all  parts  of  his  furface,  by  his  annual 
motion. 

70.  Jupiter  is  furrounded  by  faint  fubftances,  Hit  Belts 
called  Belts,  in  which  fo  many  changes  appear,  *nd  f*ot9' 
that  they  are  generally  thought  to  be  clouds;  for 

fome  of  them  have  been  firft  interrupted  and  bro¬ 
ken,  and  then  have  vanifhed  entirely.  They  have 
fometimes  been  obferved  ofdifferent  breadths,  and 
afterward  have  all  become  nearly  of  the  fame 
breadth.  Large  fpots  have  been  feen  in  thefe 
Belts;  and  when  a  Belt  vanifties,  the  contiguous 
fpots  difappear  with  it.  The  broken  ends  of  fome 
Belts  have  been  generally  obferved  to  revolve  in 
the  fame  time  with  the  fpots  :  only  thofe  nearer 
the  Equator  in  fomewhat  lefs  time  than  thofe  near 
the  Poles ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the  Sun’s  greater 
heat  near  the  Equator,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
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Belts  and  courfe  of  the  fpots.  Several  large  fpots, 
which  appear  round  at  one  time,  grow  oblong  by 
degrees,  and  then  divide  into  two  or  three  round 
fpots.  The  periodical  time  of  the  fpots  near  the 
Equator  is  9  hours  50  minutes,  but  of  thefe  near 
the  Poles  9  hours  56  minutes.  See  Dr.  Smith’s 
Optics ,  §  1004,  & feq. 

71.  The  Axis  of  Jupiter  is  fo  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  his  Orbit,  that  he  has  no  fenfible  change 
of  feafons;  which  is  a  great  advantage,  and  wifely 
ordered  by  the  Author  of  Nature.  For,  if  the 
Axis  of  this  Planet  were  inclined  any  confiderable 
number  of  degrees,  juft  fo  many  degrees  round 
each  Pole  would  in  their  turn  be  almoft  fix  of  our 
years  together  in  darknefs.  And,  as  each  degree 
of  a  great  circle  on  Jupiter  contains  706  of  our 
miles  at  a  mean  rate,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  what  vaft 
tracks  of  land  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable 
by  any  confiderable  inclination  of  his  Axis. 

72.  The  Sun  appears  but  T'Tth  part  fo  big  to 
Jupiter  as  to  us ;  and  his  light  and  heat  are  in  the 
lame  fmall  proportion,  but  compenfated  by  the 
quick  returns  thereof,  and  by  four  Moons  (fome 
bigger  and  fome  lefs  than  our  Earth)  which  re¬ 
volve  about  him :  fo  that  there  is  fcarce  any  part 
of  this  huge  Planet  but  what  is  during  the  whole 
night  enlightened  by  one  or  more  of  thefe  Moons, 
except  his  Poles,  whence  only  the  fartheft  Moons 
can  be  feen,  and  where  light  is  not  there  wanted, 
becaufe  the  Sun  conftantly  circulates  in  or  near  the 
Horizon,  and  is  very  probably  kept  in  view  of 
both  Poles  by  the  refraction  of  Jupiter’s  Atmo- 
fphere,  which,  if  it  be  like  ours,  has  certainly 
refradtive  power  enough  for  that  purpofe. 

73.  The  Orbits  of  thefe  Moons  are  reprefented 
in  the  Scheme  of  the  Solar  Syftem  by  four  fmall 
circles  marked  r,  2,  3,  4,  on  Jupiter’s  Orbit  *4; 
but  they  are  drawn  fifty  times  too  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  firft  Moon,  or  that  neareft  to 
Jupiter,  goes  round  him  in  1  day  18  hours  and  36 

*  minutes 
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minutes  of  our  time;  and  is  229  thoufand  miles 
diftant  from  his  center :  The  fecond  performs  its 
revolution  in  3  days  13  hours  and  15  minutes,  at 
364  thoufand  miles  diftance :  The  third  in  7 
days  3  hours  and  59  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of 
580  thoufand  miles:  And  the  fourth  or  outer- 
moft,  in  1 6  days  18  hours  and  30  minutes,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  million  of  miles  from  his  center. 

74.  The  Angles  under  which  the  Orbits  of  Pa^iiax  of 
Jupiter's  Moons  are  feen  from  the  Earth,  as  its  bits^fnd 
mean  diftance  from  Jupiter,  are  as  follow  :  The  diftances 

ft rft,  y  $  $"  >  the  fecond,  6' 14";  the  third,  9' 58";  -Upl¬ 
and  the  fourth,  17^  30".  And  their  diftances  from 
Jupiter,  meafured  by  his  femidiameters,  are  thus  : 

The  firft,  5-i;  the  fecond,  9;  the  third,  I4-JI-;  How  heaP“ 
and  the  fourth,  25-^-*.  This  Planet,  feen  from  nearly hl3 
its  neareft  Moon,  appears  1000  times  as  large  as  Moon* 
our  Moon  does  to  us ;  waxing  and  wyeaning  in  all 
her  monthly  fhapes,  every  42I  hours. 

75.  Jupiter’s  three  neareft  Moons  fall  into  his  Two  grand 

1  r>  1  •  difcovenes 

ihadow,  and  are  eclipled  in  every  Revolution;  madebyti** 
but  the  Orbit  of  the  fourth  Moon  is  fo  much  in-  Jcli.pf«sof 

rr’T-  r  •  t  -  Jupiter# 

ciined,  that  it  palles  by  its  oppoiition  to  J  upiter,  Moons, 
without  falling  into  his  Ihadow,  two  years  in 
every  fix.  By  thefe  Eclipfes,  Aftronomers  have 
not  only  difcovered  that  the  Sun's  light  takes  up 
eight  minutes  of  time  in  coming  to  us;  but  they 
have  alfo  determined  the  longitudes  of  places  on 
this  Earth  with  greater  certainty  and  facility,  than 
by  any  other  method  yet  known  ;  as  fhall  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  eleventh  Chapter. 

76.  The  difference  between  the  Equatorial  and  The  great 
Polar  diameters  of  Jupiter  is  6230  miles ;  for  his 
equatorial  diameter  is  to  his  polar,  as  13  to  12.  Equatorial 
So  that  his  Poles  are  31  ij  miles  nearer  his  center  ^adm^8rof 
than  his  Equator  is.  This  refults  from  his  quick  Jupiter, 
motion  round  his  Axis;  for  the  fluids,  together 

#  Cassini  E/mens  d'JJIroncmie,  Liv.  ix.  Chap.  3. 
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The  differ¬ 
ence  little 
in  thofe  of 
our  Earth* 


Place  of  his 
Nodes- 


with  the  light  particles,  which  they  can  carry  of 
wafh  away  with  them,  recede  from  the  Poles  which 
are  at  reft,  toward  the  Equator  where  the  motion 
is  quickeft,  until  there  be  a  fufticient  number  ac¬ 
cumulated  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  gravity 
loft  by  the  centrifugal  force,  which  always  arifes 
from  a  quick  motion  round  an  axis:  and  when 
the  deficiency  of  weight  or  gravity  of  the  particles 
is  made  up  by  a  fufticient  accumulation,  there  is 
an  equilibrium ,  and  the  equatorial  parts  rife  no 
higher.  Our  Earth  being  but  a  very  fmall  Pla¬ 
net  compared  to  Jupiter,  and  its  motion  on  its  Axis 
being  much  (lower,  it  is  lefs  flattened  of  courfe :  for 
the  difference  between  its  equatorial  and  polar  di¬ 
ameters  is  only  as  230  to  229,  namely,  36  miles  *. 

77.  Jupiter’s  Orbit  is  inclined  to  the  Ecliptic 
in  an  angle  of  1  degree  20  minutes.  His  amend¬ 
ing  Node  is  in  the  8th  degree  of  Cancer,  and  his 
descending  Node  in  the  8th  degree  of  Capricorn. 


Saturn.  78.  Saturn,  the  remoteft  of  all  the  Planets 

is  about  780  million  of  miles  from  the  Sun  ;  and, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  18  thoufand  miles  every 
*»«•  hour,  in  the  circle  marked  T? ,  performs  its  annual 
circuit  in  29  years  167  days  and  5  hours  of  our 
time;  which  makes  only  one  year  to  that  Planet. 
Its  diameter  is  67,000  miles :  and  therefore  it  is 
near  600  times  as  big  as  the  Earth. 


*  According  to  the  French  meafures,  a  Degree  of  the  Me¬ 
ridian  at  the  Equator  contains  340606.68  French  Feet:  and 
a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  in  Lapland  contains  344627.40  t 
fo  that  a  Degree  in  Lapland  is  4020.72  French  Feet  (or 
4280.02  Englifh  Feet)  longer  than  a  Degree  at  the  Equator. 
The  difference  is  parts  of  an  Englifh  Mile. — Hence,  the 
Earth’s  Equatorial  Diameter  contains  39386196  French  Feet, 
or  41926356  Englifh;  and  the  Polar  Diameter  39202920 
French  Feet,  or  41731272  Englifh,  So  that  the  Equatorial 
Diameter  is  195084  Englifh  Feet,  or  36.948  Englifh  Miles 
longer  than  the  Axis. 

f  The  Georgian  Planet  not  difeovered  when  this  was 
written. 


79.  This 
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79.  This  Planet  is  furrounded  by  a  thin  broad 
Rings  as  an  artificial  Globe  is  by  a  Horizon.  The 
Ring  appears  double  when  feen  through  a  good 
telefcopes  and  is  reprefented  by  the  figure  in  fuch. 
an  oblique  view  as  it  is  generally  feen.  It  is  in¬ 
clined  30  degrees  to  the  Ecliptic,  and  is  about  21 
thoufand  miles  in  breadth  ;  which  is  equal  to  its 
diftance  from  Saturn  on  all  fides.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Ring  turns  round  its  Axis,  be- 
caufe,  when  it  is  almoft  edge-wife  to  us,  it  appears 
fomewhat  thicker  on  one  fide  of  the  Planet  than  on 
the  other  ;  and  the  thickeft  edge  has  been  feen  on 
different  Tides  atdifferent  times.  But  Saturn  hav¬ 
ing  no  vifible  fpots  on  his  body,  whereby  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  time  of  his  turning  round  his  Axis,  the 
length  of  his  days  and  nights,  and  the  pofition  of 
his  Axis,  are  unknown  to  us. 

80.  To  Saturn  the  Sun  appears  only  ^Vtli  part 
fo  big  as  to  us  ;  and  the  light  and  heat  he  receives 
from  the  Sun  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  ours. 
But  to  compenfate  for  the  fmall  quantity  cf  fun- 
light,  he  has  five  Moons,  all  going  round  him  on 
the  outfide  of  his  Ring,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
plane  with  it.  The  firft,  or  neareft  Moon  to  Sa¬ 
turn,  goes  round  him  in  1  day  21  hours  19  mi¬ 
nutes;  and  is  140  thoufand  miles  from  his  centers 
The  fecond,  in  2  days  17  hours  40  minutes;  at 
the  diftance  of  187  thoufand  miles:  the  third,  in 
4  days  1 2  hours  25  minutes ;  at  263  thoufand  miles 
diftance:  The  fourth,  in  15  days  22  hours  41  mi¬ 
nutes;  at  the  diftance  of  600  thoufand  miles:  And 
the  fifth,  or  outermoft,  at  one  million  800  thou¬ 
fand  miles  from  Saturn’s  center,  goes  round  him  in 
79  days  7  hours  48  minutes.  Their  Orbits  in  the 
Scheme  of  the  Solar  Syftem  are  reprefented  by  the 
five  fmall  circles,  marked  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  on  Saturn’s 
Orbit;  but  thefe,  like  the  Orbits  of  the  other  Sa¬ 
tellites,  are  drawn  fifty  times  too  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Orbits  of  their  Primary  Planets. 

81.  The 
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8 1.  The  Sun  fliines  almoft  fifteen  of  our  years 
together  on  one  fide  of  Saturn's  Ring  without  fet- 
ting,  and  as  long  on  the  other  in  its  turn.  So 
that  the  Ring  is  vifible  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Planet  for  almoft  fifteen  of  our  years,  and  as  long 
invifible  by  turns,  if  its  Axis  has  no  inclination  to 
its  Ring  :  but  if  the  Axis  of  the  Planet  be  inclined 
to  the  Ring,  fuppofe  about  30  degrees,  the  Ring 
will  appearand  difappear  once  every  natural  day  to 
all  the  inhabitants  within  30  degrees  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  on  both  Tides,  frequently  eclipfing  the  Sun  in 
a  Saturnian  day.  Moreover,  if  Saturn’s  Axis  be 
fo  inclined  to  his  Ring,  it  is  perpendicular  to  his 
Orbit;  and  thereby  the  inconvenience  of  different 
feafons  to  that  Planet  is  avoided.  For  confidering 
the  length  of  Saturn’s  year,  which  is  almoft  equal 
to  thirty  of  ours,  what  a  dreadful  condition  muft 
the  inhabitants  of  his  Polar  regions  be  in,  if  they 
be  half  that  time  deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  Sun  !  which  is  not  their  cafe  alone,  if  the  Axis 
of  the  Planet  be  perpendicular  to  the  Ring,  for 
then  the  Ring  muft  hide  the  Sun  from  vaft  tracks 
of  land  on  each  fide  of  the  Equator  for  13  or  14 
of  our  years  together,  on  thefouth  fide  and  north 
fide  by  turns,  as  the  Axis  inclines  to  or  from  the 
Sun  :  the  reverfe  of  which  inconvenience  is  another 
good  prefumptive  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Sa¬ 
turn’s  Axis  to  its  Ring,  and  al'fo  of  his  Axis  be¬ 
ing  perpendicular  to  his  Orbit. 

82.  This  Ring,  feen  from  Saturn,  appears  like 
a  vaft  luminous  /irch  in  the  Heavens,  as  if  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  Planet.  When  we  fee  the  Ring 
mo  ft  open,  its  fhadow  upon  the  Planet  is  broadeft  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  fhadow  grows  narrower,  as 
the  Ring  appears  to  do  to  us;  until,  by  Saturn’s 
annual  motion,  the  Sun  comes  to  the  Plane  of  the 
Ring,  or  even  with  its  edge;  which  being  then 
direded  toward  us,  becomes  in vilible  on  account 
of  its  thinnefs;  as  (hall  be  explained  more  largely 
in  the  tenth  Chapter,  and  illuftrated  by  a  figure. 

The 
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The  R  ing  difappears  twice  in  every  annual  Revo-  In  what 
lution  of  Saturn,  namely,  when  he  is  in  the  20th  appel^to™ 
degree  both  of  Pifces  and  of  Virgo.  And  when  {^}r®gh.i8ana 
Saturn  is  in  the  middle  between  thefe  points,  or  in  in  what  ° 
the  20th  degree  either  of  Gemini  or  of  Sagittarius,  Slgns  ltap* 

°  a  j  1  pears  moft 

his  Ring  appears  mote  open  to  us ;  and  then  its  open  to  us* 
longeft  diameter  is  to  its  fhorteft,  as  9  to  4. 

83.  To  fuch  eyes  as  ours,  unaflifted  by  inftru-  No  Planet 
ments,  Jupiter  is  the  only  Planet  that  can  be  feen  caUn  be  feTn 
from  Saturn  ;  and  Saturn  the  only  Planet  that  can  from  J,jpu 
be  feen  from  Jupiter.  So  that  the  inhabitants  of 

thefe  two  Planets  muft  either  fee  much  farther  than  befide  JupU 

ter 

we  do,  or  have  equally  good  inftruments  to  carry 
their  light  to  remote  obje&s,  if  they  know  that 
there  is  fuch  a  body  as  our  Earth  in  the  Univerfe: 
for  the  Earth  is  no  bigger  feen  from  Jupiter,  than 
his  Moons  are  feen  from  the  Earth;  and  if  his 
large  body  had  not  fir  ft  attracted  our  fight,  and 
prompted  our  curiofity.to  view  him  with  a  tele- 
fcope,  we  fhould  never  have  known  any  thing  of 
his  Moons;  unlefs  by  chance  we  had  diredled 
the  telefcope  toward  that  fmall  part  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  where  they  were  at  the  time  of  obfervation* 

And  the  like  is  true  of  the  Moons  of  Saturn. 

84.  The  Orbit  of  Saturn  is  2~  degrees  inclined  ga^ren?f 
to  the  Ecliptic,  or  Orbit  of  our  Earth,  and  inter-  n^cs. 
fedls  it  in  the  22d  degree  of  Cancer  and  of  Capri¬ 
corn;  fo  that  Saturn’s  Nodes  are  only  14  degrees 
from  Jupiter’s,  §  77  *. 

85.  The 


*  Since  Mr.  Fergufon’s  death,  in  1776,  a  feventh  primary  Georgiut* 
Planet  belonging  to  the  Solar  Syftem  has  been  difeovered  by  S;a*s* 
Dr.  Herfchell,  and  called  by  him  the  Georgium  Sidus ,  out  of 
refpedl  to  his  prefent  majefty  King  George  III.  This  Planet 
is  ftill  higher  in  the  Syftem  than  Saturn,  being  about  1565 
million  of  miles  from  the  Sun  ;  and  performs  its  annual  cir¬ 
cuit  in  83  years  140  days  and  8  hours  of  our  time:  confe- 
quently  its  motion,  in  its  Orbit,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  7  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  a  hour.  To  a  good  eye,  unaftifted  by  a  tele¬ 
fcope,  this  Planet  appears  like  a  faint  Star  of  the  fifth  magni- 
$&de;  and  it  cannot  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  aiixed  Star 
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The  Sun4*  The  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  the  Sun 

flronger^on  to  Jupiter,  being  but  ^5-th  part,  and  to  Saturn 
Jupiter  and  onw  *  th  part,  of  what  we  enjoy  ;  may  at  firfl 

Saturn  tn3  «  i*j  ii*  i  1/^  t\i 

is  generally  thought  induce  us  to  believe  that  thele  two  Planets 
beiimd.  are  entirely  unfit  for  rational  beings  to  dwell  upon. 
But  that  their  light  is  not  fo  weak  as  we  imagine, 
is  evident  from  their  brightnefs  in  the  night-time^ 
and  alfo  from  this  remarkable  Phenomenon,  that 
when  the  Sun  is  fo  much  eclipfed  to  us,  as  to  have 
only  the  40th  part  of  his  difc  left  uncovered  by 
the  Moon,  the  decreafe  of  light  is  not  very  fenfi- 
ble:  and  juft  at  the  end  ofdarknefs  in  Total  Eclip- 
fes,  when  his  weftern  limb  begins  to  be  vifible, 
and  feems  no  bigger  than  a  bit  of  fine  filver  wire, 
every  one  is  furprized  at  the  brightnefs  wherewith 
that  fmall  part  of  him  fhines.  The  Moon  when 

with  a  lefs  magnifying  power  than  200  times.  Its  apparent 
diameter  fubtends  an  angle  of  no  more  than  4"  to  an  obferver 
on  the  Earth  ;  but  its  real  diameter  is  about  34,000  miles, 
and,  confequently,  it  is  about  80  times  as  big  as  the  Earth. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  as  the  Earth  cannot  be  feen  under  an 
angle  of  quite  1"  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian  Pla¬ 
net,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  feen  by  them,  unlefs  their 
eyes,  or  inftruments,  or  both,  be  confiderably  better  than 
ours  are. 

The  Orbit  of  th  is  Planet  is  inclined  to  the  Ecliptic  in  an 
angle  46'  26".  Its  afeending  Node  is  in  the  13th  degree  of 
Gemini,  and  its  defeending  Node  in  the  13th  degree  of  Sa¬ 
gittarius. 

As  no  fpots  have  yet  been  difeovered  on  its  furface,  the 
pofition  of  its  Axis,  and  the  length  of  its  day  and  night  are 
not  known. 

On  account  of  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  Georgian  Pla« 
net  from  the  fource  of  light  and  heat  to  all  the  bodies  in  our 
Syftem,  it  was  highly  probable  that  feveral  Satellites,  or  Moons 
revolved  round  it:  accordingly,  the  high  powers  of  Dr.Herf- 
chelPs  telefcopes  have  enabled  him  to  difeover  two  already  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  there  may  be  others  which  he  has 
not  yet  feen.  That  which  is  neareft  to  the  Planet  revolves  at 
the  diftance  i6|  of  the  PlanetYfemi-diameters  from  it,  and 
performs  its  revolution  in  8  days,  17  hours,  and  1  minute. 
The  other  is  about  22  femi-diameters  of  the  primary  from  it, 
and  completes  its  revolution  in  13  days,  11  hours,  and  5  mi¬ 
nutes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Orbits  of  thefe  Satellites  are 
almoft  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic. 


Full 
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Full  affords  travellers  light  enough  to  keep  them 
from  miftaking  their  way  ;  and  yet,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith*,  it  is  equal  to  no.more  than  a  90 
thoufandth  part  of  the  light  of  the  Sun  :  that  is, 
theSun’s  light  is  90thoufand  times  asftrong  as  the 
light  of  the  Moon  when  full.  Confequently,  the 
Sun  gives  a  thoufand  times  as  much  light  toSaturn 
as  the  Full  Moon  does  to  us  ;  and  above  three 
thoufand  times  as  much  to  Jupiter*  So  that  thefe 
two  Planets,  even  without  any  Moons,  would  be 
much  more  enlightened  than  we  at  firft  imagine; 
and  by  having  fo  many,  they  may  be  very  com¬ 
fortable  places  of  refidence.  Their  heat,  fo  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  force  of  the  Sun’s  rays,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  lefs  than  ours;  to  which  no  doubt  the 
bodies  of  their  inhabitants  are  as  well  adapted  as 
ours  are  to  the  feafons  we  enjoy.  And  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  Jupiter  never  has  any  winter,  even  at 
his  Poles,  which  probably  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  Sa¬ 
turn,  the  cold  cannot  be  fo  intenfe  on  thefe  two 
Planets  as  is  generally  imagined.  Befides,  there 
may  be  fomething  in  the  nature  of  their  mould 
warmer  than  in  that  of  our  Earth :  and  we  find  that 
all  our  heat  depends  not  on  the  rays  of  the  Sun ; 
for  if  it  did,  we  fhould  always  have  the  fame 
months  equally  hot  or  cold  at  their  annual  returns. 
But  it  is  far  otherwife,  for  February  is  fometimes 
warmer  than  May  \  which  muft  be  owing  to  va¬ 
pours  and  exhalations  from  the  Earth. 

86.  Every  perfon  who  looks  upon,  and  compares 
the  Syftems  of  Moons  together,  which  belong  to 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  muft  be  amazed  at  the  vaft 
magnitude  of  thefe  two  Planets,  and  the  noble  at¬ 
tendance  they  have  in  refpedt  of  our  little  Earth  : 
and  can  never  bring  himfelf  to  think,  that  an  infi¬ 
nitely  wife  Creator  fhould  difpofe  of  all  his  animals 
and  vegetables  here,  leaving  the  other  Planets 


All  oUr  heat 
depends  not 
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*  Optics,  Art.  95 » 
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it  i« hfgMy  bare  and  deftitute  of  rational  creatures.  To  fup* 

that^Hhe  pofe  that  he  had  any  view  to  our  benefit,  in  cre- 

p.antrs  .re  ating  thefe  Moons,  and  giving  them  their  motions 

inhabited,  T  j  o  °  0  •  •  ■  1  , 

round  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  to  imagine  that  he  in¬ 
tended  thefe  vaft  Bodies  for  any  advantage  to  us, 
when  he  well  knew  that  they  could  never  be  feen 
but  by  a  few  Aftronomers  peeping  through  tele- 
fcopes ;  and  that  he  gave  to  the  Planets  regular  re¬ 
turns  of  days  and  nights,  and  different  feafons  to 
all  where  they  would  be  convenient ;  but  of  no 
manner  of  fervicetous;  except  only  what  imme¬ 
diately  regards  our  own  Planet  the  Earth  ;  to  ima¬ 
gine,  I  fay,  that  he  did  all  this  on  our  account, 
would  be  charging  him  impioufiy  withhavingdone 
much  in  vain:  and  as  abfurd,  as  to  imagine  that 
he  has  created  a  little  Sun  and  a  Planetary  Syftem 
within  the  fhell  of  our  Earth,  and  intended  them 
for  our  ufe.  Thefe  confiderations  amount  to  little 
lefs  than  a  pofitive  proof,  that  all  the  Planets  are 
inhabited  :  for  if  they  are  not,  why  all  this  care  in 
ftirnifhing  them  with  fo  many  Moons,  to  fupply 
thofe  with  light  which  are  at  the  greater  diftances 
from  the  Sun?  Do  we  not  fee,  that  the  farther  a 
Planet  is  from  the  Sun,  the  greater  Apparatus  it 
has  for  that  purpofe?  fave  only  Mars,  which  be¬ 
ing  but  a  fmall  Planet,  may  have  Moons  too  fmall 
to  be  feen  by  us.  We  know  that  the  Earth  goes 
round  the  Sun,  and  turns  round  its  own  Axis,  to 
produce  the  viciftitudes  of  fummer  and  winter  by 
the  former,  and  of  day  and  night  by  the  latter  mo¬ 
tion,  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants^  May  we 
not  then  fairly  conclude,  by  parity  of  reafon,  that 
the  end  and  defign  of  all  the  other  Planets  is  the 
fame?  and  is  not  this  agreeable  to  the  beautiful 
harmony  which  exifts  throughout  the  Univerfe  ? 
Surely  it  is :  and  raifes  in  us  the  moft  magnificent 
ideas  of  the  SUPREME  BEING,  who  is  every 
where,  and  at  all  times  prefent  difplaying  his 
power,  wiidom,  and  goodnefs  among  all  his  crea¬ 
tures  !  and  diftri buting  happinefs  to  innumerable 
ranks  of  various  beings ! 

$7.  In 
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87.  In  Fig.  II.  we  have  a  view  of  the  propor¬ 
tional  breadth  of  the  Sun's  face  or  difc,  as  leen 

_  _  * 

from  the  different  Planets.  TheSun  is  reprefented 
1,  as  feen  from  Mercury;  N°  2,  as  feen 
from  Venus;  N°3,  as  feen  from  the  Earth ;  N9/f, 
as  feen  from  Mars;  N°  5,  as  feen  from  Jupiter; 
and  N°  6,  as  feen  from  Saturn. 

Let  the  circle  B  be  the  Sun  as  feen  from  any 
Planet  at  a  given  diftance;  to  another  Planet,  at 
double  that  diftance,  the  Sun  will  appear  juft  of 
half  that  breadth,  as  Ay  which  contains  only  one 
fourth  part  of  the  area  or  furface  of  B.  For  all 
circles,  as  well  as  fquare  furfaces,  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters.  Thus,  the 
fquare  A  is  juft  half  as  broad  as  the  fquare  B\  and 
yet  it  is  plain  to  fight,  that  B  contains  four  times 
as  much  furface  as  A .  Hence,  by  comparing  the 
diameters  of  the  above  Circles  (Fig.  II.)  together, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  round  numbers,  the  Sun 
appears  7  times  larger  to  Mercury  than  to  us,  90 
times  larger  to  us  than  to  Saturn,  and  630  times 
as  large  to  Mercury  as  to  Saturn. 

88.  In  Fig.  V.  we  have  a  view  of  the  bulks  of 
the  Piagets  in  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  a 
fuppofed  globe  of  two  feet  diameter  for  the  Sun. 
The  Earth  is  27  times  as  big  as  Mercury,  very 
little  bigger  than  Venus,  5  times  as  big  as  Mars; 
but  Jupiter  is  1049  times  as  big  as  the  Earth,  Sa¬ 
turn  586  times  as  big,  exclufive  of  his  Ring;  and 
the  Sun  is  877  thoufand  650  times  as  big  as  the 
Earth.  If  the  Planets  in  this  Figure  were  let  at 
their  due  diftances  from  a  Sun  of  two  feet  diame¬ 
ter,  according  to  their  proportional  bulks,  as  in 
our  Syftem,  Mercury  would  be  28  yards  from  the 
Sun's  center;  Venus  51  yards  1  foot;  the  Earth 
70  yards  2  feet;  Mars  107  yards  2  feet;  Jupiter 
370  yards  2  feet ;  and  Saturn  760  yards  2  feet. 
The  Comet  of  the  year  1680,  at  its  greateft  dif¬ 
tance,  10  thoufand  760  yards.  In  this  propor¬ 
tion,  the  Moon's  diftance  from  the  center  of  the 
Earth  would  be  only  jh  inches. 
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89.  To  affift  the  imagination  in  forming  an  idea 
of  the  vaft  diftances  of  the  Sun,  Planets,  and  Stars, 
let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  body  proje&ed  from  the  Sun 
fhould  continue  to  fly  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  can¬ 
non-ball,  i.  e.  480  miles  every  hour;  this  body 
would  reach  the  Orbit  of  Mercury,  in  7  years  221 
days  j  of  Venus,  in  14  years  8  days;  of  the  Earth, 
in  19  years  91  days;  of  Mars,  in  29  years  85  days; 
of  Jupiter,  in  ico  years  280  days;  of  Saturn,  in 
184  years  240  days  ;  to  the  Comet  of  1680,  at  its 
greateft  diftance  from  the  Sun,  in  2660 years;  and 
to  the  neareft  fixed  Stars  in  about  7  million  600 
thoufand  years. 

90.  As  the  Earth  is  not  in  the  center  of  the  Or¬ 
bits  in  which  the  Planets  move,  they  come  nearer 
to  it  and  go  farther  from  it,  at  different  times;  on 
which  account  they  appear  bigger  and  lefs  by  turns. 
Hence,  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  Planets 
are  not  always  a  certain  rule  to  know  them  by. 

21.  Under  Fig.  III.  are  the  names  and  charadters 
of  the  twelve  figns  ofthe  Zodiac,  which  the  Reader 
fhould  be  perfedlly  well  acquainted  with ;  fo  as 
to  know  the  charadlers  without  feeing  the  names. 
Each  fign  contains  30  degrees,  as  in  the  Circle 
bounding  the  Solar  Syftem;  to  which  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  flgns  are  fet  in  their  proper  places. 

92.  The  Comets  arefolid  opaque  bodies,  with 
long  tranfparent  trains  or  tails,  ifluing  from  that 
fide  which  is  turned  away  from  the  Sun.  They 
move  about  the  Sun  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes;  and 
are  of  a  much  greater  denflty  than  the  Earth ;  for 
fome  of  them  are  heated  in  every  period  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  would  vitrify  or  diffipate  any  fubftance 
known  to  us.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  computed  the 
heat  of  the  Comet  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1680,  when  neareft  the  Sun,  to  be  2000  times  hot¬ 
ter  than  red-hot  iron,  and  that  being  thus  heated, 
it  mu  ft  retain  its  heat  until  it  comes  round  again, 
although  its  Period  fhould  be  more  than  twenty 

thoufand 
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thoufand  years;  and  it  is  computed  to  be  only  575, 
The  method  of  computing  the  heat  of  bodies, 
keeping  at  any  known  diftance  from  the  Sun,  fo 
far  as  their  heat  depends  on  the  force  of  the  Sun’s 
rays,  is  very  eafy;  and  fhall  be  explained  in  the 
eighth  Chapter. 

93.  Part  of  the  Paths  of  three  Comets  are  deli¬ 
neated  in  the  Scheme  of  the  Solar  Syftem,  and  the 
years  marked  in  which  they  made  their  appearance. 
There  are,  at  lead,  21  Comets  belonging  toour  Syf¬ 
tem,  moving  in  all  forts  of  dire&ions ;  and  all  thofe 
which  have  been  obferved,  have  moved  through 
the  ethereal  Regions  and  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets, 
without  fuffering  the  leaftfenfiblerefiftance  in  their 
motions}  which  plainly  proves  that  the  Planets  do 
not  move  in  folid  Orbs.  Of  all  the  Comets,  the 
Periods  of  the  above  mentioned  three  only  are 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  firfl: 
of  thefe  Comets  appeared  in  the  years  1 531,  1607, 
and  1682 ;  and  is  expelled  to  appear  again  in  the 
year  1758,  and  every  75th  year  afterward.  The 
fecond  of  them  appeared  in  1532  and  1661,  and 
may  be  expe&ed  to  return  in  1789,  and  every 
129th  year  afterward.  The  third,  having  lad 
appeared  in  1680,  and  its  Period  being  no  lefs 
than  575  years,  cannot  return  until  the  year  2225. 
This  Comet,  at  its  greateft  diftance,  is  about  eleven 
thoufand  two  hundred  million  of  miles  from  the 
Sun  ;  and  at  its  lead  diftance  from  the  Sun’s  center, 
which  is  49,000  miles,  is  within  lefs  than  a  third 
part  of  the  Sun’s  femidiameter  from  his  furface. 
In  that  part  of  its  Orbit  which  is  neareft  the  Sun, 
it  flies  with  the  amazing  fwiftnefs  of  880,000  miles 
in  a  hour;  and  the  Sun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears 
a  hundred  degrees  in  breadth  ;  confequently  40 
thoufand  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The 
aftonifhing  length  that  this  Comet  runs  out  into 
empty  fpace,  fuggefts  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  the 
vaft  diftance  between  the  Sun  and  the  neareft  fixed 
Stars;  of  whofe  Attra&ions  all  the  Comets  mu  ft 
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keep  clear,  to  return  periodically,  and  go  round 
the  Sun;  and  it  fhews  us  alfo,  that  the  neared: 
Stars,  which  are  probably  thofe  that  feem  the 
larged,  are  as  big  as  our  Sun,  and  of  the  lame  na¬ 
ture  with  him;  otherwife,  t*ey  could  not  appear 
fo  large  and  bright  to  us  as  they  do  at  luch  an  im- 
menfe  diftance* 

94.  The  extreme  heat,  the  denfeatmofphere,  the 
grofs  vapours,  the  chaotic  Hare  of  the  Comets, 
feem  at  firft  fight  to  indicate  them  altogether  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  of  animal  life,  and  a  mod:  m Ter¬ 
abit  habitation  for  rational  beings;  and  therefore 
fome*  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  fo  many  hells 
for  tormenting  the  damned  with  perpetual  vicifli- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold.  But  when  we  confider,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  infinite  power  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity  ;  thelatter  inclining,  the  formerenabling 

him  to  make  creatures  fuited  to  all  dates  and  cir- 

* 

cumdances  ;  that  matter  exids  only  for  the  fake 
of  intelligent  beings;  and  that  wherever  we  find 
it,  we  always  find  it  pregnant  with  life,  or  necef- 
farily  fubfervient  thereto;  the  number  lefs  fpecies, 
the  adonifhing  diverfity  of  animals  in  earth,  air, 
water,  and  even  on  other  animals  ;  every  blade  of 
grafs,  every  tender  leaf,  every  natural  fluid,  fwarrn- 
ing  with  life;  and  every  one  of  thefe  enjoying  f'uch 
gratifications  as  the  nature  and  date  of  each  re- 
quires:  when  we  reflect  moreover  that  fome  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  till  experience  undeceived  us,  a  great 
part  of  the  Earth  was  adjudged  uninhabitable;  the 
Torrid  Zone,  by  reafon  of  exceffive  heat,  and  the 
two  Frigid  Zones  becaufe  of  their  intolerable  cold; 
it  feerns  highly  probable,  that  fuch  numerous  and 
large  maffes  of  durable  matter  as  the  Comets  are, 
however  unlike  they  be  to  our  Earth,  are  not  de- 
flitute  of  beings  capable  of  contemplating  with 
wonder,  and  acknowledging  with  gratitude,  the 
wifdom,  fymmetry  and  beauty  of  the  Creation; 

-  ■  \  i  t  .  . . 

*  Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  Agronomical  Principles  of  R-eligion. 
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which  is  more  plainly  to  be  obferved  in  their  ex« 
tenfive  Tour  through  the  Heavens,  than  in  our 
more  confined  Circuit.  If  farther  conjecture  is 
permitted,  may  we  not  fuppofc  them  inftrumental 
in  recruiting  the  expended  fuel  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
fupplying  the  exhaufted  moifture  of  the  Planets? 
However  difficult  it  may  be,  circumftanced  as  we 
are,  to  find  out  their  particular  deftination,  this  is 
an  undoubted  truth,  that  wherever  the  Deity  ex¬ 
erts  his  power,  there  he  alio  manifefts  his  wifdom 
and  goodnefs. 


very  anci¬ 
ent,  and  de* 
monftrable* 


95.  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  here  defcribed,  ThisSyfler^ 
is  not  a  late  invention;  for  it  was  known  and 
taught  by  the  wife  Samiayi  philofopher  Pythago¬ 
ras,  and  others  among  the  Ancients :  but  in  latter 

times  was  loft,  till  the  15th  century,  when  it  was 
again  reftored  by  the  famous  PoliJJj  philofopher, 

N  icHOLAUs  Copernicus,  who  was  born  a  iPhorn 
in  the  year  1473.  In  this,  he  was  followed  by  the 
greateft  mathematicians  and  philofophers  that  have 
fince  lived  ;  as  Kepler,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Gassendus,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  the  laft  of 
whom  has  eftabliffied  this  Syftem  on  fuch  an  ever- 
Jafting  foundation  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
demonftration,  as  can  never  be  fhaken  :  and  none 
who  underftand  him  can  hefitate  about  it. 

96.  In  the  P tolome an  Syftem ,  the  Earth  was  fup-  The  ptoio- 
pofed  to  be  fixed  in  the  Center  of  the  Univerfe;  ™mabfurd, 
and  that  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 

Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  moved  round  the  Earth: 
above  the  Planets,  this  Hypothefis  placed  the  Fir¬ 
mament  of  Stars,  and  then  the  two  Chryftalline 
Spheres ;  all  which  were  included  in  and  received 
motion  from  th z  Primum  Mobile,  which  conftantly 
revolved  about  the  Earth  in  24  hours  from  Eaft  to 
Weft.  But  as  this  rude  fcheme  was  found  inca¬ 
pable  of  (landing  the  teft  of  art  and  obfervation,  it 
was  foon  rejeCled  by  all  true  philofophers ;  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofttion  and  violence  of  blind 
ancj  zealous  bigots.  97.  The 
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The  Tycho-  yj  t  The  Tychonic  Syftem  fucceeded  the  Plolo - 

pirti/tru”,*  tnean^  but  was  never  To  generally  received.  In 
and  partly  this  the  Earth  was  fuppofed  to  ftand  dill  in  the 
Center  of  the  Univerfe  or  Firmament  of  Stars, 
and  the  Sun  to  revolve  about  it  every  24  hours  j 
the  Planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  going  round  the  Sun  in  the  times  already 
mentioned.  But  fome  of  Tycho's  difciples  fup¬ 
pofed  the  Earth  to  have  a  diurnal  motion  round 
its  Axis,  and  the  Sun  with  ail  the  above  Planets 
to  go  round  the  Earth  in  a  year ;  the  Planets 
moving  round  the  Sun  in  the  forefaid  times. 
This  hypothefis,  being  partly  true  and  partly 
falfe,  was  embraced  by  few ;  and  foon  gave  way 
to  the  only  true  and  rational  Syftem,  reftored 
by  Copernicus,  and  demonftrated  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

98.  To  bring  the  foregoing  particulars  into  one 
point  of  view,  with  leveral  others  which  follow, 
concerning  the  periods,  Diftances,  Bulks,  of 
the  Planets,  the  following  Table  is  inferted* 
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Of  matter 
and  motion. 


Gravity  de- 
monitrable. 


CHAP.  III. 

Tk  COPERNICAN  SYSTEM  demon- 

jirated  to  be  true . 

99.  /T ATTER  is  of  itfelf  inactive,  and  indift 

1. Vi  fere nt  to  motion  or  reft.  A  body  at  reft 
can  never  put  itfelf  in  motion;  a  body  in  motion 
can  never  ftop  or  move  flower  of  itfelf.  Hence* 
when  we  fee  a  body  in  motion,  v/e  conclude  fome 
other  fubftance  rrsuft  have  given  it  that  motion; 
when  we  fee  a  body  fall  from  motion  to  reft*  we 
conclude  fome  other  body  or  caufe  ftopt  it. 

100.  All  motion  is  naturally  rectilineal.  A 
bullet  thrown  by  the  hand,  or  difcharged  from  a 
cannon,  would  continue  to  move  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  it  received  at  firft,  if  no  other  power  di¬ 
verted  its  courfe.  Therefore,  when  we  fee  a  body 
moving  in  a  curve  of  whatever  kind,  we  conclude 
k  muft  be  aCted  upon  by  two  powers  at  lead:  one 
to  put  it  in  motion,  and  another  drawing  it  off 
from  the  rectilineal  courfe  which  it  would  other- 
wife  have  continued  to  move  in. 

ior.  The  power  by  which  bodies  fall  toward 
the  Earth,  is  called  Gravity  or  Attraction.  By  this 
power  in  the  Earth  it  is,  that  all  bodies,  on  what¬ 
ever  fide,  fall  in  lines  perpendicular  to  its  furface. 
On  oppofite  parts  of  the  Earth  bodies  fall  in  oppo- 
fite  directions,  all  toward  the  center,  where  the 
whole  force  of  gravity  is,  as  it  were,  accumulated. 
By  this  power  conftantly  aCting  on  bodies  near  the 
Earth,  they  are  kept  from  leaving  it  altogether; 
and  thofe  on  its  furface,  are  kept  thereto  on  all 
Tides,  fo  that  they  cannot  fall  from  it.  Bodies 
thrown  with  any  obliquity  are  drawn  by  this  power 
from  a  ftraight  line  into  a  curve,  until  they  fall  to 
the  ground :  the  greater  the  force  by  which  they  are 
thrown,  the  greater  is  the  diftance  they  are  carried 
before  they  fall.  If  we  fuppofe  a  body  carried 

fever  ai 
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feveral  miles  above  the  Earth,  and  there  projected 
in  a  hor  izontal  direct  on  with  fo  great  a  velocity 
that  it  would  move  more  than  a  femidiameter  of 
the  Earth  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  fall  to  the 
Earth  by  gravity;  in  that  cafe,  if  there  were  no 
refitting  medium  in  the  way,  the  body  would  not 
fall  to  the  Earth  at  all,  but  continue  to  circulate 
round  the  Earth,  keeping  always  the  fame  path, 
and  returning  to  the  point  from  whence  it  was  pro¬ 
jected  with  the  fame  velocity  as  at  firft. 

102.  We  find  the  Moon  moves  round  the  Earth  Projectile 
in  an  Orbit  nearly  circular.  The  Moon  therefore  ^nftrtbJc 
mutt  be  aCted  on  by  two  powers  or  forces ;  one 
which  would  caufe  her  to  move  in  a  right  line, 
another  bending  her  motion  from  that  line  into  a 
curve.  This  attractive  power  mutt  be  feated  in 

the  Earth,  for  there  is  no  other  body  within  the 
Moon’s  Orbit  to  draw  her.  The  attractive  power 
of  the  Earth  therefore  extends  to  the  Moon  ;  and 
in  combination  with  her  projeCtile  force,  caufes  her 
to  move  round  the  Earth  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  circulating  body  above  fuppofed. 

103.  The  Moons  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  ob-  The  Su« 
ferved  to  move  round  their  primary  Planets :  there-  each 
fore  there  is  an  attractive  power  in  thefe  Planets.  clher« 

All  the  Planets  move  round  the  Sun,  and  refpeCt 

it  for  their  center  of  motion  :  therefore  the  Sun 
mutt  be  endowed  with  an  attracting  power,  as  well 
as  the  Earth  and  Planets.  The  like  may  be  proved 
of  the  Comets.  So  that  all  the  bodies  or  matter 
of  the  Solar  Syftem,  are  poiTefied  of  this  power* 
and  perhaps  fo  is  all  matter  whatever. 

104.  As  the  Sun  attracts  the  Planets  with  their 

Satellites,  and  the  Earth  the  Moon,  fo  the  Planets 

and  Satellites  re-attraCt  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  the 

Earth;  aCtion  and  re-aCtion  being  always  equal. 

This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  obfervation;  for  the 

Moon  raifes  tides  in  the  ocean,  and  the  Satellites 

and  Planets  difturb  one  another’s  motions. 

% 

105.  Every 
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105.  Every  particle  of  matter  being  poflefTed 
of  an  attracting  power,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  attracting 
particles:  that  is,  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
body.  This  is  demonftrated  from  experiments  on 
pendulums :  for  if  they  are  of  equal  lengths^  what¬ 
ever  their  weights  be,  they  always  vibrate  in 
equal  times.  Now,  if  one  be  double  the  weight 
of  another,  the  force  of  gravity  or  attraction  muft 
be  double  to  make  it  ofciilate  with  the  fame  cele¬ 
rity  :  if  one  is  thrice  the  weight  or  quantity  of 
matter  of  another,  it  requires  thrice  the  force  of 
gravity  to  make  it  move  with  the  fame  celerity. 
Hence  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  gravity  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
bodies,  whatever  their  bulks  or  figures  are. 

106.  Gravity  alfo,  like  all  other  virtues  or  ema¬ 
nations,  either  drawing  or  impelling  a  body  to¬ 
ward  a  center,  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  increafes  :  that  is,  a  body  at  twice  the  dif- 
tance  attracts  another  with  only  a  fourth  part  of 
the  force;  at  four  times  the  diftance,  with  a  fix- 
teenth  part  of  the  force.  This  too  is  confirmed 
from  obfervation,  by  comparing  the  diftance 
which  the  Moon  falls  in  a  minute  from  a  right  line 
touching  her  Orbit,  with  the  fpace  which  bodies 
near  the  Earth  fall  in  the  fame  time:  and  alfo  by 
comparing  the  forces  which  retain  Jupiter’s  Moons 
in  their  Orbits.  This  will  be  more  fully  explained 
in  the  leventh  Chapter. 

107.  The  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  may  be 
exemplified  by  a  boat  and  a  fhip  on  the  water,  tied 
by  a  rope.  Let  a  man  either  in  a  fhip  or  boat  pull 
the  rope  (it  is  the  fame  in  effect  at  which  end  he 
pulls,  for  the  rope  will  be  equally  ftretched 
throughout)  the  fhip  and  boat  will  be  drawn  to¬ 
ward  one  another*,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  boat  will  move  as  much  fafter  than  the  fhip, 
as  the  fhip  is  heavier  than  the  boat.  Suppofe  the 
boat  as  heavy  as  the  fhip,  and  they  will  draw  one 
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another  equally  (fetting  afide  the  greater  refiftance 
of  the  Water  on  the  bigger  body)  and  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  firft  diftance  between  them.  If  the 
fhip  is  a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand  times  heavier 
than  the  boat,  the  boat  will  be  drawn  a  thoufand 
or  ten  thoufand  times  fader  than  the  fhip ;  and 
meet  proportionably  nearer  the  place  from  which 
the  fhip  fet  out.  Now,  while  one  man  pulls  the 
rope,  endeavouring  to  bring  the  fhip  and  boat  to¬ 
gether,  let  another  man,  in  the  boat,  endeavour  to 
row  it  off  fideway,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  rope; 
and  the  former,  indead  of  being  able  to  draw  the 
boat  to  the  diip,  will  find  it  enough  for  him  to 
keep  the  boat  from  going  further  off;  while  the 
latter,  endeavouring  to  row  off  the  boat  in  a  draight 
line,  will,  by  means  of  the  other's  pulling  it  to¬ 
ward  the  fhip,  row  the  boat  round  the  fhip  at  the 
rope’s  length  from  her.  Here  the  power  employed 
to  drawthe  fhip  and  boat  to  one  another  reprefents 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  Sun  and  Planets  by 
which  the  Planets  would  fall  freely  toward  the 
Sun  with  a  quick  motion;  and  would  alfo  in  fall¬ 
ing  attraCl  the  Sun  toward  them.  And  the  power 
employed  to  row  off  the  boat  reprefents  the  pro- 
jeCtile  force  impreffed  on  the  Planets  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  fo,  to  the  Sun’s  attraction  ;  by  which 
means  the  Planets  move  round  the  Sun,  and  are 
kept  from  falling  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  attempted  to  make  a  heavy  fhip  go  round  a 
light  boat,  they  will  meet  fooner  than  the  fhip  can 
get  round;  or  the  fhip  will  drag  the  boat  after  it. 

108.  Let  the  above  principles  be  applied  to  the 
Sun  and  Earth;  and  they  will  evince,  beyond  a 
poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Sun,  not  the  Earth, 
is  the  center  of  the  Syftem ;  and  that  the  Earth 
moves  round  the  Sun  as  the  other  Planets  do. 

For,  if  the  Sun  moves  about  the  Earth,  the 
Earth's  attractive  power  muff  draw  the  Sun  toward 
it  from  the  line  of  projection,  fo  as  to  bend  its 

motion 
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motion  into  a  curve.  But  the  Sun  being  at  lead 
227  thoufand  times  as  heavy  as  the  Earth,  by  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  weightier  as  its  quantity  of  matter  is 
greater,  it  muft  move  227  thoufand  times  as  flowly 
toward  the  Earth,  as  . the  Earth  does  toward  the 
Sun  ;  and  confequently  the  Earth  would  fall  to  the 
Sun  in  a  fhort  time,  if  it  had  not  a  very  ftrong  pro- 
jeCtile  motion  to  carry  it  off.  The  Earth  therefore, 
as  well  as  every  other  Planet  in  the  Syftem,  muft 
have  a  rectilineal  impulfe,  to  prevent  its  falling 
The abfur-  to  the  Sun.  To  fay,  that  gravitation  retains  all 
dityof  fup-  tjie  ot^er  Planets  in  their  Orbits  without  affe&ing 
larTh  at e  the  Earth,  which  is  placed  between  the  Orbits  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe  that 
fix  cannon  bullets  might  be  projected  upward  to 
different  heights  in  the  Air,  and  that  five  of  them 
fhould  fall  down  to  the  ground;  but  the  fixth, 
which  is  neither  the  higheft  nor  the  lowed,  fhould 
remain  fufpended  in  the  Air  without  falling,  and 
the  earth  move  round  about  it. 

109.  There  is  nofuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  heavy 
body  moving  round  a  light  one  as  its  center  of 
motion.  A"  pebble  fattened  to  a  mill-ftone  by  a 
firing,  may  by  an  eafy  impulfe  be  made  to  circu¬ 
late  round  the  mill-ftone :  but  no  impulfe  can 
make  a  mill-ftone  circulate  round  a  loofe  pebble, 
for  the  mill-ftone  would  go  off,  and  carry  the 
pebble  along  with  it. 

1 10.  The  Sun  is  fo  immenfely  bigger  and  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  Earth  *,  that  if  he  was  moved  out 
of  his  place,  not  only  the  Earth,  but  all  the  other 
Planets,  if  they  were  united  into  one  mafs,  would 
be  carried  along  with  the  Sun,  as  the  pebble 
would  be  with  the  mill-ftone. 

hi.  By  confidcring  the  law  of  gravitation, 
which  takes  place  throughout  the  Solar  Syftem,  in 
another  light,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Earth 
moves  round  the  Sun  in  a  year;  and  not  the  Sun 
round  the  Earth.  It  has  been  fhewn  (§  106)  that 

*  As  will  be  demonflrated  in  the  Ninth  Chapter. 
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the  power  of  gravity  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  The^ar- 

r  .  c>  '  .  .  mony  of 

durance  increales;  and  from  this  it  follows  with  theceiefthi 
mathematical  certainty,  that  when  two  or  more  m0U00!' 
bodies  move  round  another  as  their  center  of  mo¬ 
tion,  the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  will  be  to 
one  another  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  cubes 
of  their  diftances  from  the  central  body.  This 
holds  precifely  with  regard  to  the  Planets  round 
the  Sun,  and  the  Satellites  round  the  Planets ;  the 
relative  diftances  of  all  which  are  well  known. 

But,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Sun  to  move  round  the 
Earth,  and  compare  its  period  with  the  Moon’s 
by  the  above  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Sun 
would  take  no  lefs  than  173,510  days  to  move 
round  the  Earth,  in  which  cafe  our  year  would  be 
475  times  as  long  as  it  now  is.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  afpeCts  of  increafe  and  decreafe  of 
the  Planets,  the  times  of  their  feeming  to  (land 
(till,  and  to  move  direCt  and  retrograde,  anfwer 
precifely  to  the  Earth’s  motion  *,  but  not  at  all  to 
the  Sun’s,  without  introducing  the  mo  ft  abfurd  and 
monftrous  fuppofitions,  which  would  deftroy  all 
harmony,  order,  and  fimplicity  in  the  Syftem. 
Moreover,  if  the  Earth  be  fuppofed  to  ftand  (till, 
and  the  Stars  to  revolve  in  free  fpaces  about  the 
Earth  in  24  hours,  it  is  certain  that  the  forces  by 
which  the  Stars  revolve  in  their  Orbits  are  not  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Earth,  but  to  the  centers  of  the  feve- 
ral  Orbits;,  that  is,  of  the  feveral  parallel  Circles  Thcabfur~ 
which  the  Stars  on  different  fides  of  the  Equator  ponngihe” 
defcribe  every  day  ;  and  the  like  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  diurnal  motion  of  the  move  round 
Planets,  fince  they  are  never  in  the  EquinoCtiai  theEarth* 
but  twice  in  their  courfes  with  regard  to  the  ftarry 
Heavens.  But,  that  forces  fhould  be  directed  to 
no  central  body,  on  which  they  phyfically  depend, 
but  to  innumerable  imaginary  points  in  the  Axis 
of  the  Earth  produced  to  the  Poles  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  is^Kypothefis  too  abfurd  to  be  allowed  of 
by  any  rational  creature.  And  it  is  ftill  more  ab- 
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furd  to  imagine  that  thefe  forces  fhould  increafe 
exa&ly  in  proportion  to  the  diftances  from  this 
Axis  5  for  that  is  an  indication  of  an  increafe  to  in¬ 
finity  ;  whereas  the  force  of  attradtion  is  found  to 
decreafe  in  receding  from  the  fountain  from  whence 
it  flows.  But,  the  farther  any  Star  is  from  the  qui- 
efcent  Pole,  the  greater  muff  be  the  Orbit  which 
it  defcribes ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  go  round  in  the 
fame  time  as  the  neareit  Star  to  the  Pole  does. 
And  if  we  take  into  confideration  the  two-fold  mo¬ 
tion  obferved  in  the  Stars,  one  diurnal  round  the 
Axis  of  the  Earth  in  24  hours,  and  the  other  round 
the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic  in  25920  years,  §  251,  it 
would  require  an  explication  of  fuch  a  perplexed 
compofition  of  forces,  as  could  by  no  means  be 
reconciled  with  anyphyfical  Theory, 

1 1 2.  There  is  but  one  objedtion  of  any  weight 
that  can  be  made  again!!  the  Earth’s  motion  round 
the  Sun,  which  is,  that  in  oppofite  points  of  the 
Earth’s  Orbit,  its  Axis,  which  always  keeps  a  pa¬ 
rallel  diredlion,  would  point  to  different  flxed  Stars  •, 
which  is  not  found  to  be  fadh  But  this  objedtion 
is  eaflly  removed,  by  confidering  the  immenfe  dif- 
tance  of  the  Stars  in  refpedt  of  the  diameter  of  the 
Earth’s  Orbit;  the  latter  being  no  more  than  a 
point  when  compared  to  the  former.  If  we  lay  a 
ruler  on  the  fide  of  a  table,  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  ruler  view  the  top  of  a  fpire  at  ten  miles  dif- 
tance,  then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  table  in  a  parallel  fituation  to  what  it  had  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  fpire  will  ffill  appear  along  the  edge 
of  the  ruler;  becaufe  our  eyes,  even  when  affifted 
by  the  bell:  inflruments,  are  incapable  of  diftin- 
gu idling  fo  fmall  a  change  at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

1 1 3.  Dr.  Bradley  found  by  a  long  feries  of  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations,  that  there  is  a  fmall  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  the  flxed  Stars,  occafioned  by  the 
aberration  of  their  light,  and  fo  exactly  anfwering  to 
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an  annual  motion  of  the  Earth,  as  evinces  the  fame, 
even  to  a  mathematical  demonftration.  Thofe 
who  are  qualified  to  read  the  Dodlor’s  modeft  Ac¬ 
count  of  this  great  difcovery,  may  confult  the  Phi - 
lojophical  T ranjaftions ,  N°  406.  Or  they  may  find 
it  treated  of  at  large  by  Drs.  Smith*,  Long-)*, 
Desaguliers  J,  Rutherfurth  I),  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin,  Mr.  Simpson^,  and  M.  de  la  Caille**. 

1 14.  It  is  true  that  the  Sun  feems  to  change  his  wbythe 
place  daily,  fo  as  to  make  a  tour  round  the  (tarry  ^VangY* 
Heavens  in  a  year.  But  whether  the  Sun  or  Earth  displace, 
moves,  this  appearance  will  be  the  fame 3  for, 

when  the  Earth  is  in  any  part  of  the  Heavens,  the 
Sun  will  appear  in  the  oppofite.  And  therefore 
this  appearance  can  be  no  objection  againft  the 
motion  of  the  Earth. 

1 15.  It  is  well  known  to  every  perfon  whojias 
failed  on  fmooth  water,  or  been  carried  by  a  dream 
in  a  calm,  that,  however  fall  the  veflel  goes,  he 
does  not  feel  its  progreflive  motion.  The  motion 
of  the  Earth  is  incomparably  more  fmooth  and  u  ni¬ 
form  than  that  of  a  (hip,  or  any  machine  made  and 
moved  by  human  art:  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  we  can  feel  its  motion. 

11 6.  We  find  that  the  Sun,  and  thofe  Planets  TheEarth’s 
on  which  there  arevifible  fpots,  turn  round  their  YaYYc- 
Axes  :  for  the  fpots  move  regularly  over  their  monftrated. 
Difcsff.  From  hence  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  other  Planets,  on  which  we  fee  no 

fpots,  and  the  Earth,  which  is  likewife  a  Planet, 
have  fuch  rotations.  But  being  incapable  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  Earth,  and  viewing  it  at  a  diltance,  and  its 
rotation  being  fmooth  and  uniform,  we  can  neither 

*  Optics,  B.  I.  §  1 178.  f  Aflronomy,  B.  II.  §838. 

X  Philofophy,  Vol.I.  p.401.  jj  Account  of  Sir  liaac 

Newton's  Pbilc/opbical  Difconjeriea ,  B.  Ill-  c.  2'.  §  3. 

f[  Mathemat.  EfTays,  p.  1.  Elemem  d' Ajlroncmie,  §  381. 

ff  The  face  of  the  Sun,  Mcon,  or  any  Planet,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  eye,  is  called  its  Difc. 
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fee  it  move  on  its  Axis  as  we  do  the  Planets,  nor 
feel  ourfelves  affcdted  by  its  motion.  Yet 'there 
is  one  effedl  of  fuch  a  motion,  which  will  enable 
us  to  judge  with  certainty  whether  the  Earth  re¬ 
volves  on  its  Axis  or  not.  All  Globes  which  do  not 
turn  round  their  Axes  will  be  perfed  fpheres,  on 
account  of  the  equality  of  the  weight  of  bodies  on 
their  furfaces ;  efpecially  of  the  fluid  parts.  But 
all  Globes  which  turn  on  their  Axes  will  be  oblate 
fpheriodsj  that  is,  their  furfaces  will  be  higher  or 
farther  from  the  center  in  the  equatorial  than  in 
the  polar  Regions  5  for,  as  the  equatorial  parts 
move  quickeft,  they  will  recede  fartheft  from  the 
Axis  of  motion,  and  enlarge  the  equatorial  dia¬ 
meter.  That  our  Earth  is  really  of  this  figure,  is 
demonftrable  from  the  unequal  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  and  the  unequal  lengths  of  degrees  in 
different  latitudes.  Since  then  the  Earth  is  higher 
at  the  Equator  than  at  the  Poles,  the  fea,  which 
naturally  runs  downward,  or  toward  the  places 
which  are  neareft  the  center,  would  run  toward 
the  polar  Regions,  and  leave  the  equatorial  parts 
dry,  if  the  centrifugal  force  of  thefe  parts  by 
which  the  waters  were  carried  thither  did  not  keep 
them  from  returning.  The  Earth’s  equatorial  dia¬ 
meter  is  36  miles  longer  than  its  Axis. 

Ail  bodies  1 17.  Bodies  near  the  Poles  are  heavier  than  thofe 
thePoicf  toward  the  Equator,  becaufe  they  are  nearer  the 
than  they  Earth’s  center,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  Earth’s 

the^quator!  attra&ion  is  accumulated.  They  are  alfo  heavier, 
becaufe  their  centrifugal  force  is  lefs,  on  account 
of  their  diurnal  motion  being  flower.  For  both 
thefe  reafons,  bodies  carried  from  the  Poles  toward 
the  Equator,  gradually  lofe  of  their  weight.  Ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  a  pendulum,  which  vibrates 
feconds  near  the  Poles,  vibrates  flower  near  the 
Equator,  which  fhews,  that  it  is  lighter  or  lefs 
attradled  there.  To  make  it  ofcillate  in  the  fame 
time,  it  is  found  necefiary  to  diminifh  its  length. 
By  comparing  the  different  lengths  of  pendulums 
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fwinging  feconds  at  the  Equator  and  at  London,  it 
is  found  that  a  pendulum  mu  ft  be  lines 

Ihorter  at  the  Equator  than  at  the  Poles.  A  line 
is  a  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

1 1 8.  If  the  Earth  turned  round  its  Axis  in  84 
minutes  43  feconds,  the  centrifugal  force  would  be 
equal  to  the  power  of  gravity  at  the  Equator;  and 
all  bodies  there  would  entirely  lofe  their  weight. 
If  the  Earth  revolved  quicker,  they  would  all  fly 
off,  and  leave  it. 

1 19.  A  perfon  on  the  Earth  can  no  more  be  fen- 
fible  of  its  undifturbed  motion  on  its  Axis,  than 
one  in  the  cabin  of  a  (hip  on  fmooth  water  can  be 
fenfible  of  the  (hip’s  motion  when  it  turns  gently 
and  uniformly  round.  It  is  therefore  no  argument 
againft  the  Earth’s  diurnal  motion,  that  we  do  not 
feel  it :  nor  is  the  apparent  revolutions  of  the  celef- 
tial  bodies  every  day  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  thefe 
motions;  for  whether  we  or  they  revolve,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  the  very  fame.  A  perfon  looking 
through  the  cabin-windows  of  a  fhip  as  ftrongly 
fancies  the  obje&s  on  land  to  go  round  when  the 
lliip  turns,  as  if  they  were  actually  in  motion. 

120.  If  we  could  trandate  ourfelves  from  Planet 
to  Planet,  we  fhould  (till  find  that  the  Stars  would 
appear  of  the  fame  magnitudes,  and  at  the  fame 
diftances  from  each  other,  as  they  do  to  us  here  : 
becaufe  the  width  of  the  remoteft  Plahet’s  Orbit 
bears  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the 
Stars.  But  then,  the  Heavens  would  feem  to  re¬ 
volve  about  very  different  Axes ;  and  confequently, 
thofe  quiefeent  points,  which  are  our  Poles  in 
the  Heavens,  would  feem  to  revolve  about  other 
points,  which,  though  apparently  in  motion  as  feen 
from  the  Earth,  would  be  at  reft  as  feen  from  any 
other  Planet.  Thus  the  Axis  of  Venus,  which  lies 
almoft  at  right  Angles  to  the  Axis  of  the  Earth, 
would  have  its  motionlefs  Poles  in  two  oppolite 
points  of  the  Heavens  lying  almoft  in  our  Equi- 
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nocfial,  where  the  motion  appears  quickeft,  becaufe 
it  is  feemingly  performed  in  the  greateft  Circle. 
And  the  very  Poles,  which  are  at  reft  tons,  have 
the  quickeft  motion  of  all  as  feen  from  Venus. 
To  Mars  and  Jupiter  the  Heavens  appear  to  turn 
round  with  very  different  velocities  on  the  fame 
Axis,  whofe  Poles  are  about  23!  degrees  from  ours. 
Were  we  on  Jupiter,  we  fhould  be  at  firft  amazed 
at  the  rapid  motion  of  the  Heavens;  the  Sun  and 
Stars  going  round  in  9  hours  56  minutes.  Could 
we  go  from  thence  to  Venus,  we  fhould  be  as  much 
furprifed  at  the  flownefs  of  the  heavenly  motions; 
the  Sun  going  but  once  round  in  584  hours,  and 
the  Stars  in  540.  And  could  we  go  from  Venus  to 
the  Moon,  we  fhould  fee  the  Heavens  turn  round 
with  a  yet  flower  motion;  the  Sun  in  708  hours, 
the  Stars  in  655.  As  it  is  impoffible  thefe  vari¬ 
ous  circumvolutions  in  fuch  different  times,  and 
on  fuch  different  Axes,  can  be  real,  fo  it  is  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  the  Heavens  to  revolve  about 
ourEarth  more  than  it  does  about  any  other  Planet. 
When  we  refledt  on  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  to  which  162,000,000  of  miles,  the  diameter 
of  the  Barth’s  Orbit,  is  but  a  point,  we  are  filled 
with  amazement  at  the  immenfityof  their  diftance. 
But  if  we  try  to  frame  an  idea  of  the  extreme  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  the  Stars  muft  move,  if  they  move 
round  the  Earth  in  24  hours,  the  thought  becomes 
fo  much  too  big  for  our  imagination,  that  we  can 
no  more  conceive  it  than  we  do  infinity  or  eternity. 
If  the  Sun  was  to  go  round  the  Earth  in  24  hours, 
he  muft  travel  upward  of  300,000  miles  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  :  but  the  Stars  being  at  leaft  400,000  times  as 
far  from  the  Sun  as  the  Sun  is  from  us,  thofe 
about  the  Equator  muft  move  400,000  times  as 
quick.  And  all  this  to  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than 
what  can  be  as  fully  and  much  more  fi  imply  obtained 
by  the  Earth’s  turning  round  eaftward,  as  on  an 
Axis,  every  %\  hours,  caufing  thereby  an  apparent 
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diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun  weftward,  and  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  alternate  returns  of  day  and  night, 

1 21.  As  to  the  common 
Earth’s  motion  on  its  Axis, 

fwcred  and  fet  afide.  That  it  may  turn  without  urnal  mo- 
being  feen  or  felt  by  us  to  do  fo,  has  been  already  fwered." 
fliewn,  §  1 1 9.  But  fome  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
if  the  Earth  turns  eaftward  (as  it  certainly  does,  if 
it  turns  at  all)  a  ball  fired  perpendicularly  upward 
in  the  air  mult  fall  confiderably  weftward  of  the 
place  it  was  projedted  from.  The  objedtion,  which 
at  firft  feems  to  have  fome  weight,  will  be  found 
to  have  none  at  all,  when  we  confider  that  the  gun 
and  ball  partake  of  the  Earth’s  motion ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ball  being  carried  forward  with  the  air  as 
quick  as  the  Earth  and  air  turn,  muft  fall  down  on 
the  fame  place.  A  (tone  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a 
main-maft,  if  it  meets  with  no  obftacle,  falls  on  the 
deck  as  near  the  foot  of  the  maft  when  the  fhip  fails 
as  when  it  does  not.  If  an  inverted  bottle,  full  of 
liquor,  be  hung  up  to  the  deling  of  the  cabin, 
and  a  fmall  holebe  made  in  the  cork  to  let  the 
liquor  drop  through  on  the  floor,  the  drops  will 
fall  juft  as  far  forward  on  the  floor  when  the  fhip 
fails  as  when  it  is  at  reft.  And  gnats  or  flies  can  as 
eafiiy  dance  among  one  another  in  a  moving  cabin 
as  in  a  fixed  chamber.  As  for  thofe  fcripture  ex- 
prefilons  which  leem  to  contradidf  the  Earth’s 
motion,  the  following  reply  may  be  made  to  them 
all :  It  is  plain  from  many  inftances,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  inftrudt  us  in 
Philofophy  or  Aftronomy;  and  therefore,  on  thofe 
fubjedts,  expreftions  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  literal  fenfe  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  as  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  common  apprehenfionsof  mankind. 

Men  of  fenfe  in  ail  ages,  when  not  treating  of  the 
fciences  purpofely,  have  followed  this  method  : 
and  ft  would  be  in  vain  to  follow  any  other  in  ad- 
drdfing  ourfelves  to  the  vulgar,  or  bulk  of  any 
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community.  Mofes  calls  the  Moon  A  GREAT 
LUMINARY  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  as  well  as 
the  Sun  :  but  the  Moon  is  known  to  be  an  opaque 
body,  and  the  fmalleft  that  Aftronomers  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Heavens ;  and  fhines  upon  us  not  by 
any  inherent  light  of  its  own,  but  by  refle&ing 
the  light  of  the  Sun.  Mofes  might  know  this,  but 
had  he  told  the  Ifraelites  fo,  they  would  have  hared 
at  him;  and  confidered  him  rather  as  a  madman, 
than  as  a  perfon  commiffioned  by  the  Almighty  to 
be  their  leader. 

*  '  ^ 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

fhe  "Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  as  feen  from  different 

Parts  of  the  Earth. 

We  are  kept  122.  \  ¥  7  E  are  kept  to  the  Earth's  furface  on 
bygravfty!1  y  V  all  tides  by  the  power  of  its  central 

attradlion ;  which,  laying  hold  of  all  bodies  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  denfnies  or  quantities  of  matter,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  bulks,  conftitutes  what  we  call 
their  weight.  And  having  the  fky  over  our  heads, 
go  where  we  will,  and  our  feet  toward  the  center 
of  the  Earth,  we  call  it  up  over  our  heads,  and 
down  under  our  feet:  although  the  fame  right  line 
which  is  down  to  us,  if  continued  through  and  be¬ 
yond  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Earth,  would  b  tup  to 
plate  n.  the  inhabitants  on  the  oppofite  fide.  For,  the  in- 
Fig.  i.  habitant1'  a,  /,  e ,  s ,  o3  q3  /,  (land  with  their  feet 

toward  the  Earth’s  center  C,  and  have  the  fame 
figure  of  fky  jV,  /,  Ey  S ,  O,  Q,  Ly  over  their 

heads.  Therefore,  the  point  S  is  as  diredly  upward 
to  the  inhabitant  s  on  the  South  Pole,  as iVis  to  the 
inhabitant  n  on  the  North  Pole:  fo  is  E  to  the 
inhabitant  e  luppoled  to  be  on  the  North  end  of 
Peru ;  and  i^to  the  oppofite  inhabitant  q  on  the 
middle  of  the  lfland  Sumatra.  Each  of  thefe  ob-. 
Antipodes,  fervers  is  furprifed  that  his  oppofite  or  Antipode  can 
ftand  with  his  head  hanging  downward.  But  let 
11  either 
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either  go  to  the  other,  and  he  will  tell  him  that  he  PLATE  il 
flood  as  upright  and  firm  on  the  place  where  he 
was,  as  he  now  (lands  where  he  is.  To  all  thefe 
obfervers  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  feem  to 
turn  round  the  points  JV  and  Sy  as  the  Poles  of  Axis  of  the 
the  fixed  Axis  NCS-,  becaufe  the  Earth  does  Wo,ld* 
really  turn  round  the  mathematical  line  nCs  as 
round  an  Axis,  of  which  n  is  the  North  Pole,  and  its  Foies. 
s  the  South  Pole.  The  inhabitant  U  (Fig.  II.)  Fig.  11. 
affirms,  that  he  is  on  the  uppermoft  fide  of  the 
Earth,  and  wonders  how  another  at  L  can  (land 
on  the  undermoft  fide  with  his  head  hanging  down¬ 
wards.  But  U  in  the  mean  time  forgers  that  in 
twelve  hours  time  he  will  be  carried  half  round 
with  the  Earth,  and  then  be  in  the  very  fituation 
that  L  now  is,  although  as  far  from  him  as  before. 

And  yet,  when  I/comes  there,  he  will  find  no  dif¬ 
ference  as  to  his  manner  of  (landing;  only  he  will 
fee  theoppofite  half  of  the  Heavens,  and  imagine 
the  Heavens  to  have  gone  half  round  the  Earth. 

t 

123.  When  we  fee  a  Globe  hung  up  in  a  room,  How  our 
we  cannot  help  imagining  it  to  have  an  upper  and  havfaTuj! 
an  under  fide,  and  immediately  form  a  like  idea  per  and  an 
of  the  Earth;  from  whence  we  conclude,  that  it  is  under  lde* 
as  impofiible  for  people  to  (land  on  the  under  fide 
of  the  Earth,  as  for  pebbles  to  lie  on  the  under 
fide  of  a  common  Globe,  which  inftantly  fall  down 
from  it  to  the  ground;  and  well  they  may,  becaufe 
the  attraction  of  the  Earth  being  greater  than  the 
attra&ion  of  the  Globe,  pulls  them  away.  Juft  fo 
would  be  the  cafe  with  our  Earth,  if  it  were  placed 
near  a  Globe  much  bigger  than  itfelf,  (uch  as 
Jupiter  :  for  then  it  would  really  have  an  upper 
and  an  under  fide  with  refpeCl  to  tha1  large  Globe; 
which,  by  its  Attraction,  would  pull  away  every 
thing  from  the  fide  of  the  Earth  next  to  it ;  and 
only  thofe  on  its  furface  at  the  oppofue  fide 
could  remain  upon  it.  But  there  is  no  larger  Globe 
near  enough  our  Earth  to  overcome  its  central 

attraction ; 
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flats  ii.  attraction ;  and  therefore  it  has  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
upper  and  an  under  fide;  for  all  bodies  on  or  near 
its  furface,  even  to  the  Moon,  gravitate  toward 
its  center. 

124.  Let  any  man  imagine  that  the  Earth  and 
every  thing  but  himfelf  is  taken  away,  and  he  left 
alone  in  the  midft  of  indefinite  fpace;  he  could 
then  have  no  idea  of  up  or  down ;  and  were  his 
pockets  full  of  gold,  he  might  take  the  pieces  one 
by  one,  and  throw  them  away  on  all  Tides  of  him, 
without  any  danger  of  iofmg  them ;  for  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  his  body  would  bring  them  all  back  by 
the  way  they  went,  and  he  would  be  down  to  every 
one  of  them.  But  then,  if  a  Sun  or  any  other 
large  body  were  created,  and  placed  in  any  part  of 
Space  feveral  millions  of  miles  from  him,  he  would 
be  attradled  toward  it,  and  could  not  fave  himfelf 
from  falling  down  to  it. 

f%,  j.  125.  The  Earth's  bulk  is  but  a  point,  as  that  at 

C,  compared  to  the  Heavens;  and  therefore  every 
inhabitant  upon  it,  let  him  be  where  he  will,  as  at 
n,  ey  my  sy  &c.  fees  half  of  the  Heavens.  The  in¬ 
habitant  ny  on  the  North  Pole  of  the  Earth,  con- 
ftantly  fees  the  Hemifphere  EN£>j  and  having 
the  North  Pole  N  of  the  Heavens  juft  over  his 
head,  his  Horizon  *  coincides  with  the  Celeftial 
Selv^vT  Equator  EC  Therefore  all  the  Stars  in  the 
^oietoan  Northern  Hemifphere  EN9,  between  theEqua- 

irfhabitant  1  \t  1  r-*  1  1  1  «• 

®.!n  any  part  tor  and  North  Pole,  appear  to  turn  round  the  line 
©itheEarth.  JVC,  moving  parallel  to  the  Horizon.  The  Equa¬ 
torial  Stars  keep  in  the  Horizon,  and  all  thofe  in 
the  Southern  Hemifphere  E^j^are  invifible.  The 
like  Phenomena  are  feen  by  the  obferver  s  on  the 
South  Pole,  with  refpecft  to  the  Hemifphere  ES 
and  to  him  the  oppofue  Hemifphere  is  always 
invifible.  Hence,  under  either  Pole,  only  one 

*  The  utmoft  limit  of  a  performs  view,  where  the  Sky  feems 
to  touch  the  Earth  all  around,  is  called  his  Horizon;  which 
fhifts  as  the  perfon  changes  his  place. 
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half  of  the  Heavens  is  feen  ;  for  thofe  parts  which 
are  once  vifible  never  fet,  and  thofe  which  are  once 
invifible  never  rife.  But  the  Ecliptic  TCX>  or 
Orbit  which  the  Sun  appears  to  defcribe  once  a- 
year  by  the  Earth’s  annual  motion,  has  the  half  TC 
conftantly  above  the  Horizon  ECg^of  the  North 
Pole  n ;  and  the  other  half  CX  always  below  it. 
Therefore  while  the  Sun  defcribes  the  northern  Phenomena 
half  TC  of  the  Ecliptic,  he  neither  fets  to  the  North  atthePoks 
Pole  nor  rifes  to  the  South ;  and  while  he  defcribes 
the  fouthern  half  CX,  he  neither  fets  to  the  South 
Pole,  nor  rifes  to  the  North.  The  fame  things  are 
true  with  refpect  to  the  Moon;  only  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  as  the  Sun  defcribes  the  Ecliptic  but 
once  a-year,  he  is  for  half  that  time  vifible  to  each 
Pole  in  its  turn,  and  as  long  invifible;  but  as  the 
Moon  goes  round  the  Ecliptic  in  27  days  8  hours, 
fhe  is  only  vifible  for  13  days  16  hours,  and  as  long 
invifible  to  each  Pole  by  turns.  All  the  Planets 
likewife  rife  and  fet  to  the  Poles,  becaufe  their 
Orbits  are  cut  obliquely  in  halves  by  the  Horizon 
of  the  Poles.  When  the  Sun  (in  his  apparent  way 
from  X)  arrives  at  C,  which  is  on  the  20th  of 
March ,  he  is  juft  rifing  to  an  obferver  at  n  on  the 
North  Pole,  and  fetting  to  another  at  s  on  the  South 
Pole.  From  C  he  rifes  higher  and  higher  in  every 
apparent  Diurnal  revolution,  till  he  comes  to  the 
higheft  point  of  the  Ecliptic jy,  on  the  21ft  of  June, 
and  then  he  is  at  his  greateft  altitude,  which  is 
2 2k  degrees,  or  the  Arc  Ey,  equal  to  his  greateft 
north  declination  ;  and  from  thence  he  feems  to 
defcend  gradually  in  every  apparent  Circumvolu¬ 
tion,  till  he  fets  at  C on  the  23d  of  September-,  and 
then  he  goes  to  exhibit  the  like  Appearances  at  the 
South  Pole  for  the  other  half  of  the  year.  Hence 
the  Sun’s  apparent  motion  round  the  Earth  is  not 
in  parallel  Circles,  but  in  Spirals;  fuch  as  might 
be  reprefented  by  a  thread  wound  round  a  Globe 
from  Tropic  to  Tropic  ;  the  Spirals  being  at  fome 
diftance  from  one  another  about  the  Equator,  and 
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gradually  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  approach  to¬ 
ward  the  T ropics. 

126.  If  the  obferver  be  any  where  on  the  Ter- 
reftrial  Equator  e  C qy  as  fuppofe  at  e ,  he  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  Celeftial  Equator;  or  under  the  Equi¬ 
noctial  ECQj  and  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  nCs  is 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  his  Horizon,  extended 
out  to  N  and  S,  the  North  and  South  Poles  of  the 
Heavens.  As  the  Earth  turns  round  the  line  N CS, 
the  whole  Heavens  MOL  l  feem  to  turn  round  the 
fame  line,  but  the  contrary  way.  It  is  plain  that 
this  obferver  has  the  Celeftial  Poles  conftantly  in 
his  Horizon,  and  that  his  Horizon  cuts  theDiurnal 
paths  of  all  the  Celeftial  bodies  perpendicularly* 
and  in  halves.  Therefore  the  Sun,  Planets,  and 
Stars,  rife  every  day,  and  afeend  perpendicularly 
above  the  Horizon  for  fix  hours,  and  palling  over 
the  Meridian,  delcend  in  the  fame  manner  for  the 
fix  following  hours;  then  fet  in  the  Horizon,  and 
continue  twelve  hours  below  it.  Confequently  at 
the  Equator  the  days  and  nights  are  equally  long 
throughout  the  year.  When  the  obferver  is  in  the 
fituation  ey  he  fees  the  Hemifphere  SEN ;  but  in 
twelve  hours  after,  he  is  carried  half  round  the 
Earth’s  Axis  to  qy  and  then  the  Hemifphere  S ^JN 
becomes  vifible  to  him;  and  SEN  difappears. 
Thus  we  find,  that  to  an  obferver  at  either  of  the 
Poles  one  half  of  the  Sky  is  always  vifible,  and  the 
other  half  never  feen  ;  but  to  an  obferver  on  the 
Equator  the  whole  Sky  is  feen  every  24  hours. 

The  Figure  here  referred  to,  reprefents  a  Celef¬ 
tial  globe  of  glafs,  having  a  Terreftrial  Globe 
within  it:  after  the  manner  of  the  Glafs  Sphere  in^ 
vented  by  my  generous  friend  Dr.LouG,  Lowndes’s 
Profeifor  of  Aftronomy  in  Cambridge. 

127.  If  a  Globe  be  held  fidewife  to  the  eye,  at 
fame  diftance*  and  fo  that  neither  of  its  Poles  can 
be  feen,  the  Equator  EC^y  and  all  Circles  parallel 
to  it,  as  DA,  yzx ,  abX>  M,Q>  &c.  will  appear  to  be 
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ftraight  lines,  as  projected  in  this  Figure ;  which 
is  requifite  to  be  mentioned  here,  becaufe  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  call  them  Circles  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Articles  of  this  Chapter*. 

128.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  obferver  has 
gone  from  the  Equator  e  toward  the  North  Pole  n, 
and  that  he  flops  at  i,  from  which  place  he  then 
fees  the  Hemifphere  MEINL ;  his  Horizon  MCL 
having  ihifted  as  many  Degrees  f  from  the  Celef- 
tial  Poles  N and  S,  as  he  has  travelled  from  under 
the  Equinoctial  E.  And  as  the  Heavens  feem  con- 
ftantly  to  turn  round  the  line  NCS  as  an  Axis,  all 
thofe  Stars  which  are  not  fo  many  degrees  from 
the  North  Pole  N  as  the  obferver  is  from  the  Equi¬ 
noctial,  namely,  the  Stars  north  of  the  dotted  pa¬ 
rallel  DL,  never  fet  below  the  Horizon;  and  thofe 
which  are  fouth  of  the  dotted  parallel  MO  never 
rife  above  it.  Hence  the  former  of  thefe  two  pa¬ 
rallel  Circles  is  called  the  Circle  of  perpetual  Appa¬ 
rition,  and  the  latter  the  Circle  of  perpetual  Occul - 
tation:  but  all  the  Stars  between  thefe  two  Circles 
rife  and  fet  every  day.  Let  us  imagine  many  Cir¬ 
cles  to  be  drawn  between  thefe  two,  and  parallel 
to  them  ;  thofe  which  are  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Equinodlial  will  be  unequally  cut  by  the  Horizon 
MCL ,  having  larger  portions  above  the  Horizon 
than  below  it ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  nearer 
to  the  Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition  ;  but  the  re- 
verfe  happens  to  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
EquinoCtial,  while  the  Equinoctial  is  divided  in 
two  equal  parts  by  the  Horizon.  Hence,  by  the 
apparent  turning  of  the  Heavens,  the  northern 
Stars  defcribe  greater  Arcs  or  Portions  of  Circles 
above  the  Horizon  than  below  it;  and  the  greater, 
as  they  are  farther  from  the  EquinoCtial  toward 
the  Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition;  while  the  con- 

*  The  Plane  of  a  Circle,  or  a  thin  circular  Plate,  being 
turned  edgewife  to  the  eye,  appears  to  be  a  ftraight  lire. 

f  A  Degree  is  the  360th  part  of  a  Circle. 
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trary  happens  to  all  Stars  fouth  of  the  Equinoctial: 
but  thofe  upon  it  defcribe  equal  Arcs  both  above 
and  below  the  Horizon,  and  therefore  they  are  juft 
as  long  above  as  below  it, 

129,  An  obferver  on  the  Equator  has  no  Circle 
of  perpetual  Apparition  orOccultation,  becaufe  all 
the  Stars,  together  with  the  Sun  and  Moon,  rife 
and  fet  to  him  every  day.  But,  as  a  bare  view  of 
the  Figure  is  fufficient  to  {hew  that  thefe  two  Cir¬ 
cles  DL  and  MO  are  juft  as  far  from  the  Poles  AT 
and  S  as  the  obferver  at  i  (or  one  oppofite  to  him 
at  0)  is  from  the  Equator  ECg>j  it  is  plain,  that  if 
an  obferver  begins  to  travel  from  the  Equator  to¬ 
ward  either  Pole,  his  Circle  of  perpetual  Appa¬ 
rition  rifes  from  that  Pole  as  from  a  Point,  and  his 
Circle  of  perpetual  Occultation  from  the  other. 
As  the  obferver  advances  toward  the  nearer  Pole, 
thefe  two  Circles  enlarge  their  diameters,  and  come 
nearer  one  another,  until  he  comes  to  the  Pole  $ 
and  then  they  meet  and  coincide  in  the  Equinoc¬ 
tial.  On  different  fides  of  the  Equator,  to  ob- 
fervers  at  equal  diftances  from  it,  the  Circle  of 
perpetual  Apparition  to  one  is  the  Circle  of  per¬ 
petual  Occultation  to  the  other. 


Why  the 

Stars  always 
defcribe  the 
fame  paraJ- 
lel  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and 
the  Sun  a 
difF;ient» 


130.  Becaufe  theStars  never  vary  their  diftances 
from  the  Equinoctial,  fo  as  to  be  fenfible  in  an 
age,  the  lengths  of  their  diurnal  and  noCturnal 
Arcs  are  always  the  fame  to  the  fame  places  on  the 
Earth.  But  as  the  Elarth  goes  round  the  Sun  every 
year  in  the  Ecliptic,  one  half  of  which  is  on  the 
north  fide  of  theEquinoCtial,  and  the  other  half  on 
its  fouth  fide,  the  Sun  appears  to  change  his  place 
every  day,  fo  as  to  go  once  round  the  Circle  T C X 
every  year,  §  114.  Therefore  while  the  Sun  ap¬ 
pears  to  advance  northward, from  having  defcribed 
the  parallel  ahX  touching  the  Ecliptic  in  X,  the 
days  continually  lengthen  and  the  nights  fhorten, 
until  he  comes  to  y  and  defcribes  the  Farall ttyzx, 
when  the  days  are  at  the  longed  and  the  nights  at 
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the  fhorteft:  for  then,  as  the  Sun  goes  no  farther  plat  eii. 
northward,  the  greateft  portion  that  is  poffible  of 
the  diurnal  Arc  y  z  is  above  the  Horizon  of  the 
inhabitant  i;  and  the  fmalleft  portion  zx  below  it. 

As  the  Sun  declines  fouthward  fromjy,  he  defcribes 
fmaller  diurnal  and  greater  nodturnai  Arcs,  or  Por¬ 
tions  of  Circles,  every  day;  which  caufes  the  days 
to  lhorten  and  nights  to  lengthen,  until  he  arrives 
again  at  the  Parallel  ahX;  which  having  only  the 
fmall  part  ah  above  the  Horizon  MCL>  and  the 
great  part  hX  below  it,  the  days  are  at  the  fhorteft 
and  the  nights  at  the  longeft  :  becaufe  the  Sun  re¬ 
cedes  no  farther  fouth,  but  returns  northward  as 
before.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  Sun  muft  be  in 
the  Equinoctial  ECQ  twice  every  year,  and  then 
the  days  and  nights  are  equally  long;  that  is,  12 
hours  each.  Thefe  hints  ferve  at  prefent  to  give 
an  idea  of  fome  of  the  Appearances  refuking  from 
the  motions  of  the  Earth ;  which  will  be  more 
particularly  defcribed  in  the  tenth  Chapter. 

1  ai.  To  an  obferver  at  either  Pole,  the  Hori-  FIs-r*' 
zon  and  Equinodtial  are  coincident;  and  the  Sun  oblique* 
and  Stars  feem  to  move  parallel  to  the  Horizon  :  g^e^i8bt 
therefore  fuch  an  obferver  is  faid  to  have  a  parallel  what/ 
poficion  of  the  Sphere.  To  an  obferver  any  where 
between  either  Pole  and  Equator,  the  Parallels 
defcribed  by  the  Sun  and  Stars  are  cut  obliquely 
by  the  Horizon,  and  therefore  he  is.  faid  to  have 
an  oblique  pofition  of  the  Sphere.  To  an  ob¬ 
ferver  any  where  on  the  Equator,  the  Parallels  of 
Motion,  defcribed  by  the  Sun  and  Stars,  are  cut 
perpendicularly,  or  at  Right  Angles,  by  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  ;  and  therefore  he  is  faid  to  have  a  right  po¬ 
fition  of  the  Sphere.  And  thefe  three  are  all  the 
different  ways  that  the  Sphere  can  be  pofited  to 
all  people  on  the  Earth. 
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tfhe  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  as  feen  from  different 
Parts  of  the  Solar  Syftem . 

132.  QO  vaftly  great  is  the  didance  of  the  (tarry 
O  Heavens,  that  if  viewed  from  any  part  of 
the  Solar  Syftem,  or  even  many  millions  of  miles 
beyond  it,  the  appearance  would  be  the  very  fame 
to  us.  The  Sun  and  Stars  would  all  feem  to  be 
fixed  on  one  concave  furface,  of  which  the  fpe&a- 
tor’s  eye  would  be  the  center.  But  the  Planets, 
being  much  nearer  than  the  Stars,  their  appear¬ 
ances  will  vary  confiderably  with  the  Place  from 
which  they  are  viewed. 

133.  If  the  fpe&ator  is  at  reft  without  their 
Orbits,  the  Planets  will  feem  to  be  at  the  fame  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  Stars;  but  continually  changing  their 
places  with  refpeft  to  the  Stars,  and  to  one  ano¬ 
ther:  aftuming  various  phafes  of  increafe  and  de¬ 
crease  like  the  Moon;  and,  notwithftanding  their 
regular  motions  about  the  Sun,  will  fometimes 
appear  to  move  quicker,  fometimes  flower,  be  as 
often  to  the  weft  as  to  the  eaft  of  the  Sun  ;  and  at 
their  greateft  diftances  feem  quite  ftationary.  The 
duration,  extent,  and  diftance,  of  thofe  points  in 
the  Heavens  where  thefe  digreflions  begin  and  end, 
would  be  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  refpe&ive 
diftances  of  the  feverai  Planets  from  the  Sun:  but 
in  the  fame  Planet  they  would  continue  invari¬ 
ably  the  fame  at  all  times;  like  pendulums  of  une¬ 
qual  lengths  ofcillating  together,  the  (horter  move 
quick  and  go  over  a  fmall  fpace,  the  longer  move 
flow  and  go  over  a  large  fpace.  If  the  obferver 
is  at  reft  within  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  but  not 
near  the  common  center,  their  apparent  motions 
will  be  irregular,  but  lefs  fo  than  in  the  former 
cafe.  Each  of  the  feverai  Planets  will  ap¬ 
pear  bigger  and  lefs  by  turns,  as  they  approach 
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hearer  to  or  recede  farther  from  the  obferver:  th£ 
neared  varying  mod  in  their  fize.  They  will  alfo 
move  quicker  or  flower  with  regard  to  the  fixed 
Stars,  but  will  never  be  retrograde  or  ftationary. 

134.  If  an  obferver  in  motion  views  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  the  fame  apparent  irregularities  will  be  ob- 
ferved,  but  with  forne  variation  refulting  from  his 
own  motion.  If  he  is  on  a  Planet  which  has  a  ro¬ 
tation  on  its  Axis,  not  being  fenfihle  of  his  own 
motion,  he  will  imagine  the  whole  Heavens,  Sun, 

Planets,  and  Stars,  to  revolve  about  him  in  the 
fame  time  that  his  Planet  turns  round,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  way;  and  will  not  be  eafily  convinced  of  the 
deception.  If  his  Planet  moves  round  the  Sun, 
the  fame  irregularities  and  afpeds  as  above-men¬ 
tioned  will  appear  in  the  motions  of  the  other  Pla¬ 
nets;  and  the  Sun  will  feem  to  move  among  the 
fixed  Stars  or  Signs,  in  an  oppofite  diredion  to 
that  which  his  Planet  moves  in,  changing  its  place 
every  day  as  he  does.  In  a  word,  whether  our 
obferver  be  in  motion  or  at  reft,  whether  within 
or  without  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets,  their  motions 
will  feem  irregular,  intricate,  and  perplexed,  im- 
lefs  he  is  in  the  center  of  the  Syflem ;  and  from 
thence,  the  mod  beautiful  order  and  harmony 
will  be  feen  by  him. 

135.  The  Sun  being  the  center  of  ail  thePlanets  The  Sun’s 
motions,  the  only  place  from  which  their  motions 

could  be  truly  feen,  is  the  Sun’s  center;  where  the  from  which 
obferver  being  fuppofcd  not  to  turn  round  with  the 
Sun,  (which,  in  this  cafe,  we  mud  imagine  to  be  a  pi  aces  of  the 
tranfparent  body,)  would  fee  all  the  Stars  at  red,  coddhe 
and  feemingly  equididant  from  him.  To  fuch  an 
obferver,  the  Planets  would  appear  to  move  among 
the  fixed  Stars,  in  a  Ample,  regular,  and  uniform 
manner:  only,  that  as  in  equal  times  they  defcrtbe 
equal  Areas,  they  would  defcribe  fpaces  fomewhat 
unequal, becaufe they  movein  ellipticOr bits,  §  155. 

Their  motions  would  alfo  appear  to  be  what  they 
are  in  fad,  the  fame  way  round  the  Heavens  5  in 
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paths  which  crofs  at  fmall  Angles  in  different  parts 
of  the  Heavens,  and  then  feparate  a  little  from  one 
another,  §  20.  So  that,  if  the  Solar  Aftronomer 
fhould  make  the  Path  or  Orbit  of  any  Planet 
a  ftandard,  and  confider  it  as  having  no  obliquity, 
§  201,  he  would  judge  the  paths  of  all  the  reft  to 
be  inclined  to  it  5  each  Planet  having  one  half  of 
its  path  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  half  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  ftandard  Path  or  Orbit.  And 
if  he  Ihould  ever  fee  all  the  Planets  ftart  from  a 
conjun&ion  with  each  other*,  Mercury  would 
move  fo  much  fafter  than  Venus,  as  to  overtake  her 
again  (though  not  in  the  fame  point  of  the  Heavens) 
in  a  quantity  of  time  almoft  equal  to  145  of  our 
days  and  nights,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
Natural  Days ,  which  include  both  the  days  and 
nights:  Venus  would  move  fo  much  fafter  than 
the  Earth,  as  to  overtake  it  again  in  585  natural 
days  :  the  Earth  fo  much  fafter  than  Mars,  as  to 
overtake  him  again  in  778  fuch  days :  Mars  fo 
much  fafter  than  Jupiter,  as  to  overtake  him  again 
in  817  fuch  days  :  and  Jupiter  fo  much  fafter  than 
Saturn,  as  to  overtake  him  again  in  7236  days,  all 
of  our  time. 

mcnt  that  a  1 3^.  But  as  our  f°lar  Aftronomer  could  have  no 
folar  Aftro-  idea  of  meafuring  the  courfes  of  the  Planets  by  our 
days,  he  would  probably  take  the  period  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  is  the  quickeft  moving  Planet,  for  a 
thediftTnces  mealure  to  compare  the  periods  of  the  others  by. 
and  bulks  of  As  all  the  Stars  would  appear  quiefcent  to  him,  he 
Planets,  woujcj  never  think  that  they  had  any  dependancc 

upon  the  Sun;  but  would  naturally  imagine  that 
the  Planets  have,  becaufe  they  move  round  the 
Sun.  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  he 


nomer 
would  pro¬ 
bably  make 


*  Here  we  do  not  mean  fuch  a  conjunction,  as  that  the 
nearer  Planet  ihould  hide  all  the  reft  from  the  obferver’s  fight ; 
(for  that  would  be  impoffible,  unlefs  the  interfedlions  of  all 
their  Orbits  were  coincident,  which  they  are  not.  See  §  21.) 
but  when  they  were  all  in  a  line  crofting  the  ftandard  Orbit  at 
Eight  Angles. 
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\vould  conclude  thofe  Planets,  whole  Periods  are 
quickeft,  to  move  in  Orbits  proportionably  lefs 
than  thofe  do  which  make  flower  circuits.  BuC 
being  deftitute  of  a  method  for  finding  their  Paral¬ 
laxes,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  as  they  could  have 
no  Parallax  to  him,  he  could  never  know  any  thing 
of  their  real  diftances  or  magnitudes.  Their  rela¬ 
tive  diftances  he  might  perhaps  guefs  at  by  their 
periods,  and  from  thence  infer  fomething  of  truth 
concerningtheir relative  bulks,  by  comparingtheir 
apparent  bulks  with  one  another.  For  example, 
Jupiter  appearing  bigger  to  him  than  Mars,  he 
would  conclude  it  to  be  much  bigger  in  fa£t;  be- 
caufe  it  appears  fo,  and  mult  be  farther  from  him, 
on  account  of  its  longer  period.  Mercury  and 
the  Earth  would  feem  much  of  the  fame  bulk;  but 
by  comparing  its  period  with  the  Earth's,  he  would 
conclude  that  the  Earth  is  much  farther  from  him 
than  Mercury,  and  confequently  that  it  muft  be 
really  bigger,  though  apparently  of  the  fame  bulk; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  as  each  Planet  would 
appear  fomewhat  bigger  in  one  part  of  its  Orbit 
than  in  the  oppofite,  and  to  move  quickeft  when  it 
feems  biggeft,  the  obferver  would  be  at  no  lofs  to 
conclude  that  all  the  Planets  move  in  Orbits^  of 
which  the  Sun  is  not  precifely  in  the  center. 

137.  The  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  Planets 
continually  change  as  feen  from  the  Earth,  which 
demonftrates  that  they  approach  nearer  to  it,  and 
recede  farther  from  it  by  turns.  From  thefe  Phe¬ 
nomena,  and  their  apparent  motions  among  the 
,  Stars,  they  feem  to  defcribe  looped  curves  which 
never  return  into  themfelves,  Venus's  path  ex¬ 
cepted.  And  if  we  were  to  trace  out  all  their  ap¬ 
parent  paths,  and  put  the  figures  of  them  together 
in  one  diagram,  they  would  appear  fo  anomalous 
and  confuled,  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  could  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  reprefentations  of  their  real  paths ; 
but  would  immediately  conclude,  thatfuch  appa- 
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apparent  Paths  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 

rent  irregularities  muft  be  owing  to  Tome  Optic 
illufions.  And  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry,  he 
might  perhaps  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  true 
caufe  of  thefe  irregularities;  efpecially  if  he  were 
one  of  thofe  who  would  rather,  with  the  greateft 
■juftice,  charge  frail  man  with  ignorance,  than  the 
Almighty  with  being  the  author  of  fuch  confufion. 

138.  Dr.  Long,  in  his  firfl  volume  of  Aftronomy , 
has  given  us  figures  of  the  apparent  paths  of  all  the 
Planets,  feparately  from  Cassini;  and  on  feeing 
them  I  firfi  thought  of  attempting  to  trace  fome  of 
them  by  a  machine  *  that  fhews  the  motions  of  the 
Sun,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Moon, 
according  to  the  Copernican  Syftem .  Having  taken 
off  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  I  put  black-lead 
pencils  in  their  places,  with  the  points  turned  up¬ 
ward;  and  fixed  a  circular  fheet  of  pafte-board  fo, 
that  the  Earth  kept  confrantly  under  its  center  in 
going  round  the  Sun;  and  the  pafte-board  kept  its 
parallelifm.  Then,  preffmg  gently  with  one  hand 
upon  the  pafle-board  to  make  it  touch  the  three 
pencils,  with  the  other  hand  1  turned  the  winclx 
that  moves  the  whole  machinery  :  and  as  the  Earth, 
together  with  the  pencils  in  the  places  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  had  their  proper  motions  round  the 
Sun’s  pencil,  which  kept  at  reft  in  the  center  of 
the  machine,  all  the  three  pencils  defcribed  a  dia¬ 
gram,  from  which  the  firft  Figure  of  the  third  Plate 
is  truly  copied  in  a  fmaller  fize.  As  the  Earth 
moved  round  the  Sun,  the  Sun’s  pencil  deferibed 
the  dotted  Circle  of  Months,  whilft  Mercury’s  pen¬ 
cil  drew  the  curve  with  the  greateft  number  of 
loops,  and  Venus’s  that  with  the  feweft.  In  their 
inferior  conjunctions  they  come  as  much  nearer 
the  Earth,  or  within  the  Circle  of  the  Sifn’s  appa¬ 
rent  motion  round  the  Heavens,  as  they  go  beyond 
it  in  their  fuperior  conjunctions.  On  each  fide  of 
the  loops  they  appear  ftationary:  in  that  part  of 

*  The  Or.rery  fronting  the  Title-Page. 
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each  loop  next  the  Earth  retrograde  ;  and  in  all 
the  reft  of  their  paths  direcft. 

If  Cafjini  s  Figures  of  the  paths  of  the  Sun,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  Venus,  were  put  together,  the  Figure  as 
above  traced  out  would  be  exactly  like  them.  It 
reprefents  the  Sun’s  apparent  motion  round  the 
Ecliptic,  which  is  the  fame  every  year;  Mercury’s 
motion  for  feven  years;  and  Venus’s  for  eight;  in 
which  time  Mercury's  path  makes  23  loops,crofllng 
itlelf  fo  many  times,  and  Venus’s  only  five.  In  eight 
years  Venus  falls  fo  nearly  into  the  lame  apparent 
path  again,  as  to  deviate  very  little  from  it  in  fome 
ages;  but  in  what  number  of  years  Mercury  and 
the  reft  of  the  Planets  would  defcribe  the  fame  vi- 
fible  paths  over  again,  I  cannot  at  prefent  deter¬ 
mine.  Having  finifhed  the  above  Figure  of  the 
paths  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  I  put  the  Ecliptic 
round  them  as  in  the  Doctor’s  Book;  and  added 
the  dotted  lines  from  the  Earth  to  the  Ecliptic  for 
fhewing  Mercury’s  apparent  or  geocentric  motion 
therein  for  one  year;  in  which  time  his  path  makes 
three  loops,  and  goes  on  a  little  farther;  which 
lliews  that  he  has  three  inferior,  and  as  many  fupe- 
rior  conjunctions  with  the  Sun  in  that  time;  and 
alfo  that  he  is- fix  times  ftationary,  and  thrice  retro¬ 
grade.  Let  us  now  trace  his  motion  for  one  year 
in  the  Figure. 

Suppofe  Mercury  to  be  fetting  out  from  A  to¬ 
ward  B  (between  the  Earth  and  left  hand  corner 
of  the  Plate)  and  as  feen  from  the  Earth,  his  motion 
will  then  be  direct,  or  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Signs.  But  when  he  comes  to  i?,  he  appears 
to  ft  and  ftill  in  the  23d  degree  of  n\  at  F,  as  (hewn 
by  the  line  B F.  While  he  goes  from  B  to  C,  the 
lineFF,  fuppofed  to  move  with  him,  goes  back¬ 
ward  from  F  to  E,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
Signs  ;  and  when  he  is  at  C,  he  appears  ftationary 
at  E;  having  gone  back  1  if  degrees.  Now,fuppofe 
him  ftationary  on  the  firft  of  January  at  C,  on  the 
,10th  0 1  that  month  he  will  appear  in  the  Heavens 
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as  at  20,  near  F ;  on  the  20th  he  will  be  feen  as 
at  G  ;  on  the  31ft  at  on  the  10th  of  February 
at  I ;  on  the  20th  at  K ;  and  on  the  28th  at  Z; 
as  the  dotted  lines  fhew,  which  are  drawn  through 
every  tenth  day's  motion  in  his  looped  path,  and 
continued  to  the  Ecliptic.  On  the  10th  of  March 
he  appears  at  M\  on  the  20th  at  N ;  and  on  the 
31ft  at  0.  On  the  10th  of  April  he  appears  fta- 
tionary  at  P;  on  the  20th  he  feems  to  have  gone 
back  again  toO;  and  on  the  30th  he  appears  fla¬ 
tionary  at  having  gone  back  nf  degrees. 
Thus  Mercury  feems  to  go  forward  4  Signs  1 1  De¬ 
grees,  0^131  Degrees;  and  to  go  back  only  1 1  or 
12  Degrees,  at  a  mean  rate.  From  the  3 c t h  of 
April  to  the  10th  of  May,  he  feems  to  move  from 
i£to  R-,  and  on  the  20th  he  is  feen  at  S>  going 
forward  in  the  fame  manner  again,  according  to 
the  order  of  letters  ;  and  backward  when  they  go 
back;  which  it  is  needlefs  to  explain  any  farther, 
as  the  reader  can  trace  him  out  fo  eafily,  through 
the  reft  of  the  year.  The  fame  appearances  hap¬ 
pen  in  Venus's  motion;  but  as  fhe  moves  flower 
than  Mercury,  there  are  longer  intervals  of  time 
between  them. 

Having  already,  §  120,  given  fome  account  of 
the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  Heavens  as 
feen  from  the  different  Planets,  we  fhall  not 
trouble  the  reader  any  more  with  that  fubjed. 

CHAP.  VI. 

'-The  Ptolemean  Syftem  refuted .  Fhe  Motions  and 
Phafes  of  Mercury  and  Venus  explained . 

139.  ripHE  Fychonic  Syftem3  §  97,  being  fuffi- 
j[  ciently  refuted  by  the  109th  Article, 
we  fhall  fay  nothing  more  about  it. 

140.  The  Ptolemean  Syftem ,  §  96,  which  afferts 
thejgarth  to  be  at  reft  in  the  Center  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  and  all  the  Planets  with  the  Sun  and  Stars 
to  move  round  it,  is  evidently  falfe  and  abfurd. 

For 
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For  if  this  hypothefis  were  true,  Mercury  and 
Venus  could  never  be  hid  behind  the  Sun,  as  their 
Orbits  are  included  within  the  Sun's  :  and  again, 
thele  two  Planets  would  always  move  dired,  and 
be  as  often  in  Oppofition  to  the  Sun  as  in  Con- 
jun£tion  with  him.  But  the  contrary  of  all  this 
is  true  :  for  they  are  juft  as  often  behind  the  Sun 
as  before  him,  appear  as  often  to  move  backward 
as  forward,  and  are  fo  far  from  being  feen  at  any 
time  in  the  fide  of  the  Heavens  oppofite  to  the 
Sun,  that  they  were  never  feen  a  quarter  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  Heavens  diftant  from  him. 

141.  Thefe  two  Planets,  ^hen  viewed  at  dif-  ^ppearan- 
ferent  times  with  a  good  telefcope,  appear  in  all  cur/and^” 
the  various  fhapes  of  the  Moon  ;  which  is  a  plain  Venus, 
proof  that  they  are  enlightened  by  the  Sun,  and 
fhine  not  by  any  light  of  their  own  :  for  if  they 
did,  they  would  conftantly  appear  round  as  the 
Sun  doesj  and  could  never  be  feen  like  dark  fpots 
upon  the  Sun  when  they  pafs  diredtly  between  him 
and  us.  Their  regular  Phafes  demonftrate  them 
to  be  fpherical  bodies ;  as  may  be  fhewn  by  the 
following  experiment: 

Hang  an  ivory  ball  by  a  thread,  and  let  any  Experiment 
perfon  move  it  round  the  flame  of  a  candle,  at  *£epyroavr® 
two  or  three  yards  diftance  from  your  eye ;  when  round, 
the  ball  is  beyond  the  candle,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
hid  by  the  flame,  its  enlightened  fide  will  be  to¬ 
ward  you,  and  appear  round  like  the  Full  Moon  : 
when  the  bail  is  between  you  and  the  candle,  its 
enlightened  fide  will  difappear,  as  the  Moon  does 
at  the  Change :  when  it  is  half  way  between  thefe 
two  pofitions,  it  will  appear  half  illuminated,  like 
the  Moon  in  her  Quarters :  but  in  every  other 
place  between  thefe  pofitions,  it  will  appear  more 
or  lefs  horned  or  gibbous.  If  this  experiment  be 
made  with  a  flat  circular  plate,  you  may  make  it 
appear  fully  enlightened,  or  not  enlightened  at 
all ;  but  can  never  make  it  feem  either  horned 
or  gibbous, 
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142.  If  you  remove  about  fix  or  feven  yards 
from  the  candle,  and  place  yourfelf  fo  that  its 
flame  may  be  juft  about  the  height  of  your  eye, 
and  then  deflre  the  other  perfon  to  move  the  bail 
flowly  round  the  candle  as  before,  keeping  it  as 
near  of  an  equal  height  with  the  flame  as  he  pofil- 
bly  can,  the  ball  will  appear  to  you  not  to  move 
in  a  circle,  but  to  vibrate  backward  and  forward 
like  a  pendulum,  moving  quickeft  when  it  is  di- 
redfly  between  you  and  the  candle,  and  when  di- 
redlly  beyond  it;  and  gradually  flower  as  it  goes 
farther  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  flame,  until 
it  appears  at  the  greated  didance  from  the  flame ; 
and  then,  though  it  continues  to  move  with  the 
fame  velocity,  it  will  feem  to  ftand  dill  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  In  every  Revolution  it  will  fhew  all  the 
above  Phafes,  §  141  ;  and  if  two  balls,  a  fmaller 
and  a  greater,  be  moved  in  this  manner  round  the 
candle,  the  fmaller  bail  being  kept  neared  the 
flame,  and  carried  round  aimed  three  times  as 
often  as  the  greater,  you  will  have  a  tolerable  good 
representation  of  the  apparent  Motions  of  Mercury 
and  Venus;  efpecially  if  the  bigger  bail  deferibea 
a  circle  almod  twice  as  large  in  diameter  as  the 
circle  deferibed  by  the  lefler. 

143.  Let  ABODE  be  a  part  or  fegment  of  the 
vifible  Heavens,  in  which  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets, 
and  Stars,  appear  to  move  at  the  fame  didance  from 
the  Earth  E.  For  there  are  certain  limits,  beyond 
which  the  eye  cannot  judge  of  different  didances  ; 
as  is  plain  from  the  Moon’s  appearing  to  be  as 
far  from  us  as  the  Sun  and  Stars  are.  Let  the 
circle  fghiklmno  be  the  Orbit  in  which  Mercury  m 
moves  round  the  Sun  S}  according  to  the  order 
of  the  letters.  When  Mercury  is  a  if  he  difap- 
pears  to  the  Earth  at  E}  becaufe  his  enlightened 
fide  is  turned  from  it;  unlefs  he  be  then  in  one  of 
his  Nodes,  §  20.  25  ;  in  which  cafe  he  will  appear 
like  a  dark  fpot  upon  the  Sun.  When  he  is  at  g 
in  his  Orbit,  he  appears  at  B  in  the  Heavens  wed- 

•  ward 
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*  y  "  ,  i* 

ward  of  the  Sun  S,  which  is  feen  at  C:  when  a t  hy  PLAT£  lL 
he  appears  at  A,  at  his  greateft  weftefn  elongation 
or  dillance  from  the  Sun;  and  then  Teems  to  [land 
Hill.  But,  as  he  moves  from  h  to  /,  he  appears  to 
go  from  A  to  B  ;  and  feems  to  be  in  the  (ame  place 
when  at  i,  as  when  he  was  at  g,  but  not  near  fo 
big:  at  k  he  is  hid  from  the  Earth  E  by  the  Sun 
S ;  being  then  in  his  fuperior  Conjunction.  In 
going  from  k  to  /,  he  appears  to  move  from  C  to 
1);  and  when  he  is  at  n,  he  appears  flationary  at  E; 
being  feen  as  far  call  from  the  Sun  then,  as  he  was 
well  from  it  at  A,  In  going  from  n  to  o  in  his 
Orbit,  he  feems  to  go  back  again  in  the  Heavens, 
from  E  to  D ;  and  is  feen  in  the  fame  place  (with 
refpedt  to  the  Sun)  at  0,  as  when  he  was  at  /;  but 
of  a  larger  diameter  at  0 ,  becaufe  he  is  then  nearer 
the  Earth  E:  and  when  he  comes  to  f  he  again 
paffes  by  the  Sun,  and  difappears  as  before.  In 
going  from  n  to  h  in  his  Orbit,  he  feems  to  go 
backward  in  the  Heavens  from  E  to  A;  and  in 
going  from  h  to  ny  he  feems  to  go  forward' from 
A  to  Ey  as  he  goes  on  from/,  a  little  of  his  en¬ 
lightened  fide  atg  is  feen  from  E‘>  at  h  he  appears 
half  full,  becaufe  half  of  his  enlightened  fide  is 
feen  ;  at  i,  gibbous,  or  more  than  half  full ;  and 
at  k  he  would  appear  quite  full,  were  he  not  hid 
from  the  Earth  E  by  the  Sun  S.  At  /  he  appears 
gibbous  again:  at  n  half  decreafed,  at  0  horned, 
and  at  f  new  like  the  Moon  at  her  Change.  He 
goes  fooner  from  his  eaftern  (lation  at  n  to  his 
weftern  (lation  at  hy  than  from  h  to  n  again  ;  be¬ 
caufe  he  goes  through  lefs  than  half  his  Orbit  in 
the  former  cafe,  and  more  in  the  latter. 

144.  In  the  fame  Figure,  let  FGHIKLMN  be  Fig.  hi. 
the  Orbit  in  which  Venus  v  goes  round  the  Sun  S, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters:  and  let  E 
be  the  Earth  as  before.  When  Venus  is  at  A,  die  TheEion- 
is  in  her  inferior  Conjunclion ;  and  difappears  like  ^t/"s0afnd 
the  New  Moon,  becaufe  her  dark  fide  is  toward  Venus, 
the  Earth.  At  G,  fne  appears  half  enlightened 
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to  the  Earth,  like  the  Moon  in  her  firft  quarter  : 
at  H,  fhe  appears  gibbous ;  at  /,  almoft  full;  her 
enlightened  fide  being  then  nearly  towards  the 
Earth  :  at  K  fhe  would  appear  quite  full  to  the 
Earth  E ;  but  is  hid  from  it  by  the  Sun  S:  at  Z,, 
fhe  appears  upon  the  decreafe,  or  gibbous;  at  M , 
more  fo ;  at  N,  only  half  enlightened;  and  at  P\ 
fhe  difappears  again.  In  moving  from  N  to  G, 
Hie  feems  to  go  backward  in  the  Heavens ;  and 
from  G  to  2V,  forward  ;  but  as  fhe  defcribes  a 
much  greater  portion  of  her  Orbit  in  going  from 
G  to  Ny  than  from  N  to  G,  fhe  appears  much 
longer  direct  than  retrograde  in  her  motion.  At  IV 
and  G  (lie  appears  (lationary  ;  as  Mercury  does  at 
n  and  b.  Mercury,  when  (lationary,  feems  to  be 
only  28  degrees  from  the  Sun  ;  and  Venus  when 
fo,  47  ;  which  is  a  demonftration  that  Mercury’s 
Orbit  is  included  within  Venus’s,  and  Venus’s 
within  the  Earth’s. 

145.  Venus,  from  her  fuperior  Conjundtion  at 
Kto  her  inferior  Conjundtion  at  i7,  is  feen  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Sun  S  from  the  Earth  E\  and  there¬ 
fore  (he  fhines  in  the  Evening  after  the  Sun  fets, 
and  is  called  the  Evening  Star:  for,  the  Sun  being 
then  to  the  wedward  of  Venus,  he  mud  fet  fird. 
From  her  inferior  Conjundtion  to  her  fuperior, 
Hie  appears  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  Sun  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  rifes  before  him,  for  which  reafon  fhe  is  called 
the  Morning  Star .  When  fhe  is  about'  N or  G, 
fhe  fhines  fo  bright,  that  bodies  cad  iliadows  in 
the  night-time. 

146.  If  the  Earth  kept  always  at  E>  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  dationary  places  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  would  always  be  in  the  fame  points  of  the 
Eleavens  where  they  were  before.  For  example: 
whild  Mercury  m  goes  from  h  to  n,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  letters,  he  appears  to  defcribe  the 
arc  ABODE  in  the  Heavens,  direct  :  and  while 
he  goes  from  n  to  hy  he  feems  to  defcribe  the  fame 
arc  back  again,  from  E  to  Ay  retrograde;  always 

at 
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at  n  and  h  he  appears  ftationary  at  the  fame  points 
E  and  A  as  before.  But  Mercury  goes  round  his 
Orbit,  from/to / again,  in  88  days;  and  yet  there 
are  1 16  days  from  any  one  of  his  Conjunctions,  or 
apparent  Stations,  to  the  fame  again  :  and  the 
places  of  thefe  Conjunctions  and  Stations  are  found 
to  be  about  1 14  degrees  eaftward  from  the  points 
of  the  Heavens  where  they  were  1  aft  before;  which 
proves  that  the  Earth  has  not  kept  all  that  time  at 
E,  but  has  had  a  progrefllve  motion  in  its  Orbit 
from  E  to  tr  Venus  alfo  differs  every  time  in  the 
places  of  her  Conjunctions  and  Stations;  but  much 
more  than  Mercury;  becaufe,  as  Venus  defcribes 
a  much  larger  Orbit  than  Mcrcurv  does,  the  Earth 
advances  fp  much  the  farther  in  its  annual  path  be¬ 
fore  Venus  comes  round  again. 

147.  As  Mercury  and  Venus,  feen  from  the  The  Eton- 
Earth,  have  their  refpedive  Elongations  from  the  fnsatlrnV 
Sun,  and  ftationary  places  ;  fo  has  the  Earth,  feen  interior  Pia- 
from  Mars;  and  Mars,  feen  from  Jupiter;  and  from^im. 
Jupiter,  feen  from  Saturn.  That  is,  to  every  fupe- 

rior  Planet,  all  the  inferior  ones  have  their  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Elongations;  as  Venus  and  Mercury 
have  to  the  Earth.  As  feen  from  Saturn,  Mer¬ 
cury  never  goes  more  than  degrees  from  the 
Sun;  Venus  4^;  the  Earth  6;  Mars  9!  ;  and  Ju¬ 
piter  33I;  Jo  that  Mercury,  as  feen  from  the 
Earth,  has  almoft  as  great  a  Digreffion  or  Elon¬ 
gation  from  the  Sun,  as  Jupiter  feen  from  Saturn. 

148.  Becaufe  the  Earth’s  orbit  is  included  with-  a  proof  of 
in  the  Orbits  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  they  annual"** 
are  feen  on  all  fides  of  the  Heavens;  and  are  as  Motion* 
often  in  Oppofition  to  the  Sun  as  in  Conjunction 

with  him.  if  the  Earth  ftood  ftill,  they  would 
always  appear  direCl  in  fheir  motions;  never  retro¬ 
grade  nor  ftationary.  But  they  feem  to  go  juft  as 
often  backward  as  forward  ;  which,  if  gravity  be 
allowed  to  exift,  affords  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
Earth’s  annual  motion:  and  without  its  exiftence, 
the  Planets  could  never  fall  from  the  tangents  of 
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their  Orbits  toward  the  Sun,  nor  could  a  done, 
which  is  once  thrown  up  from  the  earth,  ever  fall 
to  the  earth  again. 

149,  As  Venus  and  the  Earth  are  fuperior  Pla¬ 
nets  to  Mercury,  thev  {hew  much  the  fame  Appear¬ 
ances  to  him  that  Mars  and  Jupiter  do  to  us.  Let 
Mercury 'm  be  at  j\  Venus  v  at  F,  and  the  Earth 
at  E>  in  which  fituation  Venus  hides  the  Earth 
from  Mercury  ;  but,  being  in  oppofition  to  the 
Sun,  fhe  fhines  on  Mercury  with  a  full  illumined 
Orb  ;  though,  with  refpedt  to  the  Earth,  Ihe  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sun,  and  invifible.  When 
Mercury  is  at  /,  and  Venus  at  G,  her  enlightened 
fide  not  being  diredlly  toward  him,  fhe  appears  a 
little  gibbous  j  as  Mars  does  in  a  like  fituation  to 
us:  but,  when  Venus  is  at/,  her  enlightened  fide 
is  fo  much  toward  Mercury  at  /,  that  fhe  appears 
to  him  almoft  of  a  round  figure.  At//,  Venus  dif* 
appears  to  Mercury  at  y,  being  then  hid  by  the 
Sun;  as  well  as  all  our  fuperior  Planets  are  to  us, 
when  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun.  When  Venus 
has,  as  it  were,  emerged  out  of  the  Sun-beams,  as 
at  L,  fhe  appears  almoft  full  to  Mercury  at/;  at 
M  and  Ny  a  little  gibbous;  quite  full  at  F,  and 
larged  of  all;  being  then  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun, 
and  confequently  neareft  to  Mercury  at  F-,  fhining 
firongly  on  him  in  the  night,  becaule  her  distance 
from  him  then  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  of 
her  di fiance  from  the  Earth,  when  fine  appears 
rounded  to  it  between  /  and  K,  or  between  K  and 
Fy  as  feen  from  the  Earth  E.  Confequently,  w  hen 
Venus  is  oppofite  to  the  Sun  as  feen  from  Mercury, 
fhe  appears  more  than  25  times  as  large  to  him  as 
(he  does  to  us  when  at  the  fulled.  Our  caie  is  al¬ 
moft  fimiiar  with  refpetft  to  Mars,  when  he  is  cp- 
pofite  to  the  Sun;  becaufe  he  is  then  fo  near  the 
Earth,  and  has  his  whole  enlightened  fide  to¬ 
ward  it.  But,  becaufe  the  Orbits  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  Earth’s 
Orbit,  thcfe  two  Planets  appear  much  lefs  magnir 
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fied  at  their  Qppofitions,  or  diminifhed  at  their  plate  na 
Conj  unCtions,  than  Mars  does,  in  proportion  to 
their  mean  apparent  Diameters* 

CHAP.  VII* 

The  phyfical  Caufes  of  the  Motions  of  the  Planets , 

The  Eccentricities  of  their  Orbits.  The  Times  in 
which  the  Action  of  Gravity  would  bring  them  to 
the  Sun.  Archimedes’.?  ideal  Problem  for 
moving  the  Earth.  The  World  not  eternal . 

150.  TT?P-OM  the  uniform  projeCtile  motion  of  Gravitation 
j[y  bodies  in  ftraight  lines  and  the  univerfa)  ?n<j.p,°" 
povvcr  of  attraction  which  draws  them  ofFfrom  thefe  JFig  IV< 
lines,  the  curvilineal  motions  of  all  the  Planets 
arife  If  the  body  A  be  projected  along  the  right 
Wuq  ABX,  in  open  Space,  where  it  meets  with  no 
refinance,  and  is  not  drawn  afide  by  any  other 
power,  it  will  for  ever  go  on  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  and  in  the  fame  direction.  For,  the  force 
which  moves  it  from  A  to  B  in  any  given  time,  will  CIrcu1ar 

J  o  ,  3  Orbits* 

carry  it  from  B  to  Xin  as  much  more  time,  and 
fo  on,  there  being  nothing  to  obftruCt  or  alter  its 
motion.  But  if,  when  this  projectile  force  has  car¬ 
ried  it,  fuppofe  to  Bj  the  body  S  begins  to  attract 
it,  with  a  power  duly  adjufted,  and  perpendicular 
to  its  motion  at  B,  it  will  then  be  drawn  from  the 
llraight  line  ABX ,  and  forced  to  revolve  about S 
in  the  circle  BYTV When  the  body  A  comes  to  Fig,  iv„  ■ 
U,  or  any  other  part  of  its  Orbit,  if  the  fmall  body 
#,  within  the  fphere  of  IT s  anradion,  be  projected 
as  in  the  right  line  Z,  with  a  force  perpendicular 
to  the  attraction  of  U ,  then  u  will  go  round  U  in 
the  Orbit  W,  and  accompany  it  in  its  whole  courfe 
round  the  body  S,  Flere  S  may  reprefeni  the  Sun, 

U  the  Earth,  and  u  the  Moon. 

151.  If. a  planet  at  B  gravitates,  or  is  artra&ed, 
toward  the  Sun,  fo  as  to  fall  from  B  to y  in  the 

time 
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time  that  the  projedile  force  would  have  carried  ic 
from  B  to  Xy  it  will  defcribe  the  curve  B2 "  by  the 
combined  adion  of  thefe  two  forces,  in  the  fame 
time  that  the  projedile  force  fingly  would  have 
carried  it  from  B  to  X ,  or  the  gravitating  power 
fingly  have  caufed  it  to  defcend  from  B  tojy ;  and 
thefe  two  forces  being  duly  proportioned,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other,  the  Planet  obeying 
them  both  will  move  in  the  circle  BTTU *. 

152.  But  if,  while  theprojedile  force  would  carry 
the  Planet  from  B  to  by  the  Sun’s  attradion  (which 
conftitutes  thePlanet’s  gravitation)  fhould  bring  it 
down  from  B  to  1,  the  gravitating  power  would 
then  be  too  ftrong  for  the  projedile  force;  and 
would  caufe  the  Planet  to  defcribe  the  curve  BC . 
When  the  Planet  comes  to  Cy  the  gravitating  power 
(which  always  increafes  as  the  fquareof  thediftance 
from  the  Sun  S  diininiflies)  will  be  yet  ftronger  for 
the  projedile  force;  and  by  confpiring  in  lome  de¬ 
gree  therewith,  will  accelerate  the  Planet’s  motion 
all  the  way  from  Cto  K;  caufing  it  to  defcribe  the 
arcs  BCy  CD ,  DEy  EFy  &c.  all  in  equal  times. 
Having  its  motion  thus  accelerated,  it  thereby 
gains  fo  much  centrifugal  force,  or  tendency  to  fly 
off  at  K  in  the  line  Kky  as  overcomes  the  Sun’s  at¬ 
tradion  :  and  the  centrifugal  force  being  too  great 
to  allow  the  Planet  to  be  brought  nearer  the  Sun, 
or  even  to  move  round  him  in  the  circle  Klmny  &c. 
it  goes  off,  and  afcends  in  the  curve  KL'MNy  &c. 
its  motion  decreafing  as  gradually  from  K  to  B , 
as  it  increafed  from  B  to  Ky  becaufe  the  Sun’s  at¬ 
tradion  nowads  againfl:  the  Planet’s  projedile  mo¬ 
tion  juft  as  much  as  it  aded  with  it  before.  When 
the  Planet  has  got  round  to  By  its  projedile  force 
is  as  much  diminifhed  from  its  mean  Itate  about  G 

*  To  make  the  projectile  force  balance  the  gravitating  power 
fo  exactly  as  that  the  boav  may  move  in  a  Circle,  the  projec- 
tiie  velocity  of  the  body  mult  be  fuch  as  it  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  by  gravity  alone  in  falling  through  half  the  radius  of 
the  circle. 
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or  N,  as  it  was  augmented  at  K ;  and  fo,  the  Sun’s  plate iu 
attraction  being  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  the 
Planet  from  going  off  at  B,  it  deferibes  the  fame 
Orbit  over  again,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  forces  of 
powers. 


153.  A  double  projeCtile  force  will  always  ba¬ 
lance  a  quadruple  power  of  gravity.  Let  the  Planet 
at  B  have  twice  as  great  an  impulle  from  thenca 
toward  X ,  as  it  had  before  ;  that  is,  in  the  fame 
length  of  time  that  it  was  projected  from  B  to  b> 
as  in  the  laft  example,  let  it  now  be  projected 
from  B  to  c  ;  and  it  will  require  four  times  as 
much  gravity  to  retain  it  in  its  Orbit;  that  is,  it 
muff  fall  as  far  as  from  B  to  4  in  the  time  that 
the  projectile  force  would  carry  it  from  B  to  c ; 
otherwife  it  could  not  deferibe  the  curve  BD,  as 

is  evident  by  the  Figure.  But,  in  as  much  time  Fig.  iv. 
as  the  Planet  moves  from  B  to  C  in  the  higher  The  Planets 
part  of  its  Orbit,  it  moves  from  It o  K,  or  from  K  ^Jb^rei3 
to  Ly  in  the  lower  part  thereof;  becaufe,  from  the  in  equal 
joint  aCtion  of  thefe  two  forces,  it  mud  always  de-  timcs* 
feribe  equal  Areas  in  equal  times,  throughout  its 
annual  courfe.  Thefe  Areas  are  reprefented  by  the 
triangles  BSC,CSDj  DSE>ESF>  &c.  whofe  contents 
are  equal  to  one  another,  quite  round  the  Figure. 

154.  As  the  Planets  approach  nearer  the  Sun,  a  difficulty 
and  recede  farther  from  him,  in  every  Revolution;  removed* 
there  may  be  fome  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  rea- 

fon  why  the  power  of  gravity,  when  it  once  gets 
the  better  of  the  projeCtile  force,  does  not  bring 
the  Planets  nearer  and  nearer  the  Sun  in  every  Re¬ 
volution,  till  they  fall  upon  and  unite  with  him;  or 
why  the  projeCtile  force,  when  it  once  gets  the 
better  of  gravity,  does  not  carry  the  Planets  farther 
and  farther  from  the  Sun,  till  it  removes  them  quite 
out  of  the  fphere  of  his  attraction,  and  caufes  them 
to  go  on  in  ftraight  lines  forever  afterward.  But  by 
confidering  the  effeCts  of  thefe  powers  as  deferibed 
in  the  two  lad  Articles,  this  difficulty  will  be  re¬ 
moved. 


So 
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moved,  Suppofe  a  Planet  at  B  to  be  carried  by 
the  projedlile  force  as  far  as  from  B  to  b,  in  the 
time  that  gravity  would  have  brought  it  down  from 
B  to  i :  :  by  thefe  two  forces  it  will  defcribe  the 
curve  BC.  When  the  Planet  comes  down  to  K ,  it 
will  be  but  half  as  far  from  the  Sun  S  as  it  was  at 
B  ;  and  therefore,  by  gravitating  four  times  as 
flrongiy  towards  him,  it  would  fall  from  K  to  ^in 
the  fame  length  of  time  that  it  would  have  fallen 
from  B  to  i  in  the  higher  part  of  its  Orbit,  that  is, 
through  four  times  as  much  fpace;  but  its  proje£lsle 
force  is  then  fo  much  increaied  at  if,  as  would  carry 
it  from  K  to  k  in  the  fame  time  ;  being  double  of 
what  it  was  at  B ,  and  is  therefore  too  flrong  for  the 
gravitating  power,  either  to  draw  the  Planet  to  the 
Sun,  orcaufe  it  to  go  round  him  in  the  circle Klmny 
&c.  which  would  require  its  falling  from  K  to  w, 
through  a  greater  fpace  than  gravity  can  draw  it, 
while  the  projedlile  force  is-fuch  as  would  carry  it 
from  K  to  k :  and  therefore  the  Planet  afcends  in 
its  Orbit  KLMNt)  decreafing  in  its  velocity  for 
the  caufes  already  affigned  in  §  152. 


The  Plane¬ 
tary  Orbits 
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155.  The  Orbits  of  all  the  Planets  are  Ellipfes, 
very  little  different  from  Circles :  but  the  Orbits  of 
the  Comets  are  very  long  Ellipfes ;  and  the  lower 
focus  of  them  all  is  in  the  Sun.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
mean  diftance  (or  middle  between  the  greatefl  and 
leaft )  of  every  Planet  and  Comet  from  the  Sun  to 
be  divided  into  1000  equal  parts,  theExcentricities 
of  their  Orbits,  both  in  fuch  parts  and  in  Englifb 
miles,  will  be  as  follow  :  Mercury’s,  210  parts,  or 
6, 720,000  miles;  Venus’s,  7  parts,  or  413,000 
miles;  the  Earth’s,  17  parts,  or  1,377,000  miles; 
Mars’s,  93  parts,  or  1 1,439,000  miles ;  Jupiter’s, 
48  parts,  or  20,353,000  miles;  Saturn’s,  55  parts, 
or  42,735,000  miles.  Of  the  neareft  of  the  three 
forementioned  Comets,  1 ,458,000  miles  ;  of  the 
middlemoft,  2,025,000,000  miles;  and  of  the  out- 
ertnoft,  6,600,000,000, 
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J56.  By  the  above-mentioned  law,  §  150  &feq. 
bodies  will  move  in  all  kinds  of  Ellipfes*  whether 
long  or  fhort,  if  the  fpaces  they  move  in  be  void 
of  refiftance.  Only  thofe  which  move  in  the  longer 
Ellipfes  have  fo  much  the  lefs  projedtile  force  im- 
prefled  upon  them  in  the  higher  parts  of  their 
Orbits;  and  their  velocities,  in  coming  down  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun,  are  fo  prodigioufly  increafed  by  his 
attradlion,  thac  their  centrifugal  forces  in  the  lower 
parts  of  their  Orbits  are  fo  great,  as  to  overcome 
the  Sun’s  attradtion  there,  and  caufe  them  to  afcend 
again  towards  the  higher  parts  of  their  Orbits ; 
during  which  time,  the  Sun’s  attradtion  adting  fo 
contrary  to  the  motions  of  thofe  bodies,  caufes 
them  to  move  flower  and  flower,  until  their  pro- 
jedtile  forces  are  diminifhed  almoft  to  nothing; 
and  then  they  are  brought  back  again  by  the 
Sun’s  attradtion,  as  before. 

157.  If  the  projectile  forces  of  all  the  Planets 
and  Comets  were  deftroyed  at  their  mean  diftances 
from  the  Sun,  their  gravities  would  bring  them 
down  fo,  as  that  Mercury  would  fall  to  the  Sun  in 
1 5  days  13  hours;  Venus  in  39  days  17  hours  ; 
the  Earth  or  Moon  in  64  days  10  hours;  Mars  in 
1 21  days;  Jupiter  in  290  ;  and  Saturn  in  767. 
The  nearefl  Comet  in  13  thoufand  days ;  the  mid- 
dlemoft  in  23  thoufand  days  ;  and  the  outermoft 
in  66  thoufand  days.  The  Moon  would  fall  to  the 
Earth  in  4  days  20  hours  ;  Jupiter’s  firft  Moon 
would  fall  to  him  in  7  hours,  his  fecond  in  15,  his 
third  in  30,  and  his  fourth  in  71  hours.  Saturn’s 
firft  Moon  would  fall  to  him  in  8  hours*  his  fecond 
in  12,  his  third  in  19,  his  fourth  in  68  hours,  and 
his  fifth  in  336.  A  done  would  fall  to  the  Earth’s 
center,  if  there  were  a  hollow  paffage,  in  21  mi¬ 
nutes  9  feconds.  Mr.  Whiston  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  Rule  for  fuch  Computations:  “  *  It  is  demon* 
flrable,  that  half  the  Period  of  any  Planet,  when 
it  is  diminifhed  in  the  fefquialteral  proportion  of 
®  Aftronomical  Principles  of  Religion,  p*  66. 
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the  number  i  to  the  number  2,  or  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  1000  to  2828,  is  the  time  that  it 
would  fall  to  the  center  of  its  Orbit.  This  pro¬ 
portion  is,  when  a  quantity  or  number  contains  an¬ 
other  once  and  a  half  as  much  more. 

158.  The  quick  motions  of  the  Moons  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Saturn  round  their  Primaries,  demonftrate 
that  thefe  two  Planets  have  ftronger  attractive 
powers  than  the  Earth  has.  For  the  ftronger 
that  one  body  attracts  another,  the  greater  muft 
be  the  projectile  force,  and  confequently  the 
quicker  muft  be  the  motion  of  that  other  body  to 
keep  it  from  falling  to  its  primary  or  central  Pla¬ 
net.  Jupiter’s  fecond  Moon  is  124  thoufand 
miles  farther  from  Jupiter  than  our  Moon  is  from 
us;  and  yet  this  fecond  Moon  goes  almoft  eight 
times  round  Jupiter  whilft  our  Moon  goes  only 
once  round  the  Earth.  What  a  prodigious  at¬ 
tractive  power  muft  the  Sun  then  have,  to  draw 
all  the  Planets  and  Satellites  of  theSyftem  towards 
him!  and  what  an  amazing  power  muft  it  have  re¬ 
quired  to  put  all  thefe  Planets  and  Moons  into 
fuch  rapid  motions  at  firft !  Amazing  indeed  to  us, 
becaufe  impofiible  to  be  effected  by  the  ftrength 
of  all  the  living  Creatures  in  an  unlimited  number 
of  Worlds;  but  no  ways  hard  for  the  Almighty, 
whofe  Planetarium  takes  in  the  whole  Univerfe! 

159.  The  celebrated  Archimedes  affirmed  he 
could  move  the  Earth,  if  he  had  a  place  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  it  to  ftand  upon  to  manage  his  ma¬ 
chinery*.  This  aftertion  is  true  in  Theory,  but, 
upon  examination,  will  be  found  abfolutely  im- 
poflible  in  fad,  even  though  a  proper  place  and 
materials  of  fufftcient  ftrength  could  be  had. 

The  ftmpleft  and  eafieft  method  of  moving  a 
heavy  body  a  little  way  is  by  a  lever  or  crow,  where 
a  fmall  weight  or  power  applied  to  the  long  arm 

*  Ao?  ray  rwj  y-ou  rov  k.oct(mv  xivr)cuf  i.  e%  Give  me  a  place  to 
Hand  on,  and  I  (hall  move  the  Earth. 

15  will 
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will  raife  a  great  weight  on  the  fliort  one.  But 
then  the  final!  weight  muft  move  as  much  quicker 
than  the  great  weight,  as  the  latter  is  heavier  than 
the  former  ;  and  the  length  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever  muft  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  fhort  one.  Now,  fuppofe  a  man  to  pull,  or 
prefs  the  end  of  the  long  arm  with  the  force  of 
200  pound  weight,  and  that  the  Earth  contains  in 
round  numbers,  4,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
or  4000  Trillions  of  cubic  feet,  each  at  a  mean 
rate  weighing  100  pound:  and  that  the  prop  or 
center  of  motion  of  the  lever  is  6000  miles  from 
the  Earth's  center:  in  this  cafe,  the  length  of  the 
lever  from  the  Fulcrum  or  center  of  motion  to 
the  moving  power  or  weight  ought  to  be  12,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  or  1 2  Quadrillions 
of  miles ;  and  fo  many  miles  muft  the  power  move, 
in  order  to  raife  the  Earth  but  one  mile;  whence 
it  is  eafy  to  compute,  that  if  Archimedes,  or  the 
power  applied,  could  move  as  fwift  as  a  cannon- 
bullet,  it  would  take  27,000,000,000,000,  or  27 
Billions  of  years  to  raife  the  Earth  one  inch. 

If  any  other  machine,  fuch  as  a  combination  of 
wheels  and  fcrews,was  propofed  to  move  the  Earth, 
the  time  it  would  require,  and  the  fpace  gone 
through  by  the  hand  that  turned  the  machine, 
would  be  the  fame  as  before.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  that  however  boundlefs  our  Imagination  and 
Theory  may  be,  the  adtual  operations  of  man  are 
confined  within  narrow  bounds  j  and  more  fuited 
to  our  real  wants  than  to  our  defires* 

1 60.  The  Sun  and  Planets  mutually  attraft  each  Har<* t0  ^a* 
other :  the  power  by  which  they  do  fo  we  call  whTt  ora- 
Gravity.  But  whether  this  power  be  mechanical  vityis* 
or  no,  is  very  much  difputed.  Obfervation  proves 
that  the  Pianets  difturb  one  another’s  motions  by 
it,  and  that  it  decreafes  according  to  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances  of  the  Sun  and  Planets;  as  light, 
which  is  known  to  be  material,  likewife  does. 
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Hence  Gravity  fhould  feem  to  arife  from  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  fome  fubtle  matter  prefling  toward  the  Sun 
and  Planets,  and  acting  like  all  mechanical  caufes, 
by  concadt.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
confider  that  the  degree  or  force  of  Gravity  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  matter  in 
thofe  bodies,  without  any  regard  to  their  bulks  or 
quantities  of  furface,  adting  as  freely  on  their  in¬ 
ternal  as  external  parts,  it  feems  to  furpafs  the 
power  of  mechanifm,  and  to  be  either  the  imme¬ 
diate  agency  of  the  Deity,  or  effected  by  a  law 
originally  eftablifhed  and  impreft  on  all  matter 
by  him.  But  fome  affirm  that  matter,  being  al¬ 
together  inert,  cannot  be  impreflfed  with  any  Law, 
even  by  almighty  Power ;  and  that  the  Deity,  or 
fome  fubordinate  intelligence,  muff  therefore  be 
conftantly  impelling  the  Planets  toward  the  Sun, 
and  moving  them  with  the  fame  irregularities  and 
difturbances  which  Gravity  would  caufe,  if  it 
could  be  fuppofed  to  exift.  But,  if  a  man  may 
venture  to  publifli  his  own  thoughts,  it  feems  to 
me  no  more  an  abfurdity,  to  fuppofe  the  Deity  ca¬ 
pable  of  infufing  a  Law,  or  what  Laws  he  pleafes, 
into  matter,  than  to  fuppofe  him  capable  of  giving 
it  exigence  at  firft.  The  manner  of  both  is  equally 
inconceivable  to  us;  but  neither  of  them  imply  a 
contradiction  in  our  ideas:  and  what  implies  no 
contradiction  is  within  the  power  of  Omnipotence. 

161.  That  the  projedtile  force  was  at  firft  given 
by  the  Deity  is  evident.  For,  fince  matter  can 
never  put  itfelf  in  motion,  and  all  bodies  may  be 
moved  in  any  diredtion  whatfoever ;  and  yet  the 
Planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary,  move  from 
weft  to  eaft,  in  planes  nearly  coincident ;  while 
the  Comets  move  in  all  directions,  and  in  planes 
very  different  from  one  another ;  thefe  motions 
can  be  owing  to  no  mechanical  caufe  or  neceffity, 
but  to  the  free  will  and  power  of  an  intelligent 
Being. 
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162.  Whatever  Gravity  be,  it  is  plain  that  it 
a£ts  every  moment  of  time:  for  if  its  a&ion  (hould 
ceafe,  the  projeCtile  force  would  inftantly  carry  off 
the  Planets  in  ftraight  lines  from  thofe  parts  of 
their  Orbits  where  Gravity  left  them.  But,  the 
Planets  being  once  put  into  motion,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  any  new  proje&ile  force,  unlefs  they 
meet  with  fome  refiftance  in  their  Orbits;  nor  for 
any  mending  hand,  unlefs  they  difturb  one  ano¬ 
ther  too  much  by  their  mutual  attractions. 

1 63.  It  is  found  that  there  are  difturbances  ThePianets 
among  the  Planets  in  their  motions,  arifing  from  ^^r?8nc 
their  mutual  attractions  when  they  are  in  the  fame  motions, 
quarter  of  the  Heavens  ;  and  the  belt  modern  ob¬ 
servers  find  that  our  years  are  not  always  precifely 

of  the  fame  length*.  Befides,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  Moon  is  fomewhat  nearer  the 
Earth  now  than  (lie  was  formerly;  her  periodical 
month  being  fhorter  than  it  was  in  former  ages. 

For  our  Aftronomical  Tables,  which  in  the  prefent  The  eonfe- 
Age  fhew  the  times  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipfes  ^reof! 
to  great  precifion,  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  for  very 
ancient  Eclipfes.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Moon 
does  not  move  in  a  medium  void  of  all  refiftance, 

§  174;  and  therefore  her  projeCtile  force  being 
a  little  weakened,  while  there  is  nothing  to  dimifiifh 
her  gravity,  fhe  muft  be  gradually  approaching 
nearer  the  Earth,  deferibing  fmaller  and  fmaller 
Circles  round  it  in  every  Revolution,  and  finifhing 
her  Period  fooner,  although  her  ablolute  motion 

*  If  the  Planets  did  not  mutually  attraCt  one  another,  the 
areas  deferibed  by  them  would  be  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
times  of  defeription,  §153.  But  obfervations  prove  that  thefe 
areas  are  not  in  fuch  exaCt  proportion,  and  are  moil  varied 
when  the  greatell  number  of  Planets  are  in  any  particular 
quarter  of  the  Heavens.  When  any  two  Placets  are  in  con¬ 
junction,  their  mutual  attractions,  which  tend  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  one  another,  draws  the  interior  one  a  little  farther 
from  the  Sun,  and  the  fuperior  one  a  little  nearer  to  him  ;  by 
which  means,  the  figure  of  their  Orbits  is  fomewhat  alterea  ; 
but  thl3  alteration  is  too  fmali  to  be  difeovered  in  feveral  ages. 
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with  regard  to  fpace  be  not  fo  quick  now  as  it  was 
formerly  :  and,  therefore,  fhe  mull  come  to  the 
Earth  at  lad  ;  unlefs  that  Being,  which  gave  her  a 
fufficient  projedile  force  at  the  beginning,  adds  a 
little  more  to  it  in  due  time.  And,  as  all  the  Pla¬ 
nets  move  in  fpaces  full  of  ether  and  light,  which 
are  material  fubdances,  they  too  mud  meet  with 
forne  refidance  And  therefore,  if  their  gravities 
are  not  diminifhed,  nor  their  projedile  forces  in- 
creafed,  they  mud  neceflarily  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  the  Sun,  and  at  length  fall  upon  and  unite 
with  him. 

164.  Here  we  have  a  drong  philofophical  ar¬ 
gument  againd  the  eternity  of  the  World.  For, 
had  it  exided  from  eternity,  and  been  left  by  the 
Deity  to  be  governed  by  the  combined  adions  of 
the  above  forces  or  powers,  generally  called  Laws, 
it  had  been  at  an  end  long  ago.  And  if  it  be  left 
to  them,  it  mud  come  to  an  end.  But  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  will  lad  as  long  as  was  intended 
by  its  Author,  who  ought  no  more  to  be  found 
fault  with  for  framing  fo  perifhable  a  work,  than 
for  making  man  mortal. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Light .  Its  proportional  Quantities  on  the  dif* 
ferent  Planets .  Its  Refrahions  in  V/ater  and 

Air.  "The  Atmofphere ;  its  IVeight  and  Proper¬ 
ties.  \ The  Horizontal  Moon. 

165. ¥  IGHT  con  fids  of  exceeding  fmall  par- 
tides  of  matter  Bluing  from  a  luminous 
body;  as  from  a  lighted  candle  fuch  particles  of 
matter  condantly  flow  in  all  diredions.  Df.Niew- 
entyt*  computes,  that  in  one  fecond  of  time  there 

flows  41 8, 660, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, coo, ooo.ooo, 
000, coo, 000,000,000  particles  of  light  out  of  a 
burning  candle;  which  number  contains  at  lead 

*  Religious  Fhilofopher,  Vol.  III.  p.  65. 

6,337, 
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6,337,242,000,000  times  the  number  of  grains 
of  fand  in  the  whole  Earth;  fuppofing  ioo  grains, 
of  fand  to  be  equal  in  length  to  an  inch,  and  con- 
fequently,  every  cubic  inch  of  the  Earth  to  con¬ 
tain  one  million  of  fuch  grains. 

166.  Thefe  amazingly  fmall  particles,  by  drik-  Thedr"a^ 
ing  upon  our  eyes,  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  tim  would 
of  light:  and,  if  they  were  as  large  as  the  fmalled  ^fuefrom 
particles  of  matter  difcernible  by  our  bell  micro-  larger.6'"8 
fcopes,  indead  of  being  ferviceable  to  us,  they 
would  foon  deprive  us  of  fight  by  the  force  arifing 

from  their  immenfe  velocity,  which  is  above  164 
thoufand  miles  every  fecond*,  or  *,230,000  times 
fwifter  than  the  motion  of  a  cannon  bullet.  And 
therefore,  if  the  particles  of  light  were  fo  large, 
that  aTnillion  of  them  were  equal  in  bulk  to  an 
ordinary  grain  of  fand,  we  d u r fb  no  more  open 
our  eyes  to  the  light,  than  fufFer  fand  to  be  (hot 
point  blank  againd  them. 

167.  When  thefe  fmall  particles,  flowing  from  Howobjeai 
the  Sun  or  from  a  candle,  fall  upon  bodies,  and  n^ieTo  ^ 
are  thereby  refleded  to  our  eyes,  they  excite  in 

us  the  idea  of  that  body,  by  forming  its  piclure 
on  the  retinaf.  And  fince  bodies  are  vifible  on 
all  Tides,  light  mud  be  refleded  from  them  in  all 
diredions. 

168.  A  ray  of  light  is  a  continued  dream  of  Theraysof 
thefe  particles,  flowing  from  any  vifible  body  in  a  ^ 
draight  line.  That  the  rays  move  in  draight,  and  ip  flight 
not  in  crooked  lines,  unlefs  they  be  refraded,  is 
evident  from  bodies  not  being  vifible  if  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  look  at  them  through  the  bore  of  a  bended 

pipe;  and  from  their  ceafing  to  be  feen  by  the 

interpofition  of  other  bodies,  as  the  fixed  Stars  by 

the  interpofition  of  the  Moon  and  Planets,  and 

the  Sun  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  interpofition  of 

the  Moon,  Mercury,  or  Venus.  And  that  thefe  APr°°ffh3* 

rays  do  not  interfere,  or  jodie  one  another  out  or  not  one  an¬ 
other's  mp« 

*  This  will  be  demonftrated  in  the  eleventh  Chapter.  tions. 

f  A  fine  net-work  membrane  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
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their  ways,  in  flowing  from  different  bodies  all 
around,  is  plain  from  the  following  Experiment. 
Make  a  little  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  and 
let  the  plate  upright  on  a  table,  facing  a  row  of 
lighted  candles  (landing  by  one  another;  then 
place  a  fheet  of  paper  or  pafteboard  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  other  fide  of  the  plate,  and  the  rays 
of  all  the  candles,  flowing  through  the  hole,  will 
form  as  many  fpecks  of  light  on  the  paper  as 
there  are  candles  before  the  plate  ;  each  fpeck  as 
diftinft  and  large,  as  if  there  were  only  one  candle 
to  call  one  fpeck;  which  (hews  that  the  rays  are 
no  hindrance  to  each  other  in  their  motions,  al¬ 
though  they  all  crois  in  the  hole. 

169.  Light,  and  therefore  heat,  fo  far  as  it  de^ 
pends  on  the  Sun’s  rays,  (§  83,  toward  the  end) 
decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  Planets  from  the  Sun.  This  is  eafily 
demonftrated  by  a  Figure  which,  together  with 
its  defeription,  I  have  taken  from  Dr.  Smith’s 
Optics*.  Let  the  light  which  flows  from  a  point 
A ,  and  pafles  through  a  iquare  hole  B ,  be  received 
upon  a  plane  C,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  hole; 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  let  the  figure  C  be  the  (hadow 
of  the  plane  B ;  and  when  the  diftance  C  is  double 
of  B}  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fhadow  C 
will  be  each  double  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  plane  B\  and  treble  when  AD  is  treble  of  AB\ 
and  fo  on  :  which  may  be  eahiy  examined  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  placed  at  A .  Therefore  the 
furface  of  the  fhadow  C,  at  the  diftance  AC  double 
of  aB,  is  divifible  into  four  fquares,  and  at  a 
treble  diftance,  into  nine  fquares,  feverally  equal 
to  the  lquare  B ,  as  re}  relented  in  the  Figure, 
The  lighr  then  wh  ch  falls  upon  the  plane  B, 
being  iufferce!  to  [  afs  to  double  that  diftance, 
will  be  uniformly  Ipread  over  four  times  the 
fpc.ee,  and  conlequently  \e  ill  be  four  times  thinner 

*  Bock  I.  Ait.  57= 
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in  every  part  of  that  fpace;  and  at  a  treble  dif-  pi  '.ate  u • 
tance,  it  will  be  nine  times  thinner;  and  at  a  qua¬ 
druple  diftance,  fixteen  times  thinner,  than  it  was 
at  firft  ;  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  increafe  of 
the  fquare  furfaces  B,  C,  Z),  E,  built  upon  the 
diftances  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE.  Confequently,  the 
quantities  of  this  rarified  light  received  upon  a 
furface  of  any  given  fize  and  fhape  whatever,  re¬ 
moved  fucceftively  to  thefe  feveral  diftances,  will 
be  but  one  fourth,  one  ninth,  one  fixteenth  of 
the  whole  quantity  received  by  it  at  the  firft  dif¬ 
tance  AB,  Or,  in  general  words,  the  denfities  and 
quantities  of  light,  received  upon  any  given  plane, 
are  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  of  that  plane,  from  the 
luminous  body,  are  increafed  :  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  thefe 
fquares  are  diminifhed. 

170.  The  more  a  telefcope  magnifies  the  difks  whytthc 
of  the  Moon  and  Planets,  they  appear  fo  much  Planetsa?“ 

J  ^  p^ar  d)  m * 

dimmer  than  to  the  bare  eye  ;  becaufe  the  tele-  mer  w.hem 
fcope  cannot  magnify  the  quantity  of  light  as  it  ^ugh  te- 
does  the  furface;  and,  by  fpreading  the  fame  itfcopeu 
quantity  of  light  over  a  furface  fo  much  larger  lbh^ ^ ths 
than  the  naked  eye  beheld,  juft  fo  much  dimmer 
muft  it  appear  when  viewed  by  a  telefcope  than 
by  the  bare  eye. 

17 1.  When  a  ray  of  light  paftes  out  of  one 
medium*  into  another,  it  is  refradted,  or  turned 
out  of  its  firft  courfe,  more  or  lefs,  as  it  falls 
more  or  lefs  obliquely  on  the  refradting  furface 
which  divides  the  two  mediums.  This  may  be 
proved  by  feveral  experiments  ;  of  which  we  fhall 
only  give  three  for  example’s  fake.  1.  In  a  bafon 
FGHy  put  a  piece  of  money,  as  DB ,  and  then  retire 
from  it  to  A ,  that  is,  till  the  edge  of  the  bafon  at  E 
juft  hides  the  money  from  your  fight ;  then  keep- 

*  A  medium,  in  this  fenfe,  is  any  tranfparent  body,  or  that 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  can  pafs;  as  water,  glafs,  dia¬ 
mond,  air,  and  even  a  vacuum  is  fometimes  called  a  Medium. 
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ing  your  head  fteady,  let  another  perfon  fill  the 
bafon  gently  with  water.  As  he  fills  if,  you  will 
fee  more  and  more  of  the  piece  D  B which  will 
be  all  in  view  when  the  bafon  is  full,  and  appear 
as  if  lifted  up  to  C.  For  the  ray  A E  B,  which 
was  ftraight  while  the  bafon  was  empty,  is  now 
bent  at  the  furface  of  the  water  in  E ,  and  turned 
out  of  its  rectilineal  courfe  into  the  direction  ED, 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  ray  DEK,  that  proceeded 
in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  edge  D  while  the  bafon 
was  empty,  and  went  above  the  eye  at  A,  is  now 
bent  at  E-,  and  inftead  of  going  on  in  the  recti¬ 
lineal  direction  DEK ,  goes  in  the  angled  direction 
DEA,  and  by  entering  the  eye  at  A  renders  the 
objeCt  DB  vifible.  Or,  2dly,  Place  the  bafon 
where  the  Sun  fhines  obliquely,  and  obferve  where 
the  fhadow  of  the  rim  A  falls  on  the  bottom,  as  at 
B :  then  fill  it  with  water,  and  the  fhadow  will  fall 

.-ft, 

at  Dj  which  proves,  that  the  rays  of  light,  falling 
obliquely  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  are  refraCted, 
or  bent  downwards  into  it. 

272.  The  lefs  obliquely  the  rays  of  light  fall 
upon  the  furface  of  any  medium,  the  lefs  they  are 
refraCted ;  and  if  they  fall  perpendicularly  on  it, 
they  are  not  refraCted  at  all.  For,  in  the  laft  ex¬ 
periment,  the  higher  the  Sun  riles,  the  lefs  will 
be  the  difference  between  the  places  where  the 
edge  of  the  fhadow  falls,  in  the  empty  and  full 
bafon.  And,  jdly.  If  a  flick  be  laid  over  the 
bafon,  and  the  Sun's  rays  being  reflected  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  it  from  a  looking  glafs,  the  fhadow 
of  rhe  flick  will  fall  upon  the  fame  place  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  whether  the  bafon  be  full  or  empty. 

173.  The  denier  that  any  medium  is,  the  more 
is  light  refraCted  in  pafling  through  it. 

174.  The  Earth  is  furrounded  by  a  thin  fluid 
mafs  of  matter,  called  the  Air  or  Atmojphere , 
which  gravitates  to  the  Earth,  revolves  with  it  in 
its  diurnal  motion,  and  goes  round  the  Sun  with 
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it  every  year.  This  fluid  is  of  an  elaftic  or  fpringy 
nature,  and  its  lowed  part,  being  prefled  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  Air  above  it,  is  prefled  the  clofcft 
together;  and  therefore  the  atmofphere  is  denfrft 
of  all  at  the  Earth’s  Surface,  and  becomes  gradu¬ 
ally  rarer  higher  up.  “  It  is  well  known*  that  the 
Air  near  the  furface  of  our  Earth  poflefles  a  (pace 
about  1 2,00  times  greater  than  Water  of  the  fame 
weight.  And  therefore,  a  cylindric  column  of 
Air  1200  feet  high,  is  of  equal  weight  with  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  Water  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  but  one 
foot  high.  Tut  a  cylinder  of  Air  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  Atmofphere  is  of  equal  weight  with  a 
cylinder  of  Water  about  33  feet  high  j ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  from  the  whole  cylinder  of  Air,  the  lower 
part  of  1 200  feet  high  is  taken  away,  the  remaining 
upper  part  will  be  of  equal  weight  with  a  cylinder 
of  Water  32  feet  high;  wherefore,  at  the  height 
of  1200  feet,  or  two  furlongs,  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  air  is  lefs,  and  confequently  the  rarity 
of  the  comprefled  Air  is  greater  than  near  the 
Earth’s  furface,  in  the  ratio  of  331032.  And 
the  Air  at  all  heights  whatfoever,  fuppofing  the 
expanflon  thereof  to  be  reciprocally  proportional 
to  its  compreflion ;  and  this  proportion  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hooke  and 
others.  The  refult  of  the  computation  I  have  fee 
down  in  the  annexed  Table:  in  the  firft  column 
of  which  you  have  the  height  of  the  Air  in  miles, 
whereof  4000  make  a  femi-diameter  of  the  Earth  ; 
in  the  fecond  the  compreflion  of  the  Air,  or  the 
incumbent  weight;  in  the  third  its  rarity  or  ex- 
panfion,  fuppofing  gravity  to  decreafe  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the  Earth’s 
center.  And  the  fmall  numeral  figures  are  here  tiled 
to  fhew  what  number  of  cyphers  mud  be  joined 

/ 

*  Newton’s  SyJIem  of  the  World,  p.  120. 

f  This  is  evident  from  common  pumps. 
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to  the  numbers  exprefled  by  the  larger  figures,  as 
o.17i 224  for  0.000000000000000001224,  and 
2695615  for  26956000000000000000. 


Air’s 

( 

Height. 

i  Compreffion. 

|  Expansion. 

0 

33 . 

.  .  I 

5 

17.8515  . . 

.  .  1.8486 

10 

9.6717  .  . 

.  .  3.4151 

20 

2.852.  .  . 

.  .1  1 .571 

40 

0.2525  .  . 

.  136.83 
26956*5 

400 

0.  1 7i 224  . 

4000 

0.  105 4465 

739°7l0i 

40000 

0.  1  92 1628 

26263 189 

400000 

0.  -‘7895 

41  798207 

4000000 

0.  a 1 a 9878 

33  +  '4IOs 

Infinite. 

0.  2I2,994i 

54622209 

From  the  above  Table  it  appears  that  the  Air 
in  proceeding  upward  is  rarified  in  fuch  manner, 
that  a  fphere  of  that  Air  which  is  neared  the  Earth 
but  of  one  inch  diameter,  if  dilated  to  an  equal 
rarefa&ion  with  that  of  the  Air  at  the  height  of 
ten  femi-diameters  of  the  Earth,  would  fill  up 
more  fpace  than  is  contained  in  the  whole  Hea¬ 
vens  on  this  fide  the  fixed  Stars.  And  it  likewife 
appears  that  the  Moon  does  not  move  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  free  and  unrefifting  medium  $  although  the 
Air,  at  a  height  equal  to  her  diftances,  is  at  lead 
3400190  times  thinner  than  at  the  Earth’s  furface; 
and  therefore  cannot  refill  her  motion,  fo  as  to  be 
fenfible  in  many  ages. 

175.  The  weight  of  the  Air,  at  the  Earth’s  fur- 
face,  is  found  by  experiments  made  with  the  Air- 
pump  i  and  alfo  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  that 
the  Atmofphere  balances  in  the  barometer;  in 
which,  at  a  mean  ftate,  the  mercury  (lands  29! 
inches  high.  And  if  the  tube  were  a  fquare  inch 
wide,  it  would  at  that  height  contain  29^  cubic 
inches  of  mercury,  which  is  juft  15  pound  weight: 

and 
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and  fo  much  weight  of  air  every  fquare  inch  of 
the  b  arth’s  furface  fuftains;  and  every  fquare  foot 
144  times  as  much,  becaufe  it  contains  144  fquare 
inches.  Now,  as  the  Earth’s  furface  contains,  in 
round  numbers,  200,000,000  fquare  miles,  itmuft 
contain  no  lefs  than  5, 57 5, 680,000,000, 000 fquare 
feet;  which  being  multiplied  by  2160,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  on  each  fquare  foot,  amounts  to 
12,043,468,800,000,000,000  pounds,  for  the 
weight  of  the  whole  Atmofphere.  At  this  rate,  a 
middle-fized  man,  whofe  furface  is  about  1 5  fquare 
feet,  is  prefled  by  32,400  pound  weight  of  Air  all 
around;  for  fluids  prefs  equally  up  and  down,  and 
on  all  fides.  But,  becaufe  this  enormous  weight 
is  equal  on  all  fides,  and  counterbalanced  by  the 
fpring  of  the  Air  diffufed  through  all  parts  of  our 
bodies,  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  degree  felt  by  us. 

176.  Oftentimes  the  ftate  of  the  Air  is  fuch, 
that  we  feel  ourfelves  languid  and  dull;  which  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Air’s 
being  foggy  and  heavy  about  us.  But  that  the 
Air  is  then  too  light,  is  evident  from  the  mer¬ 
cury’s  finking  in  the  barometer,  at  which  time  it 
is  generally  found  that  the  Air  has  not  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bear  up  the  vapours  which  compofe 
the  Clouds  :  for,  when  it  is  otherwife,  the  Clouds 
mount  high,  and  the  Airis  more  elaftic  and  weighty 
about  us,  by  which  means  it  balances  the  internal 
fpring  of  the  Air  within  us,  braces  up  our  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves,  and  makes  us  brifk  and  lively. 

177.  According  to  Dr.  Keux*,  and  other  aftro- 
nomical  writers,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Atmo¬ 
fphere  that  the  Heavens  appear  bright  in  the  day¬ 
time.  For,  without  an  Atmofphere,  only  that 
part  of  the  Heavens  would  flhine  in  which  the  Sun 
was  placed:  and  if  we  could  live  without  Air, 
and  Ihould  turn  our  backs  toward  the  Sun,  the 
whole  Heavens  would  appear  as  dark  as  in  the 

night, 
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*  See  his  Agronomy,  p»  232, 
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night,  and  the  Stars  would  be  feen  as  clear  as  in 
the  nocturnal  fky.  In  this  cafe,  we  ftiould  have 
no  twilight;  but  a  fudden  tranfition  from  the 
brighteft  fun-fhine  to  the  blacked:  darknefs  imme¬ 
diately  after  fun  Tet;  and  from  the  blacked  dark¬ 
nefs  to  the  brighteft  fun-fhine  at  fun-rifing;  which 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  blinding, 
to  all  mortals.  But,  by  means  of  the  Atmo¬ 
fphere,  we  enjoy  the  Sun’s  light,  refle6ted  from 
the  aerial  particles,  for  fome  time  before  he  rifes 
and  after  he  fets.  For,  when  the  Earth  by  its 
rotation  has  withdrawn  our  fight  from  the  Sun, 
the  Atmofphere  being  (till  higher  than  we,  has  the 
Sun’s  light  imparted  to  it;  which  gradually  de¬ 
er  eafes  until  he  has  got  18  degrees  below  the  Ho¬ 
rizon;  and  then,  all  that  part  of  the  Atmofphere 
which  is  above  us  is  dark.  From  the  length  of 
twilight,  the  Doctor  has  calculated  the  height  of 
the  Atmofphere  (fo  far  as  it  is  denfe  enough  to  re¬ 
flect  any  light)  to  be  about  44  miles.  But  it  is 
feldom  denfe  enough  at  two  miles  height  to  bear 
up  the  clouds. 

178.  The  Atmofphere  refrafh  the  Sun’s  rays 
fo,  as  to  bring  him  in  fight  every  clear  day,  be¬ 
fore  he  rifes  in  the  Horizon  ;  and  to  keep  him  in 
view  for  fome  minutes  after  he  has  really  fet  be¬ 
low  it.  For,  at  fome  times  of  the  year,  we  fee 
the  Sun  ten  minutes  longer  above  the  Horizon 
than  he  would  be  if  there  were  no  refractions  : 
and  about  Gx  minutes  every  day  at  a  mean  rate. 

179  To  illuftrate  this,  let  IEK  be  a  part  of 
the  Earth’s  furface,  covered  with  the  Atmofphere 
I-1GFC-,  and  let  HEO  be  the  fenfible  Horizon* 
of  an  obferver  at  E.  When  the  Sun  is  at  A>  really 
belowihe  Horizon,  a  ray  of  light,  AC ,  proceeding 
from  him  comes  ftraight-  to  C,  where  it  falls  on 
the  furface  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  there  entering 
a  deafer  medium,  it  is  turned  out  of  its  rectilineal 

*  4s  far  as  one  can  fee  round  him  on  the  Earth. 

courfc 
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courfe  ACdGy  and  bent  down  to  the  obferver’s  ey^e 
at  E  •,  who  then  fees  the  Sun  in  the  direction  of  thi»e 
refracted  ray  Ede ,  which  lies  above  the  Horizon, 
and  being  extended  out  to  the  Heavens,  fhews  thi*e 
Sun  at  B,  §171* 

1 80.  The  higher  the  Sun  riles,  the  lefs  his  ray's 
are  refradled,  becaufe  they  fall  lefs  obliquely  o;n 
the  furface  of  the  Atmofphere,  §  172.  Thus, 
when  the  Sun  is  in  the  direction  of  the  line  EfE. 
continued,  he  is  fo  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
furface  of  the  Earth-  at  E ,  that  his  ravs  are  bu  t 
very  little  bent  from  a  redtilineal  courfe. 

18 1.  The  Sun  is  about  32^  min.  of  a  deg.  in  The  ^un- 
breadth,  when  at  his  mean  diftance  from  the  ‘iry°tR«* 
Earth;  and  the  horizontal  refradlion  of  his  rays  is  v'  0f? 
33f  min.  which  being  more  than  his  whole  dia¬ 
meter,  brings  all  his  Difc  in  view,  when  his  upper- 

moll  edge  rifes  in  the  Horizon.  At  ten  deg, 
height,  the  refradlion  is  not  quite  5  min.;  at  201 
deg.  only  2  min.  26  fee.;  at  30  deg.  but  1  min* 

32  fee.;  and  at  the  Zenith,  it  is  nothing;  the  quan¬ 
tity  throughout  is  fhewn  by  the  annexed  Table, 
calculated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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182.  A  I  able  J hewing  the  Refractions  of 

the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars ;  adapted 
to  their  apparent  Altitudes . 
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183.  In  all  obfervations,  to  have  the  true  alti-  PUTEIL 
tude  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  the  refradion 
mud  be  fubtraded  from  the  obferved  altitude. 

But  the  quantity  of  refradion  is  not  always  the  Th  e  incon-] 
fame  at  the  fame  altitude}  becaufe  heat  diminifhes 
the  Air’s  refradive  power  and  denfity,  and  cold 
increafes  both;  and  therefore  no  one  table  can 
ferve  precifely  for  the  fame  place  at  all  feafons, 
nor  even  at  all  times  of  the  fame  day,  much  lefs 
for  different  climates;  it  having  been  obferved 
that  the  horizontal  refradions  are  near  a  third  pare 
lefs  at  the  Equator  than  at  Paris,  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Smith  in  the  370th  remark  on  his  Optics, 
where  the  following  account  is  given  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  refradion  of  the  Sun-beams  by  cold. 

“  There  is  a  famous  obfervation  of  this  kind  made 
by  fome  Hollanders  that  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla  Aj^y  re¬ 
in  the  year  1596,  who  were  furprized  to  find,  that  Cafe  con- 
after  a  continual  night  of  three  months,  the  Sun 
began  to  rife  feventeen  days  fooner  than  according 
to  computation,  deduced  from  the  Altitude  of  the 
Pole  obferved  to  be  76°:  which  cannot  otherwife 
be  accounted  for,  than  by  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
fradion  of  the  Sun’s  rays  paffing  through  the 
cold  denfe  air  in  that  climate.  Kepler  computes 
that  the  Sun  was  almoft  five  degrees  below  the 
Horizon  when  he  ftrft  appeared ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  refradion  of  his  rays  was  about  nine 
times  greater  than  it  is  with  us.” 

M84.  The  Sun  and  Moon  appear  of  an  oval 
figure,  as  FCGD ,  juft  after  their  rifing,  and  be-  Ffe-x. 
fore  their  fetting:  the  reafon  of  which  is,  the  re¬ 
fradion  being  greater  in  the  Horizon  than  at  any 
diftance  above  it,  the  lower  limb  G  is  more  ele¬ 
vated  by  it  than  the  uppermoft.  But  although  the 
refradion  fhortens  the  vertical  Diameter  AG,  it  has 
no  fenfible  efted  on  the  horizontal  Diamerer  CD, 
which  is  all  equally  elevated.  When  the  refrac-  * 
tion  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  Sun 

and  Moon  appear  perfedly  round,  as  AEBF. 
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185.  We  daily  obferve,,  that  the  objects  which 
appear  moft  diftinft  are  generally  thofe  which  are 
neareft  to  us;  and  coniequently,  when  we  have 
nothing  but  our  imagination  to  afiift  us  in  eftimat- 
ing  of  diftances,  bright  objedts  feem  nearer  to  us 
than  thofe  which  are  lefs  bright,  or  than  the  fame 
objedls  do  when  they  appear  lefs  bright  and  worfe 
defined,  even  though  their  diftance  in  both  cafes 
be  the  fame.  And  if  in  both  cafes  they  are  feen 
under  the  fame  Angle  %  our  imagination  natu¬ 
rally 

*  An  Angle  is  the  inclination  of  two  right  lines,  as  7i7and 
KU,  meeting  in  a  point  at  H ;  and  in  defcribing  an  Angle  by 
three  letters,  the  middle  letter  always  denotes  the  angular 
point;  thus,  the  above  lines  IH  and  KH  meeting  each  other 
at  H,  make  the  Angle  IHK ;  and  the  point  AT  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  center  of  a  Circle,  the  circumference  of  which  contains 
360  equal  parts,  called  Degrees.  A  fourth  part  of  a  Circle, 
galled  a  Quadrant,  as  GE,  contains  90  degrees  ;  and  every 
Angle  is  meafured  by  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  Arc  it  cuts 
cfF ;  as  the  Angie  EHP  is  45  degrees,  the  Angle  EHF  33,  Sec. 
and  fo  the  Angle  EHF  is  the  fame  with  the  Angle  CHN ,  and 
alfo  with  the  Angle  AHM ,  becaufe  they  all  cut  off  the  fame 
Arc  or  portion  of  the  Quadrant  EG  ;  but  the  Angle  EFIF  is 
greater  than  the  Angle  CHD  or  AHLt  becaufe  it  cuts  off  a 
greater  Arc. 

The  nearer  an  obje£l  is  to  the  eye,  the  bigger  it  appears, 
and  it  is  feen  under  the  greater  Angie.  To  illuftrate  this  a 
little,  fuppofe  an  Arrow  in  the  pofition  IK,  perpendicular  to 
the  right  line  HA,  drawn  from  the  eye  at  H  through  the  middle 
of  the  Arrow  at  O.  It  is  plain  that  the  Arrow  is  feen  under  the 
Angle  IHK ,  and  that  HO,  which  is  its  diftance  from  the  eye, 
divides  into  halves  both  the  Arrow  and  the  Angle  under  which 
it  is  feen,  *uix.  the  Arrow  into  10,  OK;  and  the  Angle  into 
IHO  and  KHQ:  and  this  will  be  the  cafe  whatever  diftance 
the  Arrow  is  placed  at.  Let  now  three  Arrows,  all  of  the 
lame  length  with  IK,  be  placed  at  the  diftances  HA,  HC ,  HE , 
iiill  perpendicular  to,  and  bifedled  by  the  right  line  HA;  then 
will  AB ,  CD,  EF,  be  each  equal  to,  and  reprefent  01 ;  and  AB 
(the  fame  as  01)  will  be  feen  from  H  under  the  Angle  AHB ; 
but  CD  (the  lame  as  01)  will  be  feen  under  the  Angle  CHD , 
or  AHL ;  and  EF  (the  fame  as  01)  will  be  feen  under  the 
A hgle  EHF,  or  CHN ,  or  AHM .  Alfo  EF,  or  01,  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  IIE,  will  appear  as  iong  as  ON  would  at  the  diftance 
HC,  or  as  AM  would  at  the  diftance  HA;  and  CD,  or  10,  at 
the  diftance  HC,  will  appear  as  long  as  AL  would  at  the  dif¬ 
tance 
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rally  fuggefts  an  idea  of  a  greater  diftance  between 
us  and  tho'fe  objects  which  appear  fainter  and 
worfe  defined  than  thofe  which  appear  brighter 
under  the  fame  Angles;  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch 
objedls  as  we  were  never  near  to,  and  of  whofe 
real  Magnitudes  we  can  be  no  judges  by  fight. 

186.  But,  ic  is  not  only  in  judging  of  the  dif-  Nor  always 
ferent  apparent  Magnitudes  of  the  fame  objects,  which  are 
which  are  better  or  worfe  defined  by  their  being  atcefflbie- 
more  or  lefs  bright,  that  we  may  be  deceived:  for 
we  may  make  a  wrong  conclufion  even  when  we 
view  them  under  equal  degrees  of  brightnefs,  and 
under  equal  Angles;  although  they  be  obje&s 
whofe  bulks  we  are  generally  acquainted  with* 
fuch  as  houfes  or  trees :  for  proof  of  which,  the 
two  following  inftances  may  fuffice: 

Firft,  When  a  houfe  is  feen  over  a  very  broad  The  reaf01* 
river  by  a  perfon  (landing  on  low  ground,  who  aillsnid* 
fees  nothing  of  the  river,  nor  knows  of  it  before¬ 
hand:  the  breadth  of  the  river  being  hid  from 
him,  becaufe  the  banks  feem  contiguous,  helofes 
the  idea  of  a  diftance  equal  to  that  breadth;  and 
the  houfe  feems  fmall,  becaufe  he  refers  it  to  a  lefs 
diftance  than  it  really  is  at.  But,  if  he  goes  to  a 
place  from  which  the  river  and  interjacent  ground 
can  be  feen,  though  no  farther  from  the  houfe,  he 
then  perceives  the  houfe  to  be  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  he  imagined ;  and  therefore  fancies  it  to  be 
bigger  than  he  did  at  firft ;  although  in  both  cafes 
it  appears  under  the  fame  angle,  and  confequently 
makes  no  bigger  piclure  on  the  retina  of  his  eye 
in  the  latter  cafe  than  it  did  in  the  former.  Many 
have  been  deceived,  by  taking  a  red  coat  of  arms 
fixed  upon  the  iron  gate  in  Clare- Hall  walks  at 

tance  HA.  So  that  as  an  object  approaches  the  eye,  both  Its 
Magnitude  and  the  Angle  under  which  is  is  feen  increafe;  and 
the  contrary  as  the  object  recedes.  < 

H  2  Cambridge, 
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plate  ii.  Cambridge,  for  a  brick  houfe  at  a  much  greater 
diftance*. 

Secondly,  In  foggy  weather*  at  firft  fight,  we 
generally  imagine  a  fmall  houfe,  which  is  juft  at 
hand,  to  be  a  great  caftle  at  a diftance;  becaufe  it 
appears  fo  dull  and  ill-defined  when  feen  through 
the  Mift,  that  we  refer  it  to  a  much  greater  dif- 
tance  than  it  really  is  at;  and  therefore,  under  the 
fame  Angle,  we  judge  it  to  be  much  bigger.  For 
Fig.  xii.  the  near  objedt  FE,  feen  by  the  eye  ABF ,  appears 
under  the  fame  Angle  GCH  that  the  remote  ob¬ 
ject  GAT  does:  and  the  rays  GFCN and  H E  CM, 
eroding  one  another  at  C  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
limit  the  fize  of  the  pidture  MN  on  the  retina, 
which  is  the  pidture  of  the  objedt  FE>  and  if  FE 
were  taken  away,  would  be  the  pidture  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  GHI >  only  worfe  defined;  becaufe  GHI 
being  farther  off,  appears  duller  and  fainter  than 
FE  did.  But  when  a  Fog,  as  KL ,  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  objedt  FE,  the  objedt  ap¬ 
pears  dull  and  ill-defined  like  GHF,  which  caules 
our  imagination  to  refer  FE  to  the  greater  dif- 
tance  CH,  inftead  of  the  fmall  diftance  CE ,  which 
it  really  is  at.  And  confequently,  as  mif-judging 
the  diftance  does,  not  in  the  leaft  diminifh  the 
Angle  under  which  the  objedt  appears,  the  fmall 
hay- rick  FE  feems  to  be  as  big  as  GHI. 

*  The  fields  which  are  beyond  the  gate  rife  gradually  till 
they  are  juft  feen  over  it;  and  the  arms  being  red,  are  often 
miftaken  for  a  houfe  at  a  confiderable  diftance  in  thofe  fields. 

I  once  met  with  a  curious  deception  in  a  gentleman’s  gar¬ 
den  at  Hackney ,  occafioned  by  a  large  pane  of  glafs  in  the  gar- 
den-wali  at  fome  diftance  from  his  houfe.  The  glafs  (through, 
which  the  fky  was  feen  from  low  ground)  reflected  a  very 
faint  image  of  the  Houfe;  but  the  image  feemed  to  be  in  the 
Clouds  near  the  Horizon,  and  at  that  diftance  looked  as  if  it 
were  a  huge  caftle  in  the  Air.  Yet  the  Angle,  under  which 
the  image  appeared,  was  equal  to  that  under  which  the  houfe 
was  feen  :  but  the  image  being  mentally  referred  to  a  much 
greater  diftance  thari  the  houfe,  appeared  much  bigger  to  the 
imagination. 

187.  The 
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187.  The  Sun  and  Moon  appear  bigger  in  the  PLATE3L 
Horizon  than  at  any  confiderable  height  above  it.  Fig.  ix. 
Thefe  Luminaries,  although  at  great  diftances 
from  the  Earth,  appear  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the 
furface  of  our  Atmofphere  HGFfeC ,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  Clouds  3  of  which,  thofe  about  F,  why  the 
dire&ly  over  our  heads  at  Ey  are  nearer  us  than  Moon  ap- 
thofe  about  H  or  e  in  the  Horizon  HEe.  There- 
fore,  when  the  Sun  or  Moon  appear  in  the  Hori-  rizon, 
zon  at  e>  they  are  not  only  feen  in  a  part  of  the 
Sky  which  is  really  farther  from  us  than  if  they 
were  at  any  confiderable  Altitude,  as  about/3  but 
they  are  alfo  feen  through  a  greater  quantity  of 
Air  and  Vapours  at  e  than  at  /.  Here  we  have 
two  concurring  appearances  which  deceive  our 
imagination,  and  caufe  us  to  refer  the  Sun  and 
Moon  to  a  greater  diftance  at  their  rifing  or  fet- 
ting  about  e,  than  when  they  are  confiderably 
high,  as  at/;  firft,  their  feeming  to  be  on  a  part 
of  the  Atmofphere  at  e ,  which  is  really  farther 
than /from  a  fpe&ator  at  E;  and  fecondly,  their 
being  feen  through  a  groflfer  medium,  when  at  e , 
than  when  at  f>  which,  by  rendering  them  dim¬ 
mer,  caufes  us  to  imagine  them  to  be  at  a  yet 
greater  diftance.  And  as,  in  both  cafes,  they  are 
feen  *  much  under  the  fame  Angle,  we  naturally 
judge  them  to  be  biggeft  when  they  feem  fartheft 
from  us  3  like  the  above-mentioned  houfe,  §  186, 
feen  from  a  higher  ground,  which  fhewed  it  to  be 
farther  off  than  it  appeared  from  low  ground,  or 
the  hay-rick,  which  appeared  at  a  greater  diftance 
by  means  of  an  interpofing  Fog. 

188.  Any  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf  that  the  Moon  Theirap- 
appears  under  no  greater  Angle  in  the  Horizon  met- 1-  aie 
than  on  the  Meridian,  by  taking  a  large  Ihetc  of 
paper,  and  rolling  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  Tube,  than  in 

of  fuch  a  width,  thatobferving  the  Moon  through  the  Hori- 

zon# 

*  The  Sun  and  Moon  fubtend  a  greater  Angle  on  the  Me¬ 
ridian  than  in  the  Horizon,  being  nearer  the  Ooferver  s  Place 
id  the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter. 
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it  when  {he  rifes,  fhe  may,  as  it  were,  juft  fill  the 
Tube;  then  tie  a  thread  round  it  to  keep  it  of 
that  fize;  and  when  the  Moon  comes  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  and  appears  much  lefs  to  the  eye,  look  at 
her  again  through  the  fame  Tube,  and  fhe  will  fill 
it  juft  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  {he  did  at  her 
rifing. 

189.  When  the  full  Moon  is  in  perigee ,  or  at 

her  lead  diftance  from  the  Earth,  fhe  is  feen  under 

a  larger  Angle,  and  rnuft  therefore  appear  bigger 

than  when  Ihe  is  full  at  other  times;  and  if  that 

part  of  the  Atmofphere  where  (lie  rifes  be  more 

replete  with  Vapours  than  ufual,  fhe  appears  fo 

much  the  dimmer;  and  therefore  we  fancy  her  to 

be  ftill  the  bigger,  by  referring  her  to  an  unufually 

great  diftance,  knowing  that  no  objedbs  which 

are  very  far  diftant  can  appear  big  unlefs  they  be 

reallv  fo, 

¥ 

CHAP.  IX. 

<The  Method  of  finding  the  Diflances  of  the  Sun 

Moon ,  and  Planets . 

190.  r~|p HOSE  who  have  not  learnt  how  to 
JL  take  the  *  Altitude  of  any  Celeftial 
Phenomenon  by  a  common  Quadrant,  nor  know 

any 

*  The  Altitude  of  any  celeftial  Object  is  an  arc  of  the  Sky 
intercepted  between  the  Horizon  and  the  Object.  In  Fig. VI. 
of  Plate.  II.  let  HOX  be  a  horizontal  line,  fuppofed  to  be  ex* 
tended  from  the  eye  at  A  to  A,  where  the  Sky  and  Earth  feem 
to  meet  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  level  plain  ;  and  let  S  be  the 
Sun.  The  arc  XT  will  be  the  Sun’s  height  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon  at  X,  and  is  found  by  the  inftrument  ECDP  which  is  a 
quadrantal  board,  or  plate  of  metal,  divided  into  90  equal 
parts  or  degrees  on  its  limb  DPC,  and  has  a  couple  of  little 
brafs  plates,  as  a  and  b ,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  each  of  them, 
called  Sight-Holes ,  for  looking  through,  parallel  to  theedgeof 
the  Quadrant  which  they  ftand  on.  To  the  center  E  is  fixed 
one  end  of  a  thread  F,  called  the  Plumb-Line ,  which  has  a  fmall 
weight  or  plummet  P  fixed  to  its  other  end.  Now,  if  an  ob- 
ferver  holds  the  Quadrant  upright,  without  inclining  it  to 

either 
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any  thing  of  plain  Trigonometry,  may  pafs  over  PI^TE 
the  fir  ft  Article  of  this  fliort  Chapter,  and  take  the 
Aftronomer’s  word  for  it,  that  the  diftances  of  the 
Sun  and  Planets  are  as  dated  in  the  firft  Chapter 
of  this  Book.  But,  to  every  one  who  knows  how 
to  take  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  or  a 
Star,  and  can  folvea  plain  right-angled  Triangle, 
the  following  method  of  finding  the  diftances  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  will  be  eafily  underftood. 

Let  BAG  be  one  half  of  the  Earth,  AC  its  Fig.  1. 
femi-diameter,  S  the  Sun,  m  the  Moon,  and  EKOL 
a  quarter  of  the  Circle  defcribed  by  the  Moon  in 
revolving  from  the  Meridian  to  the  Meridian 
again.  Let  CRS  be  the  rational  Horizon  of  an 
obferver  at  A ,  extended  to  the  Sun  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens;  and  HAO  his  fenfible  Horizon,  extended  to 
the  Moon’s  Orbit.  ALC  is  the  Angle  under  which 
the  Earth’s  femi-diameter  AC  is  fee n  from  the 
Moon  at  L ,  which  is  equal  to  the  Angle  OAL , 
becaufe  the  right  lines  AO  and  CL,  which  include 
both  thefe  Angles,  are  parallel.  A  SC  is  the  Angle 

either  6de,  and  fo  that  the  Horizon  at  X  is  feen  through  the 
fight-holes  a  and  b ,  the  plumb-line  will  cut  or  hang  over  the 
beginning  of  the  degrees  at  o,  in  the  edge  EC ;  but  if  he  ele¬ 
vates  the  Quadrant  fo  as  to  look  through  the  fight-holes  at  any 
part  of  the  Heavens,  fuppofe  the  Sun  at  S,  juft  fo  many  de¬ 
grees  as  he  elevates  the  light-hole  b  above  the  horizontal  line 
HOX,  fo  many  degrees  will  the  plumb-line  cut  in  the  limb 
CP  of  the  Quadrant.  For,  let  the  obferver’s  eye  at  A  be  in 
the  center  of  the  celeftial  Arc  XTV  (and  he  may  be  faid  to  be 
in  the  center  of  the  Sun's  apparent  diurnal  Orbit,  let  him  be 
on  what  part  of  the  Earth  he  will)  in  which  Arc  the  Sun  is 
at  that  time,  fuppofe  25  degrees  high,  and  let  the  obferver 
hold  the  Quadrant  fo  that  he  may  fee  the  Sun  through  the 
light-holes  ;  the  plumb-line  freely  playing  on  the  Quadrant 
will  cut  the  25th  degree  in  the  limb  CP,  equal  to  the  number 
of  degrees  of  the  Sun's  Altitude  at  the  time  of  obfervation. 

N.  B.  Whoever  looks  at  the  Sun  muft  have  a  fmoked  glafs 
before  his  eyes  to  fave  them  from  hurt.  The  better  way  is 
not  to  look  at  the  Sun  through  the  light-holes,  but  to  hold 
the  Quadrant  facing  the  eye  at  a  little  diftance,  and  fo  that  the 
Sun  fhining  through  one  hole,  the  ray  may  be  feen  to  fall  on 
the  other, 
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under  which  the  Earth’s  femi-diameter^C  is  feen 
from  the  Sun  at  S ,  and  is  equal  to  the  Angle  OAf, 
becaufe  the  lines  AO  and  CRS  are  parallel.  Now 
it  is  found  by  observation,  that  the  Angle  OAL  is 
much  greater  than  the  Angle  OAf',  but  OAL  is 
equal  to  ALC,  and  OAf  is  equal  to  ASC\  Now, 
as  ASC  is  much  lefs  than  ALC,  it  proves  that  the 
Earth’s  femi-diameter  AC  appears  much  greater 
as  feen  from  the  Moon  at  L3  than  from  the  Sun 
at  S',  and  therefore  the  Earth  is  much  farther 
from  the  Sun  than  from  the  Moon*.  The  Quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  Angles  may  be  determined  by  ob~ 
fervation  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  a  graduated  inftrument,  as  DAE,  (the  larger 
the  better)  having  a  moveable  Index  with  Sight- 
holes,  be  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  plane 
furface  may  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  Equator, 
and  its  edge  AD  in  the  plane  of  the  Meridian:  fo 
that  when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Equinodtial,  and  on' 
the  Meridian  ADE ,  fhe  may  be  feen  through  the 
fight-holes  when  the  edge  of  the  moveable  Index 
cuts  the  beginning  of  the  divifions  at  o,  on  the  gra¬ 
duated  limb  DE-,  and  when  fhe  is  fo  feen,  let  the 
frecife  time  be  noted.  Now,  as  the  Moon  revolves 
about  the  Earth  from  the  Meridian  to  theMeridian 
again  in  about  24  hours  48  minutes,  fhe  will  go  a 
fourth  part  round  it  in  a  fourth  part  of  that  time, 
viz.  in  6  hours  12  minutes,  as  feen  from  C,  that 
is,  from  the  Earth’s  center  or  pole.  But  as  feen 
from  A ,  the  obferver’s  place  on  the  Earth’s  fur- 
face,  the  Moon  will  feem  to  have  gone  a  quarter 
round  the  Earth  when  fhe  comes  to  the  ienfible 
Horizon  at  0 ;  for  the  Index  through  the  fights 
of  which  flie  is  then  viewed  will  be  at  d,  90  de¬ 
grees  from  D ,  where  it  was  when  Ihe  was  feen  at 
E.  Now,  let  the  ex  a  61  moment  when  the  Moon 
is  feen  at  0  (which  will  be  when  fhe  is  in  or  near 


\ 


*  See  the  Note  on  §  185. 
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the  fenfible  Horizon)  be  carefully  noted  *,  that 
it  may  be  known  in  what  time  (lie  has  gone  from 
E  to  Oj  which  time  fubtradled  from  6  hours  12 
minutes  (the  time  of  her  going  from  E  to  L )  leaves  The  Moon’s 
the  time  of  her  going  from  0  to  L,  and  affords  an  p^rauT^ 
eafy  method  for  finding  the  Angle  OAL  (called  wiuu 
the  Moon's  Horizontal  Parallax,  which  is  equal  to 
the  Angle  ALC)  by  the  following  Analogy  :  As 
the  time  of  the  Moon’s  defcribing  the  Arc  EO  is 
to  90  degrees,  fo  is  6  hours  12  minutes  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  Arc  Dde,  which  meafures  the  Angle 
EAL\  from  which  fubtrafl  90  degrees,  and  there 
remains  the  Angle  OAL ,  equal  to  the  Angle^ZC, 
under  which  the  Earth’s  femi-diameter  AC  is  feen 
from  the  Moon.  Now,  fince  all  the  Angies  of  a 
right-lined  Triangle  are  equal  to  180  degrees,  or 
to  two  right  Angles,  and  the  fides  of  a  Triangle 
are  always  proportionable  to  the  Sines  of  the  oppo- 
fite  Angles,  lay,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  as  the  Sine  The  M^oiva 
of  the  Angle  ALC,  at  the  Moon  L,  is  to  its  oppo-  tflftance  <3c- 
fite  fide  AC,  the  Earth’s  femi-diameter,  which  is  termus  4 
known  to  be  39 85  miles,  fo  is  Radius,  viz .  the 
Sine  of  90  degrees,  or  of  the  right  Angle  ALC, 
to  its  oppofite  fide  AD,  which  is  the  Moon’s  dif-  \ 
tance  at  L  from  the  obferver’s  place  at  A  on  the 
Earth’s  furface ;  or,  fo  is  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
CAL  to  its  oppofite  fide  CL,  which  is  the  Moon’s 
diftance  from  the  Earth’s  center,  and  comes  out 
at  a  mean  rate  to  be  240,000  miles.  The  Angle 
CAL  is  equal  to  what  OAL  wants  of  90  degrees. 

19 1.  The  Sun’s  diftance  from  the  Earth  might  The  Sun’s 
be  found  the  fame  way,  though  with  more  diffi- 
culty,  if  his  horizontal  Parallax,  or  the  Angle  OAS,  !°  **- 

equal  to  the  Angle  A  SC,  were  not  fo  fmall,  as  ^iyedd^ser' 
to  be  hardly  perceptible,  being  fcarce  10  feconds  the  Moon’s, 
of  a  minute,  or  the  360th  part  of  a  degree.  But 

*  Here  proper  allowance  mult  be  made  for  the  Refraction, 
which  being  about  34  minutes  of  a  degree  in  the  Horizon,  will 
caufe  the  Moon’s  center  to  appear  34  minutes  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon  when  her  center  is  really  in  it. 
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the  Moon’s  horizontal  Parallax,  or  Angle  OAL. , 
equal  to  the  Angle  ALC ,  is  very  difcernible,  be¬ 
ing  57'  1 8",  or  3438"  at  its  mean  (late;  which  is 
more  than  34O  times  as  great  as  the  Sun’s:  and, 
therefore,  the  didances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
being  inverfely  as  the  Tangents  of  their  horizontal 
Parallaxes,  the  Sun’s  didance  from  the  Earth  is 
at  lead  340  times  as  great  as  the  Moon’s ;  and  is 
rather  under-rated  at  81  millions  of  miles,  when 
the  Moon’s  didance  is  certainly  known  to  be  240 
thoufand.  But  becaufe,  according  to  fome  Aftro- 
nomers,  the  Sun’s  horizontal  Parallax  is  11  fe- 
conds,  and  according  to  others  only  10,  the  former 
Parallax  making  the  Sun’s  didance  to  be  about 
75,000,000  of  miles,  and  the  latter  82,000,000; 
we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Sun’s  didance 
is  not  lefs  than  as  deduced  from  the  former,  nor 
more  than  as  fhewn  by  the  latter  :  and  every  one, 
who  is  accudomed  to  make  fuch  obfervations, 
knows  how  hard  it  is,  if  not  impoflible,  to  avoid 
an  error  of  a  fecond  ;  efpecially  on  account  of  the 
incondancy  of  horizontal  Refractions,  And  here 
the  error  of  one  fecond,  in  fo  fmall  an  Angle,  will 
make  an  error  of  7  millions  of  miles  in  fo  great  a 
didance  as  that  of  the  Sun’s.  But  Dr,  PI  alley 
has  fhewn  us  how  the  Sun’s  didance  from  the 
Earth,  and  confequently  the  didances  of  all  the 
Planets  from  the  Sun,  may  be  known  to  within 
a  500th  part,  of  the  whole,  by  a  Tranfit  of  Venus 
over  the  Sun’s  Difc,  which  will  happen  on  the  6th 
of  June,,  in  the  year  1761 5  till  which  time  we  mud 
content  ourfelves  with  allowing  the  Sun’s  didance 
to  be  about  81  millions  of  miles,  as  commonly 
dated  by  Adronomers. 

192.  The  Sun  and  Moon  appear  much  about 
the  fame  bulk  :  And  every  one  who  underdands 
Geometry,  knows  how  their  true  bulks  may  be 
deduced  from  the  apparent,  when  their  real  dif¬ 
tances  are  known.  Spheres  are  to  one  another  as 
the  Cubes  of  their  Diameters;  whence,  if  the  Sun 
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be  Si  millions  of  miles  from  the  Earth,  to  appear 
as  big  as  the  Moon,  whofe  diftance  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  240  thoufand  miles,  he  mud,  in  folid  bulk, 

*  be  42  millions  875  thoufand  times  as  big  as  the 
Moon. 

193.  The  horizontal  Parallaxes  are  bed  ob- 
ferved  at  the  Equator  ;  1.  Becaufe  the  heat  is  fo 
nearly  equal  every  day,  that  the  Refra£lions  are 
almod  condantly  the  fame.  2.  Becaufe  the  pa- 
railadbic  Angle  is  greater  there,  (as  at  A  the  dif¬ 
tance  from  thence  to  the  Earth's  Axis  being  great¬ 
er),  than  upon  any  parallel  of  Latitude,  as  a  or  h. 

194.  The  Earth’s  didance  from  the  Sun  being  Thertia, 
determined,  the  didances  of  all  the  other  Planets  trees' of 
from  him  are  eafily  found  by  the  following  ana-  the  P1fnet* 

^  1  •  •  1  ft*i*  r*  •  1  from  tile 

logy,  their  periods  round  him  being  aicertaineci  $un  are 
by  obfervation.  As  the  fquare  of  the  Earth’s  pe-  knownto. 
riod  round  the  Sun  is  to  the  cube  of  its  didance  lion,  though 
from  the  Sun,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the  period  of  any  ^ar 
otherPlanet  to  the  cube  of  its  didance,  infuch  parts  are  not  well 
or  meafures  as  the  Earth’s  didance  was  taken ;  known* 
fee  §  hi.  This  proportion  gives  the  relative 
mean  didances  of  the  Planets  from  the  Sun  to  the 
greated  degree  of  exaflnefs ;  and  they  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  having  been  deduced  from  their  periodical 
times,  according  to  the  law  juft  mentioned,  which 
was  difeovered  by  Kepler,  and  demonftrated  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton*. 

*  All  the  following  calculations  on  the  next  page,  except 
thofe  in  the  two  Iaft  lines  before  §  195,  were  printed  in  former 
editions  of  this  work,  before  the  year  1761.  Since  that  time, 
the  faid  two  lines  (as  found  by  the  Tranut  A.  D.  1761)  were 
pdded ;  and  alfo  §  195. 
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Periodical  Revolutions  to  the  Jame  fixed  Star  in  days  and  decimal 

'parts  of  a  day . 


Mercury  J 

Venus 

The  Earth  j 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Georgian 

87.9692  J 

224.6176  J 

365.2564  j 
Relative  mean 

686.9785  {  4332.514  j 

diftances  from  the  Sun. 

1079.275  j 

30456.07 

38710  | 

7*333  1 

100000  j 

152369  j 

510096  j 

954006  | 

1908580 

From  thefe  numbers  vve  deduce,  that  if  the  Sun’s  horizontal  Parallax  be  io",  the  real 
mean  diftances  of  the  Planets  from  the  Sun  in  Englifh  Miles  are 
31,742,200  J  59,313,060  |  82,000,000  |  124,942,680  |  426,478,720  [  782,284,920  |  1,565,035,600 

But  if  the  Sun’s  Parallax  be  nf,t  their  diftances  are  no  more  than 
29,032,50°  J  54,238,570  J  75,000,000  |  114,276,750  j  390,034,500  |  715,504,500  |  1,431,435,000 

Errors  in  diftance  arifing  from  the  miftake  of  1"  in  the  Sun’s  Parallax. 

2,709,700  |  5,074,490  |  7,000,000  J  10,665,830  [  36,444,220  J  66,780,420  |  133,600,60® 

But,  from  the  late  Tranfit  of  Venus,  A.  D.  1761,  the  Sun’s  Parallax  appears  to  be 
only  8’t65\,  j  and  according  to  that,  their  real  diftances  in  miles  are 
36,841,468  [  68,891,486  j  95,173,127  I  M5>014  148  }  494  99°»976  I  9°7>95M3°  1  1,816,455,526 

And  their  diameters,  in  miles,  are 

3100 1  9360  |  7970  l  5*5°  I  94»  to°  I  77>99°  1  3 S>**6 

195.  Thefe  numbers  fhew,  that  although  we 
have  the  relative  diftances  of  the  Planets  from  the 
Sun  to  the  greateft  nicety,  yet  the  beft  obfcrvers 
could  not  aicertain  their  true  diftances  until  the 
late  long  wifhed-for  Tranfit  appeared,  in  1761, 
which  we  mu  ft  confefs  was  embarraffed  with  feveral 
difficulties.  But  anotherTranfitof  Venus  over  the 
Sun  has  now  been  obferved,  on  the  third  of  June 
1769,  much  better  fuited  to  the  refolution  of  this 
great  Problem  than  that  in  1761  was;  and  the  re- 
fult  of  the  obfervations  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  refult  of  thofe  in  1761.  Another  tranfit 
will  not  happen  till  the  year  1874. 

196.  The  Earth’s  Axis  produced  to  the  Stars, 
being  carried  parallel  *  to  itfelf  during  the  Earth’s 
annual  revolution,  defcribes  a  circle  in  the  Sphere 
of  the  fixed  Stars  equal  to  the  Orbit  of  the  Earth. 

*  By  this  is  meant,  that  if  a  line  be  fappofed  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  Earth’s  Axis  in  any  part  of  its  Orbit,  the  Axis 
keeps  parallel  to  that  line  in  every  other  part  of  its  Orbit:  as 
in  Fig.  I.  of  Plate  V.  where  abcdefgb  represents  the  Earth’s 
Orbit  in  an  obliquft  view,  and  Ns  the  Earth’s  Axis  keeping 
always  parallel  to  this  line  MN. 
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But  this  Orbit,  though  very  large,  would  feem  no 
bigger  than  a  point  if  it  were  viewed  from  the 
Stars;  and  consequently  the  circle  defcribed  in 
the  Sphere  of  the  Stars  by  the  Axis  of  the  Earth, 
produced,  if  viewed  from  the  Earth,  muft  appear 
but  as  a  point;  that  is,  its  diameter  appears  too 
little  to  be  meafured  by  obfervation  :  for  Dr. 
Bradley  has  allured  us,  that  if  it  had  amounted 
to  afingle  fecond,  or  two  at  moft,  he  fhouid  have 
perceived  it  in  the  great  number  of  obfervations  he 
has  made,  efpecially  upon  y  Braconis ;  and  that  it 
feemed  to  him  very  probable  that  the  annual  Pa¬ 
rallax  of  this  Star  is  not  fo  great  as  a  fingle  fecond ; 
and,  confequently,  that  it  is  above  400  thoufand 
times  farther  from  us  than  the  Sun.  Elence  the 
celeftial  poles  feem  to  continue  in  the  fame  points 
of  the  Heavens  throughout  the  year;  which  by 
no  means  difproves  the  Earth’s  annual  motion,  bur 
plainly  proves  the  diftance  of  the  Stars  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  great. 

197.  The  fmall  apparent  motion  of  the  Stars, 
§  1 13,  difcovered  by  that  great  Aftronomer,  he 
found  to  be  no  ways  owing  to  their  annual  Parallax 
(for  it  came  out  contrary  thereto),  but  to  the  Aber¬ 
ration  of  their  light,  which  can  refult  from  no 
known  caufe  befides  that  of  the  Earth’s  annual 
motion;  and  as  it  agrees  fo  exadtly  therewith,  it 
proves,  beyond  difpute,  that  the  Earth  has  fuch  a 
motion:  for  this  Aberration  completes  all  its  va¬ 
rious  Phenomena  every  year;  and  proves  that  the 
velocity  of  ftar-light  is  fuch  as  carries  it  through  a 
fpace  equal  to  the  Sun’s  diftance  from  us  in  8  mi¬ 
nutes  13  feconds  of  time.  Elence  the  velocity  of 
Light  is  *  10  thoufand  210  times  as  great  as  the 
Earth’s  velocity  in  its  Orbit ;  which  velocity  (from 
what  we  know  already  of  the  Earth’s  diftance  from 
the  Sun)  may  be  afterted  to  be  at  lea  ft  between  57 
and  58  thoufand  miles  every  hour:  and  fuppofing 
it  to  be  58000,  this  number  multiplied  by 
10210,  gives  592  million  180  thoufand  miles  for 

*  Smith’s  Optic?,  §  1  r 97. 
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the  hourly  motion  of  Light:  which  lad  numbef 
divided  by  3600,  the  number  of  feconds  in  an 
hour,  fhews  that  Light  flies  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  1 64  thoufands  miles  every  lecond  of  time* 
or  fwing  of  a  common  clock  pendulum. 

CHAP.  X. 

*  .  y 

The  Circles  cf  the  Globe  defcribed.  The  different 
lengths  of  days  and  nights,  and  the  vicffitudes  of fea- 
fons  explained.  The  explanation  of  the  Phenomena 
cf  Saturn  s  Ring  concluded .  (See  §  81  and  82.) 

198.  |T  F  the  reader  be  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
j|  the  principal  circles  of  the  Globe,  he  fhould 
now  learn  to  know  them;  which  he  may  do  fuffi- 
ciently  for  this  prefent  purpofe  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  if  he  fees  the  ball  of  a  terreftrial  Globe  be¬ 
fore  him,  or  looks  at  the  Figure  of  it,  wherein 
thefe  circles  are  drawn  and  named.  The  Equator  is 
that  great  circle  which  divides  the  northern  half  of 
the  Earth  from  the  fouthern.  Th zTropics  are  leflfer 
circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  each  of  them 
is  23  \  degrees  from  it ;  a  degree  in  this  fenfe  being 
the  360th  part  of  any  great  circle  which  divides 
the  Earth  into  two  equal  parts.  The  Tropic  of 
Cancer  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Equator,  and 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  fouth.  The  Arbfic 
Circle  has  the  North  Pole  for  its  center,  and  is  jud 
as  far  from  the  North  Pole  as  the  Tropics  are  from 
the  Equator:  and  th z  Antarctic  Circle  (hid  by  the 
fuppoled  convexity  of  the  figure)  is  juft  as  far  from 
the  South  Pole  every  way  round  it.  Thefe  Poles 
are  the  very  north  and  fouth  points  of  the  Globe: 
and  all  other  places  are  denominated  northward  or 
fvuthward,  accord ing  to  the  fide  of  the  Equator 
they  lie  on,  and  the  Pole  to  which  they  are  neared. 
The  Earth's  Axis  is  a  ftraight  line  pafling  through 
the  center  of  the  Earth,  perpendicular  to  the 
Equator,  and  terminating  in  the  Poles  at  its  fur- 
face.  This,  in  the  real  Earth  and  Planets,  is  only 
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an  imaginary  line;  but  in  artificial  Globes  orPla-  PI^TE 
nets  it  is  a  wire  by  which  they  are  fupported,  and 
turned  round  in  Orreries ,  or  fuch  like  machines,  Meridians, 
by  wheel- work.  The  circles  12.  1.  2.  3.  4.  Ode. 
are  Meridians  to  all  places  they  pafs  through;  and 
we  mufl:  fuppofe  thousands  more  to  be  drawn,  be- 
caufe  every  place,  that  is  ever  fo  little  to  the  eaft  or 
weft  of  any  other  place,  has  a  different  Meridian 
from  that  other  place.  All  the  Meridians  meet  in 
the  poles  5  and  whenever  the  Sun’s  center  is  pafling 
over  any  Meridian  in  his  apparent  motion  round 
the  Earth,  it  is  mid-day  or  noon  to  all  places  on 
that  Meridian. 

199.  The  broad  Space  lying  between  the  Tro¬ 
pics,  like  a  girdle  furrounding  the  Globe,  is  called 

the  torrid  Zone,  of  which  the  Equator  is  in  the  mid-  Zones, 
die  all  around.  The  Space  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  Ardlic  Circle  is  called  the  North  tern* 
perate  Zone .  That  between  the  Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle,  the  South  temperate 
Zone .  And  the  two  circular  Spaces  bounded  by  the 
Polar  Circles  are  the  two  frigid  Zones  5  denomi¬ 
nated  north  or  fouth ,  from  that  Pole  which  is  in 
die  center  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

V 

200.  Having  acquired  this  eafy  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  learner  may  proceed  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment  with  his  terreftrial  ball;  which 
will  give  him  a  plain  idea  of  the  diurnal  and  an¬ 
nual  motions  of  the  Earth,  together  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  and  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  feafons,  depending  on  thole  mo¬ 
tions. 

Take  about  feven  feet  of  ftrong  wire,  and  bend 
it  into  a  circular  form,  as  abed,  which  being  viewed  F^- 
obliquely,  appears  elliptical  as  in  the  Figure. 

Place  a  lighted  candle  on  a  table,  and  having  fixed  Aewins lhe 
one  end  of  a  filk  thread  K ,  to  the  north  pole  of  a  lengths  of 
fmali  terreftrial  Globe  H,  about  three  inches  dia-  d-ystandand 
meter,  caufe  another  perfon  to  hold  the  wire  ths  variety 
circle,  fo  that  ic  may  be  parallel  to  the  table,  and  feafon5* 
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as  high  as  the  flame  of  the  candle  /,  which  fhould 
be  in  or  near  the  center.  Then*  having  twitted 
the  thread  as  toward  the  left  hand,  that  by  un- 
twifting  it  may  turn  the  Globe  round  eaftward,  or 
contrary  to  the  way  that  the  hands  of  a  watch 
move,  hang  the  Globe  by  the  thread  within  thi& 
circle,  almoft  contiguous  to  it;  and  as  the  thread 
untwifts,  the  Globe  (which  is  enlightened  half 
round  by  the  candle  as  the  Earth  is  by  the  Sun) 
will  turn  round  its  Axis,  and  the  different  places 
upon  it  will  be  carried  through  the  light  and  dark 
Hemifpheres,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
fucceffion  of  days  and  nights,  as  our  Earth  has  in 
reality  by  fuch  a  motion.  As  the  Globe  turns, 
move  your  hand  flowly,  fo  as  to  carry  the  Globe 
round  the  candle  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  abed ,  keeping  its  center  even  with  the  wire 
circle;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  the  candle, 
being  (fill  perpendicular  to  the  Equator,  will  en¬ 
lighten  the  Globe  from  pole  to  pole  in  its  whole 
motion  round  the  circle;  and  that  every  place  on 
the  Globe  goes  equally  through  the  light  and  the 
dark,  as  it  turns  round  by  the  untwifting  of  the 
thread,  and  therefore  has  a  perpetual  Equinox. 
The  Globe  thus  turning  round  reprefents  the 
Earth  turning  round  its  Axis;  and  the  motion  of 
the  Globe  round  the  candle  reprefents  the  Earth's 
annual  motion  round  the  Sun,  and  fhews,  that  if 
the  Earth’s  Orbit  had  no  inclination  to  its  Axis,  all 
the  days  and  nights  of  the  year  would  be  equally 
long,  and  there  would  be  no  different  feafons. 
But  now,  defire  the  perfon  who  holds  the  wire  to 
hold  it  obliquely  in  the  pofition  ABCD,  raifing 
the  fide  ss  jutt  as  much  as  he  depreffes  the  fide 
Vf,  that  the  flame  may  be  ftill  in  the  plane  of  the 
circle;  and  twitting  the  thread  as  before,  that  the 
Globe  may  turn  round  its  Axis  the  fame  way  as 
you  carry  it  round  the  candle,  that  is,  from  weft 
to  eaft,  let  the  Globe  down  into  the  lowermoft 
part  of  the  wire  circle  atlcf,  and  if  the  circle  be 
properly  inclined,  the  candle  will  fhine  perpendi¬ 
cularly 
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cularly  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  frigid 
Zone,  lying  within  the  artdic  or  north  polar  Circle , 
will  be  all  in  the  light,  as  in  the  Figure;  and  will 
keep  in  the  light  let  the  Globe  turn  round  its  Axis 
ever  fo  often.  From  the  Equator  to  the  north 
polar  Circle  all  the  places  have  longer  days  and 
fhorter  nights;  but  from  the  Equator  to  the  fouth 
polar  circle  juft  the  reverfe.  The  Sun  does  not 
fee  to  any  part  of  the  north  frigid  Zone,  as  fhewn 
bv  the  candle’s  fhinins;  on  it,  fo  that  the  motion  of 
the  Globe  can  carry  no  place  of  that  Zone  into  the 
dark  :  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fouth  frigid  Zone  is 
involved  in  darknefs,  and  the  turning:  of  the  Globfe 
brings  none  of  its  places  into  the  light.  If  the 
Earth  were  to  continue  in  the  like  part  of  its 
Orbit,  the  Sun  v/ould  never  fet  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  frigid  Zone,  nor  rife  to  thofe  of  the 
fouth.  At  the  Equator  it  would  be  always  equal 
day  and  night;  and  as  places  are  gradually  more 
and  more  diftant  from  the  Equator,  toward  the 
arCtic  Circle,  they  would  have  longer  days  and 
fhorter  nights;  while  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Equator  would  have  their  nights  longer  than 
their  days.  In  this  cafe  there  would  be  continual 
fummer  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Equator,  and  con¬ 
tinual  winter  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it. 

But  as  the  Globe  turns  round  its  Axis,  move 
your  hand  flowly  forward,  lb  as  to  carry  the  Globe 
from  H  toward  E}  and  the  boundary  of  light  and 
darknefs  will  approach  toward  the  north  Pole, 
and  recede  from  the  fouth  Pole;  the  northern 
places  will  go  through  lefs  and  lefs  of  the  light, 
and  the  fouthern  places  through  more  and  more 
of  it;  fhewing  how  the  northern  days  decreafe  in 
length,  and  the  fouthern  days  increafe,  while  the 
Globe  proceeds  from  H  to  A.  When  the  Globe 
is  at  £,  it  is  at  a  mean  ftate  between  the  lowed: 
and  higheft  parts  of  its  Orbit;  the  candle  is  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  Equator,  the  boundary  of  light 
and  darknefs  juft  reaches  to  both  the  Poles,  and 
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all  places  on  the  Globe  go  equally  through  the 
light  and  dark  Hemifpheres,  (hewing  that  the 
days  and  nights  are  then  equal  at  all  places  of  the 
Earth,  the  Poles  only  excepted 3  for  the  Sun  is 
then  fetting  to  the  north  Pole,  and  rifing  to  the 
fouth  Pole. 

Continue  moving  the  Globe  forward,  and  as  it 
goes  through  the  quarter^,  the  north  Pole  recedes 
(till  farther  into  the  dark  Hemifphere,  and  the 
fouth  Pole  advances  more  into  the  light,  as  the 
Globe  comes  nearer  toss:  and  when  it  comes 
there  at  F ,  the  candle  is  directly  over  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  the  days  are  at  the  ftiorteft,  and 
nights  at  the  longed,  in  the  northern  Hemifphere, 
all  the  way  from  the  Equator  to  the  ardlic  Circle* 
and  the  reverfe  in  the  fouthern  Hemifphere  from 
the  Equator  to  the  antardtic  circle*  within  which 
Circles  it  is  dark  to  the  north  frigid  Zone,  and 
light  to  the  fouth. 

Continue  both  motions,  and  as  the  Globe  moves 
through  the  quarter  B ,  the  north  Pole  advances 
toward  the  light,  and  the  fouth  Pole  toward 
the  dark*  the  days  lengthen  in  the  northern  He¬ 
mifphere,  and  fhorten  in  the  fouthern*  and  when 
the  Globe  comes  to  G,  the  candle  will  be  again 
over  the  Equator  (as  when  the  Globe  was  at 
E)y  and  the  days  and  nights  will  again  be  equal 
as  formerly*  and  the  north  Pole  will  be  juft 
coming  into  the  light,  the  fouth  Pole  going  out  of 
it. 


Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  days  lengthen 
and  fhorten  from  the  Equator  to  the  polar  Circles 
every  year*  why  there  is  fometimes  no  day  or  night 
for  many  turnings  of  the  Earth,  within  the  polar 
Circles*  why  there  is  but  one  day  and  one  night 
in  the  whole  year  at  the  Poles*  and  why  the  days 
and  nights  are  equally  long  all  the  year  round  at 
the  Equator,  which  is  always  equally  cut  by  the 
circle  bounding  light  and  darknefs. 


201.  The 
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201.  The  inclination  of  an  Axis  or  Orbit  is  Rerna,k* 
merely  relative,  becaufe  we  compare  it  with  fome 
other  Axis  or  Orbit  which  we  confider  as  not  in¬ 
clined  at  all.  Thus,  our  Horizon  being  level  to 

us,  whatever  place  of  the  Earth  we  are  upon,  we 
confider  it  as  having  no  inclination ;  and  yet,  if 
we  travel  90  degrees  from  that  place,  we  fhall  then  Fig.  hi. 
have  a  Horizon  perpendicular  to  the  former;  but 
it  will  (till  be  level  to  us.  And  if  this  book  be 
held  fo  that  the*  Circle  ABCD  be  parallel  to  the 
Horizon,  both  the  Circle  abcd3  and  the  Thread 
or  Axis  Ky  will  be  inclined  to  it.  But  if  the  Book, 
or  Plate  be  held  fo  that  the  Thread  be  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  Horizon,  then  the  Orbit  ABCD  will  be 
inclined  to  the  Thread,  and  the  Orbit  abed  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  Horizon.  We 
generally  confider  the  Earth’s  annual  Orbit  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  inclination,  and  the  Orbits  of  all  the  other 
Planets  as  inclined  to  it,  §  20. 

202.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  Earth  in 
its  annual  courfe  round  the  Sun,  confidering  its 
Orbit  as  having  no  inclination,  and  its  Axis  as 
inclining  12k  degrees  from  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  Orbit,  and  keeping  the  fame  ob¬ 
lique  direction  in  all  parts  of  its  annual  courfe;  or, 
as  commonly  termed,  keeping  always  parallel  to 
itfelf,  §  196. 

L ztayb3Cyd3eyfygyh  be  the  Earth  in  eight  different  plate  v. 
parts  of  its  Orbit,  equidiftant  from  one  another;  Fl£'1* 

Ns  its  Axis,  N  its  north  Pole,  s  its  fouth  Pole, 
and  S  the  Sun  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Earth’s 
Orbit,  §  i$.  As  that  earth  goes  round  the  Sun 

*  All  Circles  appear  elliptical  in  an  oblique  view,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  looking  obliquely  at  the  rim  of  a  bafon.  For  the  true 
£gure  of  a  Circle  can  only  be  feen  when  the  eye  is  direftly  over 
its  center.  The  more  obliquely  it  is  viewed,  the  more  elliptical 
it  appears,  until  the  eye  be  in  the  fame  plane  with  it,  and 
then  it  appears  like  a  ilraight  line. 
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according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  abed ,  &c.  its 
Axis  Ns  keeps  the  fame  obliquity,  and  is  ft il'l 
parallel  to  the  line  MNs.  When  the  Earth  is  at 
a ,  its  north  pole  inclines  toward  the  Sun  S,  and 
brings  all  the  northern  places  more  into  the  light 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  But  when  the 
Earth  is  at  e  in  the  oppofite  time  of  the  year,  the 
north  Pole  declines  from  the  Sun,  which  occafions 
the  northern  places  to  be  more  in  the  dark  than  in 
the  light;  and  the  reverfe  at  the  fouthern  places, 
as  is  evident  by  the  Figure,  which  I  have  taken 
from  Dr.  Long’s  Aftronomy.  When  the  Earth 
is  either  at  c  or  g ,  its  Axis  inclines  not  either  to 
or  from  the  Sun,  but  lies  fidewife  to  him;  and 
then  the  Poles  are  in  the  boundary  of  light  and 
darknefs;  and  the  Sun,  being  directly  over  the 
Equator,  makes  equal  day  and  night  at  all  places. 
When  the  Earth  is  at  b>  it  is  half-way  between 
the  Summer  Solftice  and  Harveft  Equinox;  when 
it  is  at/^,  it  is  half-way  from  the  Harveft  Equinox 
to  the  Winter  Solftice;  at /,  half-way  from  the 
Winter  Solftice  to  the  Spring  Equinox :  and  at  hy 
half-way  from  the  Spring  Equinox  to  the  Summer 
Solftice. 

•203.  From  this  oblique  view  of  the  Earth’s 
Orbit,  let  us  fuppofeourfelves  to  be  raifed  far  above 
ir5  and  placed  juft  over  its  center  S ,  looking  down 
uoon  it  from  its  north  Pole;  and  as  the  Earth’s 

ii 

Orbit  differs  but  very  little  from  a  Circle,  we  fhall 
have  its  figure  in  inch  a  view  represented  by  the 
Circle  ABCDEFGII.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  Circle 
to  be  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  called  Signs , 
having  their  names  affixed  to  them;  and  each 
Sign  into  30  equal  parts,  called  Degrees}  numbered 
10,  20,  30,  as  in  the  outermoit  Circle  of  the 
Figure,  which  rcprefents  the  great  Ecliptic  in  the 
Heavens.  The  Earth  is  fhewn  in  eight  different 
pofttions  in  this  Circle,  and  in  each  pofnion  AS  is 
the  Equator,  T  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  dotted 
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Circle  the  parallel  of  London ,  U  the'ar.ftic  or  north 
polar  Circle,  and  P  the  north  Pole,  where  all  the 
Meridians  or  Hour-Circles  meet,  §198.  As  the 
Earth  goes  round  the  Sun,  the  north  Pole  keeps 
conftantly  toward  one  part  of  the  Heavens,  as  it 
does  in  the  figure  toward  the  right-hand  fide  of 
the  Plate. 

When  the  Earth  is  at  the  beginning  of  Libra, 
namely,  on  the  20th  of  March ,  in  this  Figure  (as 
atg  in  Fig.  L)  the  Sun  S3  as  feen  from  the  Earth, 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  in  the  oppofite 
part  of  the  Heavens*,  the  north  Pole  is  juft 
coming  into  the  light,  and  the  Sun  is  vertical  to  vernal 
the  Equator;  which,  together  with  the  Tropic  of  Ec?Uinox 
Cancer,  parallel  of  London^  and  ardlic  Circle,  are 
all  equally  cut  by  the  Circle  bounding  light  and 
darknefs,  coinciding  with  the  fix- o’clock  Hour- 
Circle,  and  therefore  the  days  and  nights  are 
equally  long  at  all  places:  for  every  part  of  the 
Meridians  LELLa  comes  into  the  light  at  fix  in  the 
morning,  and  revolving  with  the  Earth  according 
to  the  order  of  the  hour-letters,  goes  into  the  dark 
at  fix  in  the  evening.  There  are  24  Meridians  or 
Flour-Circles  drawn  on  the  Earth  in  this  Figure,  to 
fhew  the  Time  of  Sun  rifing  and  letting  at  different 
Seafons  of  the  year. 

As  the  Earth  moves  in  the  Ecliptic  according  to 
the  order  of  the  letters  A  BCD,  &c.  through 
the  Signs  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  the 
north  Pole  P  comes  more  and  more  into  the  light; 
the  days  increafe  as  the  nights  decreafe  in  length, 
at  all  places  north  of  the  Equator  AE ;  which  is 
plain  by  viewing  the  Earth  at  h  on  t  lie  5th  of  May, 
when  it  is  in  the  15th  degree  of  Scorpio  f,  and 


*  Here  we  mud  fuppofe  the  Sun  to  be  no  bigger  than  an 
ordinary  point  (as.)  becaufe  he  only  covers  a  Circle  half  a 
degree  in  diameter  in  the  Heavens;  whereas  in  the  figure  he 
hides  a  whole  fign  at  once  from  the  Earth. 

4  Here  we  mutt  fuppofe  the  Earth  to  be  a  much  'mailer 
point  than  that  in  the  preceding  note  marked  for  the  Sun. 
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the  Sun,  asfeen  from  the  Earth,  appears  in  the  15th 
degree  of  Taurus.  For  then,  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
T  is  in  the  light  from  a  little  after  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  aimed  feven  in  the  evening ;  the  parallel 
of  London  from  half  a  hour  pad  four  till  half  a 
hour  pad  feven  ;  the  polar  Circle  U from  three  till 
nines  and  a  large  track  round  the  north  Pole  P 
has  day  all  the  24  hours,  for  many  rotations  of  the 
Earth  on  its  Axis. 

When  the  Earth  comes  to  c}  at  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn,  and  the  Sun,  as  feen  from  the  Earth, 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  on  the  2 id 
of  June^  as  in  this  Figure,  it  is  in  the  pofition  a 
in  Fig.  I. ;  and  its  north  Pole  inclines  toward  the 
Sun,  lo  as  to  bring  all  the  north  frigid  Zone  into 
the  light,  and  the  northern  parallels  of  Latitude 
more  into  the  light  than  the  dark  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor  to  the  polar  Circle ;  and  the  more  lb  as  they 
are  farther  from  The  Equator.  The  Tropic  of 
Cancer  is  in  the  light  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  feven  at  night;  the  parallel  of  London  from  a 
quarter  before  four  till  a  quarter  after  eight ;  and 
the  polar  Circle  jud  touches  the  dark,  fo  that  the 
Sun  has  only  the  lower  half  of  his  Difc  hid  from 
the  inhabitants  on  that  Circle  for  a  few  minutes 
about  midnight,  fuppofing  no  inequalities  in  the 
Horizon,  and  no  refra£tions. 

A  bare  view  of  the  Figure  is  enough  to  fhew, 
that  as  the  Earth  advances  from  Capricorn  toward 
Aries,  and  the  Sun  appears  to  move  from  Cancer 
toward  Libra,  the  north  Pole  advances  toward  the 
dark,  which  caufes  the  days  to  decreafe,  and  the 
nights  to  increafe  in  length,  till  the  Earth  comes 
to  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  then  they  are  equal 
as  before;  for  the  boundary  of  light  and  darkntfs 
cuts  the  Equator  and  all  its  parallels  equally,  or 
in  halves.  The  north  Pole  then  goes  into  the 
dark,  and  continues  in  it  until  the  Earth  goes 
half  way  round  its  Orbit;  or,  from  the  23d  of 
September  till  the  20th  of  March.  In  the  middle 
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between  thefe  times,  viz.  on  the  2  2d  of  December , 
the  north  Pole  is  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  the  dark, 
which  is  23!  degrees,  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  Earth's  Axis  from  a  perpendicular  to  its 
Orbit :  and  then  the  northern  parallels  are  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  they  were  in  the  light  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  June ;  the  winter  nights  being  as  long  as 
the  fummer  days,  and  the  winter  days  as  lkort  as 
the  fummer  nights.  It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  far¬ 
ther  on  this  fubjedt,  as  we  fhall  have  occalion  to 
mention  the  feafons  again  in  defcribing  the  Orrery , 
§  397.  Only  this  muft  be  noted,  that  whatever  has 
been  faid  of  the  northern  Hemifphere,  the  con¬ 
trary  muft  be  underftood  of  the  fouthern;  for  on 
different  fides  of  the  Equator  the  feafons  are  con¬ 
trary,  becaufe,  when  the  northern  Hemifphere 
inclines  toward  the  Sun,  the  fouthern  declines 
from  him. 

204.  As  Saturn  goes  round  the  Sun,  his  ob¬ 
liquely  pofited  ring,  like  our  Earth’s  Axis,  keeps 
parallel  to  itfelf,  and  is  therefore  turned  edgewife 
to  the  Sun  twice  in  a  Saturnian  year,  which  is  al- 
moft  as  long  as  30  of  our  years,  §  81.  But  the 
ring,  though  confiderably  broad,  is  too  thin  to  be 
feen  by  us  when  it  is  turned  edgewife  to  the 
Sun,  at  which  time  it  is  alfo  edgewife  to  the 
Earth ;  and  therefore  it  difappears  once  in  every 
fifteen  years  to  us.  As  the  Sun  fhines  half  a  year 
together  on  the  north  Pole  of  our  Earth,  then  dif¬ 
appears  to  it,  and  fhines  as  long  on  the  fouth 
Pole;  fo,  during  one  half  of  Saturn’s  year,  the 
Sun  fhines  on  the  north  fide  of  his  ring,  then  dif¬ 
appears  to  it,  and  fhines  as  long  on  its  fouth 
fide.  When  the  Earth’s  Axis  inclines  neither  to 
nor  from  the  Sun,  but  fidewife  to  him,  he  in- 
ftantly  ceafes  to  fhine  on  one  Pole,  and  begins  to 
enlighten  the  other;  and  when  Saturn’s  ring  in¬ 
clines  neither  to  nor  from  the  Sun,  but  fidewife 
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plate  v.  to  him,  he  ceafes  to  fliine  on  the  one  fide  of  it,  and 
begins  to  ffiine  upon  the  other. 

Fig.  in.  Let  S  be  the  Sun3  ABCDEFGH  Saturn’s  Orbit, 
and  IKLMNO  the  Earth*s  Orbit.  Both  Saturn 
and  the  Earth  move  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters,  and  when  Saturn  is  at  A  his  ring  is  turned 
edgewife  to  the  Sun  S ,  and  he  is  then  l'een  from 
the  Earth  as  if  he  had  loft  his  ring,  let  the  Earth 
be  in  any  part  of  its  Orbit  whatever,  except  be¬ 
tween  N  and  0;  for  while  it  defcribes  th?;‘  fpace, 
Saturn  is  apparently  fo  near  the  Sun  as  to  be  hid 
in  his  beams.  As  Saturn  goes  from  A  to  C,  his 
ring  appears  more  and  more  open  to  the  Earth: 
at  C  the  ring  appears  moil  open  of  all ;  and  feems 
to  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  Saturn  goes 
from  C  to  E-,  and  when  he  comes  to  E ,  the  ring 
is  again  turned  edgewife  both  to  the  Sun  and 
Earth;  and  as  neither  of  its  Tides  are  illuminated, 
v  it  is  i.nvifible  to  us,  becaufe  its  edge  is  too  thin 
tp  be  perceptible;  and  Saturn  appears  again  as  if 
he  had  loft  his  ring.  But  as  he  goes  from  E  to 
G}  his  ring  opens  more  and  more  to  our  view  on 
the  under  fide;  and  feems  juft  as  open  at  G  as  it 
was  at  C ;  and  may  be  feen  in  the  night-time  from 
the  Earth  in  any  part  of  its  Orbit,  except  about 
when  the  Sun  hides  the  Planet  from  our  view. 
As  Saturn  goes  from  G  to  A,  his  ring  turns  more 
and  more  edgewife  to  us,  and  therefore  it  feems 
to  grow  narrower  and  narrower;  and  at  A  it  dis¬ 
appears  as  before.  Hence,  while  Saturn  goes  from 
A  to  Ey  the  Sun  Ihines  on  the  upper  fide  of  his 
ring,  and  the  under  fide  is  dark;  and  while  he 
goes  from  E  to  Ay  the  Sun  fhines  on  the  under 
fide  of  his  ring,  and  the  upper  fide  is  dark. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  this  Article 
might  have  been  placed  more  properly  after  §  8i, 
than  here;  but  when  the  candid  reader  confiders 

F»g.  i. and  that  all  the  various  Phenomena  of  Saturn’s  Ring 
depend  upon  a  caufe  fimilar  to  that  of  our  Earth’s 
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leafons,  he  will  readily  allow  that  they  are  bed  ex¬ 
plained  together  and  that  the  two  Figures  ferve 
to  illuftrate  each  other. 

a.--*'  f.. 

205.  The  Earth’s  Orbit  being  elliptical,  and  the 
Sun  keeping  conftantly  in  its  lower  Focus,  which 
is  1,377,000  miles  from  the  middle  point  of  the 
longer  Axis,  the  Earth  comes  twice  fo  much,  or 
2,754,0c o  miles  nearer  the  Sun  at  one  time  of  the 
year  than  at  another  :  for  the  Sun  appearing  under 
a  larger  Angle  in  our  winter  than  fummer,  proves 
that  theEarth  is  nearer  the  Sun  in  winter  (fee  the  Note 
on  Article  185).  But  here  this  natural  quedion  will 
arife,-vwhy  have  we  not  the  hotted  weather  when 
the  Earth  is  neared  the  Sun  ?  In  anfwer  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  the  excentricity  of  the  Earth’s  Or¬ 
bit,  or  1,377,000  miles,  bears  no  greater  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Earth’s  mean  didance  from,  the  Sun, 
than  17  does  to  1000;  and  therefore  this  imall  dif¬ 
ference  of  didance  cannot  occafion  any  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  heat  or  cold.  But  the  principal  caufe  of 
this  difference  is,  that  in  winter  the  Sun’s  rays  fall 
fo  obliquely  upon  us,  that  any  given  number  of 
them  is  fpread  over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
Earth’s  furface  where  we  live,  and  therefore  each 
point  mud  then  have  fewer  rays  than  in  fummer. 
Moreover,  there  comes  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in 
the  long  winter  nights,  than  there  can  return  of 
heat  in  fo  fnortdaysj  and  on  both  thefe  accounts 
the  cold  mud  increafe.  But  in  fummer  the  Sun’s 
rays  fall  more  perpendicularly  upon  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  come  with  greater  force,  and  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  on  the  fame  place;  and  by  their  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  imparted 
by  day  than  can  fly  off  by  night. 

206.  That  a  greater  number  of  rays  fall  on  the 
fame  place,  when  they  come  perpendicularly,  than 
when  they  come  obliquely  on  it,  will  appear  by 
the  Jfigure.  F'or,  let  AB  be  a  certain  number  of 
the  Sun’s  rays  filling  on  C D  (which  let  u$  fup- 
pofe  to  be  London )  on  the  2 id  of  June:  but,  on 
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the  2 2d  of  December ,  the  line  CD,  or  London,  has 
the  oblique  pofition  Cd  to  the  fame  rays  j  and 
therefore  fcarce  a  third  part  of  them  falls  upon  it, 
or  only  thofe  between  A  and  e\  all  the  reft  e  B  be¬ 
ing  expended  on  the  fpace  dP,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  length  of  CD  or  Cd .  Beftdes,  thofe 
parts  which  are  once  heated,  retain  the  heat  for 
fome  time;  which,  with  the  additional  heat  daily 
imparted,  makes  it  continue  to  increafe,  though 
the  Sun  declines  toward  the  South:  and  this  is  the 
reafon  why  July  is  hotter  than  June,  although  the 
Sun  has  withdrawn  from  the  Summer  Tropic  ;  as 
we  find  it  is  generally  hotter  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  Sun  has  gone  toward  the  weft, 
than  at  noon  when  he  is  on  the  Meridian.  Like- 
wife,  thofe  places  which  are  well  cooled  require 
time  to  be  heated  again ;  for  the  Sun’s  rays  do 
not  heat  even  the  furface  of  any  body  till  they 
have  been  fome  time  upon  it.  And  therefore  we 
find  January  for  the  molt  part  colder  ih&n  Decem¬ 
ber,  although  the  Sun  has  withdrawn  from  the 
winter  Tropic,  and  begins  to  dart  his  beams  more 
perpendicularly  upon  us,  when  we  have  the  poft- 
,  tion  CF .  An  iron  bar  is  not  heated  immediately 

upon  being  put  into  the  fire,  nor  grows  cold  till 
fome  time  after  it  has  been  taken  out. 

CHAP.  XL 

The  Method  of  finding  the  Longitude  by  the  Eclipfes 
of  Jupiter's  Satellites :  The  amazing  Velocity  of 
Light  demonfirated  by  thefe  Eclipfes . 

Firfl  Mm-  -07.  Eographers  arbitrarily  choofe  to  call  the 
f*n hfude  \JF  Meridian  of  fome  remarkable  place  the 

of  pue,2  firfl  Meridian .  There  they  begin  their  reckoning; 
*‘hat#  and  juft  fo  many  degrees  and  minutes  as  any  other 
place  is  to  the  eaftward  or  weftward  of  that  Meri¬ 
dian,  fo  much  eaft  or  weft  Longitude  they  fay  it 
has.  A  degree  is  the  360th  part  of  a  Circle,  be  it 

great 
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great  or  fmall ;  and  a  minute  the  60th  part  of  a  plate  v, 
degree.  The  Englijh  Geographers  reckon  the 
Longitude  from  the  Meridian  of  the  Royal  Obfer- 
vacory  at  Greenwich ,  and  the  French  from  the  Me¬ 
ridian  of  Paris . 

208.  If  we  imagine  twelve  great  Circles,  one  Fig.  11, 
of  which  is  the  Meridian  of  any  given  place,  to 
interfeCl  each  other  in  the  two  Poles  of  the  Earth, 

and  to  cut  the  Equator  /E  at  every  1 5th  degree, 
they  will  be  divided  by  the  poles  into  24  Semi-cir¬ 
cles,  which  divide  the  Equator  into  24  equal  parts; 
and  as  the  Earth  turns  on  its  Axis,  the  planes  of 
thefe  Semi-circles  come  fucceffively  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  every  hour  to  the  Sun,  As  in  a  hour  of  HourCir. 
time  there  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  degrees  of  the  clis* 
Equator,  in  a  minute  of  time  there  will  be  a  revo- 
luion  of  15  minutes  of  the  Equator,  and  in  a  fe- 
cond  of  time  a  revolution  of  15  feconds.  There  a  hour  of 
are  two  tables  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  for  re- 
ducing  mean  folar  time  into  degrees  and  minutes  g-eesofmo. 
of  the  terreilrial  Equator;  and  alfo  for  converting  tlon‘ 
degrees  and  parts  of  the  Equator  into  mean  folar 
time. 

209.  Becaufe  the  Sun  enlightens  only  one  half 
of  the  Earth  at  once,  as  it  turns  round  its  Axis, 
he  rifes  to  fome  places  at  the  fame  moment  of  ab~ 
folute  Time  that  he  fets  at  to  others;  and  when  it  is 
mid-day  to  fome  places,  it  is  mid-night  to  others. 

The  Xil  on  the  middle  of  the  Earth's  enlightened 
fide,  next  the  Sun,  (lands  for  mid-day;  and  the 
oppofite  XII,  on  the  middle  of  the  dark  fide,  for 
mid-night.  If  we  fuppofe  this  Circle  of  hours  to 
be  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  Equinoctial,  and  the 
Earth  to  turn  round  within  it,  any  particular  Me¬ 
ridian  will  come  to  the  different  hours  fo,  as  to 
(hew  the  true  time  of  the  day  or  night  at  all 
places  on  that  Meridian.  Therefore, 

210.  To  every  place  15  degrees  eaftward  from 
any  given  Meridian,  it  is  noon  a  hour  fooner  than 
on  that  Meridian ;  becaufe  their  Meridian  comes 
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to  the  Sun  a  hour  fooner:  and  to  all  places  15 
degrees  weftward,  it  is  noon  a  hour  later,  §  208, 
becaufe  their  Meridian  comes  a  hour  later  to  the 
Sun;  and  fo  on:  every  15  degrees  of  motion  cauf- 
ing  a  hour’s  difference  of  time.  Therefore  they 
who  have  noon  a  hour  later  than  we,  have  their 
Meridian,  that  is,  their  Longitude,  15  degrees 
weRward  from  us;  and  they  who  have  noon  a 
hour  fooner  than  we,  have  their  Meridian  1 5  de¬ 
grees  eaRward  from  ours :  and  fo  for  every  hour’s 
difference  of  time  15  degrees  difference  of  Longi¬ 
tude.  Confequently,  if  the  beginning  or  ending 
of  a  Lunar  Eclipfe  be  obferved,  fuppofe  at  London , 
to  be  exadlly  at  mid-night,  and  in  fome  other  place 
at  1 1  at  night,  that  place  is  15  degrees  weft  ward 
from  the  Meridian  of  London:  if  the  fame  Eclipfe 
be  obferved  at  one  in  the  morning  at  another  place> 
that  place  is  1 5  degrees  eaRward  from  the  Raid 
Meridian. 

21 1.  But  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  exa& 
moment  either  of  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a 
LunarEclipfe,  becaufe  the  Earth’s  Riadow  through 
which  the  Moon  paffes  is  faint  and  ill-defined 
about  the  edges,  we  have  recourfe  to  the  Eclipfes 
of  Jupiter’s  Satellites,  which  di  (appear  much  more 
quickly  as  they  enter  into  Jupiter’s  Riadow,  and 
emerge  more  fuddenly  out  of  it.  The  firR  or  near- 
eR  Satellite  to  Jupiter  is  the  moR  advantageous  for 
this  purpofe,  becaufe  its  motion  is  quicker  than 
the  motion  of  any  of  the  reR,  and  therefore  its  im? 
merfions  and  emerfions  are  more  frequent  and  more 
fudden  than  thofe  of  others  are. 

212.  The  Englijlo  ARronomers  have  calculated 
Tables  for  fhewing  the  times  of  the  Eclipfes  of 
Jupiter’s  Satellites  to  great  precifion,  for  the  Me¬ 
ridian  at  Greenwich.  Now,  let  an  obferver,  who 
has  thefeTables,  with  a  good  Telefcope  and  a  well- 
regulated  Clock,  at  any  other  place  of  the  Earth, 
oblerve  the  beginning  or  ending  of  an  Eclipfe  of 

one 
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one  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites,  and  not  the  precife  mo-  plate  v- 
naent  of  time  that  he  faw  the  Satellite  either  im-  foKethis 
merge  into,  or  emerge  out  of  the  fhadow,  and  important 
compare  that  time  with  the  time  fhewn  by  the  piobUm' 
Tables  for  Greenwich ;  then  i|  degrees  difference 
of  Longitude  being  allowed  for  every  hour’s  dif¬ 
ference  of  time,  will  give  the  Longitude  of  that 
place  from  Greenwich ,  as  above,  §  210 ;  and  if 
there  be  any  odd  minutes  of  time,  for  every  mi¬ 
nute  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  eaft  or  well,  muff  be 
allowed,  as  the  time  of  obfervation  is  later  or  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  time  fhewn  by  the  Tables.  Such 
Eclipfes  are  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  at 
land,  becaufe  they  happen  almoft  every  day  ;  but 
are  of  no  ufe  at  fea,  becaufe  the  rolling  of  the  fhip 
hinders  all  nice  telefcopical  obfervations. 

213,  To  explain  this  by  a  Figure,  let  J  be  Fig.  11. 
Jupiter,  Ky  L>  My  N3  his  four  Satellites  in  their 
refpeCtive  Orbits  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  let  the  Earth  be 

at  fy  fuppofe  in  November ,  although  that  Month 
is  no  otherwife  material  than  to  find  the  Earth 
readily  in  this  fcheme,  where  it  is  fhewn  in  eight 
different  parts  of  its  Orbit.  Let  i^be  a  place  on 
the  Meridian  of  Greenwich ,  and  R  a  place  on  mutated 
fome  other  Meridian  eaftward  from  Greenwich .  byaW' 

r  -  1  •  n  ample. 

Let  a  perfon  at  R  oblerve  the  inftantaneous  vanifh- 
ing  of  the  fir  ft  Satellite  K  into  Jupiter’s  fhadow, 
fuppofe  at  three  in  the  morning;  but  by  the 
Tables  he  finds  the  immerfion  of  that  Satellite  to 
be  at  mid-night  at  Greenwich :  he  can  then  imme¬ 
diately  determine,  that,  as  there  are  three  hours 
difference  of  time  between  i^and  R,  and  that  R 
is  three  hours  forwarder  in  reckoning  than  it 
muft  be  45  degrees  of  eaft  Longitude  from  the 
Meridian  of  Were  this  method  as  practicable 
at  fea  a-s  at  land,  any  failor  might  almoft  as  eafily, 
and  with  almoft  equal  certainty,  find  the  Longi¬ 
tude  as  the  Latitude. 

214.  While  the  Earth  is  going  from  C  to  F  in  Fig.  n. 
its  Orbit,  only  the  immerfions  of  Jupiter’s  Satel¬ 
lites 
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lires  into  his  fhadow  are  generally  feen  ;  and  thei^ 
emerfions  out  of  it  while  the  Earth  goes  from  G 
to  B.  Indeed,  both  thefe  appearances  may  be 
feen  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Satellite  when 
eclipfed,  while  the  Earth  is  between  D  and  E , 
or  between  G  and  A;  but  never  of  the  lirft  Sa¬ 
tellite,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  Orbit 
and  the  bulk  of  Jupiter;  except  only  when  Ju¬ 
piter  is  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  Sun,  that  is,  when 
the  Earth  is  at  g:  and  even  then,  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  we  cannot  fee  either  the  immerfions  or  emer¬ 
fions  of  any  of  his  Satellites,  becaufe  his  body 
being  diredtly  between  us  and  his  conical  fhadow, 
his  Satellites  are  hid  by  his  body  a  few  moments 
before  they  touch  his  fhadow ;  and  are  quite 
emerged  from  thence  before  we  can  fee  them,  as  it 
were,  juft  dropping  from  behind  him.  And  when 
the  Earth  is  at  c,  the  Sun,  being  between  it  and 
Jupiter,  hides  both  him  and  his  moons  from  us. 

In  this  Diagram,  the  Orbits  of  Jupiter’s  Moons 
are  drawn  in  true  proportion  to  his  diameter;  but 
in  proportion  to  the  Earth’s  Orbit,  they  are  drawn 
8 1  times  too  large. 

215.  In  whatever  month  of  the  year  Jupiter  is 
in  conjundtion  with  the  Sun,  or  in  oppofition  to 
him,  in  the  next  year  it  will  be  a  month  later  at 
lead.  For  while  the  Earth  goes  once  round  the 
Sun,  Jupiter  deferibes  a  twelfth  part  of  his  Orbit. 
And  therefore,  when  the  Earth  has  finifhed  its 
annual  period  from  being  in  a  line  with  the  Sun 
and  Jupiter,  it  muft  go  as  much  forwarder  as 
Jupiter  has  moved  in  that  time,  to  overtake  him 
again:  juft  like  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch, 
which  muft,  from  any  conjundtion  with  the  hour- 
hand,  go  once  round  the  dial-plate  and  fomewhat 
above  a  twelfth  part  more,  to  overtake  the  hour- 
hand  again. 

216.  It  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  when  the 
Earth  is  between  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  as  atg,  his 
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Satellites  are  eclipfed  about  3  minutes  fooner  than  plate 
they  fliould  be  according  to  the  Tables;  and  Vi‘ 
when  the  Earth  is  at  B  or  C,  thefe  Eclipfes  hap¬ 
pen  about  8  minutes  later  than  the  Tables  predift 
them.  Hence  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  the 
motion  of  Tight  is  not  inftantaneous,  fince  it 
takes  about  i6£  minutes  of  time  to  go  through  a 
fpace  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  Earth’s  Orbit, 
which  is  190  millions  of  miles  in  length ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  particles  of  Light  fly  about  193 
thoufand  939  miles  every  fecond  of  time,  which 
is  above  a  million  of  times  lwifter  than  the  motion 
of  a  cannon-ball.  And  as  light  is  1 6\  minutes 
in  travelling  acrofs  the  Earth’s  Orbit,  it  mud  be 
8 1  minutes  incoming  from  the  Sun  to  us;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  Sun  were  annihilated,  we  fiiould  fee 
him  for  8|  minutes  after;  and  if  he  were  again 
created,  he  would  be  8^-  minutes  old  before  we 
could  fee  him. 

217.  To  explain  the  progreftive  motion  of  Fig.  v. 
Light,  let  A  and  B  be  the  Earth,  in  two  different 
parts  of  its  Orbit,  whofe  diftance  from  each  other 
is  95  millions  of  miles,  equal  to  the  Earth’s  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  Sun  S,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  infrared 
motion  of  Light  were  inftantaneous,  the  Satellite  b*aFlgure‘ 
1  would  appear  to  enter  into  Jupiter’s  fhadow  FF 
at  the  fame  moment  of  time  to  a  fpe&ator  in  A  as 
to  another  in  B.  But  by  many  years  obfervations 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  immerfion  of  the 
Satellite  into  the  fhadow  is  feen  8  J  minutes  fooner 
when  the  Earth  is  at  B ,  than  when  it  is  at  A. 

And  fo,  as  Mr. Roemer  firft difcovered,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Light  is  thereby  proved  to  be  progreilive, 
and  not  inftantaneous,  as  was  formerly  believed. 

It  is  eafy  to  compute  in  what  time  the  Earth 
moves  from  A  to  B\  for  the  Chord  of  6c  degrees 
of  any  Circle  is  equal  to  the  Semi-diameter  of 
that  Circle;  and  as  the  Earth  goes  through  all  the 
360  degrees  of  its  Orbit  in  a  year,  it  goes  through 
60  of  thofe  degrees  in  about  61  days.  Therefore, 

if 
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if  on  any  given  day,  fuppofe  the  firffc  of  June ,  the 
Earth  is  at  A ,  on  the  fir  ft  of  Auguft  it  will  be  at 
B:  the  chord,  or.  ftf^ight  line  AB,  being  equal  to 
DS ,  the  lEadius  dh,|he  Earth’s  Orbit,  the  fame 
with  AS,  its  diftance  from  the  Sun. 

2 1 8.  As  the  Earth*  moves  from  D  to  C,  through 
the  fide  AB  of  its  Orbit,  it  is  conftantly  meeting 
the  light  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites  fooner,  which  oo 
cafions  an  apparent  acceleration  of  their  Eclipfes  : 
and  as  it  moves  through  the  other  half  H  of  its 
Orbit  from  C  to  D ,  it  is  receding  from  their  light, 
which  occafions  an  apparent  retardation  of  their 
Eclipfes,  becaufe  their  light  is  then  longer  before 
it  overtakes  the  Earth. 

2 1 9.  That  thefe  accelerations  of  the  immerfions 
of  j upiter’s  Satellites  into  his  lhadow,  as  the  Earth 
approaches  toward  Jupiter,  and  the  retardations 
of  their  emerfions  out  of  his  fhadow,  as  the  Earth 
is  going  from  him,  are  not  occafioned  by  any  ine¬ 
quality  arifing  from  the  motions  of  the  Satellites 
in  excentric  Orbits,  is  plain,  becaufe  it  affedls 
them  all  alike,  in  whatever  parts  of  their  Orbits 
they  are  eclipfed.  Befides,  they  go  often  round 
their  Orbits  every  year,  and  their  motions  are  no 
way  commenfurate  to  the  Earth’s.  Therefore,  a 
Phenomenon,  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
real  motions  of  the  Satellites,  but  fo  eafily  dedu- 
cible  from  the  Earth’s  motion,  and  fo  anfwerable 
thereto,  muft  be  allowed  to  relult  from  it.  This 
affords  one  very  good  proof  of  the  Earth’s  annua! 
motion. 


220.  TABLES 


To  convert  Motion  into  Time,  and  the  rev  erf e .  11^ 

220.  TABLES  for  converting  mean  folar  Time  into  Degrees  and 

Parts  of  the  terreftriai  Equator  y  and  alfo  for  converting 

Degrees  and  Parts  of  the  Equator  into  mean  folar  Time. 

- - - - ~ — — — - — — — — — - — - - — Fjl — _ _ _ 

Table  I.  For  con  verting  Time  into,  Ta  b  le  II.  For  converting  Degrees 

Decrees  and  Parts  of  the  Equator,  and  Parts  of  the  Equator  in  ro  Time 
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Thefe  are  the  Tables  mentioned  in  the  208th 
article,  and  are  fo  eafy  that  they  fcarce  require 
any  farther  explanation  than  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  if,  in  Table  1.  he  reckons  the  columns  marked 
with  Afterifks  to  be  minutes  of  time,  the  other 
columns  give  the  equatoreal  parts  or  motion  in 
degrees  and  minutes;  if  he  reckons  the  Afterifk 
columns  to  be  feconds,  the  others  give  the  motion 
in  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  Equator;  if  thirds, 
in  feconds  and  thirds:  And  if  in  Table  II.  he 
reckons  the  Afterifk  columns  to  be  degrees  of 
motion,  the  others  give  the  time  anfwering  thereto 
in  hours  and  minutes;  if  minutes  of  motion,  the 
time  is  minutes  and  feconds;  if  feconds  of  motion, 
the  correfponding  time  is  given  in  feconds  and 
thirds.  An  example  in  each  cafe  will  make  the 
whole  very  plain. 


Example  L 

In  io  hours  15  mi¬ 
nutes  24  feconds  20 
thirds,  How  much 
of  the  Equator  revolves 
through  the  Meridian  ? 


Hours  10 
Min.  15 
Sec.  24 
Thirds  20 


Deg.  M,  S. 
150  O  O 

^3  45  ° 
6  o 

5 


Anfwer  153  51  5 


Example  II. 

In  what  time  will  153 
degrees  51  minutes  5  fe¬ 
conds  of  the  Equator 
revolve  through  the  Mo 
ridian  ? 


Deg.  5 1  s° 


1 


Min. 

Sec. 


3 

51 

5 


H.  M. 
IO  o 
12 


S.  T 
O  o 
o  o 


3  24  o 
20 


Anfwer  10152420 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Solar  and  Sydereal  Time, 

SyderC3,  221,  rip  HE  Stars  appear  to  go  round  the  Earth 
days  porter  j[  in  2  j  hours  56  minutes  4feconds,  and 

dayf/and  the  Sun  in  24  hours :  fo  that  the  Stars  gain  three 
why..  minutes  56  feconds  upon  the  Sun  every  day,  which 

9  amounts 
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amounts  to  one  diurnal  revolution  in  a  year ;  and 
therefore,  in  365  days,  as  meafured  by  the  returns 
of  the  Sun  to  the  Meridian,  there  are  366  days,  as 
rneafured  by  the  Stars  returning  to  it;  the  former 
are  called  Solar  Days ,  and  the  latter  Sydereal. 

The  diameter  of  the  Earth’s  Orbit  is  but  a  phy- 
fical  point  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the 
Stars  ;  for  which  reafon,  and  the  Earth’s  uniform 
motion  on  its  Axis,  any  given  Meridian  will  re¬ 
volve  from  any  Star  to  the  fame  Star  again  in 
every  abfolute  turn  of  the  Earth  on  its  Axis,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  perceptible  difference  of  time  fhewn 
by  a  Clock  which  goes  exadly  true. 

If  the  Earth  had  only  a  diurnal  motion,  with¬ 
out  an  annual,  any  given  Meridian  would  revolve 
from  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again  in  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  time  as  from  any  Star  to  the  fame  Star 
again;  becaufe  the  Sun  would  never  change  his 
place  with  refped  to  the  Stars.  But,  as  the  Earth 
advances  almoft  a  degree  eaftward  in  its  Orbit  in 
the  time  that  it  turns  eaftward  round  its  Axis, 
whatever  Scar  paftes  over  the  Meridian  on  any  day 
with  the  Sun,  will  pals  over  the  fame  Meridian  on 
the  next  day  when  the  Sun  is  almoft  a  degree  fhort 
of  it;  that  is,  3  minutes  56  feconds  fooner.  If 
the  year  contained  only  360  days,  as  the  Ecliptic 
does  360  degrees,  the  Sun’s  apparent  place,  fo  far 
as  his  motion  is  equable,  would  change  a  degree 
every  day  ;  and  then  the  fydereal  days  would  be 
juft  4  minutes  fhorter  than  the  folar. 

Let  ABCDEFGHIKLMbz  the  Earth’s  Orbit, 
in  which  it  goes  round  the  Sun  every  year  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  letters,  that  is,  from  weft  to 
tail;  and  turns  round  its  Axis 'the  fame  way  from 
the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again  in  every  24  hours.  Let  5 
be  the  Sun,  and  R  a  fixed  Star  at  fuch  an  immenfe 
diftance,  that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth’s  Orbit 
bears  no  fenfible  proportion  to  that  diftance.  Let 
'N  in  be  any  particular  Meridian  of  the  Earth,  and 
JV  a  given  point  or  place  upon  that  Meridian. 

K  2  When 
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Fig.  It 
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When  the  Earth  is  at  A,  the  Sun  S  hides  the  Star 
R}  which  would  be  always  hid  if  the  Earth  never 
removed  from  A\  and  confequently,  as  the  Earth 
turns  round  its  Axis,  the  point  N  would  always 
come  round  to  the  Sun  and  Star  at  the  lame  time. 
But  when  the  Earth  has  advanced,  luppole  a  twelfth 
part  of  its  Orbit  from  A  to  B ,  its  motion  round 
its  Axis  will  bring  the  point  jV  a  twelfth  part  of 
a  natural  day,  or  two  hours,  fooner  to  the  Star  than 
to  the  Sun  ;  for  the  Angle  NBn  is  equal  to  the 
Angle  ASB:  and  therefore  any  Star,  which  comes 
to  the  Meridian  at  noon  with  the  Sun  when  the 
Earth  is  at  A,  will  come  to  the  Meridian  at  10  in 
the  forenoon  when  the  Earth  is  at  B .  When  the 
Earth  comes  to  C,  the  point  JV  will  have  the  Star 
on  its  Meridian  at  8  in  the  morning,  or  four  hours 
fooner  than  it  comes  round  to  the  Sun  ;  for  it  muft- 
revolve  from  N  to  n  before  it  has  the  Sun  in  its 
Meridian.  When  the  Earth  comes  to  D ,  the  point 
N  will  have  the  Star  on  its  Meridian  at  6  in  the 
morning,  but  that  point  muft  revolve  fix  hours 
more  from  N  to  n,  before  it  has  mid-day  by  the 
Sun:  for  now  the  Angie  ASD  is  a  right  Angle, 
and  fo  is  N Dn;  that  is,  the  Earth  has  advanced 
90  degrees  in  its  Orbit,  and  muft  turn  90  degrees 
on  its  Axis  to  carry  the  point  N  from  the  Star  to 
the  Sun:  for  the  Star  always  comes  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian  when  Nm  is  parallel  to  RSA ;  becaufe  DS  is 
but  a  point  in  refpedl  of  RS.  When  the  Earth  is 
at  E,  the  Star  comes  to  the  Meridian  at  4  in  the 
morning;  at  F>  at  2  in  the  morning;  and  at  G, 
the  Earth  having  gone  half  round  its  Orbit,  N 
points  to  the  Star  R  at  midnight,  it  being  then 
direclly  oppofue  to  the  Sun.  And  therefore,  by 
the  Earth's  diurnal  motion,  the  Star  comes  to  the 
•Meridian  12  hours  before  the  Sun.  When  the 
Earth  is  at  //,  the  Scar  comes  to  the  Meridian  at 
to  in  the  evening;  at  /  it  comes  to  the  Meridian 
at  8,  that  is,  16  hours  before  the  Sun;  at  K  18 
hours  before  him;  at  L  20  hours;  at  M  22;  and 
a tA  equally  with  the  Sun  again. 
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A  TABLE,  Ihewing  how  much  of  the  Ce  lethal  Eqiato 
pafies  over  the  Meridian  in  any  Part  of  a  mean  6ola> 
Day;  and  how  much  the  Fixed  Stars  gain  upon  th 
mean  Solar  Time  every  Day,  fora  Month. 
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III. 

A  n  abfolute 
turn  of  the 
Earth  on  its 
Axis  never 
finifhes  a 
iolar  day. 


Fig.  II, 


Of  Solar  and  Sydereal  Tims, 

222.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  an  abfolute  turn  of 
the  Earth  on  its  Axis  (which  is  always  completed 
when  any  particular  Meridian  comes  to  be  parallel 
to  its  fituarion  at  any  time  of  the  day  before)  never 
brings  the  fame  Meridian  round  from  the  Sun  to 
the  Sun  again  ;  but  that  the  Earth  requires  as 
much  more  than  one  turn  on  its  Axis  to  finifh  a 
natural  day,  as  it  has  gone  forward  in  that  time ; 
which,  at  a  mean  date,  is  a  365th  part  of  a  Circle. 
Hence,  in  365  days,  the  Earth  turns  366  times 
round  its  Axis;  and  therefore,  as  a  turn  of  the 
Earth  on' its  Axis  completes  a  fydereal  day,  there 
mufb  be  one  fydereal  day  more  in  a  year  than  the 
number  of  folar  days,  be  the  number  what  it  will 
on  the  Earth,  or  any  other  Planer,  one  turn  being 
loft  with  refpebl  to  the  number  of  folar  days  in  a 
year,  by  the  Planet’s  going  round  the  Sun  ;  juft  as 
it  would  be  loft  to  a  traveller,  who,  in  going  round 
the  Earth,  would  lofe  one  day  by  following  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun  ;  and  con  re¬ 
queue!  y  would  reckon  one  day  lefs  at  his  return 
(let  him  take  what  time  he  would  to  go  round  the 
Earth)  than  thole  who  remained  all  the  while  at 
the  place  from  which  he  fee  out.  So,  if  there  were 
two  Earths  revolving  equally  on  their  Axis,  and 
if  one  remained  at  A  until  the  other  had  gone  round 
the  Sun  from  A  to  A  again,  that  Earth  which  kept 
its  place  at  A  would  have  its  folar  and  fydereal 
days  always  of  the  fame  length  ;  and  fo  would  have 
one  folar  day  more  than  the  other  at  its  return. 
Hence,  if  the  Earth  turned  but  once  round  its 
Axis  in  a  year,  and  d  that  turn  was  made  the  fame 
way  as  the  Earth  goes  round  the  Sun,  there  would 
be  continual  day  on  one  fide  of  the  Earth,  and 
continual  night  on  the  other. 

223.  The  firft  part  of  the  preceding  Table  fliews 
how  much  of  the  celeftial  Equator  pa  fifes  over  the 
Meridian  in  any  given  part  of  a  mean  folar  day, 
and  is  to  be  underftood  the  fame  way  as  the  Table 
ill  the  220th  article.  The  latter  part,  intituled. 

Aside-* 
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Accelerations  of  the  fixed  Stars ,  affords  us  an  eafy 
method  of  knowing  whether  or  no  our  clocks  and 
watches  go  true:  for  if,  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a 
window-fhutter,  or  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  fixed  to 
a  window,  we  obferve  at  what  time  any  Star  difap- 
pears  behind  a  chipnney,  or  corner  of  a  houfe,  at  a 
little  difiance;  and  if  the  fame  Star  difappears  the 
next  night  3  minutes  56  feconds  fooner  by  the 
clock  or  watch;  and  on  the  fecond  night,  7  mi¬ 
nutes  52  feconds  fooner;  the  third  night  11  mi¬ 
nutes  48  feconds  fooner;  and  fo  on,  every  night, 
as  in  the  Table,  which  fhews  this  difference  for 
30  natural  days,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  goes  true;  otherwife  it  does  not  go  true,  and 
mull  be  regulated  accordingly;  and  as  the  difap- 
pearing  of  a  Star  is  inftantaneous,  we  may  depend 
on  this  information  to  half  a  fecond. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time . 

224.  rjIHE  Earth’s  motion  on  its  Axis  being 
j[  perfeflly  uniform,  and  equal  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  the  fydereal  days  are  always  precifely 
of  an  equal  length;  and  fo  would  the  folar  or  na¬ 
tural  days  be,  if  the  Earth’s  Orbit  were  a  perfect 
Circle,  and  its  Axis  perpendicular  to  its  Orbit. 
But  the  Earth’s  diurnal  motion  on  an  inclined 
Axjs,  and  its  annual  motion  in  an  elliptic  Orbit, 
caufe  the  Sun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  Eleavens  to 
be  unequal:  for  fometfmes  he  revolves  from  the 
Meridian  to  the  Meridian  again  in  fomewhat  lefs 
than  24  hours,  fhewn  by  a  well-regulated  clock; 
and  at’  other  times  in  fomewhat  more:  fo  that  the 
time  fhewn  by  an  equal-going  clock  and  a  true 
Sun-dial  is  never  the  fame  but  on  the  14th  of 
April ,  the  1 5th  of  June ,  the  3 1  ft  of  Augufi>  and  the 
2jd  of  December .  The  clock,  if  it  goes  equably 
and  true  ali  the  year  round,  will  be  before  the  Sun 
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from  the  23d  of  December  till  the  14  th  of  April  % 
from  that  time  till  the  1 6 th  of  June  the  Sun  will 
be  before  the  clock ;  from  the  15  th  of  June  till  the 
31ft  of  Auguft  the  clock  will  be  again  before  the 
Sun;  and  from  thence  to  the  23d  of  December  the 
Sun  will  be  fader  than  the  clock. 

225.  The  Tables  of  the  Equation  of  natural 
days,  at  the  end  of  the  following  Chapter,  fhew  the 
time  that  ought  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  clock  or  watch,  every  day  of  the  year,  at  the 
precife  moment  of  Tolar  noon;  that  is,  when  the 
Sun's  center  is  on  the  Meridian,  or  when  a  true 
Sun-dial  (hews  it  to  be  precifely  Twelve.  Thus, 
on  the  5th  o {January  in  Leap-year,  when  the  Sun 
is  on  the  Meridian,  it  ought  to  be  5  minutes  52 
feconds  pad  twelve  by  the  clock :  and  on  the  15th 
of  May ,  when  the  Sun  is  on  the  Meridian,  the  time 
by  the  clock  fhould  be  but  56  minutes  1  fecond 
pad  eleven:  in  the  former  cafe,  the  clock  is  5  mi¬ 
nutes  52  feconds  before  the  Sun;  and  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  Sun  is  3  minutes  59  feconds  fader  than 
the  clock.  But  without  a  Meridian  Line,  or  a 
Tran  fit  Indrument  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  we  cannot  fet  a  Sun-dial  true. 

226,  The  eafieft  and  mod  expeditious  way  of 
drawing  a  Meridian  Line  is  this :  Make  four  or 
five  concentric  Circles,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  one  another,  on  a  Bat  board  about  a  foot  in 
breadth  ;  and  let  the  outmod  Circle  be  but  little 
lefs  than  the  board  will  contain.  Fix  a  pin  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  the  center,  and  of  fuch  a  length 
that  its  whole  fhadow  may  fall  within  the  inner- 
mod  Circ  le  for  at  lead  four  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  pin  ought  to  be  about  an  eighth 
part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  to  have  a  round  blunt 
point.  The  board  being  fet  exactly  level  in  a  place 
where  the  Sun  ihines,  luppole  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  about  which 
hours  the  end  of  the  diadow  fhould  fall  without 
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all  the  Circles;  watch  the  times  in  the  forenoon, 
when  the  extremity  of  the  fhortening  fhadow  juft 
touches  the  feveral  Circles,  and  there  make  marks* 
Then,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  watch 
the  lengthening  fhadow,  and  where  its  end  touches 
the  feveral  Circles  in  going  over  them,  make 
marks  alfo.  Laftly,  with  a  pair  of  c'ompaflfes,  find 
exadtly  the  middle  point  between  the  two  marks  on 
any  Circle,  and  draw  a  (Iraight  line  ftom  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  that  point;  which  Line  will  be  covered  at 
noon  by  the  Pnadow  of  a  fmall  upright  wire,  which 
ihould  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  pin.  The  reafon 
for  drawing  feveral  Circles  is,  that  in  cafe  one  part 
of  the  day  fliould  prove  clear,  and  the  other  part 
fomewhat  cloudy,  if  you  mifs  the  time  when  the 
point  of  the  fhadow  fhould  touch  one  Circle,  you 
may  perhaps  catch  it  in  touching  another.  The 
b eft  time  for  drawing  a  Meridian  Line  in  this 
manner  is  about  the  fummer  foiftice;  becaufe  the 
Sun  changes  his  declination  flowed  and  his  altitude 
faftefl:  in  the  longed  days. 

If  the  cafement  of  a  window  on  which  the  Sun 
fhines  at  noon  be  quite  upright,  you  may  draw  a 
line  along  the  edge  of  its  fhadow  on  the  floor, 
when  the  fhadow  of  the  pin  is  exactly  on  the 
Meridian  Line  of  the  board  :  and  as  the  motion 
of  the  fhadow  of  the  cafement  will  be  much  more 
fen  Able  on  the  floor  than  that  of  the  fhadow  of 

V  f 

the  pin  on  the  board,  you  may  know  to  a  few 
feconds  when  it  touches  the  Meridian  Line  on  the 
floor;  and  fo  regulate  your  clock  for  the  day  of 
obfervation  by  that  line  and  the  Equation  Tables 
above  mentioned,  §  225. 


227.  As  the  equation  of  time,  or  difference  Equation  of 
between  the  time  (hewn  by  a  well-regulated  Clock  eXdpifanedayS 
and  a  true  Sun-dial,  depends  upon  two  caufes, 
namely,  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  the 
unequal  motion  of  the  Earth  in  it,  we  lhaii  firfl 

explain 
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explain  the  effects  of  thefe  caufes  feparately,  and 
then  the  united  effe&s  refulting  from  their  combi¬ 
nation. 

228.  The  Earth’s  motion  on  its  Axis  being: 
perfedtly  equable,  or  always  at  the  lame  rale,  and 
the  %  plane  of  the  lj.qg.ator  being  perpendicular 
to  its  Axis,  it  is  evident  that  in  equal  times 
equal  portions  of  the  Equator  pafs  over  the  Meri¬ 
dian  ;  and  fo  would  equal  portions  of  the  Ecliptic, 
if  it  were  parallel  to  or  coincident;  with  the  Equa- 
i^'ofthe  tor.  But,  as  the  Ecliptic  is  oblique  to  the 
Equation  of  Equator,  the  equable  motion  of  the  Earth  carries 
unequal,  portions  ot  the  Ecliptic  over  the  Meri¬ 
dian  in  equal  times,  the  difference  being  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  obliquity;  and  as  fome  parts  of 
the  Ecliptic  are  much  more  oblique  than  others, 
thofe  differences  are  unequal  among  themfelves. 
Therefore  if  two  Suns  fhould  [tart  either  from 
the  beginning:  of  Aries  or  Libra,  and  continue  to 
move  through  equal  arcs  in  equal  times,  one  in 
the  Equator,  and  the  other  in  the  Ecliptic,  the 
equatoreal  Sun  would  always  return  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian  in  24  hours  time,  as  meafured  by  a  well- 
regulated  clock  ;  but  the  Sun  in  the  Ecliptic 
would  return  to  the  Meridian  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later  than  the  equatoreal  Sun;  and 
only  at  the  fame  moments  with  him  on  four  days 
of  the  year;  namely,  the  20th  of  March,  when 
the  Sumenpers  Aries;  the  21ft  of  June,  when  he 
enters  Cancer;  the  23d  of  September ,  when  he 
enters  Libra;  and  the  21ft  of  December,  when  he 
enters  Capricorn.  But,  as  there  is  only  one  Sun, 
and  his  apparent  motion  is  always  in  the  Ecliptic, 
let  us  henceforth  call  him  the  real  Sun,  and  the 
other,  which  is  fuppofed  to  move  in  the  Equator, 

*  If  the  Earth  were  cut  along  the  Equator,  quite  through 
the  center,  the  hat  furface  of  this  feftion  would  be  the  plane 
of  the  Equator  ;  as  the  paper  contained  within  ary  Circle 
may  be  juilly  terjjied  the  plane  of  that  Circle. 
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the  fictitious:  to  which  la  ft,  the  motion  of  a  well-  plate 
regulated  clock  always  aniwers.  Vi* 

Let  Z  t  z  rO:  be  the  Earth,  ZFRz  its  Axis,  Fig.  in. 
abode ,  &c.  the  Equator,  ABODE ,  &c.  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Ecliptic  from  v  to  &  on  the  fide  of 
the  Globe  next  the  eye,  and  MNOP ,  &c.  the 
fouthern  half  on  the  oppofite  fide  from  a  to  v. 

Let  the  points  at  A ,  By  C,  Z),  A,  Fy  &c.  quite 
round  from  t  to  t  again,  bound  equal  portions 
of  the  Ecliptic,  gone  through  in  equal  times  by 
the  real  Sun;  and  thofe  at  a ,  by  c,  dy  e,  /,  &c. 
equal  portions  of  the  Equator  defcribed  in  equal 
times  by  the  fictitious  Sun ;  and  let  Z  v  %  be  the 
Meridian. 

As  the  real  Sun  moves  obliquely  in  the  Ecliptic, 
and  the  fictitious  Sun  direCtly  in  the  Equator,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Meridian,  a  degree,  or  any  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees,  between  m  and  Aon  the  Ecliptic, 
muft  be  nearer  the  Meridian  Z  v  z>  than  a  de¬ 
gree,  or  any  correfponding  number  of  degrees  on 
the  Equator  from  v  to  f;  and  the  more  fo,  as 
they  are  the  more  oblique:  and  therefore  the  true 
Sun  comes  fooner  to  the  meridian  every  day  while 
he  is  in  the  quadrant  m  A,  than  the  fictitious  Sun 
does  in  the  quadrant  v  f\  for  which  reafon,  the 
folar  noon  precedes  noon  by  the  clock,  until  the 
real  Sun  comes  to  A,  and  the  fictitious  to/,  which 
two  points,  being  equidiftant  from  the  Meridian, 
both  Suns  wili  come  to  it  precifely  at  noon  by  the 
Clock, 

While  the  real  Sun  defcribes  the  fecond  qua¬ 
drant  of  the  Ecliptic  FGE11KL  from  s  to  he 
comes  later  to  the  Meridian  every  day  than  the 
fictitious  Sun  moving  through  thefecond  quadrant 
of  the  Equator  from  f  to  &  •  for  the  points  at 
G,  //,  /,  K,  and  L  being  farther  from  the  Meri¬ 
dian  than  their  correfponding  points  at  gy  hy  /,  ky 
and  /,  they  muft  be  later  in  coming  to  it :  and  as 
both  Suns  come  at  the  fame  moment  to  the  point 
& ,  they  come  to  the  Meridian  at  the  moment  of 
goon  by  the  Clock, 
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In  departing  from  Libra,  through  the  third 
quadrant,  the  real  Sun  going  through  MNOP 
toward  Vf  at  R ,  and  the  fictitious  Sun  through 
mnopq  toward  r,  the  former  comes  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian  every  day  fooner  than  the  latter,  until  the 
real  Sun  comes  to  Vf,  and  the  fictitious  to  r,  and 
then  they  both  come  to  the  Meridian  at  the  fame 
time. 

.Lafily,  as  the  real  Sun  moves  equably  through 
STUVPF,  from  toward  and  the  fictitious 
Sun  through  stuvw ,  from  r  toward  v ,  the  for¬ 
mer  comes  later  every  day  to  the  Meridian  than 
the  latter,  until  they  both  arrive  at  the  point  , 
and  then  they  make  it  noon  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  clock. 

229.  The  annexed  Table  (hews  how  much  the 
Sun  is  fader  or  flower  than  the  clock  ought  to 
be,  fo  far  as  the  difference  depends  upon  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  Ecliptic;  of  which  the  Signs  of  the 
fir  ft  and  third  quadrants  are  at  the  head  of  the 
a  Table  of  Table,  and  their  Degrees  at  the  left  hand;  and 
!i«>nof rime  *n  thcfe  the  Sun  is  fader  than  the  Clock:  the 
depending ^  Signs  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  quadrants  are  at 
pUceSn^he  the  foot  of  the  Table,  and  their  degrees  at  the 
miipiic.  tight  hand;  in  all  which  the  Sun  is  flower  than 
the  Clock ;  fo  that  entering  the  Table  with  the 
given  Sign  of  the  Sun’s  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Table,  and  the  degree  of  his  place  in  that  Sign 
at  the  left  hand;  or  with  the  given  Sign  at  the 
foot  of  the  Table,  and  Degree  at  the  right  hand  ; 
in  the  angle  of  meeting  is  the  number  of  minutes 
and  feconds  that  the  Sun  is  fader  or  flower  than 
the  clock ;  or  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  time 
in  which  the  real  Sun,  when  in  that  part  of  the 
Ecliptic,  comes  fooner  or  later  to  the  meridian 
than  the  fictitious  Sun  in  the  Equator.  Thus, 
when  the  Sun’s  place  is  b  Taurus  12  degrees,  he 
is  9  minutes  47  feconds  fader  than  the  clock ; 

and 
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and  when  his  Place  is  25  Cancer  18  degrees^  he  is 
6  minutes  2  feconds  (lower. 
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This  Table  is  formed  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  Sun's  longitude  and  its  right  afcen* 
lion,  and  turning  it  into  time. 
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230.  This  part  of  the  Equation  of  time  may 
perhaps  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  underftand  by  a 
Figure,  becaufe  both  halves  of  the  Ecliptic  feem 
to  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Globe:  but  it  may 
be  made  very  eafy  to  any  perfon  who  has  a  real 
Globe  before  him,  by  putting  fmall  patches  on 
every  tenth  or  fifteenth  degree  both  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  and  Ecliptic,  beginning  at  Aries  <r ;  and 
then,  turning  the  ball  {lowly  round  vvefiward,  he 
will  fee  all  the  patches  from  Aries  to  Cancer  come 
to  the  brazen  Meridian  fooner  than  the  corre- 
fponding  patches  on  the  Equator  ;  all  thofe  from 
Cancer  to  Libra  will  come  later  to  the  Meridian 
than  their  correfponding  patches  on  the  Equator ; 
thofe  from  Libra  to  Capricorn  fooner,  and  thofe 
from  Capricorn  to  Aries  later ;  and  the  patches  at 
the  beginnings  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Ca¬ 
pricorn,  being  either  on  or  even  with  thofe  on  the 
Equator,  fhew  that  the  two  Suns  either  meet 
there,  or  are  even  with  one  another,  and  fo  come 
to  the  Meridian  at  the  fame  moment. 

231.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  there  are  two  little 
balls  moving  equably  round  a  celeftial  Globe  by 
clock-work,  one  always  keeping  in  the  Ecliptic, 
and  gilt  with  gold,  to  reprdent  the  real  Sun  ;  and 
the  other  keeping  in  the  Equator,  and  filvered, 
to  reprefent  the  f&itious  Sun  :  and  that  while 
thefe  balls  move  once  round  the  Globe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  Signs,  the  Clock  turns  the 
Globe  366  times  round  its  Axis  wdftward  The 
Stars  will  make  366  diurnal  revolutions  from  the 
brazen  Meridian  to  it  again  ;  and  the  two  balls  re- 
prefentingdhe  real  and  fictitious  Suns  always  going 
farther  eaitward  from  any  given  Star,  will  come 
later  than  it  to  the  Meridian  every  following  day  : 
and  each  ball  will  make  365  revolutions  to  the 
Meridian  ;  coming  equally  to  it  at  the  beginnings 
of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricorn  but  in 
every  other  point  of  the  Ecliptic,  the  gilt  ball 
will  come  either  fooner  or  later  to  the  Meridian 
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than  the  filvcred  ball,  like  the  patches  above-  plate 
mentioned.  This  would  be  a  pretty  way  enough 
of  ihewing  the  reafon  why  any  given  Star,  which 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  comes  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian  with  the  Sun,  pafTes  over  it  fo  much  fooner 
every  following  day,  as  on  that  day  twelvemonth 
to  come  to  the  Meridian  with  the  Sun  again;  and 
alfo  to  fhew  the  reafon  why  the  real  Sun  comes  to 
t  h  e  LM  e  r  i  d  i  a  n  fo  m  e  t  i  m  e  s  fo  o  n  e  r ,  a  n  d  fo  me  t  i  m  e  s  1  a  t  e  r , 
than  the  time  when  it  is  noon  by  the  clock;  and, 
on  four  days  of  the  year,  at  the  fame  time ;  while 
the  fidfitious  Sun  always  comes  to  the  Meridian 
when  it  is  twelve  at  noon  by  the  clock.  This 
would  be  no  difficult  talk  for  an  artift  to  perform; 
for  thegold  ball  might  be  carried  round  theEcliptic 
by  a  wire  from  its  north  Pole,  and  the  filver  ball 
round  the  Equator  by  a  wire  from  its  fouth  Pole, 
by  means  of  a  few  wheels  to  each;  which  might  be 
eafily  added  to  my  improvement  of  the  celeftial 
Globe,  defcribed  in  N°  483  of  the  Pbilcfophical 
TranfaElions ;  and  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  defcrip- 
tion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Book,  from  the  third 
'Figure  of  the  third  Plate,, 

U  _  1 

232.  It  is  plain  that- if  the  Ecliptic  were  more  Fig.  ivl 
obliquely  podded  to  the  Equator,  as  the  dotted 
Circle  w  'X  the  equal  divifions  from  t  to  » 
would  come  (till  fooner  to  the  Meridian  Z  o  «y* 
than  thofe  marked  A,  B ,  C,  D,  and  E  do:  for  two 
divifions  containing  30  degrees,  from  v  to  the 
fecond  dot,  a  little  iliort  of  the  figure  1,  come 
fooner  to  the  Meridian  than  one  divifion  contain¬ 
ing  only  15  degrees  from,  v  to  A  does,  a«  the 
Ecliptic  now  (lands;  and  thole  of  the  fecond 
quadrant  from  x  to  would  be  fo  much  later* 

The  third  quadrant  would  be  as  the  firft,  and  the 
fourth  as  the  fecond.  And  it  is  likewife  plain* 
that  where  the  Ecliptic  is  moil  oblique,  namely, 
about  Aries  and  Libra,  the  difference  would  be 
greater  ft;  and  lead  about  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
where  the  obliquity  is  leaft. 
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034.  Having  explained  one  caufe  of  the  clif- 
d  ference  of  time  (hewn  by  a  well-regulated  Clock 
™-of the  and  a  true  Sun-dial,  and  confidered  the  Sun,  not 
Equation  of  the  £anh,  36  moving  in  the  Ecliptic,  we  now 
ll,De'  '  proceed  to  explain  the  other  caufe  of  this  differ- 
ence,  namely,  the  inequality  oi  the  Sun  s  apparent 
motion,  §  205,  which  is  flowed  in  fummer,  when 
the  Sun  is  fartheft  from  the  Earth,  and  fwifieft  in 
winter  when  he  is  neared  to  it.  15 ut  the  Eattii  s 
motion  on  its  Axis  is  equable  all  the  year  round, 
and  is  performed  from  weft  to  eaft;  which  is  the 
way  that  the  Sun  appears  to  change  his  place  in  the 
Ecliptic. 

If  the  Sun’s  motion  were  equable  in  the 
Ecliptic,  the  whole  difference  between  the  equal 
time  as  fhewn  by  the  Clock,  and  the  unequal  time 
as  fliewn  by  the  Sun,  would  arife  from  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  Ecliptic.  But  the  Sun's  motion 
fometimes  exceeds  a  degree  in  24  hours,  though 
generally  it  is  lefs ;  and  when  his  motion  is 
flowed,  any  particular  Meridian  will  revolve  fooner 
to  him  than  when  his  motion  is  quickeft;  fqr  it 
will  overtake  him  in  lefs  time  when  he  advances  a 
lefs  fpace  than  when  he  moves  through  a  larger. 

2^6.  Now,  if  there  were  two  Suns  moving  in 
the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  fo  as  to  go  round  it  in 
a  year;  the  one  describing  an  equal  arc  every 
24  hours,  and  the  other  deferibing  fometimes  a 
lefs  arc  in  24  hours,  and  at  other  times  a  larger; 
gaining  at  one  time  of  the  year  what  it  loft  at  the 
oppofue;  it  is  evident  that  either  of  thefe  Suns 
would  come  fooner  or  later  to  the  Meridian  than 
the  other,  as  it  happened  to  be  behind  or  before 
the  other:  and  when  they  were  both  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  they  would  come  to  the  meridian  at  the  fame 
moment. 

237.  As  the  real  Sun  moves  unequably  in  the 
Ecliptic,  let  us  fuppofe  a  fi&itious  Sun  to  move 
equably  in  a  circle  coincident  with  the  plane  of 

nr,,  iv.  the  Ecliptic.  Let  ABCD  be  the  Ecliptic  or  Orbit 
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in  which  the  real  Sun  moves,  and  the  dotted 
Circle  a  b  c  d  the  imaginary  Orbit  of  the  fiditious 
Sun  ;  each  going  round  in  a  year  according  to  the 
order  of  letters,  or  from  weft  to  eaft.  Let  HIKE 
be  the  Earth  turning  round  its  Axis  the  fame  way 
every  24  hours ;  and  fuppofe  both  Suns  to  ftart 
from  A  and  a ,  in  a  right  line  with  the  plane  of  the 
Meridian  E  H,  at  the  fame  moment :  the  real  Sun 
at  Ay  being  then  at  his  greateft  diftance  from  the 
Earth,  at  which  time  his  motion  is  floweft  ;  and 
the  fiditious  Sun  at  <2,  whofe  motion  is  always 
equable,  becaufe  his  diftance  from  the  Earth  is 
fuppofed  to  be  always  the  fame.  In  the  time  that 
the  Meridian  revolves  from  H to  //again,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  letters  HIKLy  the  real  Sun 
has  moved  from  A  to  F ;  and  the  fiditious  with  a 
quicker  motion  from  a  to  f3  through  a  larger  arc  ; 
therefore,  the  Meridian  E  /i/will  revolve  fooner 
from  H  to  h  under  the  real  Sun  at  F,  than  from 
H  to  k  under  the  fiditious  Sun  at/;  and  confe- 
quently  it  will  then  be  noon  by  the  Sun-dial  fooner 
than  by  the  Clock. 

As  the  real  Sun  moves  from  A  toward  C,  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  motion  increafes  all  the  way  to  C, 
where  it  is  at  the  quickeft.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  the  fiditious  Sun  gains  fo  much  upon  the 
real  foon  after  his  departing  from  A>  that  the 
increafing  velocity  of  the  real  Sun  does  not  bring 
him  up  with  the  equally  moving  fiditious  Sun 
till  the  former  comes  to  C,  and  the  latter  to  c% 
when  each  has  gone  half  round  its  refpedive 
Orbit;  and  then  being  in  conjundion,  the  Meri¬ 
dian  E  //revolving  to  E  K  comes  to  both  Suns  at 
the  fame  time,  and  therefore  it  is  noon  by  them 
both  at  the  fame  moment. 

But  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  real  Sun,  now 
being  at  the  quickeft,  carries  him  before  the  fidi¬ 
tious  one  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fame  Meridian  will 
come  to  the  fiditious  Sun  fooner  than  to  the  real : 
for  while  the  fiditious  Sun  moves  from  c  to  g, 
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the  real  Sun  moves  through  a  greater  arc  from  C 
to  G :  conlequently  the  point  K  has  its  noon  by 
the  Clock  when  it  comes  to  k,  but  not  its  noon  by 
the  Sun  till  it  comes  to  L  And  although  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  real  Sun  diminifhes  all  the  way  from  C 
to  A,  and  the  fidtitious  Sun  by  an  equable  motion 
is  ft  ill  coming  nearer  to  the  real  Sun,  yet  they  are 
not  in  conjundtion  till  the  one  comes  to  A,  and  the 
other  to  a\  and  then  it  is  noon  by  them  both  at 
the  fame  moment. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  iolar  noon  is  always 
later  than  noon  by  the  clock  while  the  Sun  goes 
from  C  to  A?  fooner  while  he  goes  from  A  to  C, 
and  at  thefe  two  points  the  Sun  and  Clock  being 
equal,  it  is  noon  by  them  both  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment. 

238.  The  point  A  is  called  the  Sim's  Apogte , 
becaufe  when  he  is  there,  he  is  at  his  greateft 
diftance  from  the  Earth  ;  the  point  C  his  Perigee , 
becaufe  when  in  it  he  is  at  his  leaft  diftance  from 
the  Earth  :  and  a  right  line,  as  A  EC,  drawn 
through  the  Earth’s  center,  from  one  of  thefe 
points  to  the  other,  is  called  the  line  of  the  Apfides . 

239.  The  diftance  that  the  Sun  has  gone  in 
any  time  from  his  Apogee  (not  the  diftance  he  has 
to  go  to  it,  though  ever  fo  little)  is  called  his 
mean  Anomaly ,  and  is  reckoned  in  Signs  and  De¬ 
grees,  allowing  30  Degrees  to  a  Sign.  Thus, 
when  the  Sun  has  gone  174  Degrees  from  his 
Apogee  at  A,  he  is  faid  to  be  5  Signs  24  Degrees 
from  it,  which  is  his  mean  Anomaly;  and  when 
he  is  gone  355  Degrees  from  his  Apogee,  he  is 
faid  to  be  1 1  Signs  25  Degrees  from  it,  although 
he  be  but  5  Degrees  ihort  of  A  in  coming  round 
to  it  again. 

240.  From  what  was  faid  above,  it  appears, 
that  when  the  Sun’s  Anomaly  is  lefs  than  6  Signs, 
that  is,  when  he  is  any  where  between  A  and  C, 
in  the  hal  {ABC  of  its  Orbit,  the  folar  noon  pre- 
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cedes  the  clock  noon ;  but  when  his  Anomaly  is 
more  than  6  Signs,  that  is,  when  he  is  any  where 
between  C  and  A}  in  the  half  Cl)  A  of  his  Orbit* 
the  clock  noon  precedes  the  folar.  When  his 
Anomaly  is  o  Signs,  o  Degrees,  that  is,  when  he 
is  in  his  Apogee  at  A \  or  6  Signs  o  Degrees* 
\vhich  is  when  he  is  in  his  Perigee  at  C  j  he  comes 
to  the  Meridian  at  the  moment  that  the  fi&itious 
Sun  does,  and  then  it  is  noon  by  them  both  at  the 
fame  indant. 

241.  The  following  Table  fhews  the  Variation* 
or  Equation  of  time  depending  on  the  Sun’s  Ano¬ 
maly,  and  arifing  from  his  unequal  motion  in  the 
Ecliptic  i  as  the  former  Table,  §  229,  fhews  the 
Variation  depending  on  the  Sun’s  place,  and  re- 
fulting  from  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic :  this  is 
to  be  underdood  the  fame  way  as  the  other* 
namely,  that  when  the  Signs  are  at  the  head  of 
the  Table,  the  Degrees  are  at  the  left  hand  ;  but 
when  the  Signs  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Table,  the 
refpedtive  Degrees  are  at  the  right  hand  $  and  in 
both  cafes  the  Equation  is  in  the  Angle  of  meet¬ 
ing.  When  both  the  above-mentioned  Equations 
are  either  fader  or  flower,  their  fum  is  the  abfo- 
lute  Equation  of  Time  ;  but  when  the  one  is 
fader,  and  the  other  flower,  it  is  their  difference. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  Equation  depending  on  the 
Sun’s  place  be  6  minutes  41  feconds  too  flow, 
and  the  Equation  depending  on  the  Sun’s  Ano¬ 
maly  be  4  minutes  20  feconds  too  flow,  their  fum 
is  eleven  minutes  one  fecond  too  flow.  But  if  the 
one  had  been  6  minutes  41  feconds  too  fad,  and 
the  other  4  minutes  20  feconds  too  flow,  their  dif¬ 
ference  would  have  been  2  minutes  21  feconds  too 
fad,  becaufc  the  greater  quantity  is  too  fad. 
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This  Table  is  formed  by  turning  the  Equation 
of  the  Sun’s  Center  (fee  p.  316)  into  time. 

242.  The  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  to  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  which  is  the  fir  ft  mentioned  caufe  of  the 
Equation  of  Time,  would  make  the  Sun  and 
Clocks  agree  on  four  days  of  the  year;  which  are, 
when  the  Sun  enters  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricorn  :  but  the  other  caufe,  now  explained, 

would 
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would  make  the  Sun  and  Clocks  equal  only  twice 
in  a  year;  that  is,  when  the  Sun  is  in  his  Apogee 
and  Perigee.  Confequently,  when  thefe  two 
points  fall  in  the  beginnings  of  Cancer  and  Capri¬ 
corn,  or  of  Aries  and  Libra,  they  concur  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Sun  and  Clocks  equal  in  thefe  points. 

But  the  Apogee  at  prefent  is  in  the  9th  degree 
of  Cancer,  and  the  Perigee  in  the  9th  degree  of 
Capricorn;  and  therefore  the  Sun  and  Clocks 
cannot  be  equal  about  the  beginnings  of  thefe 
Signs,  nor  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  when 
the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of  the  Equation  refulting 
from  one  caufe  juft  balances  the  flownefs  or  fwift¬ 
nefs  arifing  from  the  other. 

243.  The  fecond  T able  in  the  following  Chapter 
fhews  the  Sun's  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  the  noon 
of  every  day  by  the  Clock,  for  the  fecond  year 
after  Leap-year;  and  alfo  the  Sun's  Anomaly  to 
the  neareft  degree,  negledting  the  odd  minutes  of 
that  degree.  Its  ufe  is  only  to  aftift  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  a  general  Equation  Table  frorn 
the  two  fore-mentioned  Tables  of  Equation  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Sun’s  Place  and  Anomaly,  §229, 

241 ;  concerning  which  method  we  fhall  give  a 
few  examples  prefently.  The  next  Tables  which 
follow  them  are  made  from  thofe  two;  and  fhew 
the  abfolute  Equation  of  Time  refulting  from  the 
combination  of- both  its  caufes;  in  which  the 
minutes  as  well  as  degrees,  both  of  the  Sun's 
Place  and  Anomaly,  are  confidered.  *  The  ufe  of 
thefe  Tables  is*already  explained,  §  225 :  and  they 
ferve  for  every  day  in  Leap-year,  and  the  fir  ft, 
fecond,  and  third  years  after:  For  on  moft  of  the 
fame  days  of  all  thefe  years  the  Equation  differs, 
becaufe  of  the  odd  fix  hours  more  than  the  365 
days  of  which  the  year  confifts. 

Example  I.  On  the  14th  of  April ,  the  Sun  is  Examples 
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from  the  former  is  7  minutes  2?  feconds  of  time 
too  faft2  §  229;  and  from  the  latter,  7  minutes 
24  feconds  too  How,  §  241  j  the  difference  is  2 
feconds  that  the  fjun  is  too  flow  at  the  noon  of 
that  day,  taking  it  in  grofs  for  the  degrees  of  the 
Sun’s  Place  and  Anomaly,  without  making  pro¬ 
portionable  allowance  for  the  odd  minutes. 
Hence,  at  noon,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  one  Equation 
balancing  fo  nearly  the  flownels  of  the  other, 
makes  the  Sun  and  Clocks  equal  on  fome  part  of 
that  day. 

Example  II.  On  the  i6rh  of  fun e,  the  Sun  is 
in  the  25th  degree  of  ji  Gemini,  and  his  Ano¬ 
maly  is  11  Signs  1 6  Degrees  j  the  Equation  arifing 
from  the  former  is  1  minute  48  feconds  too  faff; 
and  from  the  latter  1  minute  50  feconds  too  flow; 
which  balancing  one  another  at  noon  to  2  feconds, 
the  Sun  and  Clocks  are  again  equal  on  that  day. 

Example  III.  On  the  31ft  of  Auguft ,  the  Sun’s 
place  is  8  degrees  11  minutes  of  rrg  Virgo  (which 
we  call  the  8th  degree,  as  it  is  fo  near),  and  his 
Anomaly  is  1  Sign  29  Degrees;  the  Equation  arif¬ 
ing  from  the  former  is  6  minutes  40  feconds 
too  flow ;  and  from  the  latter  6  minutes  32  feconds 
too  fait ;  the  difference  being  only  8  feconds  too 
flow  at  noon,  and  decreafing  toward  an  equality, 
will  make  the  Sun  and  Clocks  equal  in  the  evening 
of  that  day. 

% 

Example  IV.  On  the  23d  of  December ,  the 
Sun’s  place  is  1  degree  58  minutes  (call  it  2  de¬ 
grees)  of  Vf  Capricorn,  and  his  Anomaly  is  5  Signs 
23  Degrees;  the. Equation  for  the  former  is  43 
feconds  too  flow,  and  for  the  latter  58  feconds  too 
fa  ft ;  the  difference  is  1  5  feconds  too  taft  at  noon  ; 
which  decreafing  will  come  to  an  equality,  and  fo 
make  the  Sun  and  Clocks  equal  in  the  evening  of 
that  diy. 


•  And 
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And  thus  we  find,  that  on  fome  part  of  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  four  days,  the  Sun  and  Clocks 
are  equal;  but  if  we  work  examples  for  ail  other 
days  of  the  year,  we  fhall  find  them  different.  And, 

244.  On  thofe  days  which  are  equidiiiant  from 

any  Equinox  or  Solftice,  *we  do  not  find  that  the  ^ 
Eq  nation  is  as  much  too  fail  or  too  flow  on  the 
one  fide,  as  it  is  too  (low  or  too  fad  on  the  other. 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  line  of  the  Apfides,  §  238,  Remark, 
does  not,  at  prefent,  fall  either  into  the  Equinoctial 
or  Solftitial  points,  §  242. 

245.  The  four  following  Equation  Tables,  for  TheReafon 
Leap-year,  and  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  years  ^TaTie* 
after,  would  ferve  for  ever,  if  the  Sun’s  Place  and  are  but  tem- 
Anomaly  were  always  the  fame  on  every  given  day  por‘,ry* 

of  the  year  as  on  the  fame  day  four  years  before  or 
after.  But  fince  that  is  not  the  cafe,  no  general 
Equation  Tables  can  be  io  conftruCted  as  to  be 
perpetual. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 
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246.  IT  has  been  already  obferved,  §  116,  that 
X  by  the  Earth’s  motion  on  its  Axis,  there 
is  more  matter  accumulated  all  around  the  equa¬ 
torial  parts  than  any  where  elfe  on  the  Earth. 

The  Sun  and  Moon,  by  attracting  this  redun¬ 
dancy  of  matter,  bring  the  Equator  fooner  under 
them  in  every  return  towards  it,  than  if  there  was 
no  fuch  accumulation.  Therefore,  if  die  Sun  fets 
out,  from  any  Star,  or  other  fixed  point  in  the 
Heavens,  the  moment  when  he  is  departing  from 
the  EquinoClial  or  fromeitherTropic,  he  will  come 
to  the  fame  Equinox  or  Tropic  again  20  min.  17-i 
fee.  of  time,  or  50  feconds  of  a  degree,  before  he 
completes  his  courfe,  fo  as  to  arrive  at  the  fame 
fixed  Star  or  Point  from  whence  he  fet  out.  For 
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the  Equinoctial  points  recede  50  feconds  of  a  de¬ 
gree  weftward  every  year,  contrary  to  the  Sun’s 
annual  progreffive  motion. 

When  the  Sun  arrives  at  the  fame  *  Equino&ial 
or  Solftitial  point,  he  finifhes  what  we  call  the 
Tropical  Tear ;  which,  by  obfervation,  is  found  to 
contain  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  57  feconds: 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  fame  fixed  Star  again, 
as  feen  from  the  Earth,  he  completes  the  Sydereal 
Tear ,  which  contains  365  days  6  hours  9  minutes 
14-i  feconds.  The  Sydereal  Tear  is  therefore  20 
minutes  174  feconds  longer  than  the  Solar  or  Tro¬ 
pical  Year,  and  9  minutes  144  feconds  longer  than 
the  Julian  or  Civil  year,  which  we  (late  at  365  days 
6  hours:  fo  that  the  Civil  year  is  aimed  a  mean 
betwixt  the  Sydereal  and  Tropical. 

247.  As  the  Sun  deferibes  the  whole  Ecliptic, 
or  360  degrees,  in  a  Tropical  year,  he  moves 
59'  8"  of  a  degree  every  day  at  a  mean  rate:  and 
confequently  50"  of  a  degree  in  20  minutes  174 
feconds  of  time :,  therefore  he  will  arrive  at  the  . 
fame  Equinox  or  Solftice  when  he  is  50"  of  a 
degree  fhort  of  the  fame  Star  or  fixed  point  in 
the  Heavens  from  which  he  fet  out  in  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  So  that  with  refpedt  to  the  fixed  Stars,  theSun 
and  Equino&ial  points  fall  back(as  it  were)  30  de¬ 
grees  in  2160  years,  which  will  make  the  Stars  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  gone  30  deg.  forward,  with  refpedt  to 
the  Signs  of  the  Ecliptic  in  that  time :  for  the  fame 
Signs  always  keep  in  the  fame  points  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tic,  without  regard  to  the  Conftellations. 

Tq  explain  this  by  a  Figure,  let  the  Sun  be  in 
Conjun&ion  with  a  fixed  Star  at  S,  fuppofe  in  the 
30th  degree  of  «  ,  on  the  21ft  day  of  May  1756. 
Then  making  2160  revolutions  through  theEclip- 

*  The  two  oppofite  points  in  which  the  Ecliptic  crofles  the 
Equinodtial,  are  called  the  Equinoctial  points:  and  the  two 
points  where  the  Ecliptic  touches  the  Tropics  (which  are 
likewife  oppofite,  and  90  degrees  from  the  former)  are  called 
she  Soljiitial  points . 
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A  TABLE  thewing  the  Precellion  of  the  Equino&ial  Points 
in  the  Heavens,  both  in  Motion  and  Time;  and  the  Anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Equinoxes  on  the  Earth. 

Julian 
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tic  VfVX>  at  the  end  of  fo  many  Sydereal  years* 
he  will  be  found  again  at  S  but  at  the  end  of  fo 
many  Julian  years,  he  will  be  found  at  My  fhort  of 
Sy  and  at  the  end  of  fo  many  Tropical  years,  he 
will  be  found  fhort  of  M,  in  the  30th  deg.  of  Tau¬ 
rus  at  T3  which  has  receded  back  from  S  to  T  in 
that  time,  by  the  preceffion  of  the  Equinoctial 
points  <y*  Aries  and  =c=  Libra .  The  Arc  ST  will 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  preceflion  of  the 
Equinox  in  11 60  years  at  the  rate  of  50"  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  or  20  min.  17!  fee.  of  time  annually:  this, 
in  fo  many  years,  makes  30  days  iof  hours:  which 
‘is  the  difference  between  21 60  Sydereal  and  Tro¬ 
pical  years.  And  the  Arc  MT  will  be  equal  to 
the  fpace  moved  through  by  the  Sun  in  2160  times 
11  min.  3  fee.  or  16  days  13  hours  48  minutes, 
which  is  the  difference  between  2160  Julian  and 
Tropical  years. 

248.  From  the  fhifting  of  the  Equinoctial  points, 
and  with  them  all  the  Signs  of  the  Ecliptic,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  thofe  Stars  which  in  the  infancy  of  Aftro- 
nomy  were  in  Aries  are  now  got  into  Taurus ;  thofe 
of  Taurus  into  Gemini ,  &c.  Hence  likewife  it  is, 
that  the  Stars  which  rofe  or  fet  at  any  particular 
feafon  of  the  year,  in  the  times  of  Hesiod  ,  Hu- 
doxus,  Virgil,  Pliny,  See,  by  no  means  anfwer 
at  this  time  to  their  deferipuons.  The  preceding 
Table  fhews  the  quantity  of  this  fhifting  both  in 
the  Heavens  and  on  the  Earth,  for  any  number  of 
years  to  25,920 ;  which  completes  the  grand  celef- 
tial  period :  within  which  any  number  and  its  quan¬ 
tity  is  eafily  found,  as  in  the  following  example, 
for  5763  years;  which  at  the  Autumnal  Equinox, 
A.  D.  1756,  is  thought  to  be  the  age  of  the  world. 
So  that  with  regard  to  the  fixed  Stars,  the  Eaui- 
noClial  points  in  the  Heavens,  have  receded 
T  20°  A  30"  fince  the  creation;  which  is  as  much 
as  the  Sun  moves  in  8  E  f  om  52s.  And  fince 
that  time,  or  in  5763  years,  the  Equinoxes  with 

us 
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us  have  fallen  back  44*  5h  2im  9s;  hence,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  time  of  the  Julian  Equinox,  A.  D. 

1756,  viz.  Sept,  nth,  it  appears  that  the  Autum¬ 
nal  Equinox  at  the  creation  was  on  the  25th  of 
Ooloher . 


J  ulian 
years 
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249.  The  anticipation  of  the  Equinoxes,  and  TheAnriei- 
confequently  of  the  Seafons,  is  by  no  means  owing  Equinoxes^ 
to  the  preceffion  of  the  Equinodlial  and  Soldi tial  andScafon*. 
points  in  the  Heavens  (which  can  only  affedt  the 
apparent  motions,  places,  and  declinations  of  the 

fixed  Stars),  but  to  the  difference  between  the  Civil 
and  Solar  year,  which  is  11  minutes  3  feconds^ 
the  Civil  year  containing  365  days  6  hours,  and 
the  Solar  year  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  57 
feconds.  The  next  following  Table,  page  159, 
fliews  the  length,  and  confequently  the  difference 
of  any  number  ofSydereal,  Civil,  and  Solar  years 
from  1  to  10,000, 

250.  The  above  1 1  minutes  3  feconds,  by  which  The  reafcn 
the  Civil  or  Julian  year  exceeds  the  Splar,  amounts  the  sV> iel S 
to  11  days  in  1433  years:  and  fo  much  our  fea- 

fons  have  fallen  back  with  refpedt  to  the  days  of 
the  months,  fince  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council 
in  A.  D.  325,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  back 
jill  the  Falls  $nd  Feflivals  to  the  days  then  fettled, 

'  it 
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it  was  requifite  to  fupprefs  1 1  nominal  days.  And 
that  the  fame  feafons  might  be  kept  to  the  fame 
times  of  the  year  for  the  future,  to  leave  out  the 
Bififextile  day  in  February  at  the  end  of  every  cen¬ 
tury  of  years  where  the  fignificant  figures  are  not 
divifible  by  4;  reckoning  them  only  common  years, 
as  the  17th,  1 8th,  and  19th  centuries,  viz .  the 
years  1700,  1800,^1900,  &c.  becaufe  a  day  inter¬ 
calated  every  fourth  year  was  too  much,  and  re¬ 
taining  the  Biffextile-day  at  the  end  of  thofeCentu- 
ries  of  years  which  are  divifible  by  4,  as  the  16th, 
20th,  and  24th,  Centuries;  viz.  the  years  1600, 
coco,  2400,  &c.  Otherwife,  rn  length  of  time,  the 
feafons  would  be  quite  reverfed  with  regard  to  the 
months  of  the  year ;  though  it  would  have  required 
near  23,783  years  to  have  brought  about  fuch  a 
total  change.  If  the  Earth  had  made  exadlly  365  J 
diurnal  rotations  on  its  Axis,  while  it  revolved 
from  any  Equinodtial  or  Solftitial  point  to  the  fame 
again,  the  Civil  and  Solar  years  would  always  have 
kept  pace  together,  and  the  Style  would  never 
have  required  any  alteration, 

25 1.  Having  already  mentioned  the  capfe  of  the 
Precefiionof  the  Equinodtial  pointsin  theHeavens, 
§  246,  which  occafions  a  flow  deviation  of  the 
Earth's  axis  from  its  parallelifm,  and  thereby  a 
change  of  the  declination  of  the  Stars  from  the 
Equator,  together  with  a  flow  apparent  motion  of 
the  Stars  forward  with  refpedt  to  the  Signs  of  the 
Ecliptic,  we  fhall  now  explain  the  Phenomena  by 
a  Diagram. 

Let  NZSVL  be  the  Earth,  SON  A  its  Axis  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  harry  Heavens,  and  terminating  in^, 
the  prefent  north  Pole  of  the  Heavens,  vyhich  is 
vertical  to  N  the  north  Pole  of  the  Earth.  Let 
EOi^he  the  Equator,  T zb  Z  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  VF  Vf  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn:  VOZ  the 
Ecliptic,  and  BO  its  Axis,  both  which  are  immove¬ 
able 
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able  among  the  Stars.  But,  as  *  the  Equinoctial 
points  recede  in  the  Ecliptic,  the  Earth’s  Axis 
SO  N  is  in  motion  upon  the  Earth’s  center  O,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  defcribe  the  double  Cone 
NOn  and  SOs ,  round  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic  50, 
in  the  time  that  the  Equinoctial  points  move 
quite  round  the  Ecliptic,  which  is  25,920  years; 
and  in  that  length  of  time  the  north  Pole  of  the 
Earth’s  Axis  produced,  defcribes  the  Circle 
A  BCD  A  in  the  ftarry  Heavens,  round  the  Pole 
of  the  Ecliptic,  which  keeps  immoveable  in  the 
center  of  that  Circle.  The  Earth’s  Axis  being  23 1  # 

degrees  inclined  to  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic,  the 
Circle  ABCDA ,  defcribed  by  the  north  Pole  of 
the  Earth’s  Axis  produced  to  A,  is  47  degrees  in 
diameter,  or  double  the  inclination  of  the  Earth’s 
Axis.  In  confequence  of  this  motion,  the  points, 
which  at  prefent  is  the  north  Pole  of  the  Heavens, 
and  near  to  a  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude  in  the 
tail  of  the  conftellation  called  the  Little  Bear ,  mult 
be  deferted  by  the  Earth’s  Axis;  which  moving 
backward  a  degree  every  72  years,  will  be  directed 
toward  the  Star  or  point  B  in  6480  years  from  this 
time;  and  in  twice  that  time,  or  12,960  years,  it 
will  be  direCled  toward  the  Star  or  Point  C; 
which  will  then  be  the  north  Pole  of  the  Heavens, 
although  it  is  at  prefent  8^  degrees  fouth  of  the 
Zenith  of  London  L.  The  prefent  pofuion  of  the 
Equator  £  0  will  then  be  changed  into  eOq> 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  TzsZ  into  Vt 25,  and  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  VT i#  into  /  vf  Z;  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  Figure;  and  the  Sun,  when  in  that 
part  of  the  Heavens  where  he  is  now  over  the 

*  The  Equino&ial  Circle  interfefts  the  Ecliptic  in  two  op- 
polite  points ;  namely,  the  firft  points  of  the  figns  Aries  and 
Libra:  They  are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points,  becaufe 
when  the  Sun  is  in  either  of  them,  he  is  directly  over  the 
terreftrial  Equator ;  and  then  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal. 
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earthlyT  ropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the  fliortefl 
days  and  longed  nights  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
fphere,  will  then  be  over  the  earthly  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  make  the  days  longed  and  nights 
fhorted.  And  it  will  require  12,960  years  more, 
or  25,920  from  the  prefent  time,  to  bring  the 
north  Pole  N  quite  round,  fo  as  to  be  dire&ed 
toward  that  point  of  the  Heavens  which  is  vertical 
to  it  at  prefent.  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
fame  Stars,  which  at  prefent  defcribe  the  Equator, 
Tropics,  and  Polar  Circles,  &c.  by  the  Earth's 
diurnal  motion,  will  defcribe  them  over  again* 
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4„ 

9 

18 

43 

5 

9 

1 1 

18 

52 

2 

9 

18 

2 1 

3 

9 

»9 

2© 

4 

10 

f9 

44 

5 

10 

12 

!9 

5 1 

2 

10 

*9 

20 

3 

10 

20 

21 

4 

1 1 

20 

45 

5 

1 1 

1 3 

20 

49 

2 

1 1 

20 

20 

3 

1 1 

21 

22 

4 

1 2 

21 

46 

5 

12 

‘4 

21 

48 

2 

12 

2 1 

20 

3 

12 

22 

23 

4  ' 

>3 

22 

47 

5 

1 3 

*5 

22 

46 

2 

1 3 

22 

1 9 

3 

13 

23 

22 

4 

*4 

23 

49 

5 

H 

i6 

23 

45 

2 

*4 

23 

19 

3 

*4 

24 

23 

4 

1 5 

24 

50 

5 

*5 

1 7 

24 

44 

2 

K 

24 

18 

3 

2S 

23 

4 

16 

25 

5 1 

5 

16 

1 8 

25 

42 

2 

10 

25 

18 

3 

16 

26 

24 

4 

17 

26 

52 

5 

17 

*9 

26 

4 1 

2 

J7 

26 

18 

3 

17 

27 

25 

4 

18 

27 

53 

5 

19 

2C 

27 

4C 

2 

iS 

27 

18 

3 

18 

28 

4 

*9 

28 

54 

5 

2C 

21 

28 

39 

2 

19 

28 

17 

3 

J9 

29 

26 

4 

20 

29 

55 

5 

21 

22 

29 

37 

2 

20 

29 

*7 

3 

20 

/ 

27 

4 

21 

56 

5 

22 

23 

36 

0 

21 

17 

3 

21 

1 

27 

}4 

22 

1 

S8 

5 

23 

24 

I 

35 

2 

22 

1 

17 

3 

22 

2 

28 

4 

23 

2 

59 

5 

24 

.25 

2 

34 

2 

23 

17 

3 

2  3 

3 

2  9 

4 

24 

4 

00 

5 

25 

26 

3 

33 

2 

24 

3 

*7 

3 

24 

4 

3° 

4 

25 

5 

01 

5 

26 

27 

4 

32 

2 

2  5 

4 

17 

3 

25 

5 

3° 

4 

26 
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02 

5 

27 

28 

5 

3 1 

2 

26 

5 

17 

3 

26 

6 

3 1 

4 

27 

7 

°3 

5 

28 

29 

6 

3° 

2 

27 

6 

1 7 

3 

27 

7 

32 

4 

28 

8 

°3 

5 

29 

3° 

7 

29 

2 

28 

7 

*7 

3 

28 

8 

33 

4 

29 

9 

06 

6 

0 

3 1 

'  \ 

8 

17 

3 

29 
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0 

07 

6 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  Biflextile,  or  Leap-Year. 


0 

January 

• 

February. 

March. 

- 

April. 

• 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H.  M. 

s. 

H.  M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

1 

XII 

4 

02 

XII  14 

3 

XII  12 

3° 

XII 

3 

42 

2 

4 

3° 

14 

10 

12 

17 

3 

24 

3 

4 

58 

H 

17 

12 

4 

3 

6 

4 

5 

25 

H 

22 

1 1 

5° 

2 

48 

5 

5 

52 

H 

27 

1 1 

35 

2 

3° 

6 

XII 

6 

19 

XII  14 

3 1 

tii  n 

21 

XII 

2 

13 

7 

6 

45 

H 

34 

1 1 

6 

1 

55 

8 

7 

10 

H 

3-7 

IO 

5° 

1 

38 

9 

7 

35 

14 

38 

IO 

34 

1 

21 

10 

8 

0 

14 

39 

IO 

18 

1 

4 

1 1 

XII 

8 

24 

XII  14 

39 

XII  10 

2 

XII 

0 

48 

12 

8 

47 

H 

3  8 

9 

45 

0 

32 

13 

9 

10 

14 

37 

9 

28 

0 

*7 

14 

9 

32 

14 

35 

9 

1 1 

0 

1 

*5 

9 

53 

14 

S2 

8 

54 

XI 

59 

47 

XII 

10 

H 

XII  14 

28 

XII  8 

36 

XI 

59 

32 

17 

10 

34 

I4 

24 

8 

18 

59 

18 

18 

10 

53 

14 

19 

8 

0 

59 

4 

!9 

1 1 

12 

H 

43 

7 

42 

58 

51 

20 

11 

3° 

14 

7 

7 

24 

58 

38 

2  ! 

XII 

1 1 

47 

XII  14 

0 

XII  7 

6 

XI 

58 

26 

2/: 

12 

3 

l3 

52 

0 

47 

58 

H 

23 

12 

19 

J3 

44 

6 

29 

58 

2 

2a 

12 

34 

13 

35 

6 

IO 

57 

51 

25 

1 2 

48 

13 

26 

5 

52 

57 

41 

zt 

XII 

13 

0 

XII  13 

16 

XII  5 

33 

XI 

57 

31 

\  2/ 

>3 

13 

13 

5 

5 

lS 

57 

2 1 

z£ 

13 

25 

1 2 

54 

4 

56 

57 

1 2 

2C 

13 

36 

12 

42 

4 

37 

57 

4 

) 

\ 

1 3 

45 

4 

*9 

56 

55 

p* 

13 

51 

4 

0 

7 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  Biflextile,  or  Leap-Year. 


0 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Augoft. 

CO 

•• 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

I 

XL 

5* 

48 

XI 

57 

3° 

XII 

3 

29 

XII 

5 

5i 

2 

5^ 

4i 

57 

40 

3 

40 

5 

47 

3 

34 

57 

49 

3 

5i 

5 

42 

4 

56 

28 

57 

59 

4 

02 

3 

36 

5 

56 

23 

58 

10 

4 

12 

5 

3° 

6 

XI 

56 

18 

XI 

58 

20 

XII 

4 

22 

XII 

5 

23 

7 

56 

H 

58 

31 

4 

3i 

5 

1 6 

8 

56 

10 

58 

42 

4 

40 

5 

2 

9 

5^ 

7 

58 

54 

4 

49 

5 

0 

10 

56 

5 

59 

6 

4 

57 

4 

51 

1 1 

XI 

56 

3 

XI 

59 

18 

Xil 

5 

5 

XII 

4 

4i 

1 2 

56 

1 

59 

3° 

5 

!3 

4 

31 

13 

5  6 

0 

59 

42 

5 

20 

4 

21 

H 

56 

0 

59 

55 

5 

26 

4 

10 

1 5 

56 

01 

XII 

0 

8 

5 

32 

3 

58 

16 

XI 

56 

2 

XII 

0 

20 

XII 

5 

38 

XII 

3 

46 

17 

56 

4 

0 

33 

5 

43 

3 

33 

18 

56 

6 

0 

46 

5 

48 

3 

20 

*9 

5^ 

9 

0 

59 

5 

52 

3 

7 

20 

56 

12 

1 

*3 

5 

56 

2 

52 

21 

XI 

5^> 

16 

XII 

1 

26 

XII 

5 

59 

XII 

2 

38 

22 

- 

20 

1 

39 

• 

6 

1 

2 

23 

23 

56 

25 

1 

52 

6 

3 

2 

7 

24 

5$ 

31 

2 

4 

6 

4 

1 

52 

25 

5  6 

36 

2 

17 

6 

4 

1 

35 

26 

XI 

56 

43 

XII 

2 

3° 

XII 

6 

4 

XII 

1 

18 

27 

56 

5° 

2 

42 

6 

4 

1 

1 

28 

56 

57 

2 

54 

6 

2 

0 

44 

29 

57 

5 

3 

6 

6 

0 

0 

26 

3° 

57 

13 

3 

18 

5 

5& 

0 

8 

.3' 

57 

21 

5 

55 

XI 

59 

40 
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| A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  Biflextile,  or  Leap-Year. 


o 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Cfl 

• 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

1 

XI 

59 

3° 

XI 

49 

22 

XI 

43 

45 

XI 

49 

43 

2 

59 

1 1 

49 

3 

» 

43 

45 

50 

7 

3 

58 

52 

48 

45 

43 

45 

5a 

31 

4 

58 

32 

48 

27 

43 

47 

50 

56 

5 

58 

12 

48 

9 

43 

49 

5i 

21 

6 

XI 

57 

52 

XI 

47 

52 

XI 

43 

S3 

XI 

5 1 

47 

7 

57 

32 

47 

36 

43 

57 

5  2 

13 

:  8 

57 

12 

47 

l9 

44 

2 

52 

40 

9 

56 

5 1 

47 

4 

44 

8 

53 

8 

IO 

56 

3° 

1 

46 

48 

44 

H 

53 

35 

I  ! 

XI 

56 

10 

XI 

46 

33 

XI 

44 

22 

XI 

54 

3 

12 

55 

49 

46 

19 

44 

30 

54 

32 

*3 

55 

28 

46 

6 

44 

40 

55 

01 

H 

55 

7 

45 

52 

44 

5° 

55 

3° 

l5 

54 

46 

45 

40 

45 

1 

56 

© 

16 

XI 

54 

25 

XI 

45 

28 

XI 

45 

*3 

XI 

5« 

29 

l7 

54 

5 

45 

1 6 

45 

25 

56 

59 

18 

53 

44 

45 

6 

45 

39 

57 

29 

19 

53 

23 

44 

55 

45 

53 

57 

59 

20 

53 

2 

44 

46 

46 

8 

58 

29 

r1 

XI 

52 

4® 

XI 

■44 

37 

XI 

46 

24 

XI 

58 

59 

[22 

52 

21 

44 

29 

46 

4i 

59 

29 

23 

52 

0 

44 

21 

46 

58 

59 

59 

24 

5 1 

40 

44 

H 

47 

16 

XII 

0 

29 

25 

51 

19 

44 

8 

47 

35 

0 

59 

26 

XI 

5° 

59 

XI 

44 

2 

XI 

47 

55 

XII 

2 

29 

2  7 

5° 

39 

43 

57 

48 

15 

1 

28 

50 

20 

43 

53 

48 

36 

2 

27 

29 

5° 

0 

43 

5° 

48 

58 

2 

56 

30 

49 

41 

43 

48 

49 

20 

3 

25 

31 

43 

46 

3 

54 
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A  TABLE  {hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  IVleridian. 


The  jfirft  Year  after  Lean-Year. 


0 

EU 

January. 

Fettntary. 

Ma>  ch. 

April 

• 

c/> 

• 

H.  M. 

S. 

H.  M. 

8. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

1 

XU  4 

23 

XII  14 

9 

XII 

12 

33 

XII 

3 

47 

2 

4 

5 1 

14 

16 

12 

20 

3 

39 

3 

5 

!9 

H 

21 

12 

7 

3 

10 

4 

5 

46 

H 

27 

1 1 

54 

2 

52 

5 

6 

l3 

H 

31 

1 1 

40 

2 

35 

6 

XII  6 

39 

XII  14 

34 

XII 

1 1 

25 

XII 

2 

*7 

7 

7 

4 

H 

37 

1 1 

10 

2 

0 

8 

7 

30 

H 

39 

10 

55 

1 

43 

9 

7 

54 

H 

40 

10 

39 

1 

25 

10 

8 

18 

H 

40 

10 

23 

1 

9 

1 1 

XII  8 

42 

XII  14 

39 

XII 

10 

7 

XII 

0 

52 

12 

9 

4 

*4 

38 

9 

5° 

0 

36 

*3 

9 

26 

H 

30 

9 

33 

0 

20 

H 

9 

48 

H 

33 

9 

16 

0 

5 

lS 

10 

9 

H 

3° 

8 

58 

XI 

59 

5° 

16 

XII  10 

29 

XII  14 

25 

XII 

8 

41 

XI 

59 

35 

l7 

10 

48 

H 

20 

8 

23 

59 

21 

18 

7 

J4 

15 

8 

5 

59 

7 

*9 

1 1 

25 

H 

9 

7 

47 

58 

54 

20 

1 1 

42 

H 

2 

7 

29 

58 

4i 

21 

XII  11 

59 

XII  13 

54 

XII 

7 

10 

XI 

58 

28 

22 

12 

J5 

13 

46 

6 

52 

58 

16 

23 

12 

3° 

13 

37 

6 

33 

58 

4 

24 

12 

44 

13 

28 

6 

15 

57 

53 

25 

12 

58 

*3 

18 

• 

5 

56 

57 

43 

26 

XII  13 

10 

XII  13 

8 

XII 

5 

38 

XI 

57 

32 

27 

13 

22 

12 

57 

5 

*9 

57 

23 

28 

l3 

33 

12 

45 

5 

1 

57 

14 

29 

13 

43 

4 

42 

57 

5 

3° 

*3 

53 

4 

23 

56 

57 

3* 

H 

,  l 

4 

5 
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A  TABLE  fhewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 

The  firft  Year  after  Leap-Year. 

d 

May.  j 

June. 

July. 

Auguft. 

1  • 

H.  M. 

S. 

H.  M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

i 

XI  56 

49 

XI  57 

27 

XII 

3 

26 

XII 

5 

52 

2 

56 

42 

57 

36 

3 

37 

5 

48 

3 

56 

35 

57 

46 

3 

48 

5 

43 

4 

56 

29 

57 

56 

3 

58 

5 

38 

5 

56 

24 

s* 

6 

4 

9 

5 

32 

6 

XI  56 

*9 

XI  58 

17 

XII 

4 

19 

XII 

5 

25 

7 

56 

H 

58 

27 

4 

28 

5 

28 

8 

56 

1 1 

58 

38 

4 

37 

5 

10 

;  9 

56 

7 

58 

5° 

4 

46 

5 

2 

io 

56 

5 

59 

2 

4 

55 

4 

53 

1 1 

XI  56 

2 

XI  59 

*4 

XII 

5 

3 

XII 

4 

44 

12 

56 

i 

59 

26 

5 

10 

4 

34 

13 

56 

0 

59 

38 

5 

17 

4 

24 

H 

s6 

0 

59 

So 

5 

24 

4 

13 

*5 

S6 

0 

XII  0 

3 

5 

3° 

4 

1 

16 

XI  56 

1 

XII  0 

16 

XII 

5 

36 

XII 

3 

49 

17 

56 

2 

0 

29 

5 

4i 

3 

37 

18 

4 

0 

42 

5 

46 

3 

24 

*9 

7 

0 

55 

5 

50 

3 

10 

20 

56 

10 

1 

8 

> 

5 

54 

2 

56 

XI  56 

1 3 

XII  I 

21 

XII 

5 

57 

XII 

2 

42 

(2  2 

56 

17 

1 

34 

6 

0 

2 

2  7 

23 

S6 

22 

I 

47 

6 

2 

2 

12 

24 

56 

28 

2 

0 

6 

3 

1 

56 

25 

56 

33 

2 

. 

i;3 

6 

4 

1 

40 

26 

XII  56 

40 

XII  2 

25 

XU 

6 

4 

XII 

“/ 

1 

23 

27 

;6 

47 

2 

38 

6 

4 

1 

6 

28 

56 

54 

2 

5° 

6 

3 

0 

49 

29 

57 

02 

3 

02 

6 

1 

0 

3* 

■ic 

57 

10 

3 

H 

5 

59 

0 

*3 

1  <7 

18 

- 

5 

56 

XI 

$9 

,55, 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  firft  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


t) 

September. 

Oftober. 

November,  j 

December. 

V 

C/5 

• 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

I 

XI 

59 

36 

XI 

49 

28 

XI 

43 

46 

XI 

49 

38 

2 

59 

17 

49 

9 

43 

46 

5° 

01 

3 

58 

58 

48 

51 

43 

47 

5° 

25 

4 

58 

38 

48 

33 

43 

48 

5° 

50 

5 

58 

18 

48 

«5 

43 

5° 

5 1 

*5 

6 

XI 

57 

58 

XI 

47 

58 

XI 

43 

53 

XI 

5 1 

4i 

7 

57 

38 

47 

4i 

43 

57 

52 

7 

8 

57 

18 

47 

2  4 

44 

1 

52 

34 

9 

56 

57 

47 

8 

44 

7 

S3 

01 

10 

56 

37 

46 

53 

44 

13 

53 

28 

1 1 

XI 

56 

16 

XI 

4^ 

38 

XI 

44 

21 

XI 

53 

56 

12 

55 

55 

46 

24 

44 

29 

54 

25 

*3 

55 

34 

46 

10 

44 

38 

54 

54 

14 

55 

*3 

45 

56 

44 

48 

55 

23 

15 

54 

52 

45 

44 

44 

59 

55 

52  i 

16 

XI 

54 

3» 

XI 

45 

32 

XI 

45 

10 

XI 

56 

22  i 

17 

54 

1 1 

45 

20 

45 

23 

56 

\Sl  I 

18 

53 

5° 

45 

9 

45 

36 

57 

21 

19 

53 

29 

44 

59 

45 

5° 

57 

5 1 

20 

53 

8 

44 

49 

46 

5 

58 

21 

21 

XI 

52 

47 

XI 

44 

40 

XI 

46 

21 

XI 

58 

5> 

22 

52 

27 

44 

3i 

40 

37 

59 

22 

23 

52 

6 

44 

24 

46 

54 

59 

52 

24 

5 1 

46 

44 

17 

47 

12 

XII 

0 

22 

25 

5 1 

25 

44 

10 

47 

31 

0 

52 

26 

XI 

51 

5 

XI 

44 

5 

XI 

47 

51 

XII 

1 

21 

27 

5° 

45 

44 

0 

48 

1 1 

1 

5 1 

28 

50 

26 

43 

56 

48 

31 

2 

20 

29 

SO 

6 

43 

52 

48 

53 

2 

50 

3° 

49 

47 

43 

49 

49 

15 

n 

3 

19 

3» 

43 

47 

3 

47- 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  fecond  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


G 

January. 

February. 

March 

• 

April. 

'C 

cr 

H. 

M. 

s. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

I 

XII 

4 

15 

XII 

H 

6 

XII 

12 

35 

XII 

3 

5° 

2 

4 

43 

. 

H 

13 

12 

23 

3 

32 

3 

5 

1 1 

14 

!9 

12 

9 

3 

M 

4 

5 

38 

H 

24 

1 1 

56 

2  ’ 

56 

5 

6 

5 

H 

29 

11 

42 

2 

38 

6 

XII 

6 

31 

XII 

14 

32 

XII 

11 

27 

XII 

2 

20 

7 

6 

57 

14 

35 

11 

13 

2 

3 

8 

7 

22 

H 

37 

10 

S8 

1 

46 

9 

7 

47 

14 

39 

10 

42 

1 

29 

IO 

8 

12 

14 

39 

10 

26 

1 

12 

u 

XII 

8 

35 

XII 

14 

39 

XII 

10 

IO 

XII 

0 

56 

12 

8 

58 

H 

38 

9 

54 

0 

40 

*3 

9 

21 

H 

36 

9 

37 

0 

24 

>4 

9 

43 

*4 

34 

9 

20 

XI 

*  0 

9 

*5 

10 

4 

14 

31 

9 

3 

59 

54 

16 

Xli 

10 

24 

XII 

H 

27 

XII 

8 

45 

XI 

59 

39 

*7 

10 

44 

14 

22 

8 

28 

59 

25 

18 

1 1 

3 

14 

17 

8 

10 

59 

1 1 

19 

1 1 

22 

H 

1  1 

7 

52 

58 

58 

20 

1 1 

39 

*4 

4 

7 

34 

58 

45 

2 1 

XII 

1 1 

56 

XII 

*3 

57 

XII 

7 

35 

XI 

58 

32 

22 

12 

12 

13 

49 

6 

57 

58 

20 

2  3 

12 

27 

*3 

40 

6 

38 

J8 

8 

24 

I  2 

41 

13 

31 

6 

20 

57 

56 

25 

12 

55 

x3 

21 

6 

1 

57 

45 

26 

XII 

13 

7 

XII 

13 

10 

XII 

5 

42 

XI 

57 

35 

27 

13 

19 

12 

59 

* 

5 

24 

57 

25 

28 

13 

3° 

12 

47 

5 

5 

57 

35 

29 

40 

4 

46 

57 

6 

3° 

13 

5° 

4 

27 

56 

58 

21 

13 

58 

4 

9 
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A  TABLE  fhewirig  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  fecond  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


0 

May. 

June . 

July. 

Augult. 

C/> 

• 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

1 

XI 

56 

5° 

XI 

57 

24 

XII 

3 

22 

XII 

5 

53 

2 

56 

43 

57 

33 

3 

33 

5 

49 

3 

56 

36 

57 

42 

3 

44 

5 

44 

4 

56 

3° 

57 

52 

3 

55 

5 

39 

5 

56 

24 

58 

3 

4 

5 

5 

33 

6 

XI 

56 

19 

XI 

58 

13 

XII 

A 

•l 

16 

XII 

5 

27 

7 

56 

*5 

58 

24 

4 

26 

5 

2G 

8 

56 

1 1 

58 

35 

4 

35 

5 

*3 

9 

56 

7 

58 

47 

4 

44 

5 

5 

10 

s6 

5 

58 

59 

4 

53 

4 

5& 

1 1 

XI 

56 

3 

XI 

59 

1 1 

XII 

5 

01 

XII 

4 

47 

12 

56 

1 

59 

23 

5 

9 

4 

38 

1 3 

56 

0 

59 

37 

5 

J7 

4 

27 

>4 

56 

0 

59 

48 

5 

23 

4 

*7 

l5 

56 

0 

XII 

0 

01 

5 

30 

4 

5 

16 

XI 

56 

1 

XII 

0 

H 

XII 

5 

36 

XII 

3 

53  ! 

*7 

56 

2 

0 

27 

5 

4i 

3 

4* 

1 8 

56 

4 

0 

40 

5 

46  , 

3 

28 

l9 

56 

7 

0 

53 

5 

50 

3 

1 

20 

56 

10 

1 

6 

5 

54 

3 

1 

2 1 

XI 

56 

1 3 

XII 

1 

l9 

XII 

5 

I-  -f 
.*>  / 

XU 

2 

46 

22 

56 

*7 

1 

3$ 

6 

0 

! 

2 

3* 

23 

56 

22 

1 

44 

* 

6 

1 

2 

16 

24 

& 

27 

1 

57 

6 

3 

2 

0 

25 

56 

32 

2 

10 

6 

4 

1 

44 

26 

XI 

56 

38 

XII 

2 

22 

XII 

6 

4 

XII 

1 

27 

27 

56 

45 

34 

6 

3 

1 

10 

28 

56 

42 

2 

46 

~ 

6 

2 

0 

53 

29 

5^ 

59 

2 

58 

6 

1 

0 

35 

30 

57 

7 

3 

10 

5 

59 

0 

l7 

3» 

57 

15 

5 

56 

XI 

59 

59 

/ 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the  ^ 

Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  fecond  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


0 

September. 

O&ober. 

November. 

December. 

c/> 

•  • 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

. 

1 

XI 

59 

40 

XI 

49 

32 

XI 

43 

46 

XI 

49 

32 

2 

59 

21 

49 

H 

43 

46 

49 

56 

3 

59 

2 

48 

55 

43 

46 

5° 

20 

4 

58 

43 

48 

37 

43 

48 

50 

44 

5 

58 

23 

48 

20 

43 

5° 

5 1 

9 

6 

XI 

58 

4 

XI 

48 

3 

XI 

43 

S3 

XI 

51 

35 

7 

57 

44 

47 

46 

43 

57 

52 

1 

8 

57 

23 

47 

29 

44 

1 

52 

28 

9 

57 

3 

47 

H 

44 

7 

52 

55 

10 

56 

43 

46 

58 

44 

>3 

53 

23 

1 1 

XI 

22 

XI 

46 

43 

XI 

44 

20 

XI 

53 

51 

12 

56 

1 

46 

29 

44 

28 

54 

1 9 

!3 

55 

4i 

46 

>5 

44 

37 

54 

48 

*4 

55 

20 

46 

1 

44 

47 

55 

17 

x5 

54 

59 

45 

48 

44 

57 

55 

46 

16 

XI 

54 

38 

XI 

45 

36 

XI 

45 

8 

XI 

5^ 

55 

17 

54 

l7 

45 

24 

45 

20 

S6 

45 

18 

53 

56 

45 

*3 

45 

33 

57 

14 

19 

53 

35 

45 

2 

45 

47 

57 

44 

20 

53 

H 

44 

52 

46 

2 

58 

H 

21 

XI 

52 

53 

XI 

44 

42 

XI 

46 

l7 

XI 

58 

44 

22 

52 

32 

44 

34 

46 

33 

59 

*4 

23 

52 

1 1 

44 

26 

46 

5° 

59 

44 

24 

5i 

51 

44 

18 

47 

7 

XII 

0 

H 

25 

5 1 

3° 

44 

1 1 

47 

26 

0 

44 

26 

XI 

51 

10 

XI 

44 

6 

XI 

47 

45 

XII 

1 

13 

27 

50 

5° 

44 

0 

48 

5 

1 

43 

28 

50 

30 

43 

56 

48 

26 

2 

12 

29 

50 

1 1 

43 

52 

48 

47 

2 

42 

3° 

49 

5 1 

43 

5° 

49 

9 

3 

1 1 

31 

43 

48 

3 

40 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  '^hen  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  third  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


0 

f>5 

January 

• 

February. 

March. 

April. 

<  ~ 
(/> 

• 

H.  M. 

S. 

H.  M. 

S. 

H.  M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

I 

XII 

4 

8 

XII  14 

4 

XII  12 

38 

XII 

3 

55 

2 

4 

36 

H 

1 1 

12 

25 

3 

36 

3 

5 

4 

H 

17 

12 

12 

3 

18 

4 

5 

32 

H 

23 

1 1 

59 

3 

0 

5 

5 

59 

H 

28 

1 1 

45 

2 

43 

6 

XII 

6 

25 

XII  14 

32 

XII  11 

3i 

XII 

2 

25 

7 

6 

5i 

H 

35 

1 1 

*7 

2 

8 

8 

7 

17 

H 

37 

10 

2 

1 

51 

9 

7 

42 

*4 

39 

10 

46 

1 

34 

10 

8 

6 

«4 

40 

10 

3i 

1 

l7 

1 1 

XII 

8 

30 

XII  14 

40 

XII  10 

14 

XII 

1 

1 

12 

8 

53 

14 

39 

9 

58 

0 

44 

1 3 

9 

16 

>4 

37 

9 

4i 

0 

29 

9 

38 

H 

35 

9 

24 

0 

*3 

*5 

9 

59 

H 

3 1 

9 

7 

XI 

59 

58 

16 

XII 

10 

20 

XII  14 

27 

XII  8 

49 

XI 

59 

43 

17 

10 

39 

H 

23 

8 

32 

59 

28 

18 

10 

58 

H 

*7 

8 

14 

59 

14 

*9 

1 1 

l7 

H 

1 1 

7 

55 

59 

0 

20 

1 1 

34 

H 

5 

7 

37 

58 

47 

2 

XII 

1 1 

51 

XII  13 

57 

XII  7 

19 

XI 

58 

34 

22 

12 

7 

13 

49 

7 

0 

58 

22 

23 

12 

22 

*3 

41 

6 

42 

58 

10 

2/ 

12 

36 

13 

32 

6 

23 

57 

58 

25 

12 

5° 

»3 

22 

6 

4 

57 

47 

2( 

i  XII 

13 

3 

XII  13 

1 2 

XII  5 

46 

XI 

57 

37 

2/ 

7 

13 

1 5 

13 

1 

5 

27 

57 

27 

2^ 

] 

13 

27 

12 

5° 

5 

8 

57 

n 

2C 

) 

13 

37 

4 

5° 

57 

8 

3( 

5 

>3 

47 

4 

3i 

57 

0 

5 

1 

1 3 

5  6 

4 

13* 

I 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  third  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


0 

SO 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Auguft. 

* 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

I 

XI 

5  6 

52 

XI 

57 

22 

XII 

3 

20 

XII 

5 

54 

2 

56 

45 

57 

31 

3 

31 

5 

50 

3 

56 

38 

57 

4i 

3 

42 

5 

46 

4 

56 

32 

57 

5 1 

3 

53 

5 

4i 

r* 

•> 

56 

26 

s« 

3 

4 

4 

5 

35 

6 

XI 

56 

21 

XI 

5s 

12 

XII 

4 

14 

XII 

5 

29 

7 

17 

58 

23 

4 

24 

5 

22 

8 

s'? 

13 

58 

34 

4 

34 

S 

15 

;  9 

36 

9 

58 

45 

4 

43 

5 

7 

10 

56 

6 

58 

57 

4 

52 

4 

58 

1 1 

XI 

56 

4 

XI 

59 

8 

XII 

5 

0 

XII 

4 

49 

12 

5^ 

2 

59 

21 

5 

8 

4 

40 

*3 

56 

1 

59 

33 

5 

*5 

4 

29 

*4 

56 

0 

59 

45 

5 

22 

4 

*9 

*5 

56 

0 

59 

58 

5 

28 

4 

7 

16 

XI 

S6 

1 

XII 

0 

10 

XII 

3 

34 

XII 

3 

55 

17 

56 

2 

0 

23 

5 

39 

3 

43 

18 

56 

4 

0 

36 

5 

44 

3 

3° 

l9 

56 

6 

0 

49 

5 

48 

3 

*7 

20 

56 

8 

1 

1 

5 

52 

3 

3 

21 

XI 

56 

1 1 

XII 

1 

H 

XII 

5 

55 

XII 

2 

48 

22 

56 

45 

1 

27 

S 

58 

2 

34 

23 

20 

1 

40 

6 

0 

2 

*9 

:24 

56 

25 

1 

53 

6 

2 

2 

3 

25 

56 

3° 

2 

6 

6 

3 

1 

47 

26 

XI 

56 

36 

XII 

2 

18 

XII 

6 

3 

XII 

t 

3* 

27 

56 

43 

2 

3i 

6 

3 

1 

H 

28 

5<S 

5° 

2 

44 

6 

2 

0 

57 

29 

5b 

57 

2 

56 

6 

1 

0 

39 

3° 

57 

5 

3 

8 

5 

59 

0 

22 

3i 

57 

!3 

5 

57 

0 

4 

1 
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A  TABLE  (hewing  what  Time  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
Clock  when  the  Sun’s  Center  is  on  the  Meridian. 


The  third  Year  after  Leap-Year. 


u 

U) 

September,  j 

O&ober 

November. 

December. 

• 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

i 

XI 

$9 

45 

XI 

49 

37 

XI 

43 

47 

XI 

49 

27 

2 

59 

26 

49 

19 

43 

47 

49 

5° 

3 

59 

7 

49 

0 

43 

47 

50 

H 

4 

58 

48 

48 

42 

43 

47 

5° 

38 

5 

5* 

#- 

28 

48 

24 

43 

49 

5i 

3 

6 

XI 

58 

9 

XI 

48 

7 

XI 

43 

52 

XI 

5i 

29 

7 

57 

49 

47 

50 

43 

55 

5i 

55 

8 

57 

28 

47 

33 

43 

59 

52 

21 

9 

57 

8 

47 

17 

44 

4 

52 

48 

IO 

56 

47 

47 

1 

44 

10 

53 

*5 

1 1 

XI 

56 

27 

XI 

46 

46 

XI 

44 

17 

XI 

53 

43 

I  2 

56 

6 

46 

31 

44 

25 

54 

1 1 

*3 

55 

45 

46 

l7 

44 

33 

54 

40 

*4 

55 

24 

46 

3 

44 

43 

55 

8 

‘5 

55 

3 

45 

50 

44 

53 

55 

37 

16 

XI 

54 

42 

XI 

45 

37 

XI 

45 

4 

XI 

56 

7 

*7 

54 

20 

45 

25 

45 

1 6 

56 

36 

18 

53 

59 

45 

*  4 

45 

2  9 

57 

6 

>9 

53 

38 

45 

3 

45 

42 

57 

36 

20 

53 

17 

44 

53 

45 

57 

53 

6 

21 

XI 

S2 

56 

XI 

44 

43 

XI 

46 

12 

XI 

58 

36 

22 

52 

36 

44 

35 

46 

28 

59 

6 

23 

52 

*5 

44 

27 

46 

45 

59 

36 

24 

5 1 

55 

44 

*9 

47 

3 

0 

6 

25 

5i 

35 

44 

13 

47 

21 

0 

36 

26 

XI 

5i 

H 

XI 

44 

7 

XI 

47 

40 

XII 

1 

6 

27 

50 

54 

44 

1 

48 

0 

1 

36 

28 

50 

35 

43 

57 

48 

21 

2 

6 

29 

So 

*5 

43 

53 

48 

42 

2 

35 

3° 

49 

56 

43 

5° 

49 

4 

3 

5 

3  1 

1 

43 

48 

3 

34 
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OBSERVE  by  a  good  Meridian  Line,  or 
by  a  Tranfit  Indrument,  properly  fixed,  the  Mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Sun’scenter  is  on  the  Meridian  and 
fet  the  Clock  to  the  time  marked  in  the  preceding 
Table  for  that  Day  of  the  year.  Then  if  the  Clock 
goes  true,  it  will  point  to  the  Time  fhewn  in  the 
Table  every  day  afterward  at  the  Indant  when  it 
is  Noon  by  the  Sun,  which  is  when  his  Center  is 
©n  the  Meridian. — Thus,  in  the  fird  Year  after 
Leap-year,  on  the  20th  of  Odlober,  when  it  is  Noon 
by  the  Sun,  the  true  equal  Time  by  the  Clock  is 
only  44  minutes  49  feconds  pad  XI;  and  on  the 
laft  day  of  December  (in  that  Year)  it  lhould  be 
3  minutes  47  feconds  pad  XII  by  the  Clock  when 
the  Sun's  center  is  on  the  Meridian. 

The  following  Table  was  made  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  and  is  of  the  common  form  of  a  Table 
of  the  Equation  of  Time,  (hewing  how  much  a 
Clock  regulated  to  keep  mean  or  equal  time  is 
before  or  behind  the  Apparent  or  Solar  time 
every  Day  of  the  Year. 


A  TABLE 


A 


TABLE 


OF  THE 


E  QJJ  ATJON  of  time, 

SHEWING 

How  much  a  CLOCK  fhould  be  fasten. 
or  slower  than  the  SUN,  at  the  Noon 
of  every  Day  in  the  Year,  both  in  Leap- 
Years  and  Common  Years* 


[The  Afteri/ks  in  the  'Tables  Jhew  where  the  Equa ** 
tion  changes  to  Slow  or  FaftS] 


Equation  Tables,. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  fhewing  how 
much  a  Clock  fhould  be  fatter  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon. 


The  ISiilextile,  or  Leap-Year. 


o 

j 

an. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

(A 

• 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M.  *S. 

M. 

S. 

M.  S. 

I 

4 

2 

1 4 

3 

12 

3° 

3  42 

3 

12 

2  30 

2 

4Q30 

14Q10 

12  Q17 

3  G24 

3  Q>9 

2  020 

3 

4 

258 

14 

n  IO 

12 

0  4 

3  0  6 

3 

£26 

2°  II 

4 

5 

*■*5 

H 

*~22 

1 1 

*  50 

2^-48 

3 

*-32 

2  **  I 

5 

5 

52 

H 

27 

1 1 

35 

2  30 

3 

37 

1  5 1 

6 

6 

*9 

‘4 

31 

1 1 

21 

2  13 

3 

42 

1  40 

7 

6 

IO 

H 

£34 

1 1 

IT  6 

1  g55 

3 

?46 

1  0  29 

8 

7 

H 

*3  7 

IO  n  50 

1  q  38 

3 

5  5° 

1  *  'j? 

9 

7 

•  35 

H 

*  38 

IO 

34 

r  *  21 

3 

r  53 

1  r  6 

IO 

8 

00 

H 

39 

IO 

18 

1  4 

3 

55 

0  54 

1 1 

8 

24 

H 

39 

IO 

2 

0  48 

3 

57 

0  42 

12 

8 

47 

H 

38 

9 

45 

0  32 

3 

59 

0  30 

13 

9 

10 

H 

37 

9 

28 

0  17 

4 

00 

0  18 

H 

9 

32 

*4 

35 

9 

1 1 

0  1 

4 

00 

0  s 

*5 

9 

S3 

H 

32 

8 

54 

0*  13 

3 

59 

0^.8 

it 

10 

*4 

H 

28 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  ihewing  how 
much  a  Clock  fhould  be  fafter  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  {hewing  how 

much  a  Clock  fhould  be  faller  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 

every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  (hewing  how 
much  a  Clock  fhould  be  falter  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon. 


The  firit  Year  after  Leap-Year. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  (hewing  how 
much  a  Clock  (hould  be  fafter  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  fhewing  how 

much  a  Clock  Ihould  be  falter  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon.  _ 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  {hewing  how 
much  a  Clock  fhould  lie  fafler  or  flower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year,  at  Noon. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  {hewing  how 
much  a  Clock  fhould  be  fafter  or  llower  than  the  Sun, 
every  Day  of  the  Year*  at  Noon. 
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j  A  concife  Equation  Table,  adapted  to  the  Second 

Year  after  Leap-Year,  and  will  be  within  a  Minute 
of  the  Truth  for  every  Year;  (hewing  to  the  neareft 
full  Minute,  how  much  a  Clock  (houid  be  falter  or 
flower  than  the  Sun.  By  Mr.  Smeaton. 
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This  Table  is  near  enough  for  regulating  com¬ 
mon  Clocks  and  Watches.  It  may  be  eafily  co¬ 
pied  by  the  P^n,  and  being  doubled,  may  be  put 
into  a  Pocket-book. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  Moon's  Surface  mountainous :  Her  Phafes  deferr¬ 
ed:  Her  Path ,  and  the  Paths  of  Jupiter' s  Moons 
delineated :  The  Proportions  of  the  Diameters  of 
their  Orbits ,  and  thofe  of  Saturn  s  Moons ,  to  each 
ether  ;  and  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Sun . 


252. 


PLATE 

VU. 


The  Mooa’i 
furface 
mountain¬ 
ous. 


Y  looking  at  the  Moon  with  an  ordinary 
telefcope,  we  perceive  that  her  furface  is 
diverfified  with  long  tradis  of  prodigious  high 
mountains  and  deep  cavities.  Some  of  her  moun¬ 
tains,  by  comparing  their  height  with  her  diameter 
(which  is  2180  miles),  are  found  to  be  three  times 
higher  than  the  higheft  hills  on  our  Earth.  This 
ruggednefs  of  the  Moon’s  furface  is  of  great  ufe 
to  us,  by  reflecting  the  Sun’s  light  to  all  Tides :  for 
if  the  Moon  were  fmooth  and  polifhed  like  a 
looking-glafs,  or  covered  with  water,  (he  could 
never  diftribute  the  Sun’s  light  all  round;  only  in 
fome  pofmons  flie  would  fhew  us  his  image,  no 
bigger  than  a  point,  but  with  fuch  a  luftre  as 
would  be  hurtful  to  our  eyes. 

253.  The  Moon’s  furface  being  fo  uneven,  many 
have  wondered  why  her  edge  appears  not  jagged 
as  well  as  the  curve  bounding  the  light  and  dark 
parts.  But  if  we  confider,  that  what  wc  call  the 
edge  of  the  Moon's  Difc  is  not  a  Angle  line  fee  why  no 
round  with  mountains,  in  which  cafe  it  would  ap- 
pear  irregularly  indented,  but  a  large  zone  having 
many  mountains  lying  behind  one  another  from 
the  obferver's  eye,  we  fhall  find  that  the  mountains 
in  fome  rows  will  be  oppofite  to  the  vales  in  others, 
and  fill  up  the  inequalities  fo  as  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pear  quite  round;  juit  as  when  one  looks  at  an 
orange,  although  its  roughnefs  be  very  difcernible 
on  the  fide  next  the  eye,  cfpecially  if  the  Sun  or  a 
Candle  ihines  obliquely  on  that  fide,  yet  the  line 
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The  Moon 
has  no  twi¬ 
light. 
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The  Moon’s 
Pbafes. 
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terminating  the  vifible  part  dill  appears  fmooth 
and  even. 

254.  As  the  Sun  can  only  enlighten  that  half 
of  the  Earth  which  is  at  any  moment  turned  to¬ 
ward  him,  and  being  withdrawn  from  the  oppo- 
fite  half,  leaves  it  in  darknefs;  fo  he  likewife  doth 
to  the  Moon :  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Earth,  being  furrounded  by  an  Atmofphere,  and 
the  Moon,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  none,  we 
have  twilight  after  the  Sun  lets ;  but  the  Lunar 
inhabitants  have  an  immediate  tranfnion  from  the 
brighteft  Sun-fhine  to  the  blacked  darknefs,  §  177. 
For,  let  trksw  be  the  earth,  and  A ,  B ,  C,  £), 
E ,  F ,  G3  H  the  Moon  in  eight  different  parts  of 
her  Orbit.  As  the  Earth  turns  round  its  Axis, 
from  wed  to  ead,  when  any  place  comes  to  t  the 
twilight  begins  there,  and  when  it  revolves  from 
thence  to  r  the  Sun  5  rifes;  when  the  place  comes 
to  s  the  Sun  fets,  and  when  it  comes  to  w  the  twi- 
lightends.  But  as  the  Moon  turns  round  her  Axis, 
which  is  only  once  a  month,  the  moment  that  any 
point  of  her  furface  comes  to  r  (fee  the  Moon  at 
G )  the  Sun  rifes  there  without  any  previous  warn¬ 
ing  by  twilight;  and  when  the  fame  point  comes 
to  s  the  Sun  fets,  and  that  point  goes  into  darknefs 
as  black  as  at  midnight. 

255.  The  Moon  being  an  opaque  fpherical  bo¬ 
dy  (for  her  hills  take  off  no  more  from  her  round- 
nefsthan  the  inequalities  on  the  furfaceofan  orange 
take  off  from  its  roundnefs)  we  can  only  fee  that 
part  of  the  enlightened  half  of  her  which  is  toward 
the  Earth.  And  therefore  when  the  Moon  is  at 
Ay  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  S ,  her  dark  half 
is  toward  the  Earth,  and  die  difappears,  as  at  a9 
there  being  no  light  on  that  half  to  render  it  vifi¬ 
ble.  When  fhe  comes  to  her  fird  OCtant  at  B ,  or 
has  gone  an  eighth  part  of  her  Orbit  from  her 
Conjunction,  aquarterofherenlightenedfideis feen 
toward  the  Earth,  and  fhe  appears  horned,  as  at 
h .  W  hen  die  has  gone  a  quarter  of  her  Orbit 

from 
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from  between  the  Earth  and  Sun  to  C,  flie  (hews 
us  one  half  of  her  enlightened  fide,  as  at  c ,  and  we 
fay,  fhe  is  a  quarter  old.  At  D  fhe  is  in  her  fecond 
O&ant,  and  by  lhewing  us  more  of  her  enlight¬ 
ened  fide  fhe  appears  gibbous,  as  at  d.  At  E  her 
whole  enlightened  fide  is  toward  the  Earth,  and 
therefore  fhe  appears  round,  as  at  e,  when  we  fay 
it  is  Full  Moon.  In  her  third  Odlant  at  F ,  part 
of  her  dark  fide  being  toward  the  Earth,  Hie 
again  appears  gibbous,  and  is  on  the  decreafe,  as 
at  f.  At  G  we  fee  juft  one  half  of  her  enlightened 
fide,  and  (lie  appears  half  decreafed,  or  in  her  third 
Quarter,  as  atg.  At  H  we  only  fee  a  quarter  of 
her  enlightened  fide,  being  in  her  fourth  Odant, 
where  fhe  appears  horned,  as  at  h.  And  at  A, 
having  completed  her  courfe  from  the  Sun  to  the 
Sun  again,  file  difappears  ;  and  we  fay,  it  is  New 
Moon.  Thus,  in  going  from  A  to  E,  the  Moon 
feems  continually  to  increafe;  and  in  going  from 
EtoA,  to  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion;  having 
like  Phafes  at  equal  didances  from  A  to  A,  but  as 
feen  from  the  Sun  S ,  Hie  is  always  Full. 

256.  The  Moon  appears  not  perfectly  round  TbeMoon** 
when  flie  is  Full  in  the  highefl  or  lowed  part  of  ways q°uite" 
her  Orbit,  becaufe  we  have  not  a  full  view  of  her  rf°™d  when 
enlightened  fide  at  that  time.  When  Full  in  the 
highed  part  of  her  Orbit,  a  fmall  deficiency  ap¬ 
pears  on  her  lower  edge;  and  the  contrary  when 

Full  in  the  lowed  part  of  her  Orbit. 

257.  It  is  plain  by  the  figure,  that  when  the  ThePhafo 
Moon  changes  to  the  Earth,  the  Earth  appears 

Full  to  the  Moon;  and  viceverfa .  For  when  the  contrary. 
Moon  is  at  A ,  Nezv  to  the  Earth,  the  whole  en¬ 
lightened  fide  of  the  Earth  is  toward  the  Moon; 
and  when  the  Moon  is  at  E ,  Full  to  the  Earth,  its 
dark  fide  is  toward  her.  Hence  a  New  Moon 
anfwers  to  a  Full  Earth ,  and  a  Full  Moon  to  a  New 
Earth.  The  Quarters  are  alfo  reverfed  to  each  other. 

258.  Between  the  third  Quarter  and  Change,  the  Ab"Agree* 
Moon  is  frequently  vifible  in  the  forenoon,  even  meL>n.cn°* 

wheq 
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The  Nona- 
gefimal  De¬ 
gree,  what. 


How  the  in¬ 
clination  of 
the  Ecliptic 
may  be 
found  by  the 
pi  fifion  of 
the  Moon’s 
horns. 


when  the  Sun  {bines;  and  then  fhe  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a  very  agreeable  appearance 
wherever  we  find  a  globular  (lone  above  the  level 
of  the  eye,  as  fuppole  on  the  top  of  a  gate.  For 
if  the  Sun  fhines  on  the  (lone,  and  we  place  our- 
felves  fo  as  the  upper  part  of  the  ftone  may  juft 
feem  to  touch  the  point  of  the  Moon’s  lower  mo  ft 
horn,  we  (hall  then  fee  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
ftone  exadlly  of  the  fame  ftiape  with  the  Moon ; 
horned  as  fhe  is,  and  inclined  the  fame  way  to 
the  Horizon.  The  reafon  is  plain;  for  the  Sun 
enlightens  the  ftone  the  fame  way  as  he  does  the 
Moon:  and  both  being  Globes,  when  we  putour- 
felves  into  the  above  fituation,  the  Moon  and 
ftone  have  the  fame  pofition  to  our  eyes;  and 
therefore  we  mu  ft  fee  as  much  of  the  illuminated 
part  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

259.  The  pofition  of  the  Moon’s  Cufps,  or  a 
right  line  touching  the  points  of  her  horns,  is  very 
differently  inclined  to  the  Horizon  at  different 
hours  of  the  fame  days  of  her  age.  Sometimes 
fne  ftands,  as  it  were,  upright  on  her  lower  horn, 
and  then  fuch  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  Ho¬ 
rizon;  when  this  happens,  fhe  is  in  what  the  Aftro- 
nomers  call  the  Nonagefmal  Degree ;  which  is  the 
higheft  point  of  the  Ecliptic  above  the  Horizon  at 
that  time,  and  is  90  degrees  from  both  ftdes  of  the 
Horizon  where  it  is  then  cut  by  the  Ecliptic.  But 
this  never  happens  when  the  Moon  is  on  the  Meri¬ 
dian,  except  when  fhe  is  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Cancer  or  Capricorn. 

260.  The  inclination  of  that  part  of  theEcliptic 
to  the  Horizon  in  which  the  Moon  is  at  any  time 
when  horned,  may  be  known  by  the  pofition  of 
her  horns;  for  a  right  line  touching  their  points 
is  perpendicular  to  the  Ecliptic.  And  as  the 
angle  which  the  Moon’s  Orbit  makes  with  the 
Ecliptic  can  never  raifeher  above,  nor  deprefs  her 
below  the  Ecliptic,  more  than  two  minutes  of  a 
degree,  as  feen  from  the  Sun;  it  can  have  no 

fenfible 
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fenfible  effe£t  upon  the  pofition  of  her  horns. 
Therefore,  if  a  Quadrant  be  held  up,  fo  as  one 
of  its  edges  may  feem  to  touch  the  Moon’s  horns, 
the  graduated  fide  being  kept  toward  the  eye, 
and  as  far  from  the  eye  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
held,  the  Arc  between  the  Plumb-line  and  that 
edge  of  the  Quadrant  which  feems  to  touch  the* 
Moon’s  horns  will  (hew  the  inclination  of  that  part 
of  the  Ecliptic  to  the  Horizon.  And  the  arc  be¬ 
tween  the  other  edge  of  the  Quadrant  and  Plumb- 
line  will  fhew  the  inclination  of  a  line,  touching 
the  Moon’s  horns,  to  the  Horizon. 

261.  The  Moon  generally  appears  as  large  as 
the  Sun;  for  the  Angle  v  k  under  which  the 
Moon  is  feen  from  the  Earth,  is  the  fame  with  the 
Angle  LkM ,  under  which  the  Sun  is  feen  from  it. 
And  therefore  the  Moon  may  hide  the  Sun’s  whole 
Difc  from  us,  as  fhe  fometimes  does  in  folar 
Eclipfes.  The  reafon  why  fhe  does  not  eclipfe 
the  Sun  at  eve&y  Change,  (hall  be  explained  after¬ 
ward.  If  the  Moon  were  farther  from  the  Earth, 
as  at  a ,  fhe  would  never  hide  the  whole  of  the 
Sun  from  us;  for  then  fhe  would  appear  tinder 
the  Angle  NkO ,  eclipfing  only  that  part  of  the 
Sun  which  lies  between  AT- and  0:  were  fhe  dill 
further  from  the  Earth,  as  at  X,  fne  would  appear 
under  the  fmall  angle  ‘TkW,  like  a  fpot  on  the  Sun, 
hiding  only  the  part  TTFfrom  our  fight. 

262.  That  the  Moon  turns  round  her  Axis  in 
the  time  that  (he  goes  round  her  Orbit,  is  quite 
demondrable;  for  a  fpectator  at  red,  without 
the  periphery  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  would  fee  all 
her  Tides  turned  regularly  toward  him  in  that 
time.  She  turns  round  her  Axis  from  any  Star  to 
the  fame  Star  again  in  27  days  8  hours;  from  the 
Sun  to  the  Sun  again  in  29!  days:  the  former  is 
the  length  of  her  fydereal  day,  and  the  latter  the 
length  of  her  folar  day.  A  body  moving  round 
the  Sun  would  have  a  folar  day  in  every  revolution 
without  turning  on  its -Axis;  the  fame  as  if  it 
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had  kept  all  the  while  at  red,  and  the  Sun  moved 
round  it :  but  without  turning  round  its  Axis  it 
could  never  have  one  fyderealday,  becaufe  it  would 
always  keep  the  fame  fide  toward  any  given  Star, 
Berpefio-  26 3.  If  the  Earth  had  no  annual  motion,  the 
prrffcaiiVcI  Moon  would  go  round  it  fo  as  to  complete  a  Lu~ 
volution.  nation,  a  fydereal,  and  a  folar  day,  all  in  the  lame 
time.  But  becaufe  the  Earth  goes  forward  in  its 
Orbit  while  the  Moon  goes  round  the  Earth  in 
her  Orbit,  the  Moon  muft  go  as  much  more  than 
round  her  Orbit  from  Change  to  Change  in  com¬ 
pleting  a  folar  day,  as  the  Earth  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  in  its  Orbit  during  that  time,  i.  e.  almoft  ^ 
twelfth  part  of  a  Circle. 

Familiarly  264.  The  Moon’s  periodical  and  fynodieal  revo- 
re»re tented,  ]uljon  may  ge  famiii arl y  reprefented  by  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  hour  and  minute-hands  of  a  watch 
round  its  dial-plate,  which  is  divided  into  12  equal 
parts  or  hours,  as  the  Ecliptic  is  divided  into  12 
Signs,  and  the  year  into  12  months.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  thefe  12  hours  to  be  12  Signs,  the  hour-hand 
the  Sun,  and  the  minute-hand  the  Moon  5  then 
the  former  will  go  round  once  in  a  year,  and  the 
latter  once  in  a  month  :  but  the  Moon,  or  minute- 
hand,  muft  go  more  than  round  from  any  point 
of  the  Circle  where  it  was  laft  conjoined  witfi 
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the  Suri,  or  hour-hand,  to  overtake  it  again  :  for 
the  hour  hand,  being  in  motion,  can  never  be  over¬ 
taken  by  the  minute-hand  at  that  point  from  which 
they  darted  at  their  1  aft  conjunction.  The  firft 
column  of  the  preceding  Table  (hews  the  number 
of  conjunctions  which  the  hour  and  minute-hand 
make  while  the  hour-hand  goes  once  round  the 
dial-plate;  and  the  other  columns  fhew  the  times 
when  the  two  hands  meet  at  each  conjunction. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  two  hands  to  be  in  conjunction 
at  XII,  as  they  always  are*,  then,  at  the  firft  fol  ¬ 
lowing  conjunction  it  is  5  minutes  27  feconds  16 
thirds  21  fourths  49-—  fifths  pad  I,  where  they 
meet:  at  the  fecund  conjunction  it  is  10  minutes 
54  feconds  32  thirds  43  fourths  ySTar  fifths  pad  II ; 
and  fo  on.  This,  though  an  eafy  illudration  of 
the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  is  not  precifc 
as  to  the  times  of  their  conjunctions;  becaufe, 
while  the  Sun  goes  round  the  Ecliptic,  the  Moon 
makes  1 2-*-  conjunctions  with  him ;  but  the  minute- 
hand  of  a  watch  or  clock  makes  only  1 1  conjunc¬ 
tions  with  the  hour-hand  in  one  period  round  the 
dial-plate.  But  if,  indead  of  the  common  wheel- 
work  at  the  back  of  the  dial-plate,  the  Axis  of  the 
minute-hand  had  a  pinion  of  6  leaves  turning  a 
wheel  of  74,  and  this  lad  turning  the  hour-hand, 
in  every  revolution  it  makes  round  the  dial-plate, 
the  minute-hand  would  make  1 conjunctions 
with  it;  and  fo  would  be  a  pretty  device  for  fhew- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  efpecialiy, 
as  the  flowed  moving  hand  might  have  a  little  Sun 
fixed  on  its  point,  and  the  quicked  a  little  Moon. 

265.  If  the  Earth  had  no  annual  motion,  the  TheMom'® 
Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  and  her  track  in 
open  (pace,  would  be  always  the  fame*.  But  rpenfPac« 

defcribed. 

*  In  this  place,  we  may  confiler  the  Orbits  of  all  the  Sa¬ 
tellites  as  circular,  witli  refpeft  to  their  primary  Planets  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  excentricities  of  their  Orbits  are  too  fmail  to  efFeft 
the  Phenomena  here  defer! bed. 
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as  the  Earth  and  Moon  move  round  the  Sun,  the 
Moon's  real  path  in  the  Heavens  is  very  different 
from  her  vifiblepath  round  the  Earth:  the  latter 
being  in  a  progreffive  Circle,  and  the  former  in 
a  curve  of  different  degrees  of  concavity,  which 
would  always  be  the  fame  in  the  fame  parts  of  the 
Heavens,  if  the  Moon  performed  a  compleat 
number  of  Lunations  in  a  year  without  any 
fradtion. 

166.  Let  a  nail  in  the  end  of  the  axle  of  a  cha¬ 
riot-wheel  reprelent  the  Earth,  and  a  pin  in  the 
nave  the  Moons  if  the  body  of  the  chariot  be 
propped  up  fo  as  to  keep  that  wheel  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  the  wheel  be  then  turned 
round  by  hand,  the  pin  will  defcribe  a  Circle  both 
round  the  nail,  and  in  the  fpace  it  moves  through. 
But  if  the  propsbe  taken  away,  the  horfes  put  to, 
and  the  chariot  driven  over  a  piece  of  ground 
which  is  circularly  convex;  the  nail  in  the  axle 
will  defcribe  a  circular  curve,  and  the  pin  in  the 
nave  will  hill  defcribe  a  circle  round  the  progref¬ 
five  nail  in  the  axle,  but  not  in  the  fpace  through 
which  it  moves.  In  this  cafe,  the  curve  defcribed 
by  the  nail  will  referable  in  miniature  as  much  of 
the  Earth’s  annual  path  round  the  Sun,  as  it  de¬ 
fer!  bes  while  the  Moon  goes  as  often  round  the 
Earth  as  the  pin  does  round  the  nail:  and  the 
curve  defcribed  by  the  nail  will  have  fome  refem- 
blance  of  the  Moon’s  path  during  fo  many  Luna¬ 
tions. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  radius  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  curve  defcribed  by  the  nail  in  the  axle  is  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle  which  the  pin  in  the  nave 
delcribes  round  the  axle  as  3374-  to  1 ;  which  is 
the  proportion  of  the  radius  or  lemi-diarneter  of  the 
Earth’s  Orbit  to  that  of  the  Moon’s;  or  of  the 
circular  curve  .^1234567/?,  &c.  to  the  little 
circlet;  and  then,  while  the  progreffive  nail  de¬ 
fer!  bes  the  faid  curve  from  st  to  E ,  the  pin  will  go 
once  round  the  nail  with  regard  to  the  center  of 
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its  path,  and  in  fo  doing,  will  defcribe  the  curve  plate 
abode .  The  former  will  be  a  true  reprefentation  V1U 
of  the  Earth's  path  for  one  Lunation,  and  the 
latter  of  the  Moon’s  for  that  time.  Here  we  may 
fet  afide  the  inequalities  of  the  Moon’s  motion, 
and  alfo  the  Earth’s  moving  round  its  common 
center  of  gravity  and  the  Moon’s:  all  which,  if 
they  were  truly  copied  in  this  experiment,  would 
not  fenfibly  alter  the  figure  of  the  paths  defcribed 
by  the  nail  and  pin,  even  though  they  fhould  rub 
againft  a  plain  upright  furface  all  the  way,  and 
leave  their  tradls  vifible  upon  it.  And  if  the 
chariot  was  driven  forward  on  fuch  a  convex  piece 
of  ground,  fo  as  to  turn  the  wheel  feveral  times 
round,  the  track  of  the  pin  in  the  nave  would  flill 
be  concave  toward  the  center  of  the  circular  curve 
defcribed  by  the  pin  in  the  axle  ;  as  the  Moon’s 
path  is  always  concave  to  the  Sun  in  the  center  of 
the  Earth’s  annual  Orbit. 

In  thisDiagram, thethickeft curve-line ABCDE^ 
with  the  numeral  figures  fet  to  it,  reprefents  as 
much  of  the  Earth’s  annual  Orbit  as  it  deferibes 
in  32  days  from  weft  to  eaft-,  the  little  circles  at 
ay  bycydy  e,  fhew  the  Moon’s  Orbit  in  due  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Earth’s;  and  the  fmalleft  curve  a  bedef 
reprefents  the  line  of  the  Moon’s  path  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens  for  32  days,  accounted  from  any  particular 
New  Moon  at  a .  The  Machine,  Fig,  5th,  is  for 
delineatingthe  Moon’spath,  and  fhall  bedeferibed, 
with  the  reft  of  my  Aftronomical  machinery,  in 
the  laft  Chapter.  The  Sun  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  center  of  the  curve  A  1  234567,8,  &c.  and 
the  fmall-dotted  circles  upon  it  reprefent  the  Proportion 
Moon’s  Orbit,  of  which  the  radius  is  in  the  fame  °^n’sor. 
proportion  to  the  Earth’s  path  in  this  fcheme,  that  bit  to  the 
the  radius  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit  in  the  Heavens  Earth*s* 
bears  to  the  radius  of  the  Earth’s  annual  path 
round  the  Sun:  that  is,  as  240,000,  to  8 1,000,000% 
or  as  1  to  337T 
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When  the  Earth  is  at  A ,  the  New  Moon  is  at  ai 
and  in  the  feven  days  that  the  Earth  defcribes  the 
curve  i  2  3  4  5  6  7,  the  Moon  in  accompanying 
the  Earth  defcribes  the  curve  ah',  and  is  in  her 
fir  ft  quarter  at  h  when  the  Earth  is  at  B.  As  the 
Earth  defcribes  the  curve  £89101112  13  14, 
the  Moon  defcribes  the  curve  he ;  and  is  at  c ,  op- 
pofiteto  the  Sun,  when  the  Earth  is  at  C.  While 
the  Earth  defcribes  the  curve  C  15  16  17  18  1920 
11  22,  the  Moon  defcribes  the  curve  cd;  and  is  in 
her  third  Quarter  at  d  when  the  Earth  is  at  D. 
And  laftly,  while  the  Earth  defcribes  the  curve 
D  23  24  25  26  27  28  29,  the  Moon  defcribes  the 
curve  d e\  and  is  again  in  conjunction  at  e  with  the 
Sun  when  the  Earth  is  at  E,  between  the  29th  and 
30th  day  of  the  Moon’s  age,  accounted  by  the  nu¬ 
meral  Figures  from  the  New  Moon  at  A,  In  de¬ 
fending  the  curve  a  h  c  d  e,  the  Moon  goes  round 
the  progreflive  Earth  as  really  as  if  (he  had  kept  in 
the  dotted  Circle  A ,  and  the  Earth  continued  im¬ 
moveable  in  the  center  of  that  Circle. 

And  thus  we  fee  that,  although  the  Moon  goes 
round  the  Earth  in  a  Circle,  with  refpeCl  to  the 
Earth’s  center,  her  real  path  in  the  Heavens  is  not 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  Earth’s  path. 
To  fhew  that  the  Moon’s  path  is  concave  to  the 
Sun,  even  at  the  time  of  Change,  it  is  carried  on 
a  little  farther  into  a  fecond  Lunation,  as  to f. 

267.  The  Moon’s  abfolute  motion  from  her 
Change  to  her  firft  Quarter,  or  from  a  to  h,  is  id 
much  flower  than  the  Earth’s,  that  fhe  falls  240 
thoufand  miles  (equal  to  the  femi-diameter  of  her 
Orbit)  behind  the  Earth  at  her  firft  Quarter  in  h, 
when  the  Earth  is  at  £;  that  is,  (he  falls  back  a 
fpace  equal  to  her  diftance  from  the  Earth.  From 
that  time  her  motion  is  gradually  accelerated  to 
her  Oppofition  or  Full  at  c,  and  then  fhe  is  come 
up  as  far  as  the  Earth,  having  regained  what  fhe 
loft  in  her  firft  Quarter  from  a  to  h.  From  the 
Full  to  the  laft  Quarter  at  d  her  motion  continues 
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accelerated,  fo  as  to  be  juft  as  far  before  the  Earth 
at  d ,  as  fhe  was  behind  it  at  her  firft  Quarter  in 
h .  But  from  d  to  e  her  motion  is  retarded  fo, 
that  fhe  lofes  as  much  with  refpeCt  to  the  Earth  as 
is  equal  to  her  diftance  from  it,  or  to  the  femi- 
diameter  of  her  Orbit ;  and  by  that  means  fhe 
comes  to  e ,  and  is  then  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun 
as  feen  from  the  Earth  at  E.  Hence  we  find,  that 
the  Moon's  abfolute  Motion  is  flower  than  the 
Earth's  from  her  third  Quarter  to  her  firft ;  and 
fwifter  than  the  Earth's  from  her  firft  Quarter  to 
her  third  :  her  path  being  lefs  curved  than  the 
Earth's  in  the  former  cafe,  and  more  in  the  latter. 
Yet  it  is  ftill  bent  the  fame  way  toward  the  Sun  ; 
for  if  we  imagine  the  concavity  of  the  Earth's  Or¬ 
bit  to  be  meafured  by  the  length  of  a  perpendicular 
line  Cgi  let  down  from  the  Earth’s  place  upon  the 
ftraight  line  bg  d  at  the  Full  of  the  Moon,  and 
connecting  the  places  of  the  Earth  at  the  end  of 
the  Moon’s  firft  and  third  Quarters,  that  length 
will  be  about  640  thoufand  miles  ;  and  the  Moon 
when  New  only  approaching  nearer  to  the  Sun  by 
240  thoufand  miles  than  the  Earth  is,  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  let  down  from  her  place  at 
that  time  upon  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  which 
thews  the  concavity  of  that  part  of  her  path,  will 
be  about400  thoufand  miles. 

\ 

268.  The  Moon’s  path  being  concave  to  the 
Sun  throughout,  demonftrates  that  her  gravity 
toward  the  Sun,  at  her  Conjunction,  exceeds  her 
gravity  toward  tne  Earth.  And  if  we  confider 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Sun  is  almoft 
230  thoufand  times  as  great  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  Earth,  and  that  the  attraction  of  each 
body  diminifhes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from 
it  increafes,  we  fhall  foon  find,  that  the  point  of 
equal  attraction  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun, 
is  about  70  thoufand  miles  nearer  the  Earth  than 
the  Moon  is  at  her  Change.  It  may  then  appear 
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plate  furprifing  that  the  Moon  does  not  abandon  the 
vl1.  Earth  when  ffie  is  between  it  and  the  Sun,  becaufe 
fhe  is  confiderably  more  attracted  by  the  Sun  than 
by  the  Earth  at  that  time.  But  this  difficulty 
vanifhes  when  we  confider,  that  a  common  impulfe 
on  any  fyftem  of  bodies  effeCts  not  their  relative 
motions;  but  that  they  will  continue  to  attraCf, 
impel,  or  circulate  round  one  another,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  there  was  no  fuch  impulfe.  The 
Moon  is  fo  near  the  Earth,  and  both  of  them  fo 
far  from  the  Sun,  that  the  attractive  power  of  the 
Sun  may  be  confidered  as  equal  on  both :  and 
therefore  the  Moon  will  continue  to  circulate  round 
the  Earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  Sun  did 
not  attraCt  them  at  all.  For  bodies  in  the  cabin 
of  a  fh'p,  may  move  round,  or  impel  one  another 
in  the  fame  manner  when  the  fhip  is  under  fail, 
as  when  it  is  at  reft  ;  becaufe  they  are  all  equally 
affeCted  by  the  common  motion  of  the  fhip. 
If  by  any  other  caufe,  fuch  as  the  near  approach 
of  a  Comet,  the  Moon’s  diftance  from  the  Earth 
lhould  happen  to  be  fo  much  increafed,  that  the 
difference  of  their  gravitating  forces  toward  the 
Sun  ffiould  exceed  that  of  the  Moon  toward  the 
Earth  ;  in  that  cafe  the  Moon,  when  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  would  abandon  the  Earth,  and  be  either 
drawn  into  the  Sun,  or  Comet,  or  circulate  round 
about  it. 

269.  The  curves  which  Jupiter’s  Satellites  de- 
fcribe,  are  all  of  different  forts  from  the  path  de- 
fen  bed  by  our  Moon,  although  the  Satellites  go 
round  Jupiter  as  the  Moon  goes  round  the  Earth. 

Fig.  in.  Let  A  B  C  D E,  &c.  be  as  much  of  Jupiter’s  Orbit 

as  he  deferibes  in  18  days  from  A  to  T ;  and  the 
curves  a,  b>  c ,  d>  will  be  the  paths  of  his  four  Moons 
going  round  him  in  his  progreffive  motion. 

Now  letusfuppofeall  thefe  Moons  to  fet  out  from 
a  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  as  leen  from  Jupiter 
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at  A\  then,  his  firft  or  neared:  Moon  will  be  at  a>  plate 
his  fecond  at  by  his  third  at  c,  and  his  fourth  at  d,  The^bfo- 
At  the  end  of  24  terreftrial  Hours  after  this  con-  Lite  Path  of 
junction,  Jupiter  has  moved  to  B ,  his  fir  ft  Moon 
or  Satellite  has  defcribed  the  curve  a  1,  his  fecond  Vlits  deiine- 
the  curve  b  1,  his  third  c  1,  and  his  fourth  d  1.  aled‘ 

The  next  day,  when  Jupiter  is  at  C,  his  firft  Satel¬ 
lite  has  defcribed  the  curve  a  2,  from  its  conjunc¬ 
tion,  his  fecond  the  curve  b  2,  his  third  the  curve 
c  2,  and  his  fourth  the  curve  d  2,  and  fo  on.  The 
numeral  Figures  under  the  capital  letters  fhew 
Jupiter’s  place  in  his  path  every  day  for  18  days, 
accounted  from  A  to  T\  and  the  like  Figures  fee 
to  the  paths  of  his  Satellites,  fhew  where  they  are 
at  the  like  times.  The  firft  Satellites,  almoft  under 
Cy  is  ftationary  at  4-,  as  feen  from  the  Sun;  and 
retrograde  from  -f  to  2:  at  2  it  appears  ftationary 
again,  and  thence  it  moves  forward  until. it  has 
palfed  3,  and  is  twice  ftationary,  and  once  retro¬ 
grade  between  3  and  4.  The  path  of  this  Satel¬ 
lite  interfeCts  itfelf  every  424  hours,  making  fuch 
Hoops  as  in  the  Diagram  at  2.  3.  5.  7.  9.  10.  1  2. 

14.  1 6.  18,  a  little  after  every  conjunction.  The 
fecond  Satellite  by  moving  flower,  barely  croffes  its 
path  every  3  days  13  hours ;  as  at  4.  7.  1 1.  14.  18, 
making  only  5  Hoops  and  as  many  conjunctions  in 
the  time  that  the  firft  makes  ten.  The  third  Sa¬ 
tellite  c  moving  ftill  flower,  and  having  defcribed 
the  curve  f  1.  2.3.  4.  5.  6.  7,  comes  to  an  angle 
at  7,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  at  the  end  of  7 
days  four  hours;  and  fo  goes  on  to  deferibe  fuch  Fig. in. 
another  curve  7.  8.  9.  10.  1 1.  12.  13.  14,  and  is 
at  14  in  its  next  conjunction.  The  fourth  Satel¬ 
lite  d  is  always  progreftive,  making  neither  Hoops 
nor  Angles  in  the  Heavens;  but  comes  to  its  next 
conjunction  at  e  between  the  numeral  figures  16 
and  17,  or  in  16  days  18  hours.  In  order  to  have 
a  tolerably  good  figure  of  the  paths  of  thefe  Sa¬ 
tellites,  I  took  the  following  method. 
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Having  drawn  their  Orbits  on  a  Card,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  relative  distances  from  Jupiter^  I 
meafurtd  the  radius  of  the  Orbit  of  the  fourth 
Satellite,  which  was  an  inch  and  TW  parts  of  an 
inch  ;  then  multiplied  this  by  424  for  the  radius 
of  Jupiter's  Orbit,  becaufe  Jupiter  is  424  times  as 
far  from  the  Sun’s  center  as  his  fourth  Satellite  is 
from  his  center;  and  the  product  thence  arifing 
was  48  j  T-/0  inches.  Then  taking  a  fmall  cord  ot 
this  length,  and  fixing  one  end  of  it  to  the  floor 
of  along  room  by  a  nail,  with  a  black-lead  pencil 
at  the  other  end  I  drew  the  curve  ABCD^  & c.  and 
fet  off  a  degree  and  half  thereon,  from  A  to  T; 
becaule  Jupiter  moves  only  fo  much,  while  his 
outermolt  Satellite  goes  once  round  him,  and 
fomewhat  more;  fo  that  this  fmall  portion  of  fo 
large  a  circle  differs  but  very  little  from  a  ftraight 
line.  This  done,  I  divided  the  fpace  AT  into  1 8 
equal  parts,  as  AB}  B  C,  &c.  for  the  daily  pro- 
grefs  of  Jupiter;  and  each  part  into  24  for  his 
hourly  progrefs.  The  Orbit  of  each  Satellite  was 
alio  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  Satel¬ 
lite  is  hours  in  finifhing  its  fynodical  period  round 
Jupiter.  Then  drawing  a  right  line  through  the 
center  of  the  Card,  as  a  diameter  to  all  the  four 
Orbits  upon  it,  1  put  the  Card  upon  the  line  of 
Jupiter’s  motion,  and  transferred  it  to  every  horary 
divifion  thereon,  keeping  always  the  fame  diameter¬ 
line  on  the  line  of  Jupiter’s  path;  and  running  a 
pin  through  each  horary  divifion  in  the  Orbit  of 
each'Satellite  as  the  C  ard  was  gradually  transferred 
along  the  line  ABCD ,  &c.  of  Jupiter’s  motion,  I 
marked  points  for  every  hour  through  the  Card 
for  the  curves  deicribed  by  the  Satellites,  as  the 
primary  Planet  in  the  center  of  the  Card  was  car¬ 
ried  forward  on  the  line  ;  and  lo  finifhed  the 
Figure,  by  drawing  the  l.nes  of  each  Satellite’s 
motion  through  thole  (almoftinnumerable)points : 
by  which  means,  this  is,  perhaps,  as  true  a  Figur? 
cf  the  paths  of  thefe  Satellites  as  can  be  deflred. 

And 
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Paths  of  Jupiter  s  Moons  delineated , 

And  in  the  fame  manner  might  thofc  of  Saturn’s 
Satellites  be  delineated. 

27Q.  It  appears  by  the  fcheme,  that  the  three 
fir  ft  Satellites  come  alrnoft  into  the  fame  line  of 
pofition  every  feventh  day;  the  fir  ft  being  only  a 
little  behind  with  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  be¬ 
hind  with  the  third.  But  the  period  of  the  fourth 
Satellite  is  fo  incommenfurate  to  the  periods  of 
the  other  three,  that  it  cannot  be  gueffed  at  by 
the  diagram  when  it  would  fall  again  into  a  line 
of  conjunction  with  them  between  Jupiter  and 
the  Sun.  And  no  wonder;  for  fuppofing  them  ail 
to  have  been  once  in  conjunction,  it  will  require 
3,087,043,493,260  years  to  bring  them  in  con¬ 
junction  again.  See  §  73. 

271.  In  Fig.  4th,  we  have  the  proportions  of  Fig. iv. 
the  Orbits  of  Saturn’s  five  Satellites,  and  of  Ju¬ 
piter’s  four,  to  one  another,  to  our  Moon’s  Orbit, 
and  ro  the  Difc  of  the  Sun.  S  is  the  Sun;  Mm 
the  Moon’s  Orbit  (the  Earth  fuppofed  to  be  at  A); 

J  Jupiter;  1.  2.  3.  4,  the  Orbits  of  his  four 
Moons  or  Satellites;  Sat.  Saturn;  and  1. 2.  3.  4.  5, 
the  Orbits  of  his  five  Moons.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  Sun  would  much  more  than  nil  the  whole 
Orbit  of  the  Moon;  for  the  Sun’s  diameter  is 
763,000  miles,  and  the  diameter  of  the  Moon’s 
Orbit  only  480,000.  In  proportion  to  all  thefe 
Orbits  of  the  Satellites,  the  radius  of  Saturn’s 
annual  Orbit  would  be  21F  yards,  of  Jupiter’s 
Orbit  n^,  and  of  the  Earth’s  2-J,  taking  them  in 
round  numbers. 

272.  The  annexed  Table  {hews  at  once  what 
proportion  the  Orbits,  Revolutions,  and  Veloci¬ 
ties  of  all  the  Satellites  bear  to  thole  of  their 
primary  Planets,  and  what  fort  of  curves  the  feveral 
Satellites  deferibe.  For  thole  Satellites,  whofe  ve¬ 
locities  round  their  Primaries  are  greater  than  the 
velocities  of  their  Primaries  in  open  fpace,  make 
Loops  at  their  conjunctions.  §  269;  appearing  re¬ 
trograde  as  feen  from  the  Sun  while  they  deferibe 
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th“  inferior  parts  of  their  Orbits,  and  diredl  while 
they  d.icribe  the  fuperior.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
jup.ter's  firft  and  fecond  Satellites,  and  with  Sa¬ 
turn’s  fir  ft.  But  thofe  Satellites,  whofe  velocities 
are  lefs  than  the  velocities  of  their  primary  Planets, 
move  direct  in  their  whole  circumvolutions;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  the  third  and  fourth  Satellites  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  of  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Satellites  of  Saturn,  as  well  as  of  our  Satellite  the 
Moon  :  but  the  Moon  is  the  only  Satellite  whofe 
motion  is  always  concave  to  the  Sun.  There  is  a 
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table  of  this  $ort  in  De  la  Caille's  Aftronomy,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  the  above,  which  I  have 
computed  from  our  Englijh  accounts  of  the  periods 
and  diftances  of  thefe  Planets  and  Satellites. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

"The  Phenomena  of  the  Tdarvefi-Moon  explained  hy  a 
common  Globe.  The  Tears  In  which  the  Harveft- 
JVLoons  are  leaf  and  moft  beneficial  from  17  51  t<s 
1861.  The  long  Duration  of  Moon- light  at  the 
Poles  in  Winter . 

27 3.  XT  is  generally  believed  that  the  Moon  rifes 
jf  about  50  minutes  later  every  day  than  on 
the  preceding  j  but  this  is  true  only  with  regard  to 
places  on  the  Equator.  In  places  of  confiderable 
Latitude  there  is  a  remarkable  difference,  efpecially 
in  the  harveft-time,  with  which  farmers  were  better 
acquainted  than  Afronomers  till  of  late;  and 
gratefully  aferibed  the  early  rifingoftheFull  Moon 
at  that  time  of  the  year  to  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
not  doubting  that  he  had  ordered  it  fo  on  purpofe 
to  give  them  an  immediate  fupply  of  moon-light 
after  fun  fet  for  their  greater  conveniency  in  reap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  the  Earth. 

In  this  indance  of  the  Harvefl-Moon,  as  in  many 
others  difcoverable  by  Aftronomy,  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Deity  is  confpicuous,  who  really 
ordered  the  courfe  of  the  Moon  fo,  as  to  beftow 
more  or  lefs  light  on  all  parts  of  the  Earth  as  their 
feveral  circumftances  and  feafons  render  it  more 
or  lefs  ferviceable.  About  the  Equator,  where 
there  is  nc>  variety  of  feafons,  and  the  weather 
changes  feldom,  and  at  ftated  times.  Moon-light 
is  not  neceffary  for  gathering  in  the  produce  of 
the  ground;  and  there  the  Moon  rifes  about  50 
minutes  later  every  day  or  -night  than  on  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  confiderable  diflances  from  the  Equator, 
where  the  weather  and  feafons  are  more  uncertain, 
the  autumnal  Full  Moons  rife  very  loon  after  fun- 
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fet  for  feveral  evenings  together.  At  the  polar 
circles,  where  the  mild  feafon  is  of  very  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  the  autumnal  Full  Moon  riles  at  fun-fet 
from  the  firft  to  the  third  quarter.  And  at  the 
Poles,  where  the  Sun  is  for  half  a  year  abfent,  the  ‘ 
winter  Full  Moons  fhine  conftantly  without  fetting 
from  the  firft  to  the  third  quarter. 

It  is  foon  laid  that  all  thefe  Phenomena  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Angles  made  by  the  Florizon 
and  different  parts  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit;  and  that 
the  Moon  can  be  full  but  once  or  twice  in  a  year 
in  thofe  parts  of  her  Orbit  which  rife  with  the  lead 
Angles.  But  to  explain  this  fubjedt  intelligibly, 
we  muff  dwell  much  longer  upon  it. 

274.  The  *  plane  of  the  Equinodlial  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  Earth’s  Axis;  and  therefore,  as  the 
Earth  turns  round  its  Axis,  all  parts  of  the  Equi¬ 
noctial  make  equal  angles  with  the  Horizon  both 
at  rifing  and  fetting;  fo  that  equal  portions  of  it 
always  rife  or  fet  in  equal  times.  Confequently,  if 
the  Moon’s  motion  were  equable,  and  in  the  h  qui- 
nodlial,  at  the  rate  of  12  degrees  11  min.  from  the 
Sun  every  day,  as  it  is  in  her  Orbit,  fhe  would 
rife  and  fet  50  minutes  later  every  day  than  on  the 
preceding ;  for  1 1  deg.  1 1  min.  of  the  Equinoctial 
rife  or  fet  in  50  minutes  of  time  in  all  Latitudes. 

275.  But  the  Moon’s  motion  is  fo  nearly  in  the 
Ecliptic,  that  we  may  confider  her  at  prefent  as 
moving  in  it.  Now  the  different  parts  of  the 
Ecliptic,  on  account  of  its  obliquity  to  the  Earth’s 
Axis,  make  very  different  angles  with  the  Hori¬ 
zon  as  they  rife  or  fet.  Thofe  parts  or  Sr 5ns  which 
rife  with  the  fmalleft  angles  fet  with  the  greated, 
and  vice  verfa .  In  equal  times,  whenever  this 
Angle  is  lead,  a  greater  portion  of  the  Ecliptic 
rifes  than  when  the  Angle  is  larger;  as  may  be 
feen  by  elevating  the  pole  of  a  Globe  to  any  con- 

*  If  a  Globe  be  cut  quite  through  upon  any  Circle,  the 
flat  furface  where  it  is  fo  divided  is  the  plane  of  that  Circle. 
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fiderable  Latitude,  and  then  turning  it  round  its  plate 
Axis.  Confequentlv,  when  the  Moon  is  in  thofe  IIL 
Signs  which  rife  or  fet  with  the  fmalleft  Angles, 
fhe  rifes  or  fets  with  the  lead  difference  of  time;  , 

-and  with  the  greateft  difference  in  thofe  Signs  Fig.  ni* 
which  rife  or  fet  with  the  greateft  Angles. 

But,  becaufe  all  who  read  this  Treatife  may  not 
be  provided  with  Globes,  though  in  this  cafe  it  is 
requifite  to  know  how  to  ule  them,  we  fhall  fub- 
ftitute  the  Figure  of  a  globe;  in  which  FUP  is 
the  Axis,  ss  TR  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  L  t  Vf 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  EU  Vf  the.  Ecliptic 
touching  both  the  Tropics,  which  are  47  degrees 
from  each  other,  and  AB  the  Horizon.  The 
Equator,  being  in  the  middle  between  the  Tro¬ 
pics,  is  cut  by  the  Ecliptic  in  two  oppofite  points, 
which  are  the  beginnings  of  t  Aries  and  -ct  Libra, 
if  is  the  Hour-circle  with  its  Index,  F  the  North 
Pole  of  the  Globe  elevated  to  a  confiderable  Lati¬ 
tude,  fuppofe  40 .degrees  above  the  Horizon  ;  and 
P  the  South  Pole  depreffed  as  much  below  it.  F»g*w. 
Becaufe  of  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  Sphere  in 
this  Latitude,  the  Ecliptic  has  the  high  elevation  Thedirer- 
N  above  the  Horizon,  making  the  Angle  madtbythe 
NU  25  of  73^-  degrees  with  it  when  25  Cancer  is  Ecliptic  and 
on  the  Meridian,  at  which  tune  &  JLibra  riles  in 
the  Eaft.  But  let  the  Globe  be  turned  half  round 
its  Axis,  till  yf  Capricorn  comes  to  the  Meridian 
and  nr  Aries  rifes  in  the  Eaft,  and  then  the  Eclip¬ 
tic  will  have  the  low  elevation  NL  above  the 
Horizon,  making  only  an  Angle  NUL  of  2 61 
degrees  with  it;  which  is  47  degrees  lefs  than  the 
former  Angle,  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the 
Tropics. 

276.  In  northern  Latitudes,  the  fmalleft  Angle  Leaft  ao* 
made  by  the  Ecliptic  and  Horizon  is  when  Aries 
rifes,  at  which  time  Libra  fets;  the  greateft  when 
Libra  rifes,  at  which  time  Aries  fets.  From  the 
fifing  of  Aries  to  the  rifing  of  Libra  (which  is 
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twelve  *  Sydereal  hours)  the  angle  increafes;  and 
from  the  rifing  of  Libra  to  the  rifing  of  Aries  it 
decreases  in  the  fame  proportion.  By  this  article 
and  the  preceding  it  appears  that  the  Ecliptic  rifes 
fafteft  about  Aries,  and  flowed;  about  Libra. 

277.  On  the  parallel  of  London ,  as  much  of 
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Pifces  and  Aries  in  two 
hours  as  the  Moon  goes 
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through  in  fix  days:  and 
therefore  while  the  Moon 
is  in  thefe  Signs,  fhe  dif¬ 
fers  but  two  hours  in  ril¬ 
ing  for  fix  days  together; 
that  is,  about  20  minutes 
later  every  day  or  night 
than  on  the  preceding,  at 
a  mean  rate.  But  in  four¬ 
teen  days  afterward,  the 
Moon  comes  to  Virgo 
and  Libra,  which  are  the 
oppofite  Signs  to  Pifces 
and  Aries ;  and  then  Hie 
differs  almoft  four  times 
as  much  in  rifing;  name¬ 
ly,  one  hour  and  about 
fifteen  minutes  later  every 
day  or  night  than  the 
former,  while  die  is  in 
thele  Signs.  The  an- 
nexed  Table  fhews  the 
daily  mean  difference  of 
the  Moon’s  rifing  and 
fetting  on  the  Parallel  of  London ,  for  28  days; 

*  The  Ecliptic,  together  with  the  fixed  Stars,  make  366 1- 
spparent  diurnal  revolutions  about  the  Earrh  in  a  year;  the 
Sun  only  365  '  .  Therefore  the  Stars  gain  3  minutes  56  fe- 
conds  upon  the  Sun  every  Day;  fo  that  a  Sydereal  day  con¬ 
tains  only  23  hours  56  minutes  of  mean  Solar  time  ;  and  a  na¬ 
tural  or  Solar  day  24  hours.  Hence  52  Sydereal  hours  are  one 
minute  58  feeonds  fhorter  than  12  Solar  hours. 
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Of  the  Harvejl-Moon. 

in  which  time  the  Moon  finiihes  her  period 
round  the  Ecliptic,  and  gets  9  degrees  into 
the  lame  Sign  from  the  beginning  of  which 
(he  fet  out.  So  it  appears  by  the  Table,  that 
when  the  Moon  is  in  er  and  ^  fhe  rifes  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  later  every  day  than  fhe  rofe  on 
the  former;  and  differs  only  28,  24,  20,  18,  or 
17  minutes  in  fetting.  But,  when  fhe  comes 
to  x  and  ,  fhe  is  only  20  or  17  minutes  later 
in  rifing;  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter  later  in 
fetting. 

278.  All  thefe  things  will  be  made  plain  by 
putting  fmall  patches  on  the  Ecliptic  of  a  Globe, 
as  far  from  one  another  as  the  Moon  moves  from 
any  point  of  the  celeftial  Ecliptic  in  24  hours, 
which  at  a  mean  rate  is  *  1 3-J-  degrees ;  and  then  in 
turning  the  Globe  round,  obferve  the  rifing  and 
fetting  of  the  patches  in  the  Horizon,  as  the  Index 
points  out  the  different  times  in  the  hour-circle. 
A  few  of  thefe  patches  are  reprefented  by  dots  at 
0123,  &c.  on  the  Ecliptic,  which  has  the  por¬ 
tion  LUI  when  Aries  rifes  in  the  Eaft ;  and  by 

✓ 

the  dots  0123,  &c.  when  Libra  rifes  in  the  Eaft, 
at  which  time  the  Ecliptic  has  the  pofition  EUvf: 
making  an  angle  of  62  degrees  with  the  Horizon 
in  the  latter  cafe,  and  an  angle  of  no  more  than 
1  5  degrees  with  it  in  the  former;  fuppofing  the 
Globe  rectified  to  the  Latitude  of  London . 

279.  Having  rectified  the  Globe,  turn  it  until 
the  patch  at  o,  about  the  beginning  of  X  Fifces  in 
the  half  LUI  of  the  Ecliptic,  comes  to  the  Eaftern 
fide  of  the  Horizon  ;  and  then  keeping  the  ball 
Heady,  fet  the  hour-index  to  XIl,  becaufe  that 
hour  may  perhaps  be  more  eafily  remembered  than 
any  other.  Then  turn  the  Globe  round  Weft- 

\ 

*  The  Sun  advances  almoft  a  degree  in  the  Ecliptic  in  24. 
hours,  the  fame  way  that  the  Moon  moves  ;  and  therefore  the 
Moon  by  advancing  1 3!  degrees  in  that  time  goes  little  more 
than  12  degrees  farther  from  the  Sun  than  fhe  was  on  the  day 
before, 

ward. 
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ward,  and  in  that  time,  fuppofe  the  patch  o  to 
have  moved  thence  to  I,  degrees,  while  the 
Earth  turns  once  round  its  Axis,  and  you  will  fee 
that  i  rifes  only  about  20  minutes  later  than  o  did 
on  the  day  before.  Turn  the  Globe  round  again, 
and  in  that  time  fuppofe  the  fame  patch  to  have 
moved  from  i  to  2;  and  it  will  rife  only  20  minutes 
later  by  the  hour-index  than  it  did  at  1  on  the 
day  or  turn  before.  At  the  end  of  the  next  turn 
fuppofe  the  patch  to  have  gone  from  2  to  3  at  U> 
and  it  will  rife  20  minutes  later  than  it  did  at  2. 
And  fo  on  for  fix  turns,  in  which  time  there  will 
fcarce  be  two  hours  difference  ;  nor  would  there 
have  been  fo  much,  if  the  6  degrees  of  the  Sun’s 
motion  in  that  time  had  been  allowed  for.  At 
the  fir  ft  turn  the,  patch  rifes  South  of  the  Eaft, 
at  the  middle  turn  due  Ealt,  and  at  the  laid  turn 
North  of  the  Eaft.  But  thefe  patches  will  be  9 
hours  in  fetting  on  the  Weftern  fide  of  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  which  fhews  that  the  Moon’s  fetting  will  be 
fo  much  retarded  in  that  week  in  which  fhe  moves 
through  thefe  two  Signs.  The  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  evident;  for  Pifces  and  Aries  make  only 
an  Angle  of  15  degrees  with  the  Horizon  when 
they  rile;  but  they  make  an  Angle  of  62  degrees 
with  it  when  they  fet.  As  the  Signs  Taurus,  Ge¬ 
mini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Libra,  rife  fuc- 
eeffively,  the  Angle  increafes  gradually  which  they 
make  with  the  Horizon,  and  decreafes  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  they  fet.  And  for  that  reafon,  the 
Moon  differs  gradually  more  in  the  time  of  her 
rifing  every  day  while  fhe  is  in  thefe  Signs,  and 
leis  in  her  fetting:  after  which,  through  the  other 
fix  Signs,  viz,  Scorpio,  Sagittary,  Capricorn, 
Aquarius,  Pifces,  and  Aries,  the  rifing  difference 
becomes  leis  every  day,  until  it  be  at  the  leak  of 
all,  namely,  in  Pifces  and  Aries. 

280.  The  Moon  goes  round  the  Ecliptic  in  27 
days  8  hours:  but  not  from  Change  to  Change  in 
lefs  than;2gdays  12  hours:  fo  that  fhe  is  in  Pifces 

and 
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and  Aries  at  lead  once  in  every  Lynation,  and  in 
fome  Lunations  twice. 

281,  If  the  Earth  had  no  annual  motion,  the  why  the 
Sun  would  never  appear  to  (hi ft  his  place  in  the  JfaysFuuln 
Ecliptic.  And  then  every  New  Moon  would  fall  different 
in  the  fame  fign  and  degree  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  Slgns“ 
every  Full  Moon  in  the  oppofite;  for  the  Moon 
would  go  precifely  round  theEcliptic  from  Change 
to  Change.  So  that  if  the  Moon  were  once  Full 
in  Pifces  or  Aries,  fhe  would  always  be  Full  when 
fhe  came  round  to  the  fame  Sign  and  Degree 
again.  And  as  the  Full  Moon  rifes  at  Sun -fee 
(becaufe  when  any  point  of  the  Ecliptic  fets,  the 
oppofite  point  rifes)  fhe  would  conftantly  rife  with¬ 
in  two  hours  of  Sun-fet,  on  the  parallel  of  London * 
during  the  week  in  which  fne  were  Full.  But  in 
the  time  that  the  Moon  goes  round  the  Ecliptic 
from  any  conjundion  or  oppofition,  the  Earth  goes 
almoft  a  Sign  forward  :  and  therefore  the  Sun  will 
feem  to  go  as  far  forward  in  that  time,  namely* 

27 \  degrees;  fo  that  the  Moon  muft  go  27 f  de¬ 
grees  more  than  round,  and  as  much  farther  as  the 
Sun  advances  in  that  interval,  which  is  2fT  de¬ 
grees,  before  fhe  can  be  in  conjunction  with,  or 
oppofite  to  the  Sun  again.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  there  can  be  but  one  conjunction  or  oppofition 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  a  year  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  Ecliptic.  This  may  be  familiarly  ex-  Her periodi- 
emplified  by  the  hour  and  minute-hands  of  a  cal,?n(! ly~ 

r  ,  ,  .  /  .  o  .  ~  .  nodical  Re- 

watch,  which  are  never  m  conjunction  or  oppofition  volution  ex¬ 
in  that  part  of  the  dial-plate  where  they  were  fo  emphfie4' 
lad  before.  And  indeed  if  we  compare  the  twelve 
hours  on  the  dial-plate  to  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
Ecliptic,  the  hour-hand  to  the  Sun,  and  the 
minute-hand  to  the  Moon,  we  (hall  have  a  tolera¬ 
bly  near  refemblance  in  miniature  to  the  motions 
of  our  great  celedial  Luminaries.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  while  the  Sun  goes  once  round  the 
Ecliptic,  the  Moon  makes  12-i  conjunctions  with 
him:  but  while  the  hour-hand  goes  round  the 

P  ~  dial- 
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dial-plate,  the  minute-hand  makes  only  it  con¬ 
junctions  with  it;  becaufe  the  minute-hand  moves 
flower  in  refpect  to  the  hour-hand  than  the  Moon 
does  with  regard  to  the  Sun. 

282.  As  the  Moon  can  never  be  full  but  when 
ftie  is  oppofite  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  is  never 
in  Virgo  and  Libra  but  in  our  autumnal  months, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Moon  is  never  full  in  the  oppo¬ 
fite  Signs,  Pifces  and  Aries,  but  in  thefe  two 
months.  And  therefore  we  can  have  only  two 
Full  Moons  in  the  year,  which  rife  fo  near  the 
time  of  Sun-fet  for  a  week  together,  as  above- 
mentioned.  The  former  of  thefe  is  called  the 
Harveft-Moon ,  and  the  latter  the  Hunter  s  Moon . 

283.  Here  it  will  probably  be  afked,  why  we 
never  obferve  this  remarkable  rifing  of  the  Moon 

.  but  in  harveft,  feeing  fhe  is  in  Pifces  and  Aries 
twelve  times  in  the  year  befides;  and  muft  then 
rife  with  as  little  difference  of  time  as  in  harveft  ? 
The  anfwer  is  plain:  for  in  winter  thefe  Signs  rife 
at  noon;  and  being  then  only  a  Quarter  of  a  Circle 
diftant  from  the  Sun,  the  Moon  in  them  is  in  her 
firft  Quarter:  but  when  the  Sun  is  above  the 
Horizon,  the  Moon’s  rifing  is  neither  regarded 
nor  perceived.  In  fpring  thefe  Signs  rife  with  the 
Sun,  becaufe  he  is  then  in  them ;  and  as  the  Moon 
changeth  in  them  at  that  time  of  the  year,  ftie  is 
quite  invifible.  In  fummer  they  rife  about  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  Sun  being  then  three  Signs,  or  a 
Quarter  of  a  Circle  before  them,  the  Moon  is  in 
them  about  her  third  Quarter;  when  rifing  fo  late, 
and  giving  but  very  little  light,  her  rifing  pafiigs 
unobferved.  And  in  autumn  thefe  Signs,  being 
oppofite  to  the  Sun,  rife  when  he  fets,  with  the 
Moon  in  Oppofition,  or  at  the  Full,  which  makes 
her  rifing  very  confpicuous. 

284.  At  the  Equator,  the  North  and  South 
Poles  lie  in  the  Horizon;  and  therefore  the  Eclip¬ 
tic  makes  the  fame  Angle  iouthward  with  the  Ho¬ 
rizon 
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rizon  when  Aries  rifes,  as  it  does  northward  when 

* 

Libra  rifes.  Confequently,  as  the  Moon  at  all  the 
fore-mentioned  patches  rifes  and  fets  nearly  at  equal 
Angles  with  the  Horizon  all  the  year  round,  and 
about  5D  minutes  later  every  day  or  night  than 
on  the  preceding,  there  can  be  no  particular  Har- 
veft-Moon  at  the  Equator. 

285.  The  farther  that  any  place  is  from  the 
Equator,  if  it  be  not  beyond  the  Polar  Circle,  the 
Anglegradually  diminifhes  which  the  Ec3  ip  tic  and 
Horizon  make  when  Pifces  and  Aries  rife  :  and 
therefore  when  the  Moon  is  in  thefe  Signs  fhe  rifes 
with  a  nearly  proportionable  difference  later  every 
day  than  on  the  former;  and  is  for  that  reafon  the 
more  remarkable  about  the  Full,  until  we  come  to 
the  Polar  Circles,  or  66  degrees  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor;  in  which  Latitude  the  Ecliptic  and  Horizon 
become  coincident  every  day  for  a  moment,  at  the 
fame  fydereal  hour  (or  3  minutes  56  feconds 
fooner  every  day  than  the  former),  and  the  very 
next  moment  one  half  of  the  Ecliptic  containing 
Capricorn,  Aquarius,  Pifces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and 
Gemini,  rifes,  and  the  oppofite  half  fets.  There¬ 
fore,  while  the  Moon  is  going  from  the  beginning 
of  Capricorn  to  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  which 
is  almoft  14  days,  fhe  rifes  at  the  fame  fydereal 
hour;  and  in  autumn  juft  at  Sun-fet,  becaufe  all 
the  half  of  the  Ecliptic,  in  which  the  Sun  is  at 
that  time,  fets  at  the  fame  fydereal  hour,  and  the 
oppofite  half  rifes;  that  is,  3  minutes  56  feconds, 
of  mean  folar  time,  fooner  every  day  than  on  the 
day  before.  So  while  the  Moon  is  going  from 
Capricorn  to  Cancer,  floe  rifes  earlier  every  day 
than  on  the  preceding;  contrary  to  what  ihe  does 
at  all  places  between  the  Polar  Circles.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  above  fourteen  days,  the  Moon  is  24 
fydereal  hours  later  in  fetting;  for  the  fix  Signs 
which  rife  all  at  once  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Horizon  are  24  hours  in  fetting  on  the  weftern  fide 
©f  it  j  as  any  one  may  fee  by  making  chalk-marks 
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at  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  and  of  Cancer,  and 
then,  having  elevated  the  Pole  66f  degrees,  turn 
the  Globe  flowly  round  its  Axis,  and  obferve  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  Ecliptic.  As  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Aries  is  equally  diftant  from  the  beginning 
of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn,  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  that  half  of  the  Ecliptic  which  rifes  all  at  once. 
And  when  the  Sun  is  at  the  beginning  of  Libra, 
he  is  in  the  middle  of  the  other  half.  Therefore, 
when  the  Sun  is  in  Libra,  and  the  Moon  in  Capri¬ 
corn,  the  Moon  is  a  Quarter  of  a  Circle  before  the 
Sun;  oppofite  to  him,  and  consequently  full  in 
Aries,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Circle  behind  him,  when 
in  Cancer.  But  when  Libra  rifes,  Aries  fets,  and 
all  that  half  of  the  Ecliptic  of  which  Aries  is  the 
middle,  and  therefore,  at  that  time  of  the  year,the 
Moon  rifes  at  Sun-fet  from  her  ftrft  to  her  third 
Quarter. 

TheRar-  286.  In  northern  Latitudes,  the  autumnal  Full 
re|u"iM°o°n9  Moons  are  in  Pifces  and  Aries  $  and  the  vernal 
both  fides of  Full  Moons  in  Virgo  and  Libra:  in  fouthern  La- 
tht  ^qaator.  tjtU(jes^  t^e  reverfe,  becaufe  the  feafons  are 

contrary.  But  Virgo  and  Libra  rife  at  as  fmall 
Angles  with  the  Horizon  in  fouthern  Latitudes, 
as  Pifces  and  Aries  do  in  the  northern;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Plarveit-Moons  are  juil  as  regular  on  one 
fide  of  the  Equator  as  on  the  other. 

287.  As  thefe  Signs,  which  rife  with  the  lead 
Angles,  fet  with  the  greatdl,  the  vernal  Full 
Moons  differ  as  much  in  their  times  of  rifing  every 
night,  as  the  autumnal  Full  Moons  differ  in  their 
times  of  fetting;  and  fet  with  as  little  difference 
as  the  autumnal  Full  Moons  rife:  the  one  being 
in  all  cafes  the  reverfe  of  the  other. 

288.  Hitherto,  for  the  fake  of  plainnefs,  we 
have  fuppofed  the  Moon  to  move  in  the  Ecliptic, 
from  which  the  Sun  never  deviates.  But  the 
Orbit  in  which  the  Moon  really  moves  is  different 
from  the  Ecliptic:  one  half  being  elevated  5|  de¬ 
grees  above  ir,  and  the  other  half  as  much  de- 

preffed 
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prefled  below  it.  The  Moon’s  Orbit  therefore 
interfe&s  the  Ecliptic  in  two  points  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other;  and  thefe  interfe£tions  are 
called  the  Moons  Nodes .  So  the  Moon  can  never 
be  in  the  Ecliptic  but  when  fhe  is  in  either  of  her 
Nodes,  which  is  at  leaft  twice  in  every  courfe  from 
Change  to  Change,  and  fometimes  thrice.  For, 
as  the  Moon  goes  almoft  a  whole  Sign  more  than 
round  her  Orbit  from  Change  to  Change;  if  fhe 
pafies  by  either  Node  about  the  time  of  Change, 
fhe  will  pafs  by  the  other  in  about  fourteen  days 
after,  and  come  round  to  the  former  Node  two 
days  again  before  the  next  Change.  That  Node 
from  which  the  Moon  begins  to  afcend  northward, 
or  above  the  Ecliptic,  in  northern  latitudes,  is 
called  the  Afcending  Node ;  and  the  other  the  De¬ 
fending  Node ,  becaufe  the  Moon,  when  fhe  paffes 
by  it,  defends  below  the  Ecliptic  fouthward. 

289.  The  Moon’s  oblique  motion  with  regard 
to  the  Ecliptic  caufes  fome  difference  in  the  times 
of  her  rifing  and  fettingfrom  what  is  already  men¬ 
tioned.  For  when  fhe  is  northward  of  the  Eclip¬ 
tic,  fhe  rifes  fooner  and  fets  later  than  if  fhe  moved 
in  the  Ecliptic;  and  when  fhe  is  fouthward  of  the 
Ecliptic,  fhe  rifes  later  and  fets  fooner.  This  dif¬ 
ference  is  variable,  even  in  the  fame  Signs,  becaufe 
the  Nodes  fhift  backward  about  19J  degrees  in 

_the  Ecliptic  every  year;  and  fo  go  round  it  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  Signs  in  1  8  years  225  days. 

290.  When  the  afcending  Node  is  in  Aries,  the 
fouthern  half  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit  makes  an  Angle 
of  St  degrees  lefs  with  the  Horizon  than  the 
Ecliptic  does,  when  Aries  rifes  in  northern  Lati¬ 
tudes  :  for  which  reafon  the  Moon  rifes  with  lefs 
difference  of  time  while  fhe  is  in  Pifces  and  Aries, 
than  fhe  would  do  if  fhe  kept  in  the  Ecliptic. 
But  in  9  years  and  112  days  afterward,  the  De¬ 
fending  Node  comes  to  Aries;  and  then  the 
Moon’s  Orbit  makes  an  Angle  degrees  greater 
with  the  Horizon  when  Aries  rifes,  than  the 

P  3  Ecliptic 
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Ecliptic  does  at  that  time;  which  caufes  the  Moon 
to  rife  with  greater  difference  of  time  in  Pifces  and 
Aries  than  if  fhe  moved  in  the  Ecliptic. 

291  To  be  a  little  more  particular;  when  the 
Afcending  Node  is  in  Aries,  the  Angle  is  only 
9*  degrees  on  the  parallel  of  London  when  Aries 
rifes.  But  when  the  Defcending  Node  comes  to 
Aries,  the  Angle  is  degrees;  this  occafions  as 
great  a  difference  of  the  Moon’s  rifing  in  the  fame 
Signs  every  9  years,  as  there  would  be  on  two  pa¬ 
rallels  io~  degrees  from  one  another,  if  the 
Moon’s  courfe  were  in  the  Ecliptic.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Table  fhews  how  much  the  Obliquity  of  the 
Moon’s  Orbit  affedls  her  rifing  and  fetting  on  the 
parallel  o(Londons  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  day 
of  her  age;  fuppoffng  her  to  be  full  at  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Equinox:  and  then,  either  in  the  Afcend¬ 
ing  Node,  higheff:  part  of  her  Orbit,  Defcending 
Node,  or  loweft  part  of  her  Orbit.  M  ffgniffes 
morning,  A  afternoon:  and  the  line  at  the  foot  of 
the  Table  fhews  a  week’s  difference  in  rifing  and 
fetting. 
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This  Table  was  not  computed,  but  only  effi- 
mated  as  near  as  could  be  done  from  a  common 
Globe,  on  which  the  Moon’s  Orbit  was  delineated 
with  a  black-lead  pencil.  It  may  at  ffrft  fight  ap- 
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pear  erroneous;  fince  as  we  have  fuppofed  the 
Moon  to  be  full  in  either  Node  at  the  autumnal 
Eq  uinox,  (Tie  ought  by  the  Table  to  rife  juft  at  fix 
o'clock,  or  at  Sun-fet,  on  the  15  th  day  of  her  age ; 
being  in  the  Ecliptic  at  that  time.  But  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  the  Moon  is  only  14 j  days  old 
when  (he  is  Full;  and  therefore  in  both  cafes  fhe 
is  a  little  paft  the  Node  on  the  15th  day,  being 
above  it  at  one  time,  and  below  it  at  the  other. 

292.  As  there  is  a  compleat  revolution  of  the 
Nodes  in  1 8-J-  years,  there  muft  be  a  regular  period 
of  all  the  varieties  which  can  happen  in  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  Moon,  during  that  time.  But 
this  fliifting  of  the  Nodes  never  affedts  the  Moon's 
rifing  fo  much,  even  in  her  quickeft  defcending 
Latitude,  as  not  to  allow  us  ftill  the  benefit  of  her 
rifing  nearer  the  time  of  Sun-fet  for  a  fewT  days  to¬ 
gether  about  the  Full  in  Harveft,  than  when  fine 
is  Full  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Table  (hews  in  what  years  the  Harveft-Moons 
are  leafi  beneficial  as  to  the  times  of  their  rifing, 
and  in  what  years  moft,  from  1751  to  1861.  The 
column  of  years  under  the  letter  L  are  thofe  in 
which  the, Harveft-Moons  are  leaft  of  all  beneficial, 
becaufe  they  fall  about  the  Defcending  Node :  and 
thofe  under  M  are  the  moft  of  all  beneficial,  be¬ 
caufe  they  fall  about  the  Afcending  Node.  In  all 
the  columns  from  N  to  S  the  Harveft-Moons  de- 
fcend  gradually  in  the  Lunar  Orbit,  and  rife  to  Ids 
heights  above  the  Horizon.  From  S  to  N  they  af- 
cend  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  rife  to  greater 
heights  above  the  Horizon.  In  both  the  Columns 
under  S,  the  Harveft-Moons  are  in  the  lowed:  part 
of  the  Moon's  Orbit,  that  is,  fartheft  South  of  the 
Ecliptic;  and  therefore  ftay  fhorteft  of  all  above 
the  Horizon  :  in  the  Columns  underiV,  juft  the  re¬ 
verie.  And  in  both  cafes,  their  rifings,  though  not 
at  the  fame  times,  are  nearly  the  fame  with  regard 
to  difference  of  time,  as  if  the  Moon’s  Orbit  were 
coincident  with  the  Ecliptic. 
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Tears  in 

which  the  Harvefi-Moons  are 

leafi  beneficial. 
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1  781 

C/82 

i783 
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I  786 

J787 

1798 

1 7  99 

1800 

I  SOI 

1802 

1803 

1 804 

I805 

1 806 

1816 

1817 

1818 

I8I9 

1 820 

1821 

1822 

I823 

1824 

1 825 

1835 

1836 

1837 

I838 

1839 

1 840 

1841 

I  84Z 

1843 

*  853 

1854- 

185; 

I  856 

1857 

1858 

1S59 

i860 

1861 

293.  At  the  Polar  Circles*  when  the  Sun  touches 
the  Summer  Tropic*  he  continues  24  hours  above 
the  Horizon  •*  and  24  hours  below  it  when  he 
touches  the  Winter  Tropic.  For  the  fame  reafon 
the  Full  Moon  neither  riles  in  Summer*  nor  fees 
in  Winter,  confidering  her  as  moving  in  the  Eclip¬ 
tic.  For  the  Winter  Full  Moon  being  as  high  in 
the  Ecliptic  as  the  Summer  Sun,  mud:  therefore 
continue  as  long  above  the  Horizon ;  and  the 
Summer  Full  Moon  being  as  low  in  the  Ecliptic 
as  the  Winter  Sun*  can  no  more  rife  than  he  does. 
But  thefe  are  only  the  two  Full  Moons  which  hap¬ 
pen  about  the  Tropics*  for  all  the  others  rife  and 
fet.  In  Summer  theFull  Moons  are  low*  and  their 
flay  i s  fhort  above  the  Florizon*  when  the  nights  are 
diort,  and  we  have  lead:  occafion  for  Moon-light : 
in  Winter  they  go  high*  and  day  long  above  the 
Horizon,  when  the  nights  are  long,  and  we  want 
the  greated  quantity  of  Moon-light. 

Theiong  094.  At  the  Foies,  one  half  of  the  Ecliptic 
onvioon-  never  fets*  and  rhe  other  half  never  rifes:  and 
light  at  the  therefore*  as  the  Sun  is  always  half  a  year  in  de¬ 
fending  one  half  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  as  long  in 
going  through  the  other  half*  it  is  natural  to  ima- 
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v'  7'he  long  Duration  of  Moon-light  at  the  Poles , 

gine  that  the  Sun  continues  half  a  year  together 
above  the  Horizon  of  each  Pole  in  its  turn,  and 
as  long  below  it;  rifirig  to  one  Pole  when  he  fets 
to  the  other.  This  would  be  exa&ly  the  cafe  if 
there  were  no  refraction :  but  by  the  Atmofphere’s 
refracting  the  Sun’s  rays,  he  becomes  vifible  fome 
days  fooner,  §  183,  and  continues  fome  days 
longer  in  fight  than  he  would  otherwife  do  :  fo  that 
he  appears  above  the  Horizon  of  either  Pole  be¬ 
fore  he  has  got  below  the  Horizon  of  the  other. 
And,  as  he  never  goes  more  than  23!  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  Horizon  of  the  Poles,  they  have  very 
little  dark  night,  it  being  twilight  there,  as  well  as 
at  all  other  places,  till  the  Sun  be  1 8  degrees  below 
the  Horizon,  §  177.  The  Full  Moon  being  al¬ 
ways  oppofne  to  the  Sun,  can  never  be  feen  while 
the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon,  except  when  the 
Moon  fails  in  the  northern  half  of  her  Orbit;  for 
whenever  any  point  of  the  Ecliptic  rifes,  the  op- 
pofite  point  fets.  Therefore,  as  the  Sun  is  above 
the  Horizon  of  the  north  Pole  from  the  20th  of 
March  till  the  23d  of  September ,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Moon,  when  Full,  being  oppofite  to  the  Sun,  muft 
be  below  the  Horizon  during  that  half  of  the  year. 
But  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  fouthern  half  of  the 
Ecliptic,  he  never  rifes  to  the  north  Pole,  during 
which  half  of  the  year,  every  Full  Moon  happens 
in  fome  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Ecliptic, 
which  never  fets.  Confequently,  as  the  polar  In¬ 
habitants  never  fee  the  Full  Moon  in  Summer, 
they  have  her  always  in  the  Winter,  before,  ar, 
and  after  the  Full,  (Fining  for  14  of  our  days  and 
nights.  And  when  the  Sun  is  at  his  greatefl  de- 
prellion  below  the  Horizon,  being  then  in  Capri¬ 
corn,  the  Moon  is  at  her  Firft  Quarter  in  Aries, 
Full  in  Cancer,  and  at  her  Third  Quarter  in 
Libra.  And  as  the  beginning  of  Aries  is  the 
rifing  point  of  the  Ecliptic,  Cancer  the  higheft, 
and  Libra  the  fetting  point,  the  Moon  rifes  at  her 
Firft  Quarter  in  Aries,  is  molt  elevated  above  the 
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The  long  Bur  at  ion  of  Moon-light  at  the  Poles „ 

Horizon,  and  Full  in  Cancer,  and  fets  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Libra  in  her  Third  Quarter,  having 
continued  vifible  for  14  diurnal  rotations  of  the 
Earth.  Thus  the  Foies  are  fupplied  one  half  of 
the  winter-time  with  eonftant  Moon-light  in  the 
Sun's  abfence;  and  only  lofe  fight  of  the  Moon 
from  her  Third  to  her  Firft  Quarter,  while  fhe 
gives  but  very  little  light;  and  could  be  but  of 
little,  and  fometimes  of  no  fervice  to  them.  A 
bare  view  of  the  Figure  will  make  this  plain;  in 
which  let  S  be  the  Sun,  e  the  Earth  in  Summer, 
when  its  north  Pole  n  inclines  toward  the  Sun, 
and  E  the  Earth  in  Winter,  when  its  north  Pole 
declines  from  him.  SEN  and  NJVS  is  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  of  the  north  Pole,  which  is  coincident  with 
the  Equator;  and,  in  both  thefe  pofitions  o?  the 
Earth,  <r  25  &  v?  is  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  in  which 
fhe  goes  round  the  Earth,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  letters  abed ,  ABCD .  When  the  Moon 
is  at  a ,  Hie  is  in  her  Third  Quarter  to  the  Earth 
at  e3  and  juft  rifing  to  the  north  Pole  n;  at  b  fhe 
changes,  and  is  at  the  greateft  height  above  the 
Horizon,  as  the  Sun  likewife  is;  at  c  fhe  is  in  her 
Firft  Quarter,  fetting  below  the  Horizon;  and  is 
loweft  of  all  under  it  at  d3  when  oppofite  to  the 
Sun,  and  her  enlightened  Side  toward  the  Earth. 
But  then  fhe  is  full  in  view  to  the  fouth  Poley>; 
which  is  as  much  turned  from  the  Sun  as  the 
north  Pole  inclines  toward  him.  Thus  in  our 
Summer,  the  Moon  is  above  the  Horizon  of  the 
north  Pole  while  ftie  deicribes  the  northern  half 
of  the  Ecliptic  t  a  or  from  her  Third  Quar¬ 
ter  to  her  Firft;  and  below  the  Horizon  during 
her  progrefs  through  the  fouthern  half  ^  v?  ; 
higheft  at  the  Change,  rnoft  deprefled  at  the  Full. 
But  in  winter,  when  the  Earth  is  at  E,  and  its 
north  Pole  declines  from  the  Sun,  the  New  Moon 
atD  is  at  her  greateft  depreftion  below  the  Hori¬ 
zon  NV/S3  and  the  Full  Moon  at  B  at  her  greateft 
height  above  it;  rifing  at  her  Firft  Quarter  Ay 
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and  keeping  above  the  Horizon  till  fhe  comes  to 
her  third  Quarter  C.  At  a  mean  fiate  Ike  is  23 £ 
degrees  above  the  Horizon  at  B  and  h ,  and  as 
much  below  it  at  D  and  d,  equal  to  the  inclination 
of  the  Earth's  Axis  F.  S  25  or  S  Vf  are,  as  it 
were,  ,a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  Sun  to 
the  Earth  ;  and  fhews  that  when  the  Earth  is  at  e , 
the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon,  vertical  to  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer;  and  when  the  Earth  is  at  A, 
he  is  below  the  Horizon,  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn. 

C  El  A  P.  XVII. 


Of  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of  the  Sea . 


295.  np HE  caufe  of  the  Tides  was  difcovered 
by  Kepler,  who,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Fhyfics  of  the  Heavens^  thus  explains  it:  ccThe 
Orb  of  the  attracting  power,  which  is  in  the  Moon, 
is  extended  as  far  as  the  Earth;  and  draws  the  wa- 
ters  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  adting  upon  places 
where  it  is  vertical,  infenfibly  on  confined  feas  and 
bays,  but  fenfibly  on  the  ocean,  whofe  beds  are 
large,  and  the  waters  have  the  liberty  of  recipro¬ 
cation  ;  that  is,  of  rifing  and  falling."  And  in  the 
70th  page  of  his  Lunar  /tftronomy—u  But  the  caufe 
of  the  Tides  of  the  Sea  appears  to  be  the  bodies  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  drawing  the  waters  of  the  Sea." 
This  hint  being  given,  the  immortal  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  improved  it,  and  wrote  fo  amply  on  the 
fubjedf,  as  to  make  the  Theory  of  the  Tides  in  a 
Manner  quite  his  own ;  by  difcovering  the  caufe 
of  their  rifing  on  the  fide  of  the  Earth  oppofite  to 
the  Moon.  For  Kepler  believed,  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  Moon  occafioned  an  impulfe  which 
caufed  another  in  her  abfence. 

296.  It  has  been  already  fhewn,  §  106,  that  the 
power  of  gravity  diminifhes  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diftance  increafes;  and  therefore  the  waters  at  Z, 
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puti  on  the  fide  of  the  Earth  ABCT) EFGH next  the 
Moon  Af,  are  more  attracted  than  the  central  parts 
Fig.  i.  of  the  Earth  0  by  the  Moon,  and  the  central  parts 
are  more  attracted  by  her  than  the  waters  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Earth  at  n :  and  therefore  the 
didance  between  the  Earth’s  center  and  the  waters 
on  its  furface  under  and  oppofite  to  the  Moon 
will  beincreafed.  For,  let  there  be  three  bodies 
at  H}  0,  and  D  :  if  they  are  all  equally  attracted 
by  the  body  Af,  they  will  all  move  equally  fall 
toward  it,  their  mutual  didances  from  each  other 
continuing  the  fame.  If  the  attraction  of  Af  is  un¬ 
equal,  then  that  body  which  is  moft  drongly  at¬ 
tracted  will  move  faffed,  and  this  will  increafe  its  ' 
diftance  from  the  other  body.  Therefore,  by  the 
law  of  gravitation,  M  will  attract  H  more  drongly 
than  it  does  0,  by  which  the  didance  between  H 
and  O  will  be  increafed:  and  a  Spectator  on  O  will 
perceive  ff  riflng  higher  toward  Z.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  O  being  more  drongly  attracted  than  D,  it 
will  move  farther  toward  M  than  D  does:  confe- 
quently,  the  didance  between  0  and  D  will  be 
incrcaled;  and  a  fpeCtator  on  O,  not  perceiving 
his  own  motion,  will  fee  D  receding  farther  from 
him  toward  •tf.*  all  effeCts  and  appearances  be¬ 
ing  the  fame,  whether  D  recedes  from  O,  or  O 
from  D. 

297.  Suppofe  now  there  is  a  number  of  bodies, 
as  A,  B ,  C,  Z),  E ,  A,  G,  H,  placed  round  O,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flexible  or  fluid  ring:  then,  as  the  whole  is 
attraded  towards  Af,  the  parts  at  H  and  D  will 
have  their  didance  from  0  increafed;  while  the 
parts  at  B  and  A,  being  nearly  at  the  fame  didance 
from  Af  as  O  is,  thefe  parts  will  not  recede  from 
one  another;  but  rather,  by  the  oblique  attraction 
of  Af,  they  will  approach  nearer  to  O.  Elence* 
the  fluid  ring  will  form  itfelf  into  an  ellipfe 
Z  IB  Ln  KFNZ,  whofe  longer  Axis  nOZ  pro¬ 
duced  will  pafs  through  Af,  and  its  fhorter  Axis 
BOF  will  terminate  in  B  and F.  Let  the  ring  be 
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filled  with  fluid  particles,  fo  as  to  form  a  fphere 
round  0  ;  then,  as  the  whole  moves  toward  M,  the 
fluid  fphere  being  lengthened  at  Z  and  ??,  will 
aflame  an  oblong  or  oval  form.  If  M  is  the 
Moon,  O  the  Earth’s  center,  A  BCD  EFGH  the 
Sea  covering  the  Earth’s  furface,  it  is  evident,  by 
the  above  rcafoning,  that  while  the  Earth  by  its 
gravity  falls  toward  the  Moon,  the  W ater  dire&ly 
below  her  at  B  will  fwell  and  rife  gradually  toward 
her:  alfo  the  Water  at  D  will  recede  from  the 
center  [ftridtly  fpeaking,  the  center  recedes  from 
Z)],  and  rife  on  the  oppoflte  fide  of  the  Earth:  while 
the  Water  at  B  and  Fis  deprefled,  and  falls  below 
the  former  level.  Hence,  as  the  Earth  turns  round 
its  Axis  from  the  Moon  to  the  Moon  again  in  24I 
hours,  there  will  be  two  Tides  of  Flood  and  two  of 
Ebb  in  that  time,  as  we  find  by  Experience. 

298.  As  this  explanation  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  Sea  is  deduced  from  the  Earth’s  con- 
ftantly  falling  toward  the  Moon  by  the  power  of 
gravity,  fome  may  find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  this  is  pofiible,  when  the  Moon  is  full,  or  in 
oppofition  to  the  Sun;  fince  the  Earth  revolves 
about  the  Sun,  and  muft  continually  fall  toward 
it,  and  therefore  cannot  fall  contrary  ways  at  the 
fame  time  :  or  if  the  Earth  is  conftantly  falling 
toward  the  Moon,  they  muff:  come  together  at 
Taft.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  it  be  confi- 
dered,  that  it  is  not  the  center  of  the  Earth  that 
deferibes  the  annual  Orbit  round  the  Sun,  but 
the*  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon  together:  and  that  while  the  Earth  is 

*  This  center  is  as  much  nearer  the  Earth’s  center  than  the 
boon’s  as  the  Earth  is  heavier,  or  contains  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  cf  matter  than  the  Moon,  namely,  about  40  times.  If 
both  bodies  were  fufpended  on  it,  they  would  hang  in  equili¬ 
bria,  So  that  dividing  240,000  miles,  the  Moon’s  diitance 
from  the  Earth’s  center,  by  40,  the  excefs  of  the  Earth’s 
weight  above  the  Moon’s,  the  quotient  will  be  6000  miles, 
which  is  the  diftance  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Earth  and  Moon  from  the  Earth’s,  center. 
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moving  round  the  Sun,  it  alfo  defcribes  a  Circle 
round  that  center  of  gravity ;  going  as  many  times 
round  it  in  one  revolution  about  the  Sun  as  there 
are  lunations  or  courfes  of  the  Moon  round  the 
Earth  in  a  year:  and  therefore,  the  Earth  is  con- 
ftantly  falling  toward  the  Moon  from  a  tangent 
to  the  Circle  it  defcribes  round  the  faid  common 
center  of  gravity*  Let  M  be  the  Moon,  T IV  part 
of  the  Moon's  Orbit,  and  C  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  Earth  and  Moon-,  while  the  Moon  goes 
round  her  Orbit,  the  center  of  the  Earth  defcribes 
the  Circle  dge  round  C,  to  which  Circle  gak  is  a 
tangent:  and  therefore,  when  the  Moon  has  gone 
from  M  to  a  little  paft  W,  the  Earth  has  moved 
from  g  to  e-y  and  in  that  time  has  fallen  toward 
the  Moon,  from  the  tangent  at  a  to  e ;  and  fo  on* 
round  the  whole  Circle. 

299.  The  Sun’s  influence  in  railing  the  Tides  is 
but  (mail  in  comparifon  of  the  Moon’s :  for  though 
the  Earth’s  diameter  bears  a  confiderable  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  diftance  from  the  Moon,  it  is  next  to 
nothing  when  compared  to  its  diftance  from  the 
Sun.  And  therefore,  the  difference  of  the  Sun’s 
attra&ion  on  the  fides  of  the  Earth  under  and  op- 
pofne  to  him,  is  much  lefs  than  the  difference  of 
the  Moon’s  attraction  on  the  fides  of  the  Earth  un¬ 
der  and  oppofite  to  her:  and  therefore  the  Moon 
mu  ft  raife  the  Tides  much  higher  than  they  can  be 
raifed  by  the  Sun. 

300.  On  this  Theory,  fo  far  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  it,  the  Tides  ought  to  be  higheft  direCtly 
under  and  oppofite  to  the  Moon  ;  that  is,  when 
the  Moon  is  due  north  and  louth.  But  we  find, 
that  in  open  Seas,  where  the  water  flows  freely, 
the  Moon  M  is  generally  paft  the  north  and  fouth 
Meridian,  as  atp,  when  it  is  high  water  at  Z  and 
at  n .  The  reafon  is  obvious;  for  though  the 
Moon’s  attraction  was  to  ceafe  altogether  when  (he 
was  paft  the  Meridian,  yet  the  motion  of  2fcent 
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communicated  to  the  water  before  that  time  would  plate 
make  it  continue  to  rife  for  fome  time  after  ;  much  IX* 
more  mud  it  do  fo  when  the  attradion  is  only 
diminifhed:  as  a  little  impulfe  given  to  a  moving 
ball  will  caufe  it  dill  to  move  farther  than  other- 
wife  it  could  have  done.  And  as  experience  (hews, 
that  the  day  is  hotter  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
than  when  the  Sun  is  on  the  Meridian,  becaufe  of 
the  encreafe  made  to  the  heat  already  imparted. 

301.  The  Tides  anfwer  not  always  to  the  fame 
didance  of  the  Moort  from  the  Meridian  at  the  her  being  at 
fame  places  y  but  arevarioufly  affeded  by  the  adion 

of  the  Sun,  which  brings  them  on  fooner  when  the  from  it. 
Moon  is  inher  Firft  and  Third  Quarters,  and  keeps 
them  back  later  when  (he  is  in  her  Second  and 
Fourth:  becaufe,  in  the  former  cafe,  theTide  raifed 
by  the  Sun  alone  would  be  earlier  than  the  Tide 
raifed  by  the  Moon  j  and  in  the  latter  cafe  later. 

302.  The  Moon  goes  round  the  Earth  in  an 
elliptic  Orbit,  and  therefore,  in  every  Lunar 
Month,  (he  approaches  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  her 

mean  didance,  and  recedes  farther  from  it.  When  Spring  and 
fhe  is  neared,  fhe  attrads  dronged,  and  fo  raifes  map  i5C£  ’ 
the  Tides  mod  $  the  contrary  happens  when  (he 
is  farthed,  becaufeof  her  weaker  attradion.  When 
both  Luminaries  are  in  the  Equator,  and  the 
Moon  in  Perigeo,  or  at  her  lead  didance  from  the 
Earth,  die  raifes  the  Tides  highedof  all,  efpeciallv 
at  her  Conjundion  and  Oppofition;  both  becaufe 
the  equatorial  parts  have  the  greated  centrifugal 
force  from  their  defcribing  the  larged  Circle,  and 
from  the  concurring  adions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

At  the  change,  the  attradive  forces  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  being  united,  they  diminifh  the  gravity 
of  the  waters  under  the  Moon,  and  their  gravity 
on  the  oppofue  fide  is  diminiihed  by  means  of  a 
greater  centrifugal  force.  At  the  Full,  while  the  VI« 
Moon  raifes  the  Tide  under  and  oppofue  to  her, 
she  Sun  ading  in  the  fame  line,  raifes  the  Tide 
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tinder  and  oppofite  to  him  ;  whence  their  conjoin 
effect  is  the  fame  as  at  the  Change;  and  in  both 
cafes,  occafion  what  we  call  the  Spring  Tides.  But 
at  the  Quarters  the  Sun’s  adion  on  the  waters  at 
O  and  H  diminifhes  the  effed  of  the  Moon’s  adion 
on  the  waters  at  Z  and  N;  fo  that  they  rife  a  little 
under  and  oppofite  to  the  Sun  at  O  and  Id,  and 
fall  as  much  under  and  oppofite  to  the  Moon  at 
Z  and  N ;  making  what  we  call  the  Neap  TideSi 
becaufe  the  Sun  and  Moon  then  ad  crofs-wife  to 
each  other.  But,  ftridly  fpeaking,  thefe  Tides 
happen  not  till  fome  time  after ;  bpcaufe  in  this, 
as  in  other  cafes,  §  300,  the  adions  do  not  produce 
the  greateft  effed  when  they  are  at  the  ftrongeft, 
but  fome  time  afterward. 

303.  The  Sun  being  nearer  the  Earth  in  Winter 
than  in  Summer,  §  205,.  is  of  courfe  nearer  to  it 
in  February  and  Odiober ,  than  in  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember-,  and  therefore  the  greateft  Tides  happen 
not  till  fome  time  after  the  autumnal  Equinox,  and 
return  a  little  before  the  vernal. 

The  Sea  being  thus  put  in  motion,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  ebb  and  flow  for  fevera!  times,  even  though 
the  Sun  and  Moon  were  annihilated,  or  their  in¬ 
fluence  fhould  ceafe:  as  if  a  bafon  of  water  were 
agitated,  the  water  would  continue  to  move  for 
fome  time  after  the  bafon  was  left  to  Hand  ftilh 
Or  like  a  pendulum,  which  having  been  put  in 
motion  by  the  hand,  continues  to  make  feveral 
vibrations  without  any  new  impulfe. 

304.  When  the  Moon  is  in  the  Equator,  the 
Tides  are  equally  high  in  both  parts  of  the  lunar 
day,  or  time  of  the  Moon’s  revolving  from  the 
Meridian  to  the  Meridian  again,  which  is  24  hours 
50  minutes.  But  as  the  Moon  declines  from  the 
Equator  toward  either  Pole,  the  Tides  are  alter¬ 
nately  higher  and  lower  at  places  having  north  or 
fouth  Latitude.  For  one  of  the  higheft  elevations, 
which  is  that  under  the  Moon,  follows  her  toward 
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the  Pole  to  which  fhe  is  neare^  and  the  other  plate 
declines^ toward  the  oppofite  Pole;  each  elevation  IX* 
defcribirrg  parallels  as  far  diftantfrom  the  Equator, 
on  oppofite  Tides,  as  the  Moon  declines  from  it  to 
either  fide;  and  confequently,  the  parallels  de¬ 
fended  by  thefe  elevations  of  the  water  are  twice 
as  many  degrees  from  one  another  as  the  Moon  is 
from  the  Equator;  increafing  their  diftance  as  the 
Moon  increafes  her  declination,  till  it  be  at  the 
greateft,  when  the  faid  parallels  are,  at  a  mean  (late, 

47  degrees  from  one  another  :  and  on  that  day 
the  Tides  are  mod  unequal  in  their  heights.  As 
the  Moon  returns  toward  the  Equator,  the  parallels 
deferibed  by  the  oppofite  elevations  approach  to¬ 
ward  each  other,  until  the  Moon  comes  to  the 
Equator,  and  then  they  coincide.  As  the  Moon 
declines  toward  the  oppofite  Pole,  at  equal  dif- 
tances,  each  elevation  deferibes  the  fame  parallel 
in  the  other  part  of  the  lunar  day,  which  its  oppo- 
lite  elevation  deferibed  before.  While  the  Moon 
has  north  declination,  the  greateft  Tides  in  the 
northern  ETemifphere  are  when  fhe  is  above  the 
Horizon ;  and  the  reverfe  while  her  declination  is 
fouth.  Let  N E  S  be  the  Earth,  NCS  its  Ffg.im 
Axis,  A  j^the  Equator,  T 25  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
ty?  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  ah  the  ardtic  Circle, 
cd  the  antardtic,  N  the  north  Pole,  S  the  fouth 
Pole,  M  the  Moon,  F  and  G tlfe  two  eminences  of 
water,  whofe  loweft  parts  are  at  a  an dd  (Fig.  III.) 
at  N  and  S  (Fig.  IV.)  and  at  b  and  c  (Fig.  V.) 
always  90  degrees  from  the  higheft.  Now  when 
the  Moon  is  in  her  greateft  north  declination  at 
My  the  higheft  elevation  G  under  her,  is  on  the  Fig. nr. 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  T  25 ,  and  the  oppofite  elevation 
F  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ,  t  y? ;  and  thefe  two 
elevations  deferibe  the  Tropics  by  the  Earth's 
diurnal  rotation.  All  places  in  the  northern  He- 
mifphere  have  the  higheft  Tides  when  they 

come  into  the  pofition  b  23  under  the  Moon  ; 
and  the  loweft  Tides  when  the  Earth's  diurnal 
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rotation  carries  them  into  the  pofition  aTE,  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  Moon ;  the  revcrfe  happens 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  fouthern  Hemifphere 
ESQ,  as  is  evident  to  fight.  The  Axis  of  the 
Tides  aCdh as  now  its  Poles  a  and^  (being  always 
90  degrees  from  the  highed  elevations)  in  the 
ardic  and  antardic  Circles;  and  therefore  it  is 
plain,  tfiat  at  thefe  Circles  there  is  but  one  Tide 
of  Flood,  and  one  of  Ebb,  in  the  lunar  day.  For, 
when  the  point  a  revolves  half  round  to  b ,  in  12 
lunar  hours,  it  has  a  tide  of  Flood;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  fame  points  again  in  12  hours  more, 
it  has  the  lowed  Ebb.  In  feven  days  afterward, 
the  Moon  M  comes  to  the  equinodial  Circle,  and 
is  over  the  Equator  EQ  when  both  elevations 
,  defcribe  the  Equator;  and  in  both  Hemifpheres, 
at  equal  didances  from  the  Equator,  the  Tides  are 
equally  high  in  both  parts  of  the  lunar  day.  The 
Fig.  v.  whole  Phenomena  being  reverfed,  when  the  Moon 
has  fouth  declination,  to  what  they  were  when 
her  declination  was  north,  require  no  farther  de- 
fcription. 

305.  In  the  three  lad  mentioned  figures,  the 
Earth  is  orthographically  projeded  on  the  plane  of 
the  Meridian;  but  in  order  to  defcribe  a  particular 
Phenomenon,  we  now  project  it  the  plane  of 
the  Ecliptic.  Eet.HZO N  be  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
F*g.  vi.  FED  the  Equator,  T  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  C 
the  ardic  Circle,  P  the  north  Pole,  and  the  Curves 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  24  Meridians,  or  Hour-circles,  inter- 
feding  each  other  in  the  Poles;  AGM  is  the 
Moon’s  Orbit,  S  the  Sun,  M  the  Moon,  Z  the 
Water  elevated  under  the  Moon,  and  Wthe  oppo- 
when both  fite  equal  Elevation.  As  the  lowed  parts  of  the 
Equally  high  Water  are  always  90  degrees  from  the  highed, 
in  the  fame  when  the  Moon  is  in  either  of  the  Tropics  (as  a t 
riverine-  M)  the  Elevation  Zis  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
v'tfof**'  anc^  oppofite  Elevation  JV  on  the  Tropic  of 
Time;  and  Cancer;  the  low-water  Circle  ECO  touches  the 
viu mrja,  p0iar  Circles  at  C\  and  the  high-water  Circle 
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EPPS  goes  over  the  Poles  at  P,  and  divides 
every  parallel  of  latitude  into  two  equal  fegments. 
In  this  cafe  the  Tides  upon  every  parallel  are 
alternately  higher  and  lower  ;  but  they  return  in 
equal  times  :  the  point  T,  for  example,  on  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  (where  the  depth  of  the  Tide  is 
reprefented  by  the  breadth  of  the  dark  fhade)  has 
a  Shallower  Tide  of  Flood  at  T,  than  when  it  re¬ 
volves  half  round  from  thence  to  6,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  numeral  Figures;  but  it  revolves 
as  loon  from  6  to  T  as  it  did  from  T  to  6.  When 
the  Moon  is  in  the  Equinoctial,  the  Elevations  Z 
and  N are  transferred  to  the  Equator  at  O  and  H} 
and  the  high  and  low-water  Circles  are  got  into 
each  other’s  former  places ;  in  which  cafe  the 
Tides  return  in  unequal  times,  but  are  equally 
high  in  both  parts  of  the  lunar  day  :  for  a  place 
at  i  (underZ))  revolving  as  formerly,  goes  fooner 
from  i  to  1 1  (under  F)  than  from  n  to  i,  be- 
caufe  the  parallel  it  defcribes  is  cut  into  unequal 
fegments  by  the  high-water  Circle  II C  O  :  but  the 
points  i  and  u  being  equidiftant  from  the  Pole 
of  the  Tides  at  C,  which  is  directly  under  the  Pole 
of  the  Moon’s  Orbit  MG  A,  the  Elevations  are 
equally  high  in  both  parts  of  the  day. 

306.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  as  the  Tides 
are  governed  by  the  Moon,  they  mull  turn  on  the 
Axis  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  which  is  inclined  234- 
degrees  to  the  Earth’s  Axis  at  a  mean  (late:  and 
therefore  the  Poles  of  the  Tides  mull  be  fo  many 
degrees  from  the  Poles  of  the  Earth,  or  in  oppo- 
fite  points  of  the  polar  Circles,  going  round  thefe 
Circles  in  every  lunar  day.  It  is  true;  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fig.  IV.  when  the  Moon  is  vertical  to  the 
Equator  EC£K  the  Poles  of  the  Tides  feem  to 
fall-in  with  the  Poles  of  the  World  N  and  S;  but 
when  we  confider  that  FGH  is  under  the  Moon’s 
Orbit,  it  will  appear,  that  when  the  Moon  is  over 
ia  the  T ropit  of  Capricorn,  the  north  Pole  of 
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the  Tides  (which  can  be  no  more  than  90  degrees 
from  under  the  Moon)  mud  be  at  C  in  the  ardtic 
Circle,  not  at  P3  the  north  Pole  of  the  Earth  ; 
and  as  the  Moon  afcends  from  H  to  G  in  her  Orbit, 
the  north  Pole  of  the  Tides  mud  fhift  from  c  to  a 
in  the  ardtic  Circle,  and  the  fouth  Pole  as  much  in 
the  antardlic. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Earth’s 
quick  rotation  brings  the  Poles  of  the  Tides  nearer 
to  the  Poles  of  the  World,  than  they  would  be  if 
the  Earth  were  at  red,  and  the  Moon  revolved 
about  it  only  once  a  month;  for  otherwife  the 
Tides  would  be  more  unequal  in  their  heights,  and 
times  of  their  returns,  than  we  find  they  are.  But 
how  near  the  Earth’s  rotation  may  bring  the  Poles 
of  its  Axis  and  thofe  of  the  Tides  together,  or 
how  far  the  preceding  Tides  may  affedt  thofe 
which  follow,  fo  as  to  make  them  keep  up  nearly 
to  the  fame  heights,  and  times  of  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing,  is  a  problem  more  fit  to  be  folved  by  obferva- 
ticn  than  by  theory. 

To knnW at  307.  Thofe  who  have  opportunity  to  make 
what  times  0bferVations,  and  choofe  to  fatisfy  themfelves  whe- 
peftthe  ther  the  Tides  are  really  affedted  in  the  above 
Tides. d  matter  by  the  different  pofitions  of  the  Moon, 
efpecially  as  to  the  unequal  times  of  their  returns, 
may  take  this  general  rule  for  knowdng  when  they 
ought  to  be  fo  adedted.  When  the  Earth’s  Axis 
inclines  to  the  Moon,  the  northern  Tides,  if  not 
retarded  in  their  paffage  through  Shoals  and  Chan¬ 
nels,  nor  affedted  by  the  Winds,  ought  to  be 
greated  when  the  Moon  is  above  the  Horizon,  lead 
when  die  is  below  it ;  and  quite  the  reverfe  when 
the  Earth’s  Axis  .declines  from  her  :  but  in  both 
cafes,  at  equal  intervals  of  time.  When  the 
Earth’s  Axis  inclines  fidewife  to  the  Moon,  both. 
Tides  are  equally  high,  but  they  happen  at  unequal 
intervals  of  time.  '  In  every  Lunation  the  Earth’s 
Axis  inclines  once  to  the  Moon,  once  from  her, 
,  >  and 
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and  twice  fidewife  to  her,  as  it  does  to  the  Sun 
every  year :  becaufe  the  Moon  goes  round  the 
Ecliptic  every  Month,  and  the  Sun  but  once  in  a 
year.  In  Summer,  the  Earth's  Axis  inclines  to¬ 
ward  the  Moon  when  New;  and  therefore  the 
clay -tides  in  the  north  ought  to  be  highed,  and 
night-tides  lowed,  about  the  Change:  at  the  Full 
the  reverfe.  At  the  Quarters  they  ought  to  be 
equally  high,  but  unequal  in  their  returns ;  becaufe 
the  Earth's  Axis  then  inclines  fidewife  to  the  Moon* 
In  Winter,  the  Phenomena  are  the  fame  at  Full- 
Moon  as  in  Summer  at  N^w.  In  Autumn,  the 
Earth’s  Axis  inclines  fidewife  to  the  Moon  when 
New  and  Full;  therefore  the  Tides  ought  to  be 
equally  high  and  unequal  in  their  returns  at  thefe 
times.  At  the  F’irft  Quarter,  the  Tides  of  Flood 
fhould  be  lead  when  the  Moon  is  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  greated  when  fhe  is  below  it;  and  the  reverfe 
at  her  third  Quarter.  In  Spring,  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Fird  Quarter  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Third 
Quarter  in  Autumn;  and  vice  verfd .  The  nearer 
any  time  is  to  either  of  thefe  feafons,  the  more  the 
Tides  partake  of  the  Phenomena  of  thefe  feafons; 
and  in  the  middle  between  any  two  of  them  the 
Tides  are  at  a  mean  date  between  thofe  of  both. 

308.  In  open  Seas,  the  Tides  rife  but  to  very 
fmall  heights  in  proportion  to  what  they  do  in 
wide-mouthed  rivers,  opening  in  the  Direction  of 
the  Stream  of  Tide.  For,  in  Channels  growing 
narrower  gradually,  the  water  is  accumulated  by 
the  oppofition  of  the  contracting  Bank.  Like  a 
gentle  wind,  little  felton  an  open  plain,  but  drong 
and  bride  in  a  drect;  efpecially  if  the  wider  end 
of  the  dreet  be  next  the  plain,  and  in  the  way  of 
the  wind. 

309.  The  Tides  are  fo  retarded  in  their  paffage 
through  different  Shoals  and  Channels,  and  other- 
wife  fo  varioufly  affected  by  driking  againd  Capes 
and  Headlands,  that  to  different  places  they  hap¬ 
pen  at  all  didances  of  the  Moon  from  the  Meridian ; 

Qj  confe- 
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confequently  at  all  hours  of  the  lunar  day.  The 
Tide  propagated  by  the  Moon  in  the  German 
Ocean,  when  fhe  is  three  hours  pafb  the  Meridian, 
takes  12  hours  to  come  from  thence  to  London - 
bridge ;  where  it  arrives  by  the  time  that  a  new 
Tide  is  raifed  in  the  Ocean.  And  therefore  when 
the  Moon  has  north  declination,  and  we  fhould 
exped  the  Tide  at  London  to  be  grtateft  when  the 
Moon  is  above  the  Horizon,  we  find  it  is  lead; 
and  the  contrary  when  fire  has  fouth  declination. 
At  feveral  places  it  is  high-water  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  Moon  comes  to  the  Meridian ;  but  that 
Tide  which  the  Moon  pufhes  as  it  were  before 
her,  is  only  the  Tide  oppofite  to  that  which  was 
raifed  by  her  when  fhe  was  nine  hours  pad  the  op¬ 
pofite  Meridian. 

The  Water  310.  There  are  no  Tides  i n  Lakes,  becaufe  they 
”e Lakes^  are  genera^y  f°  Tmall,  that  when  the  Moon  is 
vertical  fhe  attrads  every  part  of  them  alike,  and 
therefore  by  rendering  all  the  water  equally  light 
no  part  of  it  can  be  raifed  higher  than  another. 
’The  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  Seas  have  very  fmall 
elevations,  becaufe  the  Inlets  by  which  they  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Ocean  are  fo  narrow,  that  they 
cannot,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  receive  or  difcharge 
enough  to  raife  or  fink  their  furfaces  feofibly. 

%  /  v 

The  Moon  311.  Air  being  lighter  than  Water,  and  the 
rafes Tides  furface  of  the  Atmofphere  being  nearer  to  the 

m  the  Air.  ,  r  r  r  r  0  . 

Moon  than  the  lurface  of  the  bea,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Moon  raifes  much  higher  Tides 
in  the  Air  than  in  the  Sea.  And  therefore  many 
have  wondered  why  the  Mercury  does,  not  fink  in 
the  Barometer  when  the  Moon’s  ad  ion  on  the 
particles  of  Air  makes  them  lighter  as  (he  pafles 
*  why  the  over  the  Meridian.  But  we  mud  confider,  that 
JheBam.1"  as  t^€^e  particles  are  rendered  lighter,  a  greater 
meter  is  not  number  of  them  is  accumulated,  until  the  deft- 
*Shee^:l'iV  ciency  gravity  be  made  up  by  the  height  of  the 
Tiac*.  column 5  and  then  there  is  an  equilibrium ,  and  con¬ 

fequently 
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fequently  an  equal  prefiure  upon  the  Mercury 
as  before ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  affedted  by  the 
aerial  Tides. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  Eclipfes :  Their  Number  and  Periods .  A  large 
Catalogue  of  Amient  and  Modern  Eclipfes. 

312.  ¥7*  VERY  Planet  and  Satellite  is  ill umi-  a  fhadow, 
J jj  nated  by  the  Sun,  and  calls  a  fhadow  wbat* 
toward  that  point  of  the  Heavens  which  is  oppo- 
fue  to  the  Sun.  This  fhadow  is  nothing  but  a 
privation  of  light  in  the  fpace  hid  from  the  Sun 
by  the  opake  body  that  intercepts  his  rays, 

313.  When  the  Sun’s  light  is  fo  intercepted  by  EciipOsof 
the  Moon,  that  to  any  place  of  th£  Earth  the  Sun  Moon“nand 
appears  partly  or  wholly  covered,  he  is  faid  to 
undergo  an  Eclipfe;  though,  properly  fpeaking, 

it  is  only  an  Eclipfe  of  that  part  of  the  Earth  where 
the  Moon’s  fhadow  or  *  Penumbra  falls.  When 
the  Earth  comes  between  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
Moon  falls  into  the  Earth’s  fhadow ;  and  having 
no  light  of  her  own,  fhe  fufFers  a  real  Eclipfe  from 
the  interception  of  the  Sun’s  rays.  When  the  Sun 
is  eclipfed  to  us,  the  Moon’s  Inhabitants  on  the 
fide  next  the  Earth  (if  anv  fuch  there  be)  fee  her 
fhadow  like  a  dark  fpot  travelling  over  the  Earth, 
about  twice  as  faft  as  its  equatorial  parts  move, 
and  the  fame  way  as  they  move.  When  the  Moon 
is  in  an  Eclipfe,  the  Sun  appears  eclipfed  to  her, 
total  to  all  thofe  parts  on  which  the  Earth’s  fhadow 
falls,  and  of  as  long  continuance  as  they  are  in  the 
fhadow. 

314.  That  the  Earth  is  fpherical  (for  the  hills  t^eprFooftfhhat 
take  off  no  more  from  the  roundnefs  of  the  Earth,  and  Moon 
than  grains  of  dull  do  from  the  roundnefs  of  a  fre  g|obu!a* 

0  bodies. 

*  The  Penumbra  is  a  faint  kind  of  (hadow  all  around  the 
perfect  fhadow  of  the  Planet  or  Satellite,  and  will  be  more 
fully  explained  by  and  by. 
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common  Globe)  is  evident  from  the  figure  of  its 
fhadow  on  the  Moon;  which  is  always  bounded 
by  a  circular  line,  although  the  Earth  is  inceiTantly 
turning  its  different  Tides  to  the  Moon,  and  very 
feldom  ffaews  the  fame  fide  to  her  in  different 
Eclipfes,  becaufe  they  feldom  happen  at  the  fame 
hours.  Were  the  Earth  fhaped  like  a  round  flat 
plate,  its  fhadow  would  only  be  circular  when 
either  of  its  Tides  dire&ly  faced  the  Moon;  and 
more  or  lefs  elliptical  as  the  Earth  happened  to  be 
turned  more  or  Ids  obliquely  toward  the  Moon 
when  fhe  is  eciipfed.  The  Moon's  different  Phafes 
prove  her  to  be  round,  §  254 ;  for,  as  fhe  keeps 
Hill  the  fame  fide  toward  the  Earth,  if  that  fide 
wrere  flat,  as  it  appears  to  be,  fhe  would  never  be 
vifible  from  the  Third  Quarter  to  the  Firft;  and 
from  the  Firft  Quarter  to  the  Third,  Ihe  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  round  as  when  we  fay  fhe  is  Full:  becaufe 
at  the  end  of  her  Firft  Quarter  the  Sun’s  light  would 
come  as  fuddenly  on  ail  her  fide  next  the  Earth,  as 
it  does  on  a  flat  wall,  and,  go  off  as  abruptly  at  the 
end  of  her  Third  Quarter. 

31 5.  If  the  Earth  and  Sun  were  equally  big, 
the  Earth’s  fhadow  would  be  infinitely  extended, 
and  all  of  the  fame  bulk;  and  the  Planet  Mars, 
in  either  of  its  Nodes  and  oppofite  to  the  Sun, 
would  be  eciipfed  in  the  Earth’s  fhadow.  Were 
th.e  Earth  bigger  than  the  Sun,  its  fhadow  would 
increafe  in  bulk  the  farther  it  extended,  and  would 
eclipfe  the  great  Planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with 
all  their  Moons,  when  they  were  oppofite  to  the 
Sun.  But  as  Mars  in  oppofition  never  falls  into 
the  Earth’s  fhadow,  although  he  is  not  then  above 
42  millions  of  rnil^s  from  the  Earth,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Earth  is  much  lefs  than  the  Sun;  for 
otherwife  its  fhadow  could  not  end  in  a  point  at 
fo  fmall  a  diftance.  If  the  Sun  and  Moon  were 
equally  big,  the  Moon’s  fhadow  would  go  on  to 
the  Earth  with  an  equal  breadth,  and  cover  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth’s  furface  more  than  2000  miles 

broad. 
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broad,  even  if  it  fell  diredlly  againft  the  Earth's 
center,  as  feen  from  the  Moon  ;  and  much  more 
if  it  fell  obliquely  on  the  Earth:  but  the  Moon's 
fhadow  is  feldom  150  miles  broad  at  the  Earth, 
unlefs  when  it  falls  very  obliquely  on  it  in  total 
Eclipfes  of  the  Sun.  In  annular  Eclipfes,  the 
Moon’s  real  fhadow  ends  in  a  point  at  tome  dif- 
tance  from  the  Earth.  The  Moon’s  fmall  diftance 
from  the  Earth,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  her  fhadow, 
prove  her  to  be  Ids  than  the  Sun.  And  as  the 
Earth’s  fhadow  is  large  enough  to  cover  the 
Moon,  if  her  diameter  were  three  times  as  large  as 
it  is  (which  is  evident  from  her  long  continuance 
in  the  fhadow  when  fhe  goes  through  its  center), 
it  is  plain  that  the  Earth  is  much  bigger  than  the 
Moon. 

316.  Though  all  opake  bodies  on  which  the  The pn- 
Sun  fhines  have  their  fhadows,  yet  fuch  is  the  matry  Pla“ 

J  J  _  nets  never 

bulk  of  the  Sun,  and  the  diflances  of  the  Planets,  eciipfe  one 
that  the  primary  Planets  can  never  eciipfe  one  anothcr* 
another.  A  Primary  can  eciipfe  only  its  Secon¬ 
dary,  or  be  eclipfed  by  it;  and  never  but  when  in 
oppofition  or  conjunction  with  the  Sun.  The  pri¬ 
mary  Planets  are  ver.y  feldom  in  thefe  pofitions, 
but  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  fo  every  month  :  whence 
one  may  imagine  that  thefe  two  Luminaries  fhould 
be  eclipfed  every  month.  But  there  are  few 
Eclipfes  in  refpedt  of  the  number  of  New  and  Full  r 
Moons;  the  reafon  of  which  we  final  1  now  explain. 

317.  If  the  Moon’s  Orbit  were  coincident  with 
the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  in  which  the  Earth  al¬ 
ways  moves,  and  the  Sun  appears  to  move,  the 
Moon’s  fhadow  would  fall  upon  the  Earth  at  every 
Change,  and  eciipfe  the  Sun  to  fome  parts  of  the 
Earth.  In  like  manner  the  Moon  would  go 
through  the  Middle  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  and  be 
eclipfed  at  every  Full ;  but  with  tins  difference, 
that  fhe  would  be  totally  darkened  for  above  an 
hour  and  an  half;  whereas  the  Sun  never  was  above 
four  minutes  totally  eclipfed  by  the  interpofuion 
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of  the  Moon.  But  one  half  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit 
is  elevated  5C  degrees  above  the  Ecliptic,  and  the 
other  half  as  much  deprefled  below  ir  :  confe- 
quently,  the  Moon’s  Orbit  interledls  the  Ecliptic 
in  two  oppofitc  points  called  the  Moon  s  Nodes ,  as 
has  been  already  taken  notice  of,  §  2 88.  When 
thefe  points  are  in  a  right  line  with  the  center  of 
the  Sun  at  New  or  Full  Moon,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Earth,  are  all  in  a  right  line  ;  and  if  the  Moon 
he  then  New,  her  fhadow  falls  upon  the  Earth; 
if  Full,  the  Earth’s  fhadow  falls  upon  her.  When 
the  Sun  and  Moon  are  more  than  17  degrees  from 
either  of  the  Nodes  at  the  time  of  Conjundfion, 
the  Moon  is  then  generally  too  high  or  too  low  in 
her  Orbit  to  cafl  any  part  of  her  fnadow  upon  the 
Earth.  And  when  the  Sun  is  more  than  j2  de¬ 
grees  from  either  of  the  Nodes  at  the  time  of  Full 
Moon,  the  Moon  is  generally  too  high  or  too  low 
in  her  Orbit  to  go  through  any  part  of  the  Earth’s 
fhadow  :  and  in  both  thefe  cafes  there  will  be  no 
Eclipfe.  But  when  the  Moon  is  lefs  than  17  de¬ 
grees  from  either  Node  at  the  time  of  Conjunction, 
her  lhadow  or  Penumbra  falls  more  or  lefs  upon 
the  Earth,  as  (he  is  more. or  lefs  within  this 
limit*.  And  when  fhe  is  lefs  than  1 2  degrees 
from  either  Node  at  the  time  of  Oppofition,  fhe 
goes  through  a  greater  or  lefs  portion  of  the  Earth’s 
fhadow  as  fine  is  more  or  lefs  within  this  limit. 
Her  Orbit  contains  360  degrees,  of  which  17,  the 
limit  of  folar  Eclipfes  on  either  fide  of  the  Nodes, 
and  12,  the  limit  of  lunar  Eclipfes,  arg  but  final  I 
portions:  and  as  the  Sun  commonly  palfes  by  the 
Nodes  but  twice  in  a  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

*  This  admits  of  Tome  variation  :  for,  in  apogeal  Eclipfes, 
the  folar  limit  is  but  16^  degrees;  and  in  perigeal  Eclipfes  it 

is  183. - When  the  Full  Moon  is  in  her  Apogee,  fhe  will 

be  edipfed  if  fhe  be  within  io~  degrees  of  the  Node;  and 
when  flie  is  full  in  her  Perigee,  fhe  will  be  edipfed  if  fhe  be 
within  \2po  degrees  of  the  Node. 
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we  have  fo  many  New  and  Full  Moons  without  plate  x. 
Eclipfes. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  ABCD  be  the  Ecliptic , 

RSTUa  Circle  lying  in  the  fame  Plane  with  the 
Ecliptic,  and  VWXT  the  Moon's  Orbits  all  thrown 
into  an  oblique  view,  which  gives  them  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  fhape  to  the  eye.  One  half  of  the  Moon's 
Orbit,  as  VIVX,  is  always  below  the  Ecliptic,  and 
the  other  half  XTV above  it.  The  points  /^and 
X ,  where  the  Moon's  Orbit  interfe&s  the  Circle 
R  SEU,  which  lies  even  with  the  Ecliptic,  are  the 
Moon's  Nodes;  and  a  right  line,  as  XEV,  drawn,  Lineoftke 
from  one  to  the  other,  through  the  Earth's  center,  ■  Ncides* 
is  called  the  Line  of  the  Nodes ,  which  is  carried  al- 
moft  parallel  to  itfelf  round  the  Sun  in  a  year. 

If  the  Moon  moved  round  the  Earth  in  the  Or¬ 
bit  RSTUy  which  is  coincident  with  the  Plane  of 
the  Ecliptic,  her  fhadow  would  fall  upon  the  Earth 
every  time  fhe  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  and 
at  every  oppofition  fhe  would  go  through  the 
Earth’s  fhadow.  Were  this  the  cafe,  the  Sun 
would  be  eclipfed  at  every  Change,  and  the  Moon 
at  every  Full,  as  already  mentioned. 

But  although  the  Moon’s  fnadow  N  muff  fall 
upon  the  Earth  at  a,  when  the  Earth  is  at  Z,  and 
the, Moon  in  conjun&ion  with  the  Sun  at  /,  becaule 
fhe  is  then  very  near  one  of  her  Nodes ;  and  at 
her  oppofition  n  fhe  muft  go  through  the  Earth's 
fhadow  /,  becaufe  fhe  is  then  near  the  otherNode; 
yet,  in  the  time  that  fh.e  goes  round  the  Earth  to 
her  next  Change,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  XYVfV,  the  Earth  advances  from  E  to  e, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  E  FG  H>  and 
the  line  of  the  Nodes  VEX  being  carried  nearly 
parallel  to  itfelf,  brings  the  point/  of  the  Moon's 
Orbit  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  at  that  next 
Change;  and  then  the  Moon  being  at /,  is  too 
high  above  the  Ecliptic  to  caff  her  fhadow  on  the 
Earth  :  and  as  the  Earth  is  ft  ill  moving  forward, 
the  Moon  at  her  next  oppofition  will  be  at  g>  too 

far 
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plate  x.  far  below  the  Ecliptic  to  go  through  any  part  of 
the  Earth’s  fhadow;  for  by  that  time  the  point  g 
will  be  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  Earth 
as  feen  from  the  Sun. 

When  the  Earth  comes  to  F,  the  Moon  in  con- 
junblion  with  the  Sun  Z  is  not  atk,  in  a  Plane  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  Ecliptic,  but  above  it  at  T  in  the 
higheft  part  of  her  Orbit :  and  then  the  point  b  of 
her  fhadow  O  goes  far  above  the  Earth  (as  in 
F-ig.  II.  which  is  an  edge  view  of  Fig.  I.).  The 
Fig.  Land  Moon  at  her  next  oppofnion  is  not  at  o  (Fig.  I.) 

but  at  W,  where  the  Earth’s  fhadow  goes  far  above 
her  (as  in  Fig.  II.).  In  both  thefe  cafes  the  line  of 
the  Nodes  VFX  (Fig.  I.)  is  about  90  degrees  from 
the  Sun,  and  both  Luminaries  are  as  far  as  poffible 
from  the  limits  of  Eclipfes. 

When  the  Earth  has  gone  half  round  the  Eclip¬ 
tic  from  E  to  G,  the  line  of  the  Nodes  VGX  is 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  directed  toward  the  Sun  at 
Z-,  and  then  the  New  Moon  /  calls  her  fhadow  P 
on  the  Earth  G ;  and  the  Full  Moony?  goes  through 
the  Earth’s  fhadow  L ;  which  brings  on  Eclipfes 
again,  as  when  the  Earth  was  at  E. 

When  the  Earth  comes  to  H,  the  New  Moon 
falls  not  at  m  in  a  plane  coincident  with  the  Ecliptic 
CD,  but  at  IF  in  her  Orbit  below  it:  and  then 
her  fhadow  (lee  Fig.  11.)  goes  far  below  the 
Earth.  At  the  next  Full  fhe  is  not  at  q  (Fig.  I.) 
but  at  T  in  her  Orbit  5-’-  degrees  above  q,  and  at 
her  greateft  height  above  the  Ecliptic  CD-,,  being 
then  as  far  as  poffible,  at  any  oppofnion,  from  the 
Earth’s  fhadow  M  (as  in  Fig.  II.). 

So,  when  the  Earth  is  at  E  and  G,  the  Moon  is 
about  her  Nodes  at  New  and  Full*  and  in  her 
greateft  north  and  faith  Declination  (or  Latitude  as 
it  is  generally  called)  from  the  Ecliptic  at  her 
Quarters:  but  when  the  Earth  is  at  F  or  H,  the 
Moon  is  in  her  greateft  north  and  fouth  Declination 
from  the  Ecliptic  at  New  and  Full,  and  in  the 
Nodes  about  her  Quarters. 

318.  The 
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31B.  The  point  X  where  the  Moon's  Orbit 
crofles  the  Ecliptic  is  called  the Afcending Node,  be¬ 
cause  the  Moon  afcends  from  it  above  theEcliptic: 
and  the  oppofite  point  of  interfe£tion  V\s  called  the 
Defending  Node ,  becaufe  the  Moon  defcends  from 
it  below  theEcliptic.  When  the  Moon  is  at  T in 
the  highcft  point  of  her  Orbit,  fhe  is  in  her  great- 
eft  north  Latitude ;  and  when  fhe  is  at  W  in  the 
lowed  point  of  her  Orbit,  die  is  in  her  greateft 
Jouth  Latitude . 

319.  If  the  line  of  the  Nodes,  like  the  Earth's 
Axis,  were  carried  parallel  to  itfelf  round  the  Sun, 
there  would  be  juft  half  a  year  between  the  con¬ 
junctions  of  the  Sun  and  Nodes.  But  the  Nodes 
lEsifn  backward,  or  contrary  to  the  Earth's  annual 
motion,  1 94- degrees  every  year;  and  therefore  the 
fame  Node  comes  round  to  the  Sun  19  days  fooner 
every  year  than  on  the  year  before.  Confequently, 
from  the  time  that  the  afcending  Node’A  (when 
the  Earth  is  at  E)  pafles  by  the  Sun  as  feen  from 
the  Earth,  it  is  only  173  days  (not  half  a  year) 
till  the  defcending  Node  spades  by  him.  There¬ 
fore,  in  whatever  time  of  the  year  we  have  Eclipfes 
of  the  Luminaries  about  either  Node,  we  may  be 
fure  that  in  173  days  afterward  we  fhall  have 
Eclipfes  about  the  other  Node.  And  when  at  any 
time  of  the  year  the  line  of  the  Nodes  is  in  the 
lituation  VGX3  at  the  fame  time  next  year  it  will 
be  in  the  fituation  rGs ;  the  afcending  Node  hav¬ 
ing  gone  backward,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  Signs,  from  X  to  s,  and  the  defcending  Node 
from  E  to  r ;  each  1 94  degrees.  At  this  rare  the 
Nodes  fhift  through  all  the  figns  and  degrees  of 
the  Ecliptic  in  18  years  and  225  days;  in  which 
time  there  would  always  be  a  regular  period  of 
Eclipfes,  if  any  complete  number  of  Lunations 
were  finifhed  without  a  fraction,  But  this  never 
happens;  for  if  both  the  Sun  and  Moon  fhould 
ftart  from  a  line  of  conjunction  with  either  of  the 
INodes  in  any  point  of  theEcliptic,  the  Sun  would 
8  perform 
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motion. 
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perform  iB  annual  revolutions  and  222  degrees 
aver  and  above,  and  the  Moon  230  Lunations  and 
85  degrees  of  the  231(1,  by  the  time  the  Node 
came  round  to  the  lame  point  of  the  Ecliptic 
again:  fo  that  the  Sun  would  then  be  138  degrees 
from  the  Node,  and  the  Moon  85  degrees  from  the 
Sun. 

EcHpfesd  °f  32°-  ln  223  mean  Lunations,  after  the 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Nodes  have  been  once  in  a  line 
of  conjunction,  they  return  fo  nearly  to  the  fame 
ftate  again,  as  that  the  fame  Node,  which  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  firft  of  thefe  Lunations,  will  be  within 
28'  12 "  of  a  degree  of  a  line  of  conjunction  with 
the  Sun  and  Moon  again,  when  the  laft  of  thefe 
Lunations  is  completed.  And  therefore,  in  that 
time,  there  will  be  a  regular  period  of  Eclipfes, 
or  return  of  the  fame  Eclipfe,  for  many  ages. — In 
this  period  (which  was  fir  ft  difcovered  by  the 
Chaldeans )  there  are  s8  Julian  years  11  days  7 
hours  43  minutes  20  feconds,  when  the  laft  day 
of  February  in  Leap-years  is  four  times  included  ; 
but  when  it  is  five  times  included,  the  period  con- 
fifts  of  only  18  years  10  days  7  hours  43  minutes 
20  feconds.  Confequently,  if  to  the  mean  time 
of  any  Eclipfe, .either  of  the  Sun  or  Moon,  you 
add  18  Julian  years  11  days  7  hours  43  minutes  20 
feconds,  when  the  laft  day  of  February  in  Leap- 
years  comes  in  four  times,  or  a  day  lefs  when  it 
comes  in  five  times,  you  will  have  the  meantime 
of  the  return  of  the  fame  Eclipfe. 

But  the  falling  back  of  the  line  of  conjunctions 
or  oppofitions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  28'  12"  with 
refpeCt  to  the  line  of  the  Nodes  in  every  period, 
will  wear  it  out  in  procefs  of  time*  and  after  that, 
it  will  not  return  again  in  lefs  than  1 2492  years.— 
Thefe  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  which  happen  about 
the  Afcending  Node,  and  begin  to  come  in  at  the 
North  Pole  of  the  Earth,  will  go  a  little  foutherly 
at  each  return,  till  they  go  quite  off  the  Earth  at 
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the  South  Pole;  and  thofe  which  happen  about 
the  Defcending  Node,  and  begin  to  come  in  at 
the  South  Pole  of  the  Earth,  will  go  a  little  nor¬ 
therly  at  each  return,  till  at  lad  they  quite  leave 
the  Earth  at  the  north  Pole. 

To  exemplify  this  matter,-  we  (la al  1  find  confider 
the  Sun’s  Eclipfe,  March  2  i  ft  Old  Stile  ( April  1  ft 
New  Stile)  A.  D.  1764,  according  to  its  mean 
revolutions,  without  equating  the  times,  or  the 
Sun’s  diftance  from  the  Node;  and  then  according 
to  its  true  equated  times. 

This  Eclipfe  fell  in  the  open  fpace  at  each 
return,  quite  clear  of  the  Earth,  ever  fince  the 
creation  till  A.  D.  1295,  Juns  14th  Old  Stile,  at 
12  h.  52  m.  59  fee.  poft  meridiem ,  when  the  Moon’s 
fhadow  firft  touched  the  Earth  at  the  North  Pole; 
the  Sun  being  then  17°  48' 27"  from  the  Afcend- 
ing  Node. — In  each  period  fince  that  time,  the 
Sun  has  come  28'  12"  nearer  and  nearer  the  fame 
Node,  and  the  Moon’s  fhadow  has  therefore  gone 
more  and  more  foutherly. — In  the  year  1962,  July 
1 8th  Old  Stile,  at  10  h.  36  m.  21  fee.  p.  m.  when 
the  fame  Eclipfe  will  have  returned  38  times,  the 
Sun  will  be  only  24 '  45"  from  the  Afeending 
Node,  and  the  center  of  the  Moon’s  fhadow  will 
fall  a  little  northward  of  the  Earth’s  center. — Ac 
the  end  of  the  next  following  period,  A.  D.  1980 
July  28th  Old  Stile,  at  i8h.  19  m.  41  fee.  p.  mB 
the  Sun  will  have  receded  back  3'  27"  from  the 
Afeending  Node,  and  the  Moon  will  have  a  very 
final  1  degree  of  fouthern  Latitude,  which  will  caufe 
the  center  of  her  fhadow  to  pafs  a  very  fmali  matter 
fouth  of  the  Earth’s  center. —After  which,  in 
every  following  period,  the  Sun  will  he  28'  12" 
farther  back  from  the  Afeending  Node  than  in 
the  period  laft  before ;  and  the  Moon’s  fhadow  will 
go  Hill  farther  and  farther  fouthward,  until  Sep* 
tembei'  1 2th  Old  Stile,  at  23  h.  46  m.  22  fee. p.  m . 
A.  D.  2665;  when  the  Eclipfe  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  its  77th  periodical  return,  and  will  go 

quite 
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quite  off  the  Earth  at  the  South  Pole  (the  Sun 
being  then  170  55'  227/ back  from  the  Node);  and 
it  cannot  come  in  at  the  North  Pole,  lo  as  to  begin 
the  fame  Courfe  over  again,  in  lefs  than  12492 
vears  afterward.— And  fuch  will  be  the  cafe  of 
every  other  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun:  for  as  there  is 
about  18  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  Node  within 
which  there  is  a  poffibiiity  of  Eclipfes,  their  whole 
revolution  goes  through  36  degrees  about  that 
Node,  which,  taken  from  360  degrees,  leaves  re¬ 
maining  324  degrees  for  the  Eclipfes  to  travel  in 
expanfum.  And  as  this  36  degrees  is  not  gone 
through  in  lefs  than  77  periods,  which  takes  up 
1388  years,  the  remaining  3  24  degrees  cannot  be 
fo  gone  through  in  lefs  than  12492  years.  For, 
as  36  is  to  1388,  fo  is  324  to  1 2492. 

321.  In  order  to  (hew  both  the  mean  and  true 
times  of  the  returns  of  this  Eclipfe,  through  all  its 
periods,  together  with  the  mean  Anomalies  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  at  each  return,  and  the  mean  and 
true  diftances  of  the  Sun  from  the  Moon’s  Amend¬ 
ing  Node,  and  the  Moon’s  true  Latitude  at  the 
true  time  of  each  New  Moon,  I  have  calculated 
the  following  Tables  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
choofe  to  projedt  this  Eclipfe  at  any  of  its  returns, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  XVth 
Chapter;  and  have  by  that  means  taken  by  much 
the  greateft  part  of  the  trouble  off  their  hands. ~ 
All  the  times  are  according  to  the  Old  Stile,  for  the 
fake  of  a  regularity  which,  with  refpedt  to  the 
nominal  days  of  the  Months,  does  not  take  place 
in  the  New:  but  by  adding  the  days  difference  of 
Stile,  they  are  reduced  to  the  times  which  agree 
with  the  New  Stile. 

According  to  the  mean  (or  fuppofed  equable) 
motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Nodes,  the  Moon’s 
lhadow  in  this  Eclipfe  would  have  fir  ft  touched  the 
Earth  at  the  North  Pole,  on  the  13th  of  June , 
A.  D,  1295,  at  12  h*  52  m.  59  fee.  pad  noon  .on 
the  Meridian  of  £.<wdon±  and.  would  quite  leave  the 

Earth 
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Earth  at  the  South  Pole,  on  the  12th  of  September , 
A.  D.  2665,  at  23  h.  46  m,  22  fee.  paft  Noon,  at 
the  completion  of  its  77th  period  ;  as  fhewn  *by 
the  fir  ft  and  fecond  Tables. 

But,  on  account  of  the  true  (or  unequable)  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Nodes,  the  firft 
coming  in  of  this  Eclipfe,  at  the  North  Pole  of  the 
Earth,  was  on  the  24th  of  June,  A.  D.  1313,  at 
3  h.  57  m.  3  fee.  paft  Noon;  and  it  will  finally 
leave  the  Earth  at  the  South  Pole,  on  the  31ft  of 
July,  A.  D.  2593,  at  10  h.  25  m.  31  fee.  paft 
Noon,  at  the  completion  of  its  73d  period;  as 
fhewn  by  the  third  and  fourth  Tables.- — So  that 
the  true  motions  do  not  only  alter  the  true  times 
from  the  mean,  but  they  alfo  cut  off  five  periods 
from  thofe  of  the  mean  returns  of  this  Eclipfe. 
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FABLE  I.  The  mean  Time  of  New  Moon ,  with  the  mean  Anomalies  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon ,  and  the  Sun's  mean  Difance  from  the  Moon's  Afcending 
Node ,  at  the  mean  Time  of  each  periodical  Return  of  the  Sun's  Eclipfe , 
March  2J/?,  1764,  from  its  firfreoming  upon  the  Earth  fince  the  Creation t 
till  it  falls  right  againf  the  Earth' s  center,  according  to  the  Old  Stile. 
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TABLE  II.  The  mean  Time  of  New  Moon,  with  the  mean  Anomalies  of  tht 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  Sun’s  ?nean  Difiance  from  the  Moon’s  Afcending 
Node ,  at  the  mean  Time  of  each  periodical  Return  of  the  Sun’s  Eclipje 
M  arch  2  \fi,  17  64, from  the  meanTime  of  its falling  right  againfi  the  Earth’ s 
Center ,  till  it  finally  leases  the  Earth  according  to  the  Julian  or  Old  Stile . 
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36 

I  I 

23 

3i 

55 

43 

2052 

Sept. 

10 

1 

1 3 

1 

2 

19 

25 

33 

9 

23 

42 

J3 

1  I 

28 

3 

43 

44 

2070 

Sept. 

21 

8 

56 

21 

2 

29 

55 

32 

9 

20 

50 

50 

I  I 

27 

35 

3° 

45 

2088 

oa. 

1 

16 

39 

4i 

3 

10 

25 

27 

9 

17 

59 

27 

1  I 

27 

7 

18 

46 

2106 

oa. 

13 

0 

23 

i 

3 

20 

55 

24 

9 

*5 

8 

4 

I  I 

26 

39 

5 

47 

2124 

oa. 

23 

8 

6 

2 1 

4 

1 

25 

21 

9 

12 

1 6 

41 

I  I 

26 

10 

53 

48 

2142 

Nov. 

3 

J5 

49 

4! 

4 

1 1 

55 

18 

9 

9 

25 

1 3 

I  I 

25 

42 

40 

49 

2160 

Nov. 

1 3 

23 

3 1 

i 

4 

22 

25 

15 

9 

6 

33 

56 

1  I 

25 

H 

28 

5° 

2178 

Nov. 

25 

7 

1 6 

21 

5 

2 

55 

12 

9 

3 

42 

33 

l  I 

24 

40 

*5 

5i 

2196 

Dec. 

5 

H 

59 

41 

5 

1 3 

25 

9 

9 

0 

5 1 

10 

i  1 

24 

18 

3 

52 

2214 

Dec. 

16 

22 

43 

t 

5 

23 

55 

7 

8 

27 

59 

47 

I  I 

23 

49 

5o| 

53 

2232 

Dec . 

27 

6 

26 

21 

6 

4 

25 

4 

8 

25 

8 

24 

I  I 

23 

2 1 

38 

54 

225 1 

Jan. 

7 

H 

9 

41 

6 

H 

55 

1 

8 

22 

17 

1 

1 1 

22 

53 

25 

55 

2269 

Jan. 

17 

21 

53 

1 

6 

25 

24 

58 

8 

*9 

25 

38 

I  1 

22 

*5 

*3 

56 

2287 

Jan. 

29 

5 

36 

2 1 

7 

5 

54 

55 

8 

16 

3i 

1S 

l  I 

2 1 

57 

0 

57 

2305 

Feb. 

8 

*3 

1 9 

4i 

7 

16 

24 

52 

8 

*3 

42 

52 

I  I 

21 

28 

48 

58 

2323 

Feb. 

*9 

2  1 

3 

1 

7 

26 

54 

49 

8 

10 

5 1 

29 

1 1 

21 

0 

35 

59 

234i 

Mar. 

2 

4 

46 

21 

8 

7 

24 

46 

8 

8 

0 

6 

I  I 

20 

32 

2  3 

60 

2359 

Mar. 

*3 

12 

z9 

42 

8 

l7 

54 

43 

8 

5 

8 

43 

I  I 

20 

4 

10 

61 

2  377 

Mar. 

23 

20 

»3 

2 

8 

28 

24 

40 

8 

2 

17 

20 

1 1 

l9 

35 

58 

62 

2395 

Apr. 

4 

3 

56 

22 

9 

8 

54 

37 

7 

29 

25 

57 

1 1 

*9 

7 

45 

63 

H*3 

Apr. 

H 

1 1 

39 

42 

9 

19 

24 

34 

7 

26 

34 

34 

1 1 

j  8 

39 

33 

64 

2431 

Apr. 

25 

19 

23 

2 

9 

29 

54 

31 

7 

23 

43 

1 1 

II 

18 

1 1 

20 

65 

2449 

May 

6 

3 

6 

22 

1 0 

10 

24 

28 

7 

20 

5 1 

48 

1 1 

l7 

43 

8 

66 

2467 

May 

1 7 

10 

49 

42 

10 

20 

54 

z5 

7 

18 

0 

25 

I  1 

l7 

J4 

54 

67 

2485 

May 

27 

18 

33 

2 

1 1 

1 

24 

22 

7 

15 

9 

2 

I  ! 

1 6 

46 

43 

68 

2503 

June 

8 

2 

16 

22 

1 1 

1 1 

54 

J9 

7 

1 2 

17 

39 

I  I 

16 

18 

3  1 

69 

2521 

June 

18 

9 

59 

42 

1 1 

22 

24 

V 

7 

9 

26 

16 

I  I 

*5 

5° 

18 

70 

2539 

June 

29 

*7 

43 

2 

0 

2 

54 

*4 

7 

6 

34 

53 

t  I 

x5 

22 

6 

7i 

2557 

Ju]y 

10 

1 

26 

22 

0 

13 

24 

1 1 

7 

3 

43 

3° 

I  I 

H 

53 

54 

72 

2575 

iu)y 

21 

9 

9 

42 

0 

23 

54 

8 

7 

0 

52 

7 

I  I 

H 

25 

41 

73 

z5  93 

|u!y 

3i 

16 

53 

2 

1 

4 

24 

5 

6 

28 

0 

44 

I  I 

x3 

57 

28 

74 

26l  I 

Aug. 

1 2 

0 

36 

22 

1 

H 

54 

2 

6 

2  5 

9 

21 

I  I 

13 

29 

16 

75 

2629 

Aug. 

22 

8 

*9 

42 

1 

25 

23 

59 

6 

22 

l7 

58 

t  I 

*3 

0 

2 

76 

2647 

Sept. 

2 

16 

3 

2 

2 

5 

53 

56 

6 

x9 

26 

35 

I  I 

12 

32 

5 1 

77 

26O5 

Sept. 

1 2 

23 

46 

22 

2 

16 

23 

53 

6 

16 

j i 

1 2 

l  1 

12 

4 

3* 

R  2 
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TABLE  III.  The  true  Time  of  New  Moon>  with  the  Sun’s  true  Difancel 
from  the  Moon's  Af sending  Node ,  and  the  Moon’s  true  Latitude ,  at  the 
true  Time  of  each  periodical  Return  of  the  Sun  s  Eclipfe,  March  21 \Jlt  Old 
Stile ,  A.  D.  1764.,  from  the  Time  of  its  frjl  coming  upon  the  Earth  fnce 
the  Creation  till  it  falls  right  againjl  the  Earth’s  Center . 


/C  '"0 
2  2 
e  0 

O  ^ 

1  J  n> 

CT  (U 

*~1  —J 

* 

True  lime  of 
New  Moon. 

Sun's  true  Dill, 
from  the  Node. 

Moon 

s  true  Latitude 
North. 

0 

£L 

•  O 

Month.  D.  H.  M 

.  S. 

s 

0 

9 

II 

0 

9 

II 

North. 

O 

I295 

June 

*3 

2 1 

54 

32 

0 

18 

40 

« 

54 

1 

33 

45 

N. 

A. 

I 

1 3 1 3 

June 

24 

3 

57 

t 

3 

0 

1 7 

20 

22 

1 

29 

34 

N. 

A. 

2 

l33 1 

Ju'y 

> 

10 

42 

8 

0 

16 

29 

35 

1 

25 

20 

N. 

A . 

3 

1 349 

Ju!y 

*5 

l7 

14 

u 

0 

1 5 

34 

18 

1 

20 

45 

N. 

A. 

4 

1367 

July 

26 

23 

49 

24 

0 

H 

46 

8 

1 

16 

39 

N. 

A. 

5 

l385 

Aug. 

6 

6 

4* 

17 

0 

*3 

59 

43 

2 

1 2 

43 

N. 

A. 

6 

'403 

Aug. 

17 

!3 

32 

l9 

0 

*3 

16 

44 

1 

9 

3 

N. 

A. 

7 

1 42 1 

Aug. 

27 

20 

30 

x7 

0 

1 2 

37 

4 

1 

5 

42 

N. 

A. 

8 

•  439 

Sept. 

8 

3 

5  [ 

46 

0 

12 

1 

54 

1 

2 

41 

N. 

A. 

9 

*457 

Sept. 

18 

1 0 

23 

1 1 

0 

I  1 

3° 

27 

0 

58 

53 

N. 

A. 

10 

H75 

Sept. 

29 

37 

57 

7 

0 

I  1 

3 

56 

0 

57 

43 

N. 

A. 

1 1 

I493Pd* 

10 

1 

'44 

3 

0 

IO 

41 

55 

0 

55 

49 

N. 

A. 

1 2 

1511 

Odt. 

2 1 

9 

29 

53 

0 

IO 

25 

1 1 

0 

54 

28 

N. 

A. 

*3 

1 5  2  9 

oa. 

*7 

9 

18 

0 

IO 

1 1 

27 

0 

53 

12 

N. 

A. 

H 

1 547 

Nov, 

1 2 

0 

5* 

25 

0 

IO 

1 

10 

0 

52 

l9 

N. 

A. 

*5 

1565 

Nov. 

22 

8 

54 

56 

0 

9 

52 

49 

0 

5 1 

46 

N. 

A. 

16 

i583, 

Dec. 

3 

16 

48 

17 

0 

9 

48 

4 

0 

5  1 

1 1 

N. 

A. 

J7 

(6oi 

Dec. 

14 

0 

5  1 

5 

0 

9 

43 

42 

0 

5° 

49 

N. 

A. 

18 

i6ir 

> 

Dec. 

25 

8 

54 

59 

0 

9 

40 

23 

0 

50 

3 1 

N. 

A. 

19 

1638 

Jan. 

4 

16 

56 

1 

0 

9 

34 

57 

0 

CO 

3 

N. 

A. 

20 

1656 

jan. 

16 

0 

54 

41 

0 

9 

29 

24 

0 

49 

57 

N. 

A. 

21 

1674 

Jan. 

26 

8 

48 

24 

0 

9 

1 9 

44 

0 

48 

44 

N. 

A. 

22 

1692 

Feb. 

6 

16 

36 

28 

0 

9 

8 

58 

0 

47 

49 

N. 

A. 

2  ^ 

1710 

Feb. 

]7 

0 

8 

37 

0 

8 

54 

20 

0 

46 

44 

N. 

A. 

24 

1728 

Feb. 

28 

7 

43 

40 

0 

8 

34 

53 

0 

44 

52 

N. 

A. 

25 

1746 

Mar. 

10 

3  5 

14 

33 

0 

8 

10 

38 

0 

42 

46 

N. 

.A. 

26 

1764 

Mar. 

20 

22 

3° 

26 

0 

7 

42 

14 

0 

40 

38 

N. 

A. 

27 

i782iApr. 

1 

5 

37 

4 

0 

7 

9 

27 

0 

37 

28 

N. 

A. 

28 

1 800 

Apr. 

1 1 

1 2 

36 

38 

0 

6 

35 

30 

0 

34 

31 

N. 

A, 

29 

1818 

Apr. 

22 

l9 

27 

34 

0 

5 

5 1 

48 

0 

3° 

43 

N. 

A. 

3° 

1836 

May 

3 

2 

12 

#-r 

/ 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

26 

40 

N. 

A. 

3 1 

1854 

May 

14 

8 

5° 

40 

0 

4 

l9 

45 

0 

22 

42 

N. 

A. 

32 

1872 

May 

24 

15 

28 

*5 

0 

3. 

26 

3 

0 

18 

1 

N. 

A. 

33 

1890 

June 

4 

22 

8 

c 

0 

2 

35 

5 

0 

n 

34 

N. 

A. 

34 

1908 

[une 

1 5 

4 

38 

23 

0 

1 

A I 

i 

43 

0 

8 

54 

N. 

A. 

35 

1926. 

June 

26 

1 1 

>3 

0 

0 

47 

38 

0 

4 

10 

N. 

A. 

On  account  of  the  differences  between  the  mean  and  true  New 
Moons,  and  between  the  Sun’s  mean  and  true  diftances  from  the 
Node,  the  Moon’s  fhadow  falls  even  with  the  Earth’s  center  two  pe¬ 
riods  fooner  in  this  Table  than  in  the  firft. 
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TABLE  IV.  The  true  'Tune  of  New  Moon ,  with  the  Sun’s  true  Dtfqnce 
from  the  Moon’ s  AfcendingEcde  and  the  Moon’s  true  Latitude  at  eacEpdrio- 
dical  Return  of  the  Sun’s  Eclipfe,  March  21 ft,  Old  Stile,  A„D.  1764  ,from 
its  falling  right  againf  the  Earth’ s  Center ,  till  it  finally  leaves  the  Earth . 


7^ 

n>  n> 

r-r  -« 

5  5 

Ci_ 

0? 

p-  w 

-t  — : 

1  rue  Time  ot 
New  Moon. 

Sun’s  true  Diit. 
from  the  Node. 

Moon’s 

true  Latitude 
South. 

w  0 

— N 

•  O 

Month. D.H.M 

.S. 

s 

0 

/ 

n 

0 

/ 

It 

South. 

36 

1944 

Ju]y 

6 

17 

5° 

35 

1  i 

29 

55 

28 

0 

0 

24 

S. 

A. 

37 

1 9 62 

July 

18 

0 

3 1 

38 

1 1 

29 

2 

35 

0 

5 

2 

S. 

A. 

38 

1980 

July 

28 

7 

18 

53 

1  1 

28 

)  1 

32 

0 

9 

29 

S. 

A. 

39 

•998 

Aug. 

8 

H 

1 2 

22 

1 1 

27 

26 

41 

0 

>3 

25 

S. 

A. 

40 

2016 

Aug. 

18 

2 1 

H 

53 

(  1 

26 

42 

16 

0 

J7 

18 

s. 

A. 

4* 

2°34 

Ang. 

3° 

4 

25 

45 

1  1 

26 

2 

0 

0 

20 

48 

s. 

A. 

42 

2052 

Sept. 

9 

1 1 

45 

‘7 

1 1 

25 

26 

4f 

0 

23 

53 

s. 

A. 

43 

2070 

Sept. 

20 

>9 

17 

26 

1 1 

24 

55 

4 

0 

26 

39 

s. 

A. 

44 

4q88 

061. 

1 

2 

57 

8 

1 1 

24 

27 

43 

0 

28 

58 

s. 

A. 

45 

2106 

061. 

12 

10 

47 

39 

1 1 

24 

4 

38 

0 

3 1 

2 

s. 

A. 

46 

Z  I  24 

Oft. 

22 

18 

37 

40 

i  1 

23 

48 

28 

0 

32 

26 

s. 

A. 

47 

2142 

Nov. 

3 

2 

56  x9 

1 1 

23 

35 

1 1 

0 

33 

53 

s. 

A . 

48 

2160 

;NOV. 

13 

1 1 

1 1 

20 

1 1 

23 

22 

22 

0 

34 

42 

s. 

A. 

49 

2178 

Nov. 

24 

19  36 

14 

i  1 

23 

1 8 

57 

0 

35 

0 

s. 

A. 

5° 

2  1  96 

Dec. 

5 

4 

4 

9 

1 1 

2  3 

H 

40 

0 

35 

22 

s. 

A. 

Si 

2214 

Dec. 

1 6 

1 2 

35 

48 

1 1 

23 

10 

43 

0 

35 

43 

s. 

A. 

52 

2232 

Dec. 

26 

20 

29 

9 

1 1 

23 

6 

47 

0 

36 

1 

s. 

A. 

53 

2251 

Jan. 

7 

5 

42 

9 

1  1 

23 

4 

27 

0 

36 

16 

s. 

A. 

54 

2269 

Jan. 

17 

H 

H 

8 

1 1 

23 

0 

4  1 

0 

36 

35 

s. 

A. 

55 

228/ 

Jan. 

28 

22 

43 

34 

1 1 

22 

53 

5^ 

0 

37 

JO 

s. 

A. 

56 

23°5 

Feb. 

8 

7 

8 

3° 

2 1 

22 

44 

44 

0 

37 

59 

s. 

A. 

57 

2323 

Feb. 

*9 

*5 

7 

10 

1 1 

22 

3 1 

1 

0 

39 

8 

s . 

A  • 

ss 

234J 

Mar. 

2 

0 

6 

5 

1 1 

22 

1 7 

46 

0 

40 

28 

s. 

A. 

59 

2359 

Mar. 

13 

7 

59 

*7 

1 1 

21 

55 

29 

0 

42 

9 

s. 

A. 

60 

2377 

Mar. 

2  3 

5 1 

59 

1  1 

2 1 

39 

40 

0 

43 

41 

S  • 

A. 

6 1 

2395 

Apr. 

3 

23 

45 

7 

1  i 

21 

0 

53 

0 

46 

$8 

s. 

A. 

62 

24I3 

Apr. 

14 

7 

32 

40 

1 1 

20 

26 

22 

0 

49 

48 

s. 

A. 

63 

243  j 

Apr. 

25 

J5 

12 

57 

1 1 

19 

47 

34 

0 

53 

i? 

s* 

A. 

64 

2449 

May 

5 

22 

45 

H 

1 1 

19 

6 

22 

0 

56 

50 

s. 

A. 

65 

2467 

May 

17 

6 

17 

3° 

1 1 

18 

21 

16 

1 

0 

40 

s. 

A. 

66 

2485 

May 

27 

*3  46 

29 

1 1 

17 

34 

20 

1 

4 

42 

s. 

A. 

67 

2503 

June 

7 

21 

10 

3 1 

1  1 

16 

43 

J7 

I 

9 

3 

s. 

A. 

68 

2521 

June 

18 

4 

24  42 

i  1 

*5 

5  1 

48 

I 

13 

26 

s. 

A. 

69 

25  39 

June 

29 

1 1 

58  46 

1 1 

*5 

1 

1  2 

1 

*7 

43 

s. 

A. 

70 

2557 

July 

9 

19  24 

7 

1 1 

H 

9 

13 

1 

32 

6 

s. 

A. 

7i 

2575 

July 

21 

2 

52 

34 

1 1 

x3 

>9 

22 

I 

26 

16 

5. 

A. 

72 

2  5  93 

July 

31 

10 

25 

3 1 

1 1 

12 

J3 

43 

I 

3 1 

44 

S  • 

A. 

0 

261 1 

Aug. 

1  r 

17  58 

39 

1  I 

1 1 

45 

13 

I 

36 

1 3 

s. 

A. 

By  the  true  Motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  aud  Noces,  this  Kcliple 
goes  off  the  Earth  four  Periods  fooner  than  it  would  have  done  by  mean 
equable  Motions.  ___________ 
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From  Mr.  u  To  illuftrate  this  a  little  farther*  we  fhall  exa- 
cc  mine  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  circumftances 

ed 
:er 

e.  Cave,  <<  traverfing  the  voids  of  fpace  from  the  Creation, 

3748^ year  cc  at  laft  began  to  enter  the  Terra  Aujlralis  Incog- 
(t  nita,  about  88  years  after  the  Conqueft,  which 
c(  was  the  laft  of  King  Stephen’s  reign;  every 
(C  Chaldean  *  period  it  has  crept  more  northerly, 
<EC  but  was  fill  vifible  in  Britain  before  the  year 

j 

iC  1622;  when  on  the  30th  of  April  it  began  to 
C6  touch  the  fouth  parts  of  England  about  2  in  the 
cc  afternoon:  its  central  appearance  rifing  in  the 
<c  American  South  Seas,  and  traverfing  Peru  and 
ffc  tht  Amazon’s  country,  through  the  Atlantic  ocean 
into  Africa,  and  letting  in  the  Ethiopian  conti- 
£C  nent,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  Red  Sea. 

cc  Its  next  vifible  period  was  after  three  Chaldean 
6<  revolutions  in  1676,  on  the  fir  ft  of  June i  rifing 
ct  central  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  palling  us  about 
<f  9  in  the  morning,  with  four  j  Digits  eclipfed  on 
C£  the  tinder  limb;  and  fetting  in  the  gulph  of  Co- 
*c  chine loina  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

<c  It  being  now  near  the  Solftice,  this  Eclipfe 
was  vifible  the  very  next  return  in  1694,  in  the 
u  evening;  and  in  two  periods  more,  which  was 
4C  in  1730,  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  feen  above  half 
*e  eclipfed  juft  after  Sun-rife,  and  obferved  both 
sc  at  Witt  ember g  in  Germany,  and  Pekin  in  China , 
u  foon  after  which  it  went  off. 

t(  Eighteen  years  more  afforded  us  the  Eclipfe 
u  which  fell  on  the  14th  of  July,  1748. 

(C  The  next  vifible  return  will  happen  on  July 
25,  17 66,  in  the  evening,  about  four  Digits 
c<  eclipfed;  and  after  two  periods  more,  on  Augujl 


on  Eclipfe*,  C£  of  the  returns  of  the  Eclipfe  which  happen 
Tilt  aL  “  July  1 4,  1748,  about  noon.  This  Eclipie, 


*  The  above  period  of  18  years  11  days  7  hours  43  minutes 
20  feconds,  which  was  found  out  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  by  them 
called  Saros. 

f  A  Digit  is  a  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  or 
Moon, 
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1 6th,  1802,  early  in  the  morning,  about  five 
Digits,  the  center  coming  from  the  north  frozen 
cc  continent,  by  the  capes  of  Norway,  through 
Cf  Tartary ,  China ,  and  Japan ,  to  the  Ladrone 
cc  i fland s,  where  it  goes  off'. 

f<  Again,  in  1820,  Auguft  26,  betwixt  one  and 
two,  there  will  be  another  great  Eclipfe  at London , 
*c  about  10  Digits  >  but  happening  fo  near  the 
Equinox,  the  center  will  leave  every  part  of 
(i  Britain  to  the  Weft,  and  enter  Germany  ztEmb- 
Kden,  paffing  by  Venice ,  Naples ,  Grand  Cairo ,  and 
fet  in  the  gulph  of  Baffora  near  that  city. 

Cl  It  will  be  no  more  vifible  till  1874,  when  five 
Digits  will  be  obfcured  (the  center  being  now 
about  to  leave  the  Earth)  on  September  28.  In 
<f  1892  the  Sun  will  go  down  eclipfed  at  London , 
ff  and  again  in  1928  the  paffage  of  the  center  will 
€l  be  in  the  expanfum ,  though  there  will  be  two 
f<  Digits  eclipfed  at  London,  October  the  31ft  of 
tc  that  year;  and  about  the  year  2090  the  whole 
“  Penumbra  will  be  wore  off';  whence  no  more 
cc  returns  of  this  Eclipfe  can  happen  till  after  a  ie- 
volution  of  10  thoufand  years. 

<c  From  thefe  remarks  on  the  intire  revolution 
■fC  of  this  Eclipfe,  we  may  gather,  that  a  thoufand 
u  years,  more  or  lefs  (for  there  are  lome  irregula- 
cr  rities  that  may  protrad  or  lengthen  this  period 
ic  100  years),  complete  the  whole  terreftrial  Phe- 
*c  nomenaof  any  fingle  Eclipfe:  and  fince  20  pe- 
{C  riods  of  54  years  each,  and  about  33  days,  com- 
ff  prehend  the  entire  extent  of  their  revolution,  it 
“  is  evident  that  the  times  of  the  returns  will  pals 
through  a  circuit  of  one  year  and  ten  months, 
cc  every  Chaldean  period  being  ten  or  eleven  days 
cc  later,  and  of  the  equable  appearances  about  32 
c<  or  33  days.  Thus,  though  this  Eclipfe  happens 
tc  about  the  middle  of  July,  no  other  fubfequent 
<c  Eclipfe  of  this  period  will  return  to  the  middle 
ec  of  the  fame  month  again  ;  but  wear,  conftantly 
((  each  period  10  or  1 1  days  forward  *  and  at  laft 
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“  appear  in  Winter,  but  then  it  begins  to  ceafe 
<c  from  affedting  us. 

cc  Another  conclufion  from  this  revolution  may 
iC  be  drawn,  that  there  will  feldom  be  any  more 
“  than  two  great  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  in  the  interval 
“of  this  period,  and  thefe  follow  fometimes  next 
<c  return,  and  often  at  greater  diftances.  That  of 
<c  1715  returned  again  in  17 33  very  great;  but 
“this  prefent  Eclipfe  will  not  be  great  till  the 
“  arrival  of  1820,  which  is  a  revolution  of  four 
“  Chaldean  periods:  fo  that  the  irregularities  of 
“their  circuits  mull  undergo  new  computations 
“  to  afilgn  them  exactly. 

“  Nor  do  all  Eclipfes  come  in  at  the  fouth  Pole : 
“  that  depends  altogether  on  the  pofition  of  the 
“  lunar  Nodes,  which  will  bring  in  as  many  from 
“  the  expanfum  one  way  as  the  other:  and  fuch 
“  Eclipfes  will  wear  more  foutherly  by  degrees 
“  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

“  The  Eclipfe,  for  example,  of  1736,,  in  Sep- 
“  tember ,  had  its  center  in  the  expanfum ,  and  let 
“  about  the  middle  of  its  obfeurity  in  Britain:  it 
“  will  wear  in  at  the  North  Pole,  and  in  the  year 
“  2600,  or  thereabout,  go  off  in  the  expanfum  on 
“  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Earth. 

“  The  Eclipfes  therefore  which  happened  about 
“  the  Creation  are  little  more  than  half  way  yet 
“  of  their  ethereal  circuit ;  and  will  be  4000  years 
“  before  they  enter  the  Earth  any  more.  This 
“  grand  revolution  feems  to  have  been  entirely 
“  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

322.  “It  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  thatEclipfes 
“  which  have  happened  many  centuries  ago,  will 
“  not  be  found  by  our  prefent  Tables  to  agree  ex- 
“  a&ly  with  ancient  observations,  by  realon  of 
cc  the  great  Anomalies  in  the  lunar  motions;  which 
“  appears  an  inconteftible  demonftration  of  the 
“  non-eternity  of  the  Univerfe.  For  it  feems  con- 
“  firmed  by  undeniable  proofs,  that  the  Moon  now 
“  finifhes  her  period  in  lefs  time  than  formerly, 
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cc  and  will  continue  by  the  centripetal  law  to  ap- 
cc  proach  nearer  and  nearer  the  Earth,  and  to  go 
cc  Tooner  and  fooner  round  it:  nor  will  the  centri- 
u  fugal  power  be  fufficient  to  compenfatc  the  dif- 
<c  ferent  gravitations  of  fuch  an  affcmblage  of  bo- 
cc  dies  as  conftitute  the  folar  fyftem,  which  would 
<c  come  to  ruin  of  itfelf,  without  fome  new  regula- 
tc  tion  and  adjuftment  of  their  original  motions*. 

324.  “  We  are  credibly  informed  from  the  tefti-  th 
c<  mony  of  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a  total  Ecl 
cc  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  predicted  by  Thales  to  hap- 
cc  pen  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  48th  7  Olympiad, 

“  either 

*  There  are  two  ancient  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon,  recorded 
by  Ptolemy  from  Hipparchus ,  which  afford  an  undeniable  proof 
of  the  Moon’s  acceleration.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  obferved  at 
Babylon ,  December  the  2zd,  in  the  year  before  Christ  383: 
when  the  Moon  began  to  be  eclipfed  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  Sun  rofe,  and  the  Eclipfe  was  not  over  before  the  Moon 
fet :  but  by  moft  of  our  Agronomical  Tables,  the  Moon  was 
Yet  at  Babylon  half  an  hour  before  the  Eclipfe  began;  in  which 
cafe,  there  could  have  been  no  poffibility  of  obferving  it.  The 
fecond  Eclipfe  was  obferved  a t  Alexandria,  September  the  22d, 
the  year  before  Christ  201;  where  the  Moon  rofe  fo  much, 
eclipfed,  that  the  Eclipfe  mult  have  begin  about  half  an  hour 
before  fhe  rofe:  whereas,  by  moft  of  our  Tables,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  Eclipfe  was  not  till  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
Moon  rofe  at  Alexandria.  Had  thefe  Eclipfes  begun  and 
ended  while  the  Sun  was  below  the  Horizon,  we  might  have 
imagined,  that  as  the  ancients  had  no  certain  way  of  meafur- 
ing  time,  they  might  have  been  fo  far  miftaken  in  the  hours, 
that  we  could  not  have  laid  any  ftrefs  on  the  accounts  given  by 
them.  But,  as  in  the  firft  Eclipfe  the  Moon  was  fet,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Sun  rifen,  before  it  was  over;  and  in  the  fecond 
Eclipfe  the  Sun  was  fet,  and  the  Moon  notrifen,  till  fometime 
after  it  began  :  thefe  are  fuch  circumftances  as  the  obfervers 
could  not  pofiibly  be  miftaken  in.  Mr.  Struyk,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Catalogue,  notwithftanding  the  exprefs  words  of  Ptolemy , 
puts  down  thefe  two  Eclipfes  as  obferved  at  Athens',  where 
they  might  have  been  feen  as  above,  without  any  acceleration 
of  the  Moon’s  motion  :  Athens  being  20  degrees  Weft  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  7  degrees  Weft  of  Alexandria. 

f  Each  Olympiad  began  at  the  time  of  Full  Moon  next  after 
the  Summer  Solftice,  and  lafted  four  years,  which  were  of  un¬ 
equal  lengths,  becaufe  the  time  of  Full  Moon  differs  1 1  days 
£yery  year;  fo  that  they  might  fome  times  begin  on  the  next 
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tc  cither  at  Sardis  or  Miletus  \nAfia,  where  Thales 
c{  then  refided.  That  year  correfponds  to  the 
u  585th  year  before  Chrift  ;  when  accordingly 
i(  there  happened  a  very  fignal  eclipfe  of  the  Sun* 
<c  on  the  28th  of  May,  anfwering  to  the  prefent 
10th  of  that  month  central  through  North 
ct  America ,  the  South  parts  of  France,  Italy ,  &c.  as 
far  as  Athens,  or  the  Ides  in  the  Algean  Sea; 
<(  which  is  thefartheft  that  even  the  Caroline  Tables 
€<  carry  it;  and  confequently  make  it  invisible  to 
<c  any  part  of  Afia,  in  the  total  charadter;  though 
1  have  good  reafons  to  believe  that  it  extended 
iS  to  Babylon,  and  wentdown  central  over  that  city. 
We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  it  was  fet 

w  * 
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day  after  the  Solftice,  and  at  other  times  not  till  four  weeks 
after  it.  The  firft  Olympiad  began  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
Period  3938,  which  was  776  years  before  the  fir  ft  year  of 
Christ,  or  775  before  the  year  of  his  birth;  and  the  laft 
Olympiad ,  which  was  the  293d,  began  A.  D .  393.  At  the 
expiration  of  each  Olympiad,  the  Olympic  Games  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Elean  fields,  near  the  river  Alpbeus  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus  (now  Morea)  in  honour  of  jup  1  t  e  r.  Oly  mp u  s.  See 
Strauchius’s  Bre'-viarium  Chronologicum p.  247  —  25  j. 

*  The  reader  may  probably  find  it  difficult  to  underftand 
why  Mr.  Smith  fhould  reckon  this  Eclipfe  to  have  been  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad ,  as  it  was  only  in  the  end  of  the 
third  year:  and  alfo  why  the  28th  of  May,  in  the  585th  year 
before  Christ,  fhould  anfwer  to  the  prefent  10th  of  that 
month.  But  we  hope  the  following  explanation  will  remove 
thefe  difficulties. 

The  month  of  May  (when  the  Sun  was  eclipfed)  in  the  585th 
year  before  the  firit  year  of  Christ,  which  was  a  leap-year, 
fell  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad ; 
and  the  fourth  year  of  that  Olyt/ipiad  began  at  the  Summer 
Solftice  following:  but  perhaps  Mr.  Smith  begins  the  year  of 
the  Olympiad  from  ^January,  in  order  to  make  them  correfpond 
more  reaoily  with  ^Julian  Years ;  and  fo  reckons  the  month  of 
May ,  wffien  the  Eclipfe  happened,  to  be  in  the  fourth  year  of 
that  Olympiad. 

T  he  Place  or  Longitude  of  the  Sun  at  that  time  was  ft  290 
43'  17",  to  which  fame  place  the  Sun  returned  (after  23Q0 
years,  <viz.)  A.  D.  1716,  on  May  f  5h  6m  after  roon  :  fo 
that,  with  refpefl  to  the  Sun’s  place,  the  9th  of  May  1716, 
anfwers  to  the  28th  of  May  in  the  585th  year  before  the  firft 
year  of  Christ  ;  that  is,  the  Sun  had  the  fame  Longitude  on 
both  thofe  days, 
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before  it  patted  Sardis  and  the  Aftatic  towns, 
where  the  predi<ftor  lived  ;  becaufe  an  in vifible 
Eclipfe  could  have  been  of  no  fervice  to  demon- 
<c  ftrate  his  ability  in  Aftronomical  Sciences  to  his 
countrymen/as  it  could  give  no  proofofitsreality. 

324.  “  For  a  further  iliuftration  Thucydides 
relates  that  a  folar  Eclipfe  happened  on  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  day  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  firft  year  of 

“  the  Peloponnefian  war,  fo  great,  that  the  Stars  ap- 
<c  peared.  Rhodius  was  viftor  in  the  Olympic 
<f  games  the  fourth  year  of  the  faid  war,  being  alfo 
u  the  fourth  of  the  87  th  Olympiad ,  on  the  428  th 
cc  year  before  Christ.  So  that  the  Eclipfe  mult 
€<  have  happened  in  the  431ft  year  before  Christ  ; 
<c  and  by  computation  it  appears,  that  on  the  3d 
€C  of  Auguft  there  was  a  fignal  Eclipfe  which  would 
c<  have  patted  over  Athens y  central  about  6  in  the 
cc  evening,  but  which  our  prefent  Tables  bringno 
<c  farther  than  the  ancient  Syrtes  on  the  African 
coaft,  above  400  miles  from  Athens  5  which 
cc  fuffering  in  that  cafe  but  9  Digits,  could  by  no 
*f  means  exhibit  the  remarkable  darknefs  recited 
<(  by  this  hiftorian;  the  center  therefore  feems  to 
have  patted  Athens  about  6  in  the  evening,  and 
te  probably  might  go  down  about  Jerufalem ,  or 
(C  near  it,  contrary  to  the  conftrudlion  of  the  pr«- 
Cf  fent  Tables.  I  have  only  obviated  thefe  things 
cc  by  way  of  caution  to  the  prefent  Aftronomers, 
tc  in  re-computing  ancientEclipfesj  and  refer  them 
*c  to  examine  the  Eclipfe  of  Niciasy  fo  fatal  to  the 
<c  Athenian  fleet  that  which  overthrew  the  Afa- 
cc  cedonian  Army  f,  C 3c A  So  far  Mr.  Smith. 

325.  in  any  year,  the  number  ofEclipfesof  both 
Luminaries  cannot  be  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than 
feven ;  the  moft  ufual  number  is  four,  and  it  is 
very  rare  to  have  more  than  fix.  For  the  Sun 
paffes  by  both  the  Nodes  but  once  a  year,  unlefs 
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he  paffes  by  one  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  5  and  if  he  does,  he  will  pafs  by  the  fame  Node 
again  a  little  before  the  year  be  fimfhed  $  becaufe 
as  thefe  points  move  19J.  degrees  backward  every 
year,  the  Sun  will  come  to  either  of  them  1 73  days 
after  the  other,  §  319,  And  when  either  Node  is 
within  17  degrees  of  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  New 
Moon,  the  Sun  will  be  eclipfed,  At  the  fubfe- 
quent  oppofition,  the  Moon  will  be  eclipfed  in  the 
other  Node;  and  come  round  to  the  next  conjunc¬ 
tion  again  ere  the  former  Node  be  17  degrees  pad 
the  Sun,  and  will  therefore  eclipfe  him  again. 
When  three  Eclipfes  fall  about  either  Node,  the 
like  number  generally  falls  about  the  oppofue;  as 
the  Sun  comes  to  it  in  173  days  afterward ;  and 
fix  Lunations  contain  but  four  days  more.  Thus 
there  may  be  two  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  one  of 
the  Moon  about  each  of  her  Nodes.  But  when  the 
Moon  changes  in  either  of  the  Nodes,  fhe  cannot 
be  near  enough  the  other  Node  at  the  next  Full 
to  be  eclipfed  ;  and  in  fix  lunar  months  afterward 
file  w  ill  change  near  the  other  Node:  in  thefe  cafes 
there  can  be  but  two  Eclipfes  in  a  year,  and  they 
are  both  of  the  Sun. 

326.  A  longer  period  than  the  above  mentioned, 
§  320,  for  comparing  and  examining  Eclipfes  which 
happened  at  long  intervals  of  time,  is  557  years  21 
days  18  hours  30  minutes  ii  feconds,  in  which 
time  there  are  6890  mean  Lunations :  and  the  Sun 
and  Node  meet  again  fo  nearly  as  to  be  but  1 1  fe¬ 
conds  diftant;  but  then  it  is  not  the  fame  Eclipfe 
that  returns,  as  in  the  lEorter  period  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

.  \ 

327.  We  fhall  fubjoin  a  catalogue  of  Eclipfes 
recorded  in  hiftory,  from  721  years  before  Christ 
to  A,  D.  1485  ;  of  computed  Eclipfes  from  1485 
to  1700 ;  and  of  all  the  Eclipfes  vifible  in  Europe 
from  1700  to  1800.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Catalogue  to  A.  D.  1485,  the  Eclipfes  are  taken 
from  Struyk/s  Introduction  to  univerfal  Geography 5 

as 
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as  that  indefatigable  author  has,  with  much  labour, 
collected  them  from  Ptolemy ,  Thucydides ,  Plutarch, 
Calvifius ,  Xenophon ,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Juft  in ,  Ptf/y- 
T/Y&j  Livius ,  Cicero ,  Luc  anus,  Theophanes ,  DA 
<?#  Cajftus ,  and  many  others.  From  1485  to  1700  the 
Eclipfes  are  taken  from  Ricciolus’s  Almageft:  and 
from  1700  to  1800  from  E'  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates . 
Thofe  from  Struyk  have  all  the  places  mentioned 
where  they  were  oblerved:  Thofe  from  the  French 
authors,  tt/s.  the  religious  Benedidlines  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  3*/.  Maur ,  are  fitted  to  the  Meridian  of 
Paris:  And  concerning  thofe  from  Ricciolus ,  that 
author  gives  the  following  account: 

fC  Becaufe  it  is  of  great  ufe  for  fixing  the  Cycles 
or  Revolutions  of  Eclipfes,  to  have  at  hand,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  calculation,  a  lift  of  lucceftive 
Eclipfes  for  many  years,  computed  by  authors  of 
Ephemerides ,  although  from  T  ables  not  perfedt  in 
all  refpedls,  I  fhall,  for  the  benefit  of  Aftronomers, 
give  a  fummary  colledfion  of  fuch.  The  authors  1 
extradt  from  are,  an  anonymous  one  who  publifhed 
Ephemerides  from  1484  to  1 506  inciuftve  :  Jacobus 
PtlaumeirmdJo.Sttefierinus ,  to  the  Meridian  ofUlm, 
from  1507  to  1534:  Lucas  Gauricus ,  to  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  45  degrees,  from  153410  1551:  Peter 
Appian ,  to  the  Meridian  of  Leyjing ,  from  1538  to 
1578:  Jo.  St  after  us  >  to  the  Meridian  of  Pubing, 
from  1543  to  1554:  Petrus  Pitatus,  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian  of  Venice y  from  1544  to  1 556:  Georgius  Joa- 
chimus  Rheticusy  for  the  year  1551:  Nicholas  Simus} 
to  the  Meridian  of  Bologna ,  from  1552  to  1568  : 
Michael Meeftiin,  to  the  Meridian  of  Tubingy  from 
1557  to  1590:  Jo.  StadiuSy  to  the  Meridian  of 
Antwerp ,  from  1554  to  1574:  Jo.  Antoninus  Magi - 
nuSy  to  the  Meridian  of  Venice y  from  1581  to  1630: 
DavidOrigan ,  to  the  Meridian  of  Franckfort  on  the 
Oder,  from  159 5  to  1604:  Andrew  Argol ,  to  the 
Meridian  of  Romey  from  1630  to  1700:  Francifcus 
MontebrunuSy  to  the  Meridian  of  Bologna,  from  1461 
to  1660:  Among  which, S tadius ,  Maftlin,  zndMa- 

gin  us. 
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g.tnuSy  ufed  the  Prutenic  Tables  $  Origin  the  Prut&- 
nic  and  Ty  chonic ;  Montebrunus  the  Lanjbergian ,  as 
likewife  thofe  of  Durat .  Almofl  all  the  reft  the 
Alphcnfine. 

But  that  the  places  may  readily  be  known  for 
which  thefe  Eclipfes  were  computed,  and  from  what 
Tables,  confult  the  following  Lift,  in  which  the 
years  inclufive  are  alfo  fet  down. 

From  To 

1485  1506  The  place  and  author  unknown. 

1507  1553  Ulm  in  Suabia ,  from  the  Alphcnfine* 
1554  157 6  Antwerp,  from  the  Prutenic . 
x 57 7  1585  Tubing ,  from  the  Prutenic . 

1586  1594  Venice y  from  the  Prutenic. 

3  595  idoo  Franckfort  on  the  Oder3  from  t he  Pru¬ 
tenic. 

1601  1640  Franckfort  on  the  Oder3  from  the  Ty- 

chonic . 

1641  1660  Bologna3  from  the  Lanfbergian. 

1661  1700  Rome ,  from  the  Ty  chonic  A 

So  far  Ricciolus* 

N.  B.  The  Eclipfes  marked  with  an  Afterifk  are 
not  in  Ricciolus’s  Catalogue,  but  are  fupplied 
from  Id  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates . 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Catalogue  to  A .  D* 
3700,  the  time  is  reckoned  from  the  noon  of  the 
day  mentioned  to  the  noon  of  the  following  day; 
but  from  1700  to  jHoo  the  time  is  fet  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  common  way  of  reckoning.  Thofe 
marked  Pekin  and  Canton  are  Eclipfes  from  the 
Chinefe  chronology  according  to  Struyk  ;  and 
throughout  the  Table  this  mark  &  fignifies  Sun , 
and  this  D  Moon, 
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Bet. 

Chr. 

Eclipfes  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  feen  at 

M.  &  D.! 

Middle  1 
H.  M. 

Digits  j 
eclipfed 

7  2  1' 

Babylon 

D 

March 

1 

!9 

10 

34 

Total 

72C 

Babylon 

D 

March 

8 

1 1 

56 

1  5i 

72C 

Babylon 

D 

Sept. 

1 

10 

18 

5  4j 

62 1 

Babylon 

» 

April 

2  i 

18 

22 

2  3t 

t>2* 

Babylon 

D 

J  ul7 

1 6 

12 

47 

7  24 

502 

Babylon 

3) 

Nov. 

it, 

s 

12 

2 1 

1  S21 

49 

Babylon 

D 

April 

25 

12 

12 

1  44 

43 1 

Athens 

0 

Aug. 

3 

6 

35 

1 1  0 

425 

Athens  ' 

D 

oa. 

9 

6 

45 

Total 

4Z4 

Athens 

0 

March 

20 

20 

l7 

9  0 

4*3 

Athens 

D 

Aug. 

27 

10 

Total 

406 

Athens 

D 

April 

*5 

8 

5° 

Total 

4°4 

Athens 

0 

Sept. 

2 

21 

1 2 

8  40 

4°3 

Pekin 

0 

Aug. 

28 

5 

53 

10  40 

394 

G  0  i  d  e 

0 

[Aug. 

13 

22 

J7 

1 1  0 

383 

Athens 

3) 

Dec. 

22 

*9 

6 

2  1 

382 

Athens 

D 

June 

18 

8 

54 

6  15 

382 

Athens 

D 

Dec. 

12 

30 

21 

Total  ; 

364 

Thebes 

0 

ju|y 

1 2 

23 

5 1 

6  10 

357 

Syracufe 

0 

Eeb. 

28 

22 

3  33* 

357 

Zant 

D. 

Aug. 

29 

7 

29 

4  21 

34° 

Zant 

0 

Sept. 

14 

18 

— 

9  0 

33  1 

Arbela 

P 

Sept. 

20 

1 0 

9 

Total  ; 

3 10 

Sicily  ifiand 

0 

Aug. 

l4 

20 

5 

10  22 

219 

IMylia 

D 

March 

19 

14 

5 

Total 

2 1  BjPergamos 

D 

Sept. 

1 

riiing 

Total 

2  1 7iSardinia 

Feb. 

1 1 

I 

57 

9  6 

203'Fruiini 

0 

May 

6 

2 

52 

5  4° 

202 

Cumis 

0 

Q<R. 

18 

22 

24 

1  0 

20 1 

Athens 

D 

Sept. 

22 

7 

14 

8  58 

200 

Athens 

D 

March 

19 

1 3 

9 

Total 

200;  Athens 

1) 

Sept. 

1 1 

14 

48 

Total 

ipSjRome 

€7 

Aug. 

6 

i  9o!Rome 

0 

March 

13 

18 

— 

1 1  c 

188 

jRome 

0 

July 

1 6 

20 

38 

10  548 

174 

Athens 

D 

April 

3° 

H 

33 

7  '7*1 

1 68  Macedonia 

D 

June 

21 

8 

2 

Total 

1 4.1 

[Rhodes 

D 

Jan. 

27 

10 

8 

3  26 

104 

]  Rome 

Juiy 

18 

22 

c 

11  52 

6  3 

Rome 

D 

oa. 

27 

6 

22 

Total 

60'Gibrahar 

0 

March 

16 

fetting 

Central 

5  4!  Can  ton 

0 

May 

9 

3 

41 

Total 

5  1 

,Rome 

0 

March 

7 

2 

1 2 

9  0 

I  48jRome 

D 

Jan. 

18 

3  0 

0 

Total 

|  45'Rome 

D 

Nov. 

6 

14 

— — 

Total  | 

1  36lRome 

0 

Ma  v 

19 

1 

.  52 
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Bef. 

Chr. 

Eclipies  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  feen  at 

M.  &  D. 

1 

Middle 

Hi  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

3 1 

Rome 

0 

Aug. 

20 

fetting 

Gr-EcJ. 

29 

Canton 

0 

Jan. 

5 

4 

2 

1 1  0 

28 

Pekin 

0 

June 

18 

23 

48 

Total 

26 

Canton 

0 

oa. 

23 

4 

16 

11  15 

24 

Pekin 

0 

April 

7 

4 

1 1 

2  0 

16 

Pekin 

0 

Nov. 

1 

5 

M 

2  8 

2 

Canton 

0 

Feb. 

1 

20 

8 

1 1  42 

Aft. 

Chr. 

1 

Pekin 

0 

June 

10 

1 

10 

"  43 

5 

Rome 

0 

March 

28 

4 

M 

4  45 

14 

Panonia 

D 

Sept. 

26 

M 

M 

Total 

27 

Canton 

0 

Ju,y 

22 

8 

56 

Total 

3° 

Canton 

0 

Nov. 

1 3 

*9 

zo 

10  30 

4° 

Pekin 

0 

April 

3° 

5 

5° 

7  34 

45 

PvOme 

0 

Ju|y 

3 1 

22 

1 

5  J7 

46 

Pekin 

0 

July 

21 

22 

25 

2  10 

46 

Rome 

D 

Dec. 

31 

9 

52 

Total 

49 

Pekin 

0 

May 

20 

7 

16 

10  8 

53 

Canton 

0!  March 

8 

20 

42 

1 1  6 

55 

Pekin 

0 

July 

12 

21 

50 

6  40 

56 

Canton 

Dec. 

2  5 

0 

28 

9  2C 

59 

Rome 

0April 

30 

3 

8 

to  38 

60 

Canton 

©oa. 

*3 

3 

3 1 

to  30 

65 

Canton 

0 

Dec. 

*5 

2 1 

5° 

10  23 

69 

Rome 

1) 

oa. 

18 

10 

43 

10  4Q 

70 

Cantors 

C^jSept. 

22 

2 1 

*3 

8  26 

71 

Rome 

D 

March 

4 

8 

32 

6  0 

95 

Ephefus 

0 

May 

21 

1  0 

1  2  c 

Alexandria 

)) 

April 

5 

9 

16 

1  44 

M3 

Alexandria 

D 

May 

6 

1 1 

44 

Total 

1 34 

Alexandria 

D 

oa. 

20 

1 1 

5 

IO  19 

1 16 

Alexandria 

D 

March 

5 

1  5 

56 

5  M 

J 

2^7 

Bologna 

0 

April 

1 2 

Total 

238 

Rome 

April 

1 

20 

20 

8  45 

290 

Carthage 

0 

May 

*5 

3 

20 

1  I  20 

»  1 

3°  4 

Rome 

D 

Aug. 

31 

9 

36 

Total 

3 16 

Cor  ftantinople 

0 

Dec. 

3° 

*9 

53 

2  18 

334 

Toledo 

July 

M 

at  noon 

Centra! : 

348 

Constantinople 

oa. 

8 

*9 

24 

8  c 

360 

Ifpahan 

0 

Aug. 

2  7 

18 

0 

Central 

364 

Alexandria 

D 

Nov. 

25 

M 

24 

Total 

401 

Rome 

June 

1 1 

Total 

401 

Rome 

» 

Dec. 

6 

12 

*5 

Total 

4.02 

Rome 

D 

jure 

1 

8 

4-3 

li  0  2 
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Aft. 

Chr. 

Eclipfes  of  the  Sui 
and  Moon  feen  at 

’ 

M.  &  D 

Middle 

H.  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

402 

Rome 

0 

Nov. 

IC 

20 

33 

io  30 

44  7 

Compoftello 

0 

Dec. 

23 

0 

46 

I  - — 

4  5 1 

ICompoftello 

D 

April 

1 

1 6 

34 

19  52 

45;1 

1  Compoftello 

3) 

Sept. 

26 

6 

30 

0  2 

458 

Chaves 

O 

May 

27 

23 

16 

18  5, 

462 

Compoftello 

D 

March 

1 

*3 

2 

11  11 

464 

Chaves 

& 

July 

19 

‘9 

1 

10  15 

484 

Conftantinople 

Jan. 

*3 

*9 

53 

10  0 

486 

Conftantinople 

0 

May 

19 

1 

10 

5  J5 

497 

Conftantinople 

0 

April 

18 

6 

<; 

'7  57 

5 12 

Conftantinople 

£ 

June 

28 

?3 

8 

I  50 

538 

England 

0 

Feb. 

14 

*9 

— 

8  23 

540 

London 

£ 

June 

l9 

20 

*5 

8  — 

577 

fours 

3) 

Dec. 

10 

l7 

28 

6  46 

58. 

Paris 

3) 

April 

4 

*3 

33 

6  42 

582 

Paris 

3) 

Sept. 

*7 

1 2 

4l 

Total 

590 

Paris 

3) 

oa. 

18 

6 

3° 

9  25 

592 

Conftantinople 

0 

March 

18 

22 

6 

10  0 

603 

Paris 

0 

Aug. 

12 

3 

3 

1 1  20 

622 

Conftantinople 

3) 

Feb, 

1 

1 1 

28 

Total 

644 

Paris 

0 

Nov. 

5 

0 

3° 

9  53 

680 

Paris 

D 

June 

l7 

12 

30 

Total 

683 'Paris 

3) 

April 

16 

1 1 

3° 

Total 

693 

Conftantinople 

0 

oa. 

4 

2  3 

54 

11  54 

71  e> 

Conftantinople 

3) 

Jan. 

13 

7 

Total 

7*8 

Conftantinople 

0 

June 

3 

1 

*5 

Total 

733 

England 

0 

Aug. 

13 

20 

11  1  1 

734 

England 

3) 

Jan. 

23 

*4 

— 

Total 

752 

England 

3) 

July 

3° 

*3 

— 

Total 

753 

England 

0 

June 

8 

22 

— 

io  35 

753 

England 

D 

Jan. 

23 

lS 

■ — 

Total 

760 

England 

0 

Aug. 

*5 

4 

— 

8  15 

760 

London 

3) 

Aug. 

30 

5 

5° 

10  40 

764 

England 

0 

June 

4 

at  noon 

7  15 

770 

London 

3) 

Feb. 

H 

7 

12 

Total 

774 

Rome 

3) 

Nov. 

22 

H 

37 

1 1  58 

784 

London 

3) 

No  7. 

1 

H- 

2 

Total 

787 

Conftantinople 

0 

Sept. 

14 

20 

43 

9  47 

796 

Conftantinople 

3) 

March 

27 

16 

22 

Total 

800 

Rome 

3) 

Jan. 

15 

9 

0 

10  17 

807 

Angoulefme 

0 

Feb. 

10 

21 

24 

9  42 

807 

Paris 

3) 

Feb. 

25 

1 3 

43 

Total 

807 

Paris 

D 

Aug. 

21 

JO 

20 

Total 

809 

Paris 

0 

July 

15 

21 

33 

8  8 

809 

Paris 

3) 

Dec. 

25 

8 

Total 

810 

Paris 

3) 

June 

20 

8 

-J 

Total 

S  Struyk’s 
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[Aft. 

Chr 

Lciipfes  of  the  Sun 

and  Moon  feen  at 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 
H.  M. 

Digits 

2clipfed 

810 

Paris 

0 

Mov. 

3° 

0 

12 

Total 

810 

Paris 

D 

Dec. 

14 

8 

— 

Total 

812 

Conftantinople 

0 

May 

14 

2 

13 

9  — 

813 

Cappadocia 

& 

May 

3 

17 

5 

10  35 

817 

Paris 

3) 

Feb. 

a  5 

5 

42 

Total 

818 

Paris 

m 

July 

6 

18 

— 

6  35 

820 

Paris 

D 

Nov. 

23 

6 

26 

Total 

824 

Paris 

3) 

March  18 

7 

55 

Total 

828 

Paris 

D 

June 

3° 

>5 

Total 

828 

Paris 

D 

Dec. 

24 

*3 

45 

Total 

831 

Paris 

D 

April 

3° 

6 

19 

1 1  8 

831 

Paris 

e 

May 

J5 

23 

■ — 

4  24 

831 

Paris 

D 

oa. 

24 

1 1 

18 

Total 

832 

Paris 

D 

April 

18 

9 

0 

Total 

840 

Paris 

0 

May 

4 

23 

22 

9  20 

841 

Paris 

0 

Oa. 

*7 

18 

58 

5  24 

842 

Paris 

D 

March 

29 

14 

38 

Total 

1  843 

Paris 

D 

March 

19 

7 

1 

Total 

861 

Paris 

D 

March 

29 

15 

7 

Total 

878 

Paris 

1) 

oa. 

14 

16 

Total 

.  878 

Paris 

oa. 

29 

1 

— 

1 1  14 

883 

Arrafla 

D 

July 

23 

7 

44 

1 1  — 

889 

Conftantinople 

Q 

April 

3 

17 

52 

9  23 

■  891 

Conftantinople 

0 

Aug. 

7 

23 

48 

10  30, 

901 

Arracta 

D 

Aug. 

2 

15 

7 

Total 

9°  4 

London 

D 

May 

3 1 

1 1 

47 

Total 

904 

London 

D 

Nov. 

25 

9 

0 

Total 

912 

London 

D 

Jan. 

6 

15 

12 

Total 

926 

Paris 

3) 

March 

31 

15 

17 

Total 

934 

Paris 

0 

April 

16 

4 

3° 

u  36 

939 

Paris 

July 

18 

*9 

45 

10  7 

955 

Paris 

D 

Sept. 

4 

1 1 

18 

Total 

961 

Rhemes 

May 

16 

20 

T3 

9  18 

97  0 

Conftantinople 

0 

May 

7 

18 

38 

1 1  22 

976 

London 

D 

July 

13 

*5 

7 

Total 

985 

Medina 

July 

20 

3 

52 

4  10 

989 

Conftantinople 

May 

28 

6 

54 

8  40 

990 

Fulda 

3) 

April 

12 

10 

22 

9  5 

99c 

Fulda 

3) 

Odt. 

6 

J5 

4 

1  10 

99° 

Conftantinople 

oa. 

21 

0 

45 

10  5 

995 

Auglburgh 

3) 

July 

H 

1 1 

27 

Total  v 

1009 

Ferrara 

3) 

oa. 

6 

1 1 

38 

Total 

1010 

Medina 

D 

March  18 

5 

4i 

9  12 

1016 

Nimeguen 

Nov. 

16 

16 

39 

Total 

1017 

Nimeguen 

Q 

oa. 

22 

2 

8 

6  — 

1020 

Cologne 

3) 

Sept. 

A 

1 1 

38 

Total 

Struyk*3 
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Aft. 

Chr, 

Eclipies  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  feen  at 

M.  & 

D 

Middle 
cl.  M 

Digits 
.  eclipfed 

102  l 

London 

0 

Jan. 

23 

2.3 

29 

I  1  — • 

io3° 

Rome 

D 

Feb. 

20 

1 1 

43 

Total 

1031 

Paris 

D 

Feb. 

9 

1 1 

5 1 

Total 

I033 

Paris 

P 

Dec. 

8 

1  1 

1  j 

9  17 

io34 

Milan 

D 

June 

4 

9 

8 

>,  Total 

io37 

Paris 

April 

*7 

20 

45 

i0  45 J 

1039 

Auxerre 

0 

Aug. 

2  I 

23 

40 

U  5 

1 042 

Rome 

3> 

Jan. 

8 

16 

39 

Total 

(  1044 

Auxerre 

D 

Nov. 

7 

16 

12 

10  j 

i044 

Cluny 

0 

Nov. 

21 

22 

12 

In  — 

1056 

Nuremburg 

D 

April 

2 

12 

9 

Total 

1063 

Rome 

D 

Nov. 

8 

12 

16 

Total 

1074 

Augfburgh 

D 

oa. 

7 

10 

*3 

Total 

1080 

Con  flan  tinople 

D 

Nov. 

29 

1 1 

12 

9  36  j 

10  2 

1082 

London 

3) 

May 

14 

10 

32 

1086 

Conftantinople 

Feb. 

16 

4 

7 

Total 

1089 

Naples 

D 

June 

25 

6 

6 

Total  k 

'io93 

Augfburgh 

0 

Sept. 

22 

22 

35 

10  12 ; 

1096 

Gembluors 

D 

Feb. 

10 

1 6 

4 

Total 

1096 

Augfburgh 

D 

Aug. 

6 

8 

21 

Total 

1098 

Augfburgh 

0 

Dec. 

25 

1 

25 

0  12  ‘ 

io99 

Naplts 

D 

^ov. 

3° 

4 

58 

Total 

1103 

Rome 

D 

Sept. 

l7 

10 

18 

Total 

1 106 

Erfurd 

D 

>iy 

•7 

11 

28 

11  54 

1 107 

Naples 

3) 

Jan. 

10 

13 

16 

Total  1 

1 109 

Erfurd 

0 

May 

31 

1 

3° 

JO  20 

1 1 10 

London 

3) 

May 

5 

(O 

5 1 

Total 

1 1 13 

Jerufalem 

0 

March  18 

*9 

0 

9  12 

1 1 14 

London 

3) 

Aug. 

*7 

*5 

5 

Total 

1 1  ly 

Triers 

3) 

June 

*5 

*3 

26 

Total 

my 

Triers 

3) 

Dec, 

10 

12 

5 1 

Total 

1 1 20 

Naples 

3) 

Nov. 

29 

15 

46 

4  1 1 

1121 

Triers 

3) 

Sept. 

27 

16 

87 

Total 

1 122 

Prague 

3) 

March  24 

1 1 

20 

3  49 

1124 

Erfurd 

3) 

Feb. 

1 

6 

43 

8  39' 

1124 

London 

0 

Aug. 

10 

23 

29 

9  i8! 

1132 

Erfurd 

3) 

[March 

3 

8 

H 

Total  ■ 

11 33  Prague 

3) 

Feb. 

20 

16 

41 

3  2  3 

1 1 35  London 

3) 

Dec. 

221 

20 

1 1 

Total 

1 142  Rome 

3) 

Feb. 

1 1 

H 

17 

8  3°, 

1  i43!Rom.e 

3) 

Feb. 

3 

6 

36 

Total 

1 147  Aaranches 

0 

oa. 

25 

22 

3S 

7  20 

1 149  Bar y  , 

3) 

March 

25 

13 

54 

5  29 

H5* 

Eimbeck 

3) 

Aug. 

28 

1 2 

4 

4  29 

1153 

Augfburgh 

0 

Jan. 

26 

0 

42 

j  j  __ 

1 1 54  Paris 

3) 

|  une 

- —  trx'm 

26 

16 

1 

Total 

S  2 
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Aft. 

Chr. 

iclipfes  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  feen  at 

1 

VI.  &  D. 

Vliddle 
ft.  M. « 

% 

;clipied 

1154 

3aris 

3) 

Dec. 

21 

8 

3° 

4  22 1 

1155 

Auranches 

D 

June 

16 

8 

45 

0  53 

1 160 

Rome 

D 

Aug. 

is 

7 

53 

6  49 

1 161 

Rome 

D 

Aug. 

7 

8 

1 1 

Total 

1 162 

Erfurd 

3) 

Feb. 

1 

6 

40 

5  56 

1162 

Erfurd 

D 

July 

27 

2 

3° 

4  11 

1163 

Mont  CafTm 

& 

July 

3 

7 

4° 

2  0 

1164 

Milan 

3) 

June 

6 

10 

0 

Total 

1168 

London 

3) 

Sept. 

18 

14 

0 

Total 

1 172 

Cologne 

3) 

Jan. 

1 1 

13 

3i 

Total 

1176 

Auranches 

D 

April 

25 

7 

2 

8  6 

1 1 76. 

Auranches 

3) 

oa. 

19 

1 1 

20 

8  S3 

1178 

Cologne 

3) 

March 

5 

fetting 

7  52 

M78 

Auranches 

3) 

Aug. 

29 

13 

52 

5  3i 

1178 

Cologne 

0 

Sept. 

12 

10  51 

11 79 

Cologne 

D 

Aug. 

18 

14 

28 

Total 

1180 

Auranches 

& 

Jan. 

28 

4 

14 

10  34! 

1 1 B 1 

Auranches 

& 

July 

13 

3 

15 

3  48 

1181 

Auranches 

3) 

Dec. 

22 

8 

58 

4  4° 

1185 

Rhemes 

& 

May 

1 

X 

53 

9  0 

1186 

Cologne 

3) 

April 

5 

6 

Total 

1186 

Franckfort 

0 

April 

20 

7 

19 

4  0 

1187 

Paris 

3) 

March 

25 

16 

17 

8  42 

1187 

England 

m 

Sept. 

3 

21 

54 

8  6 

1 189 

England 

D 

Feb. 

2 

10 

— — 

9  — 

1 191 

England 

0 

June 

23 

0 

20 

11  32 

1192 

France 

1) 

Nov. 

20 

H 

6  — 

I!93 

France 

3) 

Nov. 

10 

5 

27 

Total 

1194 

London 

0 

April 

22 

2 

15 

6  49 

1200 

London 

3) 

Jan. 

2 

l7 

2 

4  35 

1201 

London 

D 

June 

17 

IS 

i 

Total 

1204 

England 

3) 

April 

IS 

12 

35 

Total 

|l204 

Saltlburg 

D 

oa. 

IC 

6 

32 

Total 

1207 

Rhemes 

& 

Feb. 

27 

10 

5C 

10  20 

120S 

Rhemes 

D 

Feb. 

2 

5 

1C 

Total 

1211 

Vienna 

3) 

Nov. 

21 

!3 

57 

Total 

1215 

Cologne 

3) 

March  it 

15 

35 

Total 

I2lt 

Acre 

€ 

Feb. 

18 

21 

15 

11  36 

I2lt 

j  Acre 

D 

March  c 

9 

2S 

7  4 

I  2  5  £ 

Damietta 

3) 

July 

c 

>  9 

4^ 

>  1 1  31 

1222 

Rome 

D 

oa. 

22 

14 

2(5 

Total 

1222 

Colmar 

J 

April 

It 

3  8 

1 2 

11  0 

I22i 

l  Naples 

c 

'}  Dec. 

2> 

1  9 

55 

9  J9 

I23C 

5  Naples 

f  May 

1; 

5  17 

Total 

I23C 

3  London 

3) 

Nov. 

2 

1  13 

2] 

9  34 

.1232 

1  Rhemes 

.1 

\  oa. 

i-4 

>  4 

2( 

3  4  25 

Struyk’s 


Of  Eclipfes, 

Struyk’s  Catalogue  of  ECLIPSES. 


Aft. 

Chr. 

Eclipfes  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  feen  at 

M.  &  D. 

iMiadlc 

H.  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

I245 

Rhemes 

© 

July 

24 

*7 

47 

6  — 

I248 

London 

D 

June 

7 

8 

49 

Total 

I255 

London 

D 

July 

20 

9 

47 

Total 

I255 

Conftantinople 

© 

Dec. 

3° 

2 

52 

Annul 

I258 

Augfburgh 

D 

May 

18 

1 1 

J7 

Total 

I26l 

Vienna 

0 

March 

31 

22 

40 

9  8 

1262 

Vienna 

D 

March 

7 

5 

5° 

Total 

1262 

Vienna 

3) 

Aug. 

30 

H 

39 

Total 

I263 

Vienna 

D 

Feb. 

24 

6 

52 

6  29 

I263 

Augfburgh 

0 

Aug. 

5 

3 

24 

1 1  17 

I263 

Vienna 

D 

Aug. 

20 

7 

35 

9  7 

I265 

Vienna 

D 

Dec. 

23 

16 

25 

Total 

I267 

Conftantinople 

0 

May 

24 

23 

1 1 

1 1  40 

I27O 

Vienna 

0 

March 

22 

18 

47 

10  40 

I272 

Vienna 

D 

Aug. 

10 

7 

27 

8  S3 

I274 

Vienna 

D 

Jan. 

23 

10 

39 

9  25 

1275 

Lauben  , 

D 

Dec. 

4 

6 

20 

4  29 

1276 

Vienna 

D 

Nov. 

22 

iS 

— 

Total 

1277 

Vienna 

D 

May 

18 

Total 

1279 

Franckfort 

0 

April 

12 

6 

55 

10  6 

1280 

London 

D 

March 

l7 

12 

12 

Total 

1284 

Reggio 

D 

Dec. 

23 

16 

1 1 

9  13 

1290 

Wittemburg 

0 

Sept. 

5 

*9 

37 

10  30 

1291 

London 

D 

Feb. 

10 

2 

Total 

1302 

Conftantinople 

D 

Jan. 

14 

10 

25 

Total 

1307 

Ferrara 

0 

April 

2 

22 

18 

0  54 

i3°9 

London 

D 

Feb. 

24 

17 

44 

Total 

»3°9 

Lucca 

3) 

Aug. 

21 

10 

32 

Total 

13 10 

Wittemburg 

0 

Jan. 

3i 

2 

2 

10  10 

131° 

Torcello 

D 

Feb. 

14 

4 

8 

10  20 

131° 

Torcello 

D 

Aug. 

10 

*5 

33 

7  16 

1312 

Wittemburg 

0 

Ju,y 

4 

19 

49 

3  23 

1312 

Plaifance 

D 

Dec. 

*4 

7 

l9 

Total 

l3*3 

Torcello 

D 

Dec. 

3 

8 

58 

9  34 

1316 

Modena 

3) 

Oft. 

1 

H 

55 

Total 

1321 

Wittemburg 

0 

June 

25 

18 

1 

1 1  1 7 

1323 

Florence 

D 

May 

20 

!5 

24 

Total 

*324 

Florence 

D 

May 

9 

6 

3 

Total 

I324 

Wittemburg 

0 

April 

23 

6 

35 

8  8 

1327 

Conftantinople 

D 

Aug. 

31 

18 

26 

Total 

1328 

Conftantinople 

5 

Feb. 

25 

13 

47 

ii  — 

*3  3° 

Florence 

D 

June 

30 

l5 

10 

7  34 

133° 

Conftantinople 

0 

July 

16 

4 

5| 

10  43 

I33°] 

Prague 

D 

Dec. 

25 

*5 

49 

Total 

*33* 

Prague 

0 

Nov. 

29 

20 

26 

7  41 

[  33 1  Prague 

3) 

Dec. 

H 

18 

— 

1 1  — ~ 

S  3  Struyk’s 


Of  Eclipfes. 

Struyk’s  Catalogue  of  EC  LI  PSES. 


Aft. 

Chr 

Kcliples  of  tlie  5u  n  j 
and  Moon  Teen  a  t 

M.  & 

D. 

Middle 
H.  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

1 3  3  3 

Wittemburg 

9. 

May 

M 

3 

IO  18 

1 334 

Cefena 

D 

April 

'9 

10 

33 

Total 

!34* 

Conftantinople 

D 

Nov. 

23 

12 

23 

Total 

1 341 

Conftantinople 

0 

Dec. 

8 

22 

15 

6  30 

1 342 

Conftantinople 

D 

May 

20 

27 

Total 

*344 

Alexandria 

0 

oa. 

6 

1? 

40 

8  5; 

l349 

Wittemburg 

D 

June 

30 

12 

20 

T  otal 

1 3  5  4 

Wittemburg 

>vl«. 

Sept. 

16 

20 

45 

8  43 

1 356  Florence 

D 

Feb. 

16 

1 1 

43 

Total 

1361 

Conftantinople 

0 

May 

4 

22 

1 5 

8  54 

1 367 

Sienna 

D 

Jan. 

16 

8 

27 

Total 

1389 

Eugibio 

D 

Nov. 

3 

l7 

5 

Total 

>396 

Augfburgh 

0 

Jan. 

1 1 

0 

16 

6  22 

1396 

Augfburgh 

D 

June 

2 1 

1 1 

10 

Total 

'399 

Forii 

0 

oa. 

29 

0 

43 

9  — 

1406 

Conftantinople 

1) 

June 

1 

F3 

10  31 

1406 

Conftantinople 

0 

June 

J5 

18 

1 

11  38 

1408 

Forii 

0 

oa. 

18 

21 

47 

9  32 

1409 

Conftantinople 

0 

April 

*5 

3 

1 

10  48 

1410 

Vienna 

1) 

March 

2C 

13 

1 3 

Total 

I4IS 

Wittemburg 

0 

June 

6 

6 

43 

Total 

:  I419 

Franckfort 

0 

March 

25 

22 

5 

1  45 

I42I 

Forii 

D 

Feb. 

0 

8 

2 

Total 

I422 

Forii 

D 

Feb. 

6 

8 

26 

1 1  7 

I424 

Wittemburg 

0 

June 

26 

3 

57 

1 1  20 

H3I 

Forii 

0 

Feb. 

1 2 

2 

4 

1  39 

1 43  3 

Wittemburg 

0 

June 

17 

5 

Total 

1438 

Wittemburg 

0 

Sept. 

18 

20 

59 

8  7 

1442 

Rome 

1) 

Dec. 

17 

3 

59 

Total  , 

1448 

T  ubing 

0 

Aug. 

28 

22 

23 

8  53 

>45° 

Conftantinople 

D 

Ju]y 

24 

7 

19 

4'otal 

*457 

Vienna 

1) 

Sept. 

3 

1 1 

17 

Total 

1460 

Auftria 

D 

July 

3 

7 

3 1 

5  23 

1460 

Auftria 

0 

July 

17 

*7. 

32 

11  19 

1460 

Vienna 

D 

Dec. 

27 

l3 

3° 

Total 

1461 

Vienna 

D 

fune 

22 

1 1 

5° 

Total 

1461 

Rome 

D 

Dec. 

17 

Total 

1462 

Viterbo 

D 

June 

1 1 

15 

— 

7  38 

1462 

Viterbo 

0 

Nov. 

21 

0 

10 

2  6 

1464 

Padua 

3) 

April 

21 

12 

43 

Total 

1465 

Rome 

0 

Sept. 

20 

5 

15 

8  46 

>465 

Rome 

3) 

oa. 

4 

5 

12 

Total 

I469 

Rome 

3) 

Jan. 

27 

7 

9 

Total 

Nurimburg 

0 

March  16 

3 

53 

l.1.1  _= 

6  All 


Of  Eclip/es. 


a6$ 


All  the  following  ECLIPSES  are  taken  from  Ric- 
ciolus,  except  thofe  marked  with  an  Afterifk,  which 
are  from  Id  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates. 


'  Aft. 
Chr 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 

a.  m. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

Aft. 

Chr, 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 

H.  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

1486 

D 

Feb. 

18 

5 

4‘ 

Total 

1 508 

9.‘V 

V/ 

May 

29 

6 

# 

1486 

0 

March 

5 

17 

43 

9  0 

1508 

D 

June 

12 

‘7 

40 

Total 

1487 

D 

Feb. 

7 

‘5 

49 

Total 

‘5°9 

D 

June 

2 

i  1 

1 1 

7  0 

1487 

0 

Tuty 

20 

2 

6 

7  0 

■5°9 

O 

Nov. 

1 1 

22 

• — 

# 

1488 

D 

Jan. 

28 

6 

— 

# 

I5IO 

3) 

oa. 

16 

19 

— 

1488 

J«>y 

8 

‘7 

3° 

4  0 

1 5 1 1 

D 

oa. 

6 

1 1 

5° 

Total 

H89 

D 

Dec. 

7 

‘7 

4‘ 

Total 

1512 

> 

Sept. 

25 

3 

56 

Total 

'  1490 

0 

May 

‘9 

Noon 

1 5 1 3 

0 

March 

7 

0 

3° 

6  0 

1490 

D 

June 

2 

10 

6 

Total 

15*3 

0 

July 

30 

1 

~ 

# 

‘49° 

D 

Nov. 

26 

18 

25 

Total 

1 5 1 5 

3) 

Jan. 

2  9 

‘5 

18 

Total 

‘49‘ 

0 

iVi  arch 

8 

2 

‘9 

9 

1516 

D 

Jan. 

‘9 

6 

0 

Total 

1491 

D 

Nov. 

*5 

18 

— 

* 

1 516 

D 

July 

‘3 

1 1 

37 

Total 

1492 

0 

April 

26 

7 

— 

* 

1516 

0 

Dec. 

23 

3 

47 

3  0 

1492 

0 

oa. 

20 

23 

- — 

‘5*7 

0 

June 

18 

16 

— 

‘49  3 

D 

April 

1 

‘4 

0 

Total 

1 5 1 7 

D 

Nov. 

27 

‘9 

- — 

j 1 493 

0 

oa. 

IG 

2 

40 

8  0 

1518 

3) 

May 

24 

1 1 

‘9 

9  “ 

‘494 

0 

March 

7 

4 

1 2 

4  0 

1518 

0 

June 

7 

‘7 

56 

1 1  0 

1494 

D 

March  21 

‘4 

33 

Total 

1 5  f  9 

O 

May 

28 

1 

* 

‘494 

D 

Sept. 

‘4 

‘9 

45 

Total 

‘5  ‘9 

0 

oa. 

23 

4 

33 

6  0 

‘495 

D 

March  lo 

16 

— 

# 

*5  ‘9 

3) 

Nov. 

6 

6 

24 

Total 

■495 

0 

Aug; 

19 

‘7 

• — 

1520 

3) 

May 

2 

7 

— 

* 

1496 

D 

Jan. 

29 

14 

— 

* 

1520 

0 

oa. 

1 1 

5 

22 

3 

■497 

D 

Jan. 

18 

6 

3S 

Total 

1520 

D 

oa. 

25 

‘9 

— 

1497 

0 

I«iy 

29 

3 

2 

'  3  0 

1520 

3) 

March 

2 1 

‘7 

• — 

* 

‘499 

D 

June 

22 

‘7 

■ — 

1521 

0 

April 

6 

‘9 

■ — ■ 

# 

>4  99 

W 

Aug. 

23 

i3 

— 

* 

1521 

0 

Sept. 

3° 

3 

■ — 

* 

‘499 

1) 

Nov. 

‘7 

10 

— 

1522 

> 

Sept. 

5 

12 

‘7 

Total 

1 500 

0 

March  27 

In 

the 

Night 

1 5 2  3 

3) 

March 

1 

8 

26 

Total 

1500 

D 

April 

1 1 

At 

Noon 

1 5  23 

3) 

Aug. 

25 

‘5 

24 

Total 

1500 

D 

oa. 

5 

‘4 

2 

10  0 

1524 

0 

Feb. 

4 

1 

* 

1501 

» 

May 

2 

‘7 

49 

Total 

‘524 

3) 

Aug. 

16 

16 

— 

* 

1502 

0 

Sept. 

3° 

‘9 

45 

10  0 

1 525 

0 

Jan. 

23 

4 

- — 

# 

1502 

D 

oa. 

‘5 

12 

20 

2  0 

1 5 2  5 

3) 

July 

4 

10 

IG 

Total 

!5°3 

D 

March 

12 

9 

■*— 

# 

1 5  25 

3) 

Dec. 

29 

10 

46 

Total 

‘5°3 

0 

Sept. 

‘9 

22 

— 

1526 

3) 

Dec. 

18 

10 

30 

Total 

■5°4 

D 

Feb. 

29 

‘3 

36 

Total 

1527 

0 

Jan. 

2 

3 

- — 

# 

*5°4 

0 

March  16 

3 

— 

# 

1527 

3) 

Dec. 

7 

10 

— 

* 

1505 

D 

Aug. 

H 

8 

18 

Total 

1528 

0 

May 

‘7 

20 

— . 

# 

I5O6 

3) 

Feb. 

7 

15 

■— 

* 

1529 

3) 

oa. 

16 

20 

23 

1 1  £5 

I5°7 

0 

July 

20 

3 

1 1 

2  c 

‘530 

0 

March  28 

18 

23 

8  4 

I  5O6 

3) 

Aug. 

3 

10 

* 

■53° 

3) 

oa. 

6 

12 

1 1 

Total 

‘5°7 

0 

Jan. 

12 

19 

— 

‘S31 

3) 

April 

1 

7 

— 

.* 

1 508 

w 

Jan. 

2 

JL 

— 

* 

II 

0 

Aug. 

3° 

0 

4° 

3 

S  4  Kicciolus's 


264  Of  Eclipfes, 


Ricciolus’s  Catalogue  of  ECLIPSES, 


Aft. 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 

H.  M 

D  .  g  H  - 
eclipfed 

Aft 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 
H.  M 

Digits 

eclipfed 

1533 

D 

Aug. 

4 

1 1 

5° 

Total 

1556 

0 

Nov. 

1 

18 

0 

9  41 

1533 

0 

Aug. 

l9 

*7 

— 

# 

.556 

D 

Nov. 

16 

1 2 

44 

6  55 

1 5  34 

Jan. 

H 

1 

42 

5  45 

1 557 

0 

oa. 

20 

20 

— 

# 

1534 

D 

Jan. 

29 

*4 

25 

Total 

1558 

1) 

April 

2 

£  I 

0 

9  5° 

1 5  35 

0 

June 

3° 

Noon 

# 

>558 

0 

April 

18 

I 

— 

* 

»535 

D 

July 

8 

• — 

# 

*555 

D 

April 

1 6 

4 

5° 

Total 

1535 

0 

Dec. 

24 

2 

— 

* 

1  56g 

D 

March 

1 1 

*5 

40 

4  13 

1536 

0 

June 

18 

2 

2 

8  0 

1 560 

0 

Aug. 

21 

1 

0 

6  22 

*536 

3) 

LNOV. 

27 

6 

21 

10  i?i 

1560 

» 

Sept. 

3 

7 

— 

# 

1537 

3) 

May 

24 

8 

3 

Total 

156' 

0 

Feb. 

*3 

29 

— 

* 

1537 

0 

June 

7 

8 

— 

* 

1562 

0 

Feb. 

3 

5 

— 

*  «- 

*537 

D 

Nov. 

16 

‘4 

56 

Total 

I  S  62 

3) 

July 

*5 

*5 

5° 

Total 

■S38 

3) 

May 

*3 

*4 

24 

3  0 

1,63 

0 

Jan. 

22 

*9 

* 

1588 

D 

Nov. 

t 

3 1 

3  37 

«563 

*»■  ' 

f  une 

20 

4 

5° 

8  38 

1 5  39 

© 

April 

8 

4 

33 

9  0 

1 563 

D 

Ju'y 

5 

8 

4 

**  34 

1530 

O 

April 

6 

>7 

*5 

Total, 

1565 

0 

March 

7 

1 2 

53 

1541 

D 

March 

1  i 

16 

34 

Total 

1565 

3) 

May 

H 

16 

1541 

0 

Aug. 

21 

0 

56 

3 

i565 

D 

Nov. 

7 

1 2 

46 

1 1  46 

1 542 

3) 

March 

1 

8 

46 

1  38 

1366 

D 

3a. 

28 

5 

38 

Total 

1542 

0 

Aug. 

JO 

‘7 

■ — 

# 

150/ 

0 

April 

8 

23 

4 

6  34 

*543 

3) 

July 

*5 

1 6 

— 

* 

1567 

D 

>a. 

*7 

»3 

43 

2  40 

1 5  4  4 

3) 

Jan. 

9 

18 

*3 

Total 

1568 

>' 

viarch  28 

5 

# 

1544 

0 

Jan. 

25 

21 

16 

11  17 

1 5  69 

j> 

March 

2 

*5 

18 

Total 

1544 

3) 

Ju'y 

4 

8 

3* 

Total 

157° 

D 

Feb. 

20 

5 

46 

Total 

‘  54i 

3) 

Dec. 

28 

18 

27 

Total 

1570 

3) 

Aug. 

*5 

9 

*7 

Total 

1545 

0 

June 

8 

20 

48 

3  45 

1 5  7 1 

0 

Jan. 

25 

4 

* 

i545 

3) 

Dec. 

1 7 

18 

— 

1572 

0 

jan. 

*4 

*9 

— 

* 

15. 6 

0 

May 

30 

5 

— 

# 

1572 

3) 

June 

25 

9 

0 

5  26 

1546 

0 

Nov. 

22 

23 

— 

* 

*573 

0 

June 

28 

18 

• — 

# 

*547 

D 

May 

4 

10 

2  7 

8  0 

*573 

0 

Nov. 

24 

4 

— 

# 

1547 

3) 

oa. 

28 

4 

56 

11  34 

*573 

3) 

Dec. 

8 

6 

5* 

Total 

i547 

0 

Nov. 

12 

2 

9 

9  3° 

*574 

0 

Nov. 

*3 

3 

5° 

5  21 

i548 

0 

April 

8 

3 

— 

# 

15  75 

0 

May 

8 

6 

1548 

3) 

April 

22 

1 1 

24 

Total 

*575 

0 

Nov. 

2 

5 

— 

* 

*549 

3) 

April 

1 1 

lS 

*9 

2  0 

*576 

3) 

oa. 

7 

9 

45 

1 5  49 

3) 

v  a. 

6 

6 

— 

# 

*577 

I) 

April 

2 

8 

33 

Total 

1550 

March 

16 

20 

— 

# 

*5  77 

3) 

Sept. 

26 

*3 

4 

Total 

155' 

3) 

Feb. 

20 

8 

21 

Total 

1578 

3) 

Sept. 

*5 

*3 

4 

2  20 

■  5  5 1 

0 

Aug. 

3* 

2 

0 

I  52 

'579 

0 

Feb. 

15 

5 

4i 

8  36 

*553 

0 

jan. 

12 

22 

54 

I  22 

J579 

0 

Aug. 

20 

*9 

0 

* 

1 5  5  3 

0 

July 

10 

7 

— 

* 

1580 

3) 

Jan. 

3* 

10 

7 

Total 

*553 

3) 

July 

24 

16 

0 

O  31 

1581 

3) 

Jan. 

19 

9 

22 

Total 

‘554 

0 

June 

29 

6 

— - 

* 

1581 

3) 

July 

*5 

‘7 

5* 

Total 

*554 

3) 

Dec. 

8 

*3 

7 

IO  12 

z  382 

I) 

Jan. 

8 

IO 

29 

0  53 

1 55  5 

3) 

June 

4 

*5 

0 

Total 

1582 

0 

June 

9 

*7 

5 

7  5 

1  W 

0 

Nov. 

*3 

‘9 

* 

1583 

3) 

Nov. 

28 

21 

5 1 

Total 
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Aft. 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 
M.  H. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

AftT. 

Chr, 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 
H.  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

*584 

€f 

May 

9 

18. 

20 

3  36 

1601 

D 

June 

x5 

6 

18 

4 

52 

i584 

D 

Nov, 

*7 

<4 

lS 

Total 

1601 

0 

June 

29 

China 

4 

2  9 

1585 

0 

April 

29 

7 

53 

11  7 

1601 

D 

Dec. 

9 

7 

6 

10 

53 

■58  5 

D 

May 

13 

5 

9 

6  54 

1601 

0 

Dec. 

24 

2 

46 

9 

52' 

I586 

» 

Sept. 

27 

8 

— ■ 

* 

1602 

0 

May 

21 

Greenl. 

2 

41 

I586 

0 

oa. 

12 

Noon 

1602 

j) 

June 

4 

7 

18 

Total 

1587 

D 

Sept. 

16 

9 

28 

IO  2 

1602 

0 

June 

19 

N.Gra. 

5 

43 

J588 

e 

Feb. 

26 

1 

23 

i  3 

1602 

0 

Nov. 

1 3 

Magel. 

3 

1588 

D 

March  12 

H 

14 

Total 

1602 

D 

Nov. 

28 

10 

2 

lota! 

1588 

D 

Sept. 

4 

*7 

3° 

Total 

1603 

0 

May 

10 

China 

1 1 

21 

1589 

e 

Aug. 

10 

1  8 

— 

*  ___ 

1603 

D 

May 

24 

1 1 

4 

7 

59 

1589 

D 

Aug. 

25 

8 

1 

3  45 

1603 

0 

Nov. 

3 

Rom.l. 

1 1 

1; 

1 5  9° 

0 

Feb. 

4 

5 

- — 

• 

1603 

D 

Nov, 

18 

7 

31 

3 

26  > 

1590 

]) 

July 

16 

l7 

4 

3  54 

1604 

0 

April 

20 

Arabia 

9 

32 

IS9° 

0 

July 

3° 

l9 

57 

10  27' 

1604 

0 

oa. 

22 

Peru 

6 

49 

1591 

» 

Jan. 

9 

6 

21 

9  4o 

1605 

1) 

April 

3 

9 

IQ 

11 

49 

1 59 1 

3) 

Ju,y 

6 

5 

8 

Total  j 

1605 

0 

April 

18 

Madag 

5 

31 

i59i 

0 

July 

20 

4 

2 

1  0 

1605 

]) 

Sept. 

27 

4 

27 

9 

26, 

1 59 8 

D 

Dec. 

29 

16 

1  » 

Total 

1605 

0 

oa. 

12 

2 

32 

9 

24 

1592 

D 

June 

24 

10 

13 

8  58 

1606 

0 

March 

8 

Mexico 

6 

© 

1 5  92 

D 

Dec. 

18 

7 

24 

5  54 

1606 

D 

March 

24 

1 1 

17 

Total  . 

1 593 

0 

May 

3° 

2 

3° 

2  38 

1600 

0 

Sept. 

2 

Magel 

6 

40  ‘ 

*594 

0 

May 

*9 

H 

5  8 

10  23 

1606 

0 

Sept. 

2 

Magel. 

6 

40 

*594 

3) 

Odt. 

2 

*5 

9  4° 

1606 

D 

Sept. 

16 

15 

6 

Total 

1 595 

0 

April 

9 

1  er.  d  c 

Fuego 

1 607 

0 

Feb. 

25 

21 

48 

1 

13 

1 59  5 

3) 

April 

24 

4 

12 

Total 

1607 

D 

March 

J3 

6 

36 

1 

22 

1 5  95 

0 

May 

7 

22 

— . 

# 

1607 

0 

Sept. 

5 

15 

40 

4 

7 

1 595 

0 

oa. 

3 

2 

4 

5  18 

1608 

0 

Feb. 

15 

at  the 

Anti  po 

1 595 

I> 

oa. 

18 

20 

47 

Total 

1608 

D 

Ju|y 

27 

0 

3° 

1 

53 

1596 

0 

March  28 

In 

Chili 

j  608 

0 

Aug. 

9 

4 

39 

0 

40 

1596 

D 

April 

12 

8 

52 

6  4 

1609 

D 

Jan. 

l9 

21 

10 

32 

1 596 

0 

Sept. 

21 

In 

China 

1609 

0 

Feb. 

4 

F  uego 

5 

22 

1596 

D 

oa. 

6 

21 

3  33 

1609 

D 

J«iy 

16 

1 2 

8 

Total 

1 597 

0 

March  16 

St  Pet. 

Ille 

1609 

0  July 

3° 

Canada 

4 

10 

1 5  97 

0 

oept. 

1 1 

Picora 

9  49 

1609 

^<r 

MS 

Dec. 

26 

J9 

— 

SO 

1598 

3) 

Feb. 

20 

18 

12 

10  55 

1610 

D 

Jan. 

9 

1 

31 

Total 

1598 

0 

March 

6 

22 

12 

11  57 

1610 

0 

June 

20 

Java 

10 

46 

1598 

3) 

Aug. 

16 

1 

*5 

Total 

1610 

D 

July 

5 

16 

<8 

1 1 

!”3 

1598 

0 

Aug. 

31 

Magel. 

8  34 

161c 

0 

Dec. 

*5 

Cyprus 

4 

5° 

JS99 

D 

Feb. 

IC 

18 

21 

Total 

161c 

D 

Dec. 

29I 

16 

47 

4 

23 

lS99 

0 

July 

22 

4 

3i 

8  18 

1 6 1 1 

0 

June 

10 

Califor 

1 1 

3  c 

l599 

3) 

Aug. 

6 

Total 

1612 

])  I 

May 

H 

IO 

38 

7 

J 

22 

1600 

0 

Jan. 

1 5 

Java. 

1 1  48 

1612 

0 

May 

29 

23 

38 

7 

Is 

1600 

»l 

Jan. 

3° 

6 

40 

2  58 

1 6  j  2 

D 

Nov. 

8 

3 

22 

9 

4Q 

1600 

0 

July 

i°, 

2 

10 

5  39 

1612 

Nov. 

22 

Magel. 

Q 

O 

160 ! 

0i 

Jan. 

4 

Ethiop 

9  4° 

1613 

& 

April 

20 

Magel 

Janica. 
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Aft. 
Ch  r. 

M.  & 

D. 

Middfe 

H.  M. 

Digits 

eciipfed 

Aft. 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 

H.  M. 

Digit 

eclipfe 

1613 

D 

May 

4 

0  35 

Total 

1625  0 

March 

8 

Florida 

1613 

0 

May 

19 

Eaft 

Tart  ary 

1625 

3) 

March  23 

14  11 

2  1  I 

2613 

0 

o&. 

13 

South 

Arner. 

1625 

0 

Sept. 

1 

St.  Pe 

ter’slfle 

1613 

3) 

oa. 

28 

'4  19 

Total 

1625 

D 

Sept. 

16 

1 1  41 

5  6 

11614 

0 

\oril 

8 

N-GuL 

3  4+ 

1626 

0 

Feb. 

2  5 

Madag. 

8  27 

1614 

D 

April 

23 

17  36 

5  25 

1626 

D 

Aug. 

7 

7  48 

0  25 

l6l  A 

0 

oa. 

3 

0  57 

5  2 

1626 

j’—A 

W 

Aug. 

21 

In 

Mexico 

1614 

D 

oa. 

17 

4  38 

4  56 

1627 

3) 

Jan. 

3° 

11  38 

10  21 

1615 

0 

March 

29 

Goa 

10  38 

1627 

0 

Feb. 

15 

Magel 

lanica 

1615 

0 

Sept. 

22 

Sal  om 

Ifle 

1627 

D 

July 

27 

9  4 

Total 

i6i5 

D 

March 

3 

1  58 

Total 

1627 

0 

Aug. 

1 1 

Tenduc 

1 0  0 

1616 

0 

March  \n 

Mexico 

6  47 

1628 

0 

]an. 

6 

Tenduc 

5  4° 

1616 

D 

Aug. 

26 

*5  33 

Total 

1628 

D 

Jan. 

20 

IO  1 1 

Total 

;  1 6 1 6 

D 

Sept. 

10 

Magel. 

*°  33 

1628 

0 

July 

1 

CGcod 

Hope 

1617 

0 

Feb. 

5 

Magel 

lanica 

1628 

D 

July 

16 

1 1  26 

Total 

i  1617 

D 

Feb. 

20 

1  49 

Total 

1628 

i-' 

Dec. 

25 

In  Engjand 

S  1617 

jy.- 

March 

6 

22  — 

1629 

D 

Jan. 

9 

1  36 

4  27 

1617 

0 

Aug. 

j 

Biarmia 

* 

i 629 

0 

June 

1 1 

Gange 

1  1  25 

161 

3) 

Aug. 

16 

8  22 

Total 

1629 

0 

Dec. 

14 

Peru 

1 0  34 

1618 

0 

Jan. 

26 

Mayel 

lanica 

1630 

3) 

May 

25 

.7  56 

6  0 

;  1618 

3) 

Feb. 

9 

3  .29 

2  57 

1630 

0 

June 

10 

7  47 

9  8 

1618 

0 

iu]y 

2 1 

[Mexico 

1630 

D 

Nov. 

19 

11  24 

9  27 

1619 

0 

Jan. 

15 

Califor 

nia 

1630 

0 

Dec. 

3 

N.Gui. 

10  10 

1619 

D 

June 

26 

1 2  40 

5  10 

1631 

0 

April 

30 

Antar. 

Circle 

1 1619 

0 

J  U 1  '/ 

1 1 

Africa 

11  39 

l&3  i 

3) 

May 

l5 

8  15 

Total 

1619 

D 

Dec. 

20 

*5  53 

10  47 

1631 

0 

oa. 

24 

CGood 

Hope 

1  1620 

0 

May 

31 

Araic 

Circle 

1631 

3) 

Nov. 

8 

12  0 

Total 

,  1620 

D 

June 

14 

*3  47 

Total 

1632 

0 

April 

*9 

CGood 

Hope 

1620 

0 

June 

29 

Magel. 

7  20 

1632 

3) 

May 

4 

1  24 

6  35 

1620 

D 

Dec. 

9 

6  39 

Total 

1632 

0 

oa. 

J3 

Mexico 

8  37 

1620 

0 

Dec. 

23 

Magel 

lanica 

1632 

3) 

oa. 

17 

12  23 

5  3i 

.  1621 

0 

May 

20 

H  54 

10  44 

>633 

0 

A  pril 

8 

5  M 

4  3° 

1 62 1 

3> 

June 

3 

19  42 

9  53 

i633 

0 

oa. 

3 

Maldiv. 

Total 

1621 

0 

Nov. 

13 

Magel 

lanica 

i634 

3) 

March 

H 

9  35 

1 1  18 

1621 

D 

Nov. 

28 

*5  43 

3  28 

1634 

0 

March  28 

Japan 

10  19 

1622 

0 

May 

10 

C.Vero 

1 1  52 

1 634 

3) 

Sept. 

7 

5  0 

Total 

1622 

0 

Nov. 

2 

Malac 

ca  In. 

l634 

0 

Sept. 

22 

CG.H. 

9  54 

1623 

3) 

April 

H 

7  19 

10  54 

1635 

0 

Feb. 

17 

Antar. 

Circle 

1623 

0 

April 

29 

l635 

3) 

March 

3 

9  26 

Total 

1623 

D 

oa. 

8 

0  22 

8  35 

i635 

0 

March  18 

Mexico 

0  16 

1623 

A 

•>,«* 

oa. 

23 

Califor 

10  46 

i635 

0 

Aug. 

12 

Iceland. 

5  0 

1624 

0 

May 

18 

N.Zem, 

6  0 

i635 

3) 

Aug. 

27 

16  4 

Total 

1624 

3) 

April 

3 

7  9 

Total 

I636 

0 

Feb. 

6 

In 

Peru 

1624 

0 

April 

17 

Antar. 

Circle 

I636 

D 

Feb. 

20 

11  34 

3  2  3 

1624 

Sept. 

12 

Mage  1 

lanica 

I636 

0 

Aug. 

1 

I  artary 

1 1  20 

1624 

3) 

Sept. 

26 

8  55 

Total 

1636 

3) 

Aug. 

■  ‘'’v*1— ■■  - 

16 

4  34 

1  25 
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Aft. 

Chr. 


0 

D 


i637 

1637 

i63  7 

1638  € 

1638 
1638 
1638 

1638 

1639 

i63  9 
39 
i639 

1639 

1640 

1640 

1641 
1641 
1641 


M.  &  D. 


IMiddle 

H.  M. 


Jar). 

July 

Dec. 
w  Jan- 
I)  June 
July 
0  Dec. 
D  Dec. 
0  Jan. 
0  June 
D  June 
0  Nov. 
D  Dec. 
0  May 
0  Nov. 
D  April 
0  IVlay 

d  oa. 

1641  0  Nov 


26 

21 

3 1 
14 

25 


1 1 

5 

20 


*5 


9 

20 

IS 

25 

9 


Digits 

eclipfed 


1642 

1642 

1642 

1642 

1643 
1643 


D 

D 

0 

D 


1643  0 
1 643I  D 

1644 

1644 

■64s 

1645 

i645 

1645 

1646 

1646 
1646 

1646 

1647 

l647 

1 64710 

1647 

1648 
1648 
164S 

1648 

1649 


D 

0 

D 

x'i-. 

0 

D 

0 

D 

€7 

D 


0 

3) 

0 

D 


D 


March 

April 

Sept. 

o  a. 

March 

Aoril 

A 

Sept. 

Sept. 

March 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

jan. 

July 

Dec. 

June 

June 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 


Cam- 
Jucutan 
o  44 
Perfia 

20  17 
fMag 
\  ellan 

15  16 
4  Tartary 

5  29 

2  41 

24  Magel, 
11  57 

N.Spa. 
Peru 
1  2 

Peru 
1 8]  8  19 

2  1 8  46 

30;Eflotl. 
14  31 

Magel 

16  45 

■3  53 

21  10 

ij  o 

7  38 

6  20 


boya 

10  45 

9  45 
Total 

9  5 

2  10 

Total 
o  30 

10  40 

11  9 

I  I  o 

3  46 

10  30 

IO  36 

9  49 
10  16 

6  31 


Aft.  j 
Chr. I 


649  0  June 


M- 

25 

7 

19 

3 

1 2 

27 

8' 

3  1 

10 

26 

7 

21 

16 

20 

12 

27 

5 

20 

2 

25 

5 

20 

29 

13 

25 


4  0 

i  otal 
lanica 
Total 


1649 

1649 

1650 
1650 
1650 

1650 

1651 

1651 

1652 
1652 
1652 

1652 

1653 

'653 

1 

1653 

4654 

4654 


47 

D 

0 

D 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

47 

D 


M.  &  D. 


Middle 

H.  M. 


Nov. 

Nov. 

April 

May 

oa. 

Nov. 

April 

Oa. 


9 

4 

18 

3° 

15 

24 

7 

19 
34 


0  061. 


D 


D 


D 


18 

7 


IO: 


3 

9 

6 

0 

j_ 

|  8 

52 

IO 

46 

March  2416  52 


Aoril 

A 

Sept. 


2  4!  Total 

o  35 j  4  <  4c 
Str.  of  JAnian 
18  ill  Total 


5  7 1' 


2  Total 


1 2  10 

9  43 
o  9 

‘3  3^ 

0  55 

1 3  28 

l9  1 7 

2 1  48 

1 5  20 


4 

( 

47 

j  t 

4 

28 

7 

40 

Total 

1654. 

*655 
1655 

1655 

1656 
1656 
1656  0 

1656 

1657 
1657 
1657 

1657 

1658 
1658 
1658 

1658 

1659 
1659 
1659 

1659 

1660 
1660 
1660 

1660 

1661 


w 

0 

D 

D 

D 


J) 

0 

D 

0 

3) 

0 

D 

3) 

0 

3) 


j) 


6 

16 

2 
1 1 
27 
6 


7 

r7 
2 

Feb.  27 
March  13 
Aug.  22 
Sept. 

Feb. 
March 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

]an. 

July 

Ju!X 

Dec. 

June 
June 
Dec. 

Dec. 

May 
June 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 
May 
061. 


Arch  C 
10 
56 


1 9 

5 

8 

17 

20 


54 
37 

l7 

29 
Tuber. 
15 


Digits 

eclipfed 


22 


40 

7  27 
5  2 


4  0 

3  16 

Total 

7 

57 

5 

3 

8 

5° 

9 

59 

9 

49 

*7 


Total 


23 

9 

19 

Z2 

I  I 

2 


0  Nov. 


D 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 


April 

oa. 

oa. 

Nov. 

March 

April 


1 

16 

1 1 
6 
2 1 

3° 

1  ! 

2  5 

A 
: 

20 

3  1 
1 4!  2  2 

9*3 

24  1 1 

6  8 
20J17 
29 

H 


14 

16 

9 

3 

i  I 

23 
1 1 

9 

20 

7 

16 


24 

3 

2 

29 

14 


16 

4 


1 1 

22 

o 

*3 

22 

4 


45 

10 

25 

24 

40 

37 

19 

4 

17 

48 

30 

20 

35 
o 

47 
o 

58 

56 

36 

34 

4 

16 

25 
58 
34 

32 

48 

32 

28 


Total 


3  i4 
2  28 

1  53 

4  20 


10  o 
Total 


Total 


Total 


ic 


8 


5! 


5  5 2 
9  5M 

1  otal  f 
? 

- - — - - ! 

Total  t 
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Ait. 

Chr. 

M.  & 

D. 

Middle 

H.  M. 

1 66 1 

Sept. 

23 

1 

36 

1 66 1 

5 

oa. 

7 

r4 

5 1 

1662 

0 

March 

l9 

15 

'8 

1662 

0 

April 

12 

1 

8 

1662 

D 

Feb. 

21 

16 

1 1 

1663,0 

March 

9 

5 

47 

1663 

D 

Aug. 

18 

8 

45 

1663 

0 

Sept. 

1 

8 

8 

1664.0 

jan. 

27 

20 

40 

1664 

3) 

Feb. 

1 1 

3 

16 

16640 

July 

22 

14 

48 

1664  0 

Aug. 

20 

22 

10 

1665 

D 

Jan. 

3° 

18 

47 

1665 

0 

July 

12 

7 

48 

1665 

D 

July 

26 

13 

31 

1666 

0 

Jan. 

4 

21 

33 

1666 

0 

July 

1 

to 

0 

1667 

D 

June 

5 

Noon 

1 667 

0 

Ju|y 

21 

2 

32 

1667 

0 

Nov. 

*5 

1 1 

3U 

l668 

0 

May 

10 

Setting 

1668 

D 

May 

25 

16 

26 

1668 

0 

Nov. 

4 

2 

53 

J 1 668 

D 

Nov. 

18 

3 

54 

1669 

0 

April 

29 

1 8 

18 

1669 

*40' 

Q£i. 

24 

to 

*3 

1670 

w 

April 

19 

7 

0 

1670 

jy£ 

*>ri' 

Sept. 

10 

l9 

0 

f.670 

D 

Sept. 

28 

15 

43 

167010 

oa. 

13 

12 

r 

3 

1671 

April 

8 

23 

29 

1671 

0 

Sept. 

2 

21 

'25 

1 67 1 

D 

Sept. 

18 

7 

44 

1672 

0 

Feb. 

28 

3 

38 

1672 

3) 

March 

13 

3 

17 

1672 

0 

Aug. 

22 

6 

43 

1672 

D 

Sept. 

6 

18 

54 

i673 

Cj 

Feb. 

16 

7 

29 

i673 

0 

Aug. 

1 1 

21 

44 

i67  4 

D 

Jan. 

21 

18 

22 

1674 

0 

Feb. 

5 

9 

4- 

[674 

3) 

July 

17 

9 

40 

i675 

D 

jan. 

1 1 

8 

29 

1675 

Jan. 

25 

to 

36 

1675 

]; 

July 

616 

3 ' 

1 16761 

June 

io| 

21 

26 

Digits 
.  eclipfed 

>  II  19 
7  4 

v  .  . 

) 

.   . 

> 

3  14 

Total 

> 

> 

4  34 

O  .0 

>11  10 

1 

9  3 2 

9  5° 
6  4; 

9  7 

Total 

j 

I 

j 

II  21 

Total 

Total 

T  otal 
_4 _ 34 

IO 


(Aft. 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

t 

Middle 
H.  M. 

1676 

D 

June 

25 

6 

26 

1676 

0 

Dec. 

4 

20 

52 

1677 

0 

Nov. 

24 

12 

5 

i677 

3) 

May 

16!  16 

25 

1678 

D 

May 

6 

5 

3U 

1678 

3) 

oa. 

29 

9 

17 

1679 

0 

April 

10 

21 

0 

1679 

D 

May 

25 

1 1 

53 

l680 

0 

March 

29 

23 

22 

1680 

0 

Sept. 

22 

7 

57 

l680 

D 

March 

4 

Noon 

l68  I 

0 

March 

19 

13 

43‘ 

1 68 1 

3) 

Aug. 

28 

15 

22 

1681 

0 

Sept. 

1 1 

!5 

43' 

1682 

3) 

Feb. 

21 

12 

28 

1682 

3) 

Aug. 

*7 

18 

56 

16S3 

0 

Jan. 

27 

1 

35 

1683 

3) 

Feb. 

9 

3 

39- 

i683 

3) 

Aug. 

6 

20 

3° 

1684 

0 

Jan. 

16 

6 

34- 

1684 

3) 

June 

26 

[5 

18 

1684 

0 

July 

12 

4 

26 

1684 

3) 

Dec. 

21 

1 1 

18 

1683 

0 

Jan. 

4! 

16 

o- 

1685 

3) 

June 

16 

6 

0 

1685 

3) 

Dec. 

IO 

1 1 

26 

1686 

0 

May 

21 

17 

9- 

1686 

3) 

June 

6 

Noon 

1686 

3) 

Nov. 

29 

12 

22 

1687 

0 

May 

1 1 

1 

— 

1687 

3) 

May 

26 

14 

■ — 

1687 

3) 

April 

15 

7 

4 

168S 

0  April 

29 

16 

27 

1688 

3) 

oa. 

9 

Noon 

1688 

0Oa. 

25 

*9 

40. 

1689 

3)| 

April 

4 

7 

42 

1689 

3) 

Sept. 

28 

15 

46 

March 

T  C\ 

,  I  uuu 

1690 

3) 

March 

I  VJ 

24 

1 1 

14 

1690 

0 

Sept. 

3 

- 

1690 

3) 

Sept. 

18 

2 

42. 

1691 

0 

Feb. 

27 

*7 

3°- 

1691 

Aug. 

23 

5 

5i- 

1692 

D 

Feb. 

2 

3 

20  ■ 

1692 

& 

Feb. 

16 

17 

3i  ■ 

1602 

3) 

July 

27 

16 

9 

Digits 

eclipfed 

8  15 

Total 

5  47 

10  35 

Total 
Total 
to  30 

1  35 

Total 

9  45 

Total 

Total 

* 

#  * 

6  49 

Total 

Total 

5  43 

1 

Total 


RlCCIOLUS’a 


Of  EcUpfes. 


Ricciolus’s  Catalogue  of  ECLIPSES. 


r  ~ 

Aft. 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

Middle 
H.  M. 

Digits ! 

eclipfed 

Aft. 

Chr. 

M.  &  D. 

1693 

3) 

Jan. 

21 

l7 

25 

Total 

1696 

0 

Nov. 

23 

1693 

D 

June 

l7 

Noon 

1697 

0 

April 

20 

1  1694 

3) 

Jan. 

1 1 

Noon 

1 

,  '1 

1697 

3) 

May 

5 

’1694 

0 

June 

22 

4 

22 

6  22 

l697 

D 

oa. 

29 

1694 

3) 

July 

6 

13 

51 

0  47! 

1698 

fv't 

April 

10 

11695 

May 

11 

6 

3 

1698 

0 

oa. 

3 

1*695 

3) 

May 

28 

Noon 

1699 

D 

March 

*5 

1 695 

D 

Nov. 

20 

8 

0 

6  55 

1699 

O 

March  30 

1695 

0 

Dec. 

5 

l7 

7 

1699 

3) 

Sept. 

8 

1696 

3) 

May 

16 

12 

45 

Total 

1699 

OK, 

%.E 

Sept. 

23 

1696 

0 

May 

30 

12 

56 

1700 

3) 

.March 

4 

U96 

D 

Nov. 

8 

I1? 

3° 

Total 

1700 

3)  |Aug. 

29 

Middle 
H.  M. 

Digits 

eclipfed 

*7 

32 

32 

18 

27 

8 

44 

l/4 

00 

9 

*3 

*5 

29 

8 

14 

9  7 

22 

0 

! 

23 

22 

22 

38 

9  5s 

20 

1 1 

- - - 1 

1 

42 

- j 

TheEclipfes  from  Struyk  were  obferved;  thofe  from  Ricciolus 
calculated  :  the  following  from  U  Art  de  verifier  Iss  Dates  are  only 
thofe  which  are  vifibJe  in  Eurcpe  for  the  prefen t  century;  thofe  which 
are  total  are  marked  with  a  T-,  and  M  fignifes  Morning,  A  Afternoon. 


Vifible  ECLIPSES  from  1700  to  i3oo. 


Aft. 

Chr. 

Months  1 
and  | 
Days. 

Time  of 
the  Day 
or  Night. 

Aft. 

Chr. 

Months 

and 

Days. 

Time  of  j 
the  Day  | 
or  Night. 

1701 

» 

Feb. 

22 

1 1 

A. 

I7I5’ 

">rVC 

May 

3 

9 

M.5T. 

l7  03 

3) 

JaD. 

3 

7 

M. 

r. 

I7I5 

3) 

Nov. 

1 1 

5 

M. 

'703 

3) 

June 

29 

1 

M. 

1717 

D 

March 

27 

3 

M. 

1703 

3) 

Dec. 

23 

7 

M. 

r. 

1717 

3) 

May 

20 

6 

A. 

E7°4 

3) 

Dec. 

1 1 

7 

M. 

17 1 8 

3) 

Sept. 

9 

8 

a.  r. 

1706 

3) 

April 

28 

2 

M. 

1719 

3) 

Aug. 

29 

9 

A. 

1706 

-Vi 

May 

12 

10 

M. 

1721 

}) 

Jan. 

*3 

3 

A. 

1706 

D 

oa. 

2 1 

H 

i 

A. 

1722 

3) 

f  une 

29 

3 

M. 

1707 

3) 

April 

17 

2 

M. 

r. 

1722 

& 

Dec. 

8 

3 

A. 

1708 

3) 

April 

5 

6 

M. 

1722 

3) 

Dec. 

22 

4 

A. 

1708 

0 

Dec. 

H 

8 

M. 

1724 

O 

May 

#-»  n 

4*  is 

7 

a.t.  ’ 

<  1708 

D 

Sept. 

29 

9 

A. 

*724 

D 

Nov. 

I 

4 

M. 

1709 

0 

March 

1 1 

2 

A. 

1725 

3) 

oa. 

2  I 

7 

A. 

1710 

3) 

Feb. 

13 

1 1 

A. 

1726 

Sept. 

* 

25 

6 

A. 

1710 

0 

Feb. 

28 

1 

A. 

1726 

D 

oa. 

1  i 

5 

M. 

1711 

0 

July 

*5 

8 

A. 

r. 

1727 

0 

Sepf. 

2  5 

7 

M. 

17 1 1 

3) 

July 

29 

6 

A. 

*729 

3) 

Feb, 

3  3 

6 

A.T. 

1712 

3) 

Jan. 

23 

8 

A. 

1729 

3) 

Aug. 

9 

1 

M. 

J7»  3 

3) 

June 

8 

6 

A. 

*73° 

3) 

Feb. 

4 

4 

M. 

47*3 

3) 

Dec. 

2 

+ 

M. 

*73* 

3) 

June 

20 

1  2 

M. 

Vifible 


Of  Eciip/es , 


Vifible  ECLIPSES  from  1700  to  1800. 


i  Aft. 
Chr. 

Months 

and 

Days. 

Time  of 
the  Day 
or  Night. 

Aft. 

Chr. 

Months 

and 

Days. 

Time  of 
the  Day 
or  Night. 

1732 

^733 

1 7  3  3 
03$ 

I73& 

1736 

1736 

1 737 
1737 
»738 
039 
1739 
1739 
174° 

041 

1 7  43 
044 

0  46 
047 
1748 

1748 

1749 
175c 

05° 

1756 
1751 
1751 

052 
l7S  3 
£7  5  3 

*7.55 

1757 

1757 

1758 

05^ 
1 7  5  5 
05$ 
17&C 
176c 
176c 

1761 

1762 
1762 

1762 

1763 

D 

O 

D 

D 

D 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

D 

0 

0 

3) 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

0 

3) 

D 

D 

3) 

D 

]) 

p, 

3>’ 

0 

3) 

3) 

D 

1) 

0 

0 

10 

}) 

0 

3) 

D 

D 

0 

3) 

»>*/, 

0 

Dec.  1 

May  1 3 
May  28 
061.  2 

March  26 
Sept.  20 
06t.  4 

March  1 
Sept.  9 
Aug.  15 
Jan.  24 
Aug.  4 
Dec.  30 

Jan-  13 

jan.  1 

Nov.  2 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Feb.  14 
fulv  2  c 
Aug.  8 
Dec.  23 
Jan.  8 

June  19 
Dec.  13 
'June  9 
Dec.  2 
May  1 3 
April  17 
Gel.  26 
March  28 
Feb.  4 

July  30 
jan.  24 
Dec.  30 
June  24 
Dec.  19 
May  29 
June  13 
Nov.  22 
May  18 
M  ay  8 
OA.  17 
Nov.  I 

April  13 

10  A.  T. 

7  A. 

7  A; 

1  M. 

1 2  As  7*. 

3  M.r. 

6  A. 

4  A. 

4  M. 

11  M. 

1 1  A. 

5  A. 

9  M. 

1 1  A.  7. 

12  A. 

3  m.  r. 

9  A. 

1 2  A. 

5.  m.  r. 

11  M. 

12  A. 

8  A. 

9  M. 

q  A.  7*. 

7  M. 

2  M. 

10  A. 

8  A. 

7  A. 

10  M. 

1  M. 

6  M. 

1 2  A. 

1 7  m.  r. 

7  M. 

7  A. 

2  A. 

9  A. 

7  M. 

9  A. 

11  A.  7*. 

4  M.  ' 

8  M. 

8  A. 

8  M. 

1764 

1764 

1 765 

1 7  65 

1766 
1766 
1768 
1768 

1768 

1769 

1769 

1770 

071 

1771 

1772 
1772 

073 

073 

r774 
1 7  7  6 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1778 

1779 

079 

079 

1780 

1780 

1781 

1782 
1782 

‘783 

.783 

1784 

‘7S5 

1787 

I787 

J787 

087 

i?88 

1789 

1790 
I79O 

09  1 

0 

D 

0 

ft 

3) 

0 

3) 

D 

D 

0 

D 

VV 

3) 

»' 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

3) 

3> 

0 

]) 

0 

D 

0 

Ci5 

3) 

D 

j) 

D 

->W.V 

D 

0 

3) 

0<f 

3) 

D 

D 

0 

April  1 
April  1 6 
March  21 
Aug.  16 
Feb.  24 
Aug.  5 
Jan.  4 

June  30 
Dec.  23 
June  4 
Dec.  13 
Nov.  171 
April  zb] 
0£t.  23 

OCt.  1 1 
Q£t.  26 
March  23 
Sept.  30 
March  12 

July  3 1 

Aug.  34] 
Jan.  9 

June  24 
Dec.  4 

May  30 
June  14 
Nov.  23 
061.  27 

Nov.  12 
April  23 

oa.  17 

April  12 
March  18 
Sept.  10 
March  7 
Feb.  9 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  19 
June  15 
Dec.  24 
June  4 

Nov.  2 
April  28 

oa.  23 

April  3 

10  M. 

1  M. 

2  A. 

5  A.  ; 

7  A- 

7  A. 

3  M. 

4  M.r. 

4  A.f.  ? 

8  M. 

7  M. 

10  M.  i 

2  M. 

5  A.  ■ 

6  A.r.  ; 

10  M. 

5  M. 

7  A. 

10  M.  ; 

1  M.r. 

5  M.  • 

5  A.  \ 

4  A. 

6  M. 

5  M.7. 

8  M. 

8  A. 

6  A. 

4  M. 

6  A. 

8  M. 

7  A. 

9  A.r.  ?. 

1 1  a.  r. 

3.  M. 

1  A. 

12  A.r. 

10  M. 

5  A. 

3  A. 

9  M, 

12  A. 

12  A.r. 

1  M.r. 

1  A. 

TT  ~r  *  /■*  1  i 

Vifible 


f 


Of  Eclipfes , 

Vifible  ECLIPSES  from  1700  to  1800. 


b  ft. 
Chr. 

Months 

Time  of 

Aft. 

Chr. 

Months 

Time  of 

and 

the  Day 

and 

the  Day 

Days. 

or  Night. 

Days. 

or  Night. 

1791 

D 

Oft.  12 

3  M. 

5  795 

D 

Feb.  4 

1  M. 

P792 

Sept.  16 

1 1  M. 

1795 

0 

July  16 

9  M. 

1 793 

Feb.  25 

10  A. 

1795 

D 

July  31 

8  A, 

1793 

Sept.  5 

3  A. 

>797 

0 

June  25 

8  A. 

>794 

%> 

Jan.  31 

4  A* 

1 7  97 

5) 

Dec.  4 

6  M  . 

1 7  94 

D 

Feb.  14 

n  A.r. 

1798 

D 

May  27 

7  a.  r. 

-1 794 

0 

Aug;.  23 

<  A. 

1 80c 

D 

Oft.  2 

1 1  A. 

328.  A  Lift  of  Eclipfes ,  and  hiftorical  Events ,  which 
happened  about  the  fame  'Times,  from  Ricciolus, 


Before  Christ. 


754 


July 


5 


But  according  to  an  old  Calen¬ 
dar,  this  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  was 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  April,  on  which  day 
the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  ; 
if  we  may  believe  Taruntius  Fir - 
manus . 


721 


523 

502 

♦  *  •< 

463 


March  19 
May  28 

July  6 

Nov .  1 9 

April  30 


A  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon, 

The  AJfyrian  Empire  at  an  end  ; 
the  Babylonian  eftablifhed. 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  foretold  Hiftorical 
by  Thales,  by  v/hich  a  peace  was  £d!pte‘ 
brought  about  between  the  Modes 
and  Lydians . 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  which 
was  followed  by  the  death  of  Cam- 

BYSES. 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  which 
was  followed  by  the  {laughter  of 
the  Sabines 3  and  death  of  Valerius 
Publicola . 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  The 
Perjian  war,  and  the  falling-off  of 
the  Perftans  from  the  Egyptians . 

An 


ay  a 


Before  Christ. 


4  3* 


43 1 


4i3 


394 


1 58 


April  2  5 


Auguft  3 
Auguft  27 

Auguft  h 

2 1 


Qf  EcUpfes*  ' 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  whi^h 
was  followed  by  a  great  famine'at 
Rome  i  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  M 

A  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  Vxi 
Comet  and  Plague  at  Athens  *. 

A  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon. 
Nicias  with  his  fhip  deftroyed  at  * 
Syracufe . 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  They  - 
Perfians  beat  by  Conon  in  a  fea- .  £ 
engagement.  f*- 

A  rota^  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon. 
The  next  day  Perjeus  Kingof  Ma¬ 
cedonia  was  conquered  b y  Paulus 
\Emilius . 


•S; 


.After  Christ. 

^  April  30 


12 


27 


An  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  This 
is  reckoned  among  the  prodigies, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of 
Agrippinus  by  Nero . 

A  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  A 
fign  that  the  reign  of  the  Gordiani 
would  not  continue  long.  A  fixth 
perfecution  of  the  Chriftians. 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  The 
Stars  were  feen,  and  the  Emperor 
Confiantius  died. 

A  dreadful  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun. 
And  Lewis  the  Pious  died  within 
fix  months  after  it. 

An  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  And 
Jerufalem  taken  by  the  Saracens . 

A  terrible  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun. 
The  Stars  were  feen.  A  fchifm 
in  the  Church,  occafioned  by 
there  being  three  Popes  at  once. 

*  This  Eclipfe  .happened  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war. 

&  9- 1 


237 

April 

306 

July 

840 

May 

1009 

1133 

Auguft 

Of 


ip  es. 


*73 


very  fortu* 
nate  once 
for  Chris¬ 
topher 
Colum¬ 
bus. 


329.  1  have  not  cited  one  half  of  RicciOLus’s  Thefuper- 
lift  of  portentous  Eclipfes  ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 

fon  that  he  declines  giving  any  more  of  them  than  agents 
what  that  lift  contains;  namely,  that  it  is  moft  ^Edipfest 
difagreeable  to  dwell  any  longer  on  fuch  non  fen  fe, 
and  as  much  as  poftible  to  avoid  tiring  the  reader: 
the  fuperftition  of  the  ancients  may  be  feen  by  the 
few  here  copied.  My  author  farther  fays*  that 
there  were  treatifes  written  to  (hew  againft  what 
regions  the  malevolent  effe&s  of  any  particular 
Eclipfewas  aimed  ;  and  the  writers  affirmed,  that 
the  effedts  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  continued  as 
many  years  as  the  Eclipfe  lafted  hours;  and  that 
of  the  Moon  as  many  months. 

330.  Yet  fuch  idle  notions  were  once  of  nofmail 
advantage  to  Christopher  Columbus,  who,  in 
the  year  1493,  was  driven  on  the  ifiand  o {Jamaica, 
where  he  was  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  for  want  of 
provifions,  and  was  moreover  refufed  any  affiftance 
from  the  inhabitants ;  on  which  he  threatened 
them  with  a  plague,  and  told  them,  that  in  token 
of  it,  there  ffiould  be  an  Eclipfe:  which  accord¬ 
ingly  fell  on  the  day  he  had  foretold,  and  fo  terri¬ 
fied  the  Barbarians,  that  they  ftrove  who  fhould 
be  firft  in  bringing  him  all  forts  of  provifions; 
throwing  them  at  his  feet,  and  imploring  his  for- 
givenefs.  Ricciolus’s  Almageft>  Vol.I.  l.v.  c.  ii, 

331.  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  are  more  frequent  than  Whyther^ 
of  the  Moon,  becaufe  the  Sun’s  ecliptic  limits  are  fibieEcHpfes 
greater  than  the  Moon’s,  §  317*-  yet  we  have  more  oftheMoo^ 
vifible  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  than  of  the  Sun,  be-  g^ofth^ 
caufe  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  are  feen  from  all  parts 
of  that  Hemifphere  of  the  Earth  which  is  next 

,  her,  and  are  equally  great  to  each  of  thofe  parts; 
but  the  Sun's  Eclipfes  are  vifible  only  to  that  fmall 
portion  of  the  Hemifphere  next  him  whereon  the 
Moon’s  fhadow  falls,  as  fhall  be  explaned  by  and 
by  at  large* 

•  ‘ 332.  The  Moon’s  Orbit  being  elliptical,  and 
the  Earth  in  one  of  its  focufes,  is  once  at  her 
^  T  lead 
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plate  leaft  diftance  from  the  Earth,  and  once  at  her 
F?l,i  greateft  in  every  Lunation.  When  the  Moon 
changes  at  her  leaft  diftance  from  the  Earth,  and 
fo  near  the  Node  that  her  dark  fhadow  falls  upon 
the  Earth,  fhe  appears  big  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  *  Difc  of  the  Sun  from  that  part  on  which 
Total  ana  her  fhadow  falls;  and  the  Sun  appears  totally 
EciMes  of  there,  as  at  A,  for  fome  minutes:  but 

the  Sun.  when  the  Moon  changes  at  her  greateft  diftance 
from  the  Earth,  and  fo  near  the  Node  that  her  dark 
fhadow  is  directed  toward  the  Earth,  her  diame¬ 
ter  fubtends  a  lefs  angle  than  the  Sun’s ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Ihe  cannot  hide  his  whole  Difc  from  any  part 
of  the  Earth,  nor  does  her  fhadow  reach  it  at  that 
time;  and  to  the  place  over  which  the  point  of 
her  fhadow  hangs,  the  Eclipfe  is  annular,  as  at  B-, 
the  Sun’s  edge  appearing  like  a  luminous  ring  all 
around  the  body  of  the  Moon.  When  the  Change 
happens  within  17  degrees  of  the  Node,  and  the 
Moon  at  her  mean  diftance  from  the  Earth,  the 
point  of  her  fhadow  juft  touches  the  Earth,  and 
fhe  eclipfes  the  Sun  totally  to  that  fmall  fpoc 
whereon  her  fhadow  falls ;  but  the  darknefs  is  not 


of  a  moment’s  continuance. 

The  longcft  333.  The  Moon’s  apparent  diameter,  when  lar- 

totaf'Eciip^  exceeds  Sun’s,  when  leaft,  only  i  minute 
fes  of  the  38  feconds  of  a  degree :  and  in  the  greateft  Eclipfe 

Sun*  of  the  Sun  that  can  happen  at  any  time  and  place* 

the  total  darknefs  continues  no  longer  than  while 
the  Moon  is  going  i  minute  38  feconds  from  the 
Sun  in  her  Orbit ;  which  is  about  3  minutes  and 
13  feconds  of  an  hour. 

To  how  334.  The  Moon’s  dark  fhadow  covers  only  a 
much  of  the  fp0t0n  the  Earth’s  furface,  about  \%oEnzlith  mile® 
sun  may  be  broad,  when  the  Moon  s  diameter  appears  largeft 

totally  or 

Si  ,  *  Although  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  fpherical  bodies,  33 
cnce,  "  feen  from  the  Earth  they  appear  to  be  circular  planes  -r  and  f® 
would  the  Earth  do,  if  ic  were  feen  from  the  Moon.  The 
apparently  flat  fur  faces  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  called  their 
Difcs  by  Aflronomers. 

and 
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and  the  Sun's  lead;  and  the  total  darknefs  can  ex-  plate 
tend  no  farther  than  the  darkfhadow  covers.  Yet  XI* 
the  Moon's  partial  fhadow  or  Penumbra  may  then 
cover  a  circular  fpace  4900  miles  diameter,  within 
all  which  the  Sun  is  more  or  lefs  eclipfed,  as  the 
places  are  lefs  or  more  didant  from  the  center  of 
the  Penumbra.  When  the  Moon  changes  exadtly 
in  the  Node,  the  Penumbra  is  circular  on  the 
Earth  at  the  middle  of  the  general  Eclipfe;  be- 
caufe  at  that  time  it  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
Earth's  furface :  but  at  every  other  moment  it 
falls  obliquely,  and  will  therefore  be  elliptical, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  the  time  is  longer  before  or 
after  the  middle  of  the  general  Eclipfe ;  and 
then,  much  greater  portions  of  the  Earth’s  fur- 
face  are  involved  in  the  Penumbra. 

335.  When  the  Penumbra  fir  ft:  touches  the  Duration  of 
Earth,  the  general  Eclipfe  begins :  when  it  leaves  ge^rc'lI,and 
the  Earth,  the  general  Eclipfe  ends:  from  the  be- 
ginning  to  the  end  the  Sun  appearseclipfed  in  fome 

part  of  the  Earth  or  other.  When  the  Penumbra 
touches  any  place,  the  Eclipfe  begins  at  that 
place,  and  ends  when  the  Penumbra  leaves  it. 

When  the  Moon  changes  in  the  Node,  the  Pe¬ 
numbra  goes  over  the  center  of  the  Earth’s  Difc 
as  feen  from  the  Moon  ;  and  confequently,  by 
defcribing  the  longed  line  podible  on  the  Earth, 
continues  the  longed  upon  it ;  namely,  at  a  mean 
rate,  5  hours  50  minutes  :  more,  if  the  Moon  be 
at  her  greated  didance  from  the  Earth,  becaufe 
die  then  moves  flowed  5  lefs,  if  die  be  at  her  lead 
didance,  becaufe  of  her  quicker  motion. 

336.  To  make  the  lad  five  articles  and  feveral  ^g-  n. 
other  phenomena  plainer,  let  S  be  the  Sun,  E  the 
Earth,  M the  Moon,  and  AMP  the  Moon’sOrbit. 

Draw  the  right  line  JV c  12  from  the  wedern  fide 

of  the  Sun  at  /T,  touching  the  wedern  fide  of  the 
Moon  at  c,  and  the  Earth  at  12:  draw  alfo  the 
right  line  Vd  12  from  the  eadern  fide  of  the  Sun 
at  Fj  touching  the  eadern  fide  of  the  Moon  at  d9 

T  2  and 
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and  the  Earth  at  12:  the  dark  fpace  ce  1  'id included 
between  thole  lines  in  the  Moon’s  fhadow,  ending 
in  a  point  at  12,  where  it  touches  the  Earth ;  be- 
caufe  in  this  cafe  the  Moon  is  fuppofed  to  change 
at  M in  the  middle  between  A  the  Apogee,  or  far- 
thefh  point  of  her  Orbit  from  the  Earth,  and  P  the 
Perigee,  or  neareft  point  to  it.  For,  had  the  point 
P  been  at  Af,  the  Moon  had  been  nearer  the  Earth  5 
and  her  dark  fhadow  at  e  would  have  covered  a 
fpace  upon  it  about  180  miles  broad,  and  the  Sun 
would  have  been  totally  darkened,  as  at  A  (Fig.  I.) 
with  fome  continuance  :  but  had  the  point  A 
(Fig.  II.)  been  at  Af,  the  Moon  would  have  been 
farther  from  the  Earth,  and  her  Ih-adow  would  have 
ended  in  a  point  about  e,  and  therefore  the  Sun 
would  have  appeared,  as  at  B  (Fig.  I.)  like  a  lu¬ 
minous  ring  all  around  the  Moon.  Draw  the  right 
lines  fVXdh  and  Vxcg,  touching  the  contrary 
Tides  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  ending  on  the' 
Earth  at  a  and  b:  draw  alfo  the  right  line  SXM 12, 
from  the  center  of  the  Sun’s  Difc,  through  the 
Moon’s  center  to  the  Earth  at  1 2 ;  and  fuppofe  the 
two  former  lines  JVXdh  and  V X c g  to  revolve  on 
the  line  SXM  12  as  an  Axis,  and  their  points*? 
and  b  will  defcribe  the  limits  of  the  Penumbra 
TP  on  the  Earth’s  furface,  including  the  large 
fpace  a  o  b  12  within  which  the  Sun  appears 
more  or  lefs  eclipfed,  as  the  places  are  more  or  lefs 
diftant  from  the  verge  of  the  Penumbra  a  o  b. 
Draw  the  right  line y  12  acrofs  the  Sun’s  Difc, 
perpendicular  to  SXM,  the  Axis  of  the  Penumbra: 
then,  divide  the  line jy  12  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
as  in  the  Figure,  for  the  twelve  *  Digits  of  the 
Sun’s  diameter :  and  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
center  of  the  Penumbra  at  1 2  (on  the  Earth’s  fur- 
face  TT)  to  its  edge  aob>  draw  twelve  concen¬ 
tric  Circles,  as  marked  with  the  numeral  Figures 
1234,  &c.  and  remember  that  the  Moon’s  mo- 

1 

*  A  Digit  is  a  twelfth  part  of  tin  diameter  of  the  Sun  and 

Moon. 
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tion  in  her  Orbit  AMP  is  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  as 
from  s  to  t.  Then, 

To  an  obferver  on  the  Earth  at  b,  the  eaftern 
limb  of  the  Moon  at  d  feems  to  touch  the  weftern 
limb  of  the  Sun  when  the  Moon  is  at  M\ 

and  theSun’s  Eclipfe  begins  at  b3  appearing  as  at 
A  in  Fig.  III.  at  the  left  hand;  but  at  the  fame 
moment  of  abfolute  time  to  an  obferver  at  a  in 
Fig. II.  the  weftern  edge  of  the  Moon  at  c  leaves 
the  eaftern  edge  of  the  Sun  at  V>  and  the  Eclipfe 
ends,  as  at  the  right  hand  C  of  Fig.  III.  At  the 
very  fame  inftant,  to  all  thofe  who  live  on  the  Cir¬ 
cle  marked  i  on  the  Earth  E  in  Fig.  II.  the  Moon 
M  cuts  off  or  darkens  a  twelfth  part  of  the  Sun  S> 
and  eclipfes  him  one  Digit,  as  at  i  in  Fig.  Ill :  to 
thofe  who  live  on  the  Circle  marked  2  in  Fig.  II. 
the  Moon  cuts  off  two  twelfth  parts  of  the  Sun, 
as  at  2  in  Fig.  Ill:  to  thofe  on  the  Circle  3,  three 
parts;  and  fo  on  to  the  center  at  12  in  Fig.  II. 
where  the  Sun  is  centrally  eclipfed,  as  at  B  in  the 
middle  of  Fig.  Ill;  under  which  Figure  there  is  a 
fcale  of  hours  and  minutes,  to  Pnew  at  a  mean  rate 
how  long  it  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
central  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  on  the  parallel  of  Lon- 
don\  and  how  many  Digits  are  eclipfed  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time,  from  the  beginning  at  A  to  the  middle 
at  B}  or  the  end  at  C.  Thus,  in  16  minutes,  from 
the  beginning,  the  Sun  is  two  Digits  eclipfed;  in 
an  hour  and  five  minutes,  eight  Digits;  and  in  an 
hour  and  thirty-feven  minutes,  twelve  Digits. 

337.  By  Fig.  II.  it  is  plain,  that  the  Sun  is  to¬ 
tally  or  centrally  eclipfed  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Earth  at  any  time;  becaufe  the  dark  conical  fliadow 
e  of  the  Moon  M  falls  but  on  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Earth:  and  that  a  partial  Eclipfe  is  confined  at 
that  time  to  the  fpace  included  by  the  Circle  a  o  b, 
of  which  only  one  half  can  be  projected  in  the 
Figure,  the  other  half  being  fuppofed  to  be  hid  by 
the  convexity  of  the  Earth  E:  and  likewife,  that 
m  part  of  the  Sun  is  eclipfed  to  the  large  fpace  TT 

T  3  .of 
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of  the  Earth,  becaufe  the  Moon  is  not  between  the 
Sun  and  any  of  that  part  of  the  Earth:  and  there¬ 
fore  to  all  that  part  the  Eclipfe  is  invifible.  The 
Earth  turns  eaftward  on  its  Axis,  as  from  g  to  h, 
which  is  the  fame  way  that  the  Moon’s  fhadow 
moves ;  but  the  Moon’s  motion  is  much  fwifter 
in  her  Orbit  from  s  to  t:  and  therefore,  although 
Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  are  of  longer  duration  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Earth’s  motion  on  its  Axis  than  they 
would  be  if  that  motion  was  ftopt,  yet  in  four  mi¬ 
nutes  of  time  at  mod  the  Moon’s  fwifter  motion 
carries  her  dark  fhadow  quite  over  any  place  that 
its  center  touches  at  the  time  of  greateft  obfcura- 
tion.  The  motion  of  the  fhadow  on  the  Earth’s 
Difc  is  equal  to  the  Moon’s  motion  from  the  Sun, 
which  is  about  30!  minutes  of  a  degree  every  hour 
at  a  mean  rate;  but  fo  much  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit 
is  equal  to  3°f  degrees  of  a  great  Circle  on  the 
Earth,  §  320 ;  and  therefore  the  Moon’s  fhadow 
goes  30!  degrees  or  1830  geographical  miles  on 
the  Earth  in  an  hour,  or  30^  miles  in  a  minute, 
which  is  almoft  four  times  as  i wife  as  the  motion 
of  a  cannon-ball. 

338.  As  feen  from  the  Sun  or  Moon,  the  Earth’s 
Axis  appears  differently  inclined  every  day  of 
the  year,  on  account  of  keeping  its  parailelifbn 
throughoutits  annual  courfe.  L,etE3Dy03Nbe  the 
Earth  at  the  two  Equinoxes  and  the  two  Sol  ft  ices, 
NS  its  Axis,  N the  North  Pole,  S  the  South  Pole, 
yfii^the  Equator,  T  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  t  the 
T ropic  of  Capricorn,  and  ABC  the  Circumference 
of  the  Earth’s  enlightened  Difc  as  feen  from  the 
Sun  or  New  Moon  at  thefe  times.  The  Earth’s 
Axis  has  the  pofition  NES  at  the  vernal  Equinox, 
lying  toward  the  right  hand,  as  feen  from  the  Sun 
or  New  Moon  ;  its  Poles  N  and  S  being  then  in 
the  Circumference  of  the  Difc  5  and  the  Pfquator 
and  all  its  parallels  feem  to  be  ftraight  lines,  be- 
caufe  their  planes  pafs  through  the  obferver’s  eye 
looking  down  upon  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  or 
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Moon  dire&ly  over  E ,  where  the  Ecliptic  EG  in- 
terfedts  the  Equator  a E .  At  the  Summer  Solftice, 
the  Earth’s  Axis  has  the  pofition  NDS-,  and  that 
part  of  the  Ecliptic  FG,  in  which  the  Moon  is 
then  New,  touches  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  T  at  D. 
The  North  Pole  N  at  that  time  inclining  23^  de¬ 
grees  toward  the  Sun,  falls  fo  many  degrees  within 
the  Earth’s  enlightened  Difc,  becaufe  the  Sun  is 
then  vertical  to  Dy  2 3f  degrees  north  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  and  the  Equator  with  all  its  parallels 

feem  elliptic  curves  bending  downward,  or  toward 
the  South  Pole,  as  feen  from  the  Sun :  which  Pole, 
together  with  23I  degrees  all  round  it,  is  hid  be¬ 
hind  the  Difc  in  the  dark  Hemifphere  of  the  Earth. 
At  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  the  Earth’s  Axis  has 
the  pofition  NOS ,  lying  to  the  left  hand  as  feen 
from  the  Sun  or  New  Moon,  which  are  then  ver¬ 
tical  to  O,  where  the  Ecliptic  cuts  the  Equator 
JEQ.  Both  Poles  now  lie  in  the  circumference 
of  the  Difc,  the  North  Pole  juft  going  to  disap¬ 
pear  behind  it,  and  the  South  Pole  juft  entering 
into  it  j  and  the  Equator  with  all  its  parallels  feem 
to  be  ftraight  lines,  becaufe  their  planes  pafs 
through  the  obferver’s  eye,  as  leen  from  the  Sun, 
and  very  nearly  fo  as  feen  from  the  Moon.  At 
the  Winter  Solftice,  the  Earth’s  Axis  has  the  po¬ 
rtion  NNS  3  when  its  South  Pole  Sy  inclining 
23f  degrees  toward  the  Sun,  falls  23!  degrees 
within  the  enlightened  Difc,  as  feen  from  the  Sun 
or  New  Moon,  which  are  then  vertical  to  the  Tro¬ 
pic  of  Capricorn  t ,  234  degrees  fouth  of  theEiqua- 
tor  and  the  Equator  with  all  its  parallels 

feem  elliptic  curves  bending  upward  3  the  North 
Pole  being  as  far  behind  the  Difc  in  the  dark  He¬ 
mifphere,  as  the  South  Pole  is  come  into  the 
light.  The  nearer  that  any  time  of  the  year  is  to 
the  Equinoxes  or  Solftices,  the  more  it  partakes 
of  the  Phenomena  relating  to  them. 

339.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  Vernal  Equi¬ 
nox  to  the  Autumnal,  the  North  Pole  is  enlighten- 
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ed ;  and  the  Equator  and  all  its  parallels  appear 
elliptical  as  feen  from  the  Sun,  more  or  lefs  curved 
as  the  time  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Solftice ;  and  bending  downward,  or  toward 
the  South  Pole  ;  the  reverfe  of  which  happens 
from  the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  Vernal.  A 
little  confideration  will  be  fufncient  to  convince 
the  reader,  that  the  Earth’s  Axis  inclines  toward 
the  Sun  at  the  Summer  Solftice  ;  from  the  Sun  at 
the  Winter  Solftice;  and  fidewife  to  the  Sun  at 
the  Equinoxes ;  but  toward  the  right  hand,  as 
feen  from  the  Sun  at  the  Vernal  Equinox;  and  to¬ 
ward  the  left  hand  at  the  Autumnal.  From  the 
Winter  to  the  Summer  Solftice,  the  Earth’s  Axis, 
inclines  more  or  Ids  to  the  right  hand,  as  feen 
from  the  Sun ;  and  the  contrary  from  the  Summer 
to  the  Winter  Solftice. 

340.  The  different  portions  of  the  Earth’s  Axis, 
as  feen  from  the  Sun  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
affed  folar Eclipfes  greatly  with  regard  to  particu¬ 
lar  places;  yea  fo  far  as  would  make  central  Eclip¬ 
fes,  which  fall  at  one  time  of  the  year,  invifibie  if 
they  had  fallen  at  another,  even  though  the  Moon 
fhould  always  change  in  the  Nodes,  and  at  the  fame 
hour  of  the  day:  of  which  indefinitely  various  af- 
fedions,  we  (hall  only  give  Examples  for  the  times 
of  the  Equinoxes  and  Solftices. 

In  the  fame  Diagram,  let  AG  be  part  of  the 
Ecliptic,  and/7i,  iky  ik>  ik  part  of  the  Moon’s 
Orbit ;  both  feen  edgewife,  and  therefore  projeded 
into  right  lines;  and  let  the  interfedions  Ny  O, 
D,E}  beone  and  the  fame  Nodes  at  the  above  times, 
when  the  Earth  has  the  forementioned  different 
pofitions;  and  let  the  fpace  included  by  the  Cir¬ 
cles  pypy  be  the  Penumbra  at  thefe  times,  as 
its  center  is  palling  over  the  center  of  the  Earth’s 
Difc.  At  the  Winter  Solftice,  when  the  Earth’s 
Axis  has  the  pofition  NNS ,  the  center  of  the  Pe¬ 
numbra  P  touches  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  t  in  N 
3P  the  middle  of  the  general  Eclipfes  but  no  part 
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of  the  Penumbra  touches  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  T. 
At  the  Summer  Solftice,  when  the  Earth’s  Axis 
has  the  pofition  NDS  (iDk  being  then  part  of 
the  Moon’s  Orbit,  whofe  Node  is  at  the  Pe¬ 
numbra  p  has  its  center  at  D,  on  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer T,  at  the  middle  of  the  general  Eclipfe, 
and  then  no  part- of  it  touches  the  Tropic  of  Ca¬ 
pricorn  /,  At  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  the  Earth’s 
Axis  has  the  pofition  NOS  (iOk  being  then  part 
of  the  Moon’s  Orbit),  and  the  Penumbra  equally 
includes  part  of  both  Tropics  T and  t  at  the  middle 
of  the  general  Eclipfe:  at  the  vernal  Equinox  it 
does  the  fame,  becaufe  the  Earth’s  Axis  has  the 
pofition  NES :  but,  in  the  former  of  thefe  two 
lafb  cafes,  the  Penumbra  enters  the  Earth  at  A , 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  A,  and  leaves  it  at 
m3  fouth  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  t\  having 
gone  over  the  Earth  obliquely  fouthward,  as  its 
center  defcribed  the  YmtAOm:  whereas,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  the  Penumbra  touches  the  Earth  at 
fouth  of  the  Equator  AS  and  defcribing  the 
line  nEq  (fimilar  to  the  former  li ncAOm  in  open 
fpace),  goes  obliquely  northward  over  the  Earth, 
and  leaves  it  at  y,  north  of  the  Equator. 

In  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  Moon  has  been 
fuppofed  to  change  at  noon  in  her  defcending 
Node:  had  fine  changed  in  her  afcending  Node, 
the  Phenomena  would  have  been  as  various  the 
contrary  way,  with  refpect  to  the  Penumbra’s  go¬ 
ing  northward  or  fouthward  over  the  Earth.  But 
becaufe  the  Moon  changes  at  all  hours,  as  often  in 
one  Node  as  in  the  other,  and  at  all  distances  from 
them  both  at  different  times  as  it  happens,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Phafes  of  Eclipfes  are  almoft  innume¬ 
rable,  even  at  the  fame  places;  confidering  alfo 
how  varioufly  the  fame  places  are  fituated  on  the 
enlightened  Difc  of  the  Earth,  with  refpedb  to  the 
Penumbra’s  motion,  at  the  different  hours  when 
Eclipfes  happen. 
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without  the 
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341.  When  the  Moon  changes  17  degrees  fhorfc 
of  her  defeending  Node,  the  Penumbra  P  18  juft 
touches  the  northern  part  of  the  Earth’s  Difc, 
near  the  North  PoleiVj  and  as  feen  from  that 
place,  the  Moon  appears  to  touch  the  Sun,  but 
hides  no  part  of  him  from  fight.  Plad  the  Change 
been  as  far  ihort  of  the  afeending  Node,  the  Pe¬ 
numbra  would  have  touched  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  Difc  near  the  South  Pole  S.  When  the  Moon 
changes  1 2  degrees  fhort  of  the  defeending  Node, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  Penumbra  P  12  falls 
on  the  northern  parts  of  the  Earth  at  the  middle  of 
the  general  Eclipfe :  had  fhe  changed  as  far  paft 
the  fame  Node,  as  much  of  the  other  fide  of  the 
Penumbra  about  P  would  have  fallen  on  the  fouth¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Earth;  all  the  reft  in  the  expanfum , 
or  open  fpace.  When  the  Moon  changes  6  de¬ 
grees  from  the  Node,  almoft  the  whole  Penumbra 
P6  falls  on  tne  Earth  at  the  middle  of  the  general 
Eclipfe.  And  laftly,  when  the  Moon  changes  in 
the  Node  at  N}  the  Penumbra  PJV  takes  the 
longeft  courfe  poffible  on  the  Earth’s  Difc  5  its 
center  falling  on  the  middle  of  it,  at  the  middle 
of  the  general  Eclipfe.  The  farther  the  Moon 
changes  from  either  Node,  within  17  degrees  of 
it,  the  fhorter  is  the  Penumbra’s  continuance  on 
the  Earth,  becaufe  it  goes  over  a  lefs  proportion  of 
the  Difc,  as  is  evident  by  the  Figure. 

342.  The  nearer  that  thePenumbra’s  center  is  to 
the  Equator  at  the  middle  of  the  general  Eclipfe, 
the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the  Eclipfe  at  all 
thofe  places  where  it  is  central;  becaufe,  the  nearer 
that  any  place  is  to  the  Equator,  the  greater  is  tne 
Circle  it  deferibes  by  the  Earth’s  motion  on  its 
Axis;  and  fo,  the  place  moving  quicker,  keeps 
longer  in  the  Penumbra,  whofe  motion  is  the  fame 
way  with  that  of  the  place,  though  fafter,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  §  337.  Thus  (fee  the 
Earth  at  D  and  the  Penumbra  at  12)  while  the 
points  in  the  polar  Circle  abed  is  carried  from  b 
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to  c  by  the  Earth’s  diurnal  motion.,  the  point  d  on- 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  T  is  carried  a  much  greater 
length  from  d  toD.‘  and  therefore,  if  the  Pen¬ 
umbra’s  center  goes  one  time  over  c,  and  another 
time  over  P,  the  Penumbra  will  be  longer  in  pall¬ 
ing  over  the  moving  place  d  than  it  was  in  paffing 
over  the  moving  placed.  Confequently,  central 
Eclipfes  about  the  Poles  are  of  the  fhortefl  dura¬ 
tion;  and  about  the  Equator,  the  longefh 

34 3.  In  the  middle  of  Summer,  the  whole  fri-  Anddion- 
gid  Zone  included  by  the  polar  Circle  abed  is  em  o/*- 
lightened ;  and  if  it  then  happens  that  the  Pen  urn-  fome  which 
bra’s  center  goes  over  the  North  Pole,  the  Sun  will 

be  eclipfed  much  the  fame  number  of  Digits  at<£  des. 
as  at  c\  but  while  the  Penumbra  moves  eaflward 
over  c,  it  moves  weftward  over  a,  becaufej  with 
refpeft  to  the  Penumbra,  the  motions  of  a  and  c  are 
contrary :  for  c  moves  the  fame  way  with  the  Pen¬ 
umbra  toward  r/,  but  a  moves  the  contrary  way 
toward  b\  and  therefore  the  Eclipfe  will  be  of 
longer  duration  at  e  than  at  a.  At  a  the  Eclipfe, 
begins  on  the  Sun’s  eaftern  limb,  but  at  c  on  his 
weftern  :  at  all  places  lying  without  the  polar  Cir¬ 
cles,  the  Sun’s  Eclipfes  begin  on  his  weltern  limb, 
or  near  it,  and  end  on  or  near  his  eaftern.  At  thofe 
places  where  the  Penumbra  touches  the  Earth,  the 
Eclipfe  begins  with  the  rifing  Sun,  on  the  top  of 
his  weftern  or  tippermoft  edge ;  and  at  thofe  places 
where  the  Penumbra  leaves  the  Earth,  the  Eclipfe 
ends  with  the  fetting  Sun,  on  the  top  of  his  eaftern 
edge,  which  is  then  the  uppermoft,  juft  at  its  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  Horizon. 

344.  If  the  Moon  were  furrounded  by  an  At-  The  Moon 
mofphere  of  any  confiderable  denfity,  it  would  morph^e!" 
feem  to  touch  the  Sun  a  little  before  the  Moon 

made  her  appnlfe  to  his  edge,  and  we  fhould  fee  a 
little  faintnefs  on  that  edge  before  it  were  eclipfed 
by  the  Moon:  but  as  no  fuch  faintnefs  has  been 
obferved,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  I  ever  heard,  it  feems 
plain,  that  the  Moon  has  no  fuch  Atmofphere  as  that 
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of  the  Earth.  The  faint  ring  ofllght  furrounding 
the  Sun  in  total  Eclipfes,  called  by  Cassini,  la 
Chevelure  du  Soleil,  feems  to  be  the  Atmofphere  of 
the  Sun;  becaufe  it  has  been  obferved  to  move 
equally  with  the  Sun,  not  with  the  Moon. 

345.  Having  faid  lb  much  about  Eclipfes  of 
the  Sun,  we  (hall  drop  that  fubjedt  at  prefenr,  and 
proceed  to  the  dodtrine  of  Lunar  Eclipfes:  which, 
being  more  fimple,  may  be  explained  in  lefs 
time. 

That  the  Moon  can  never  be  eclipfed  but  at  the 
time  of  her  being  Full,  and  the  reafon  why  (he  is 
not  eclipfed  at  every  Full,  has  been  (hewn  already, 
§  3*6?  317.  Let  S  be  the  Sun,  E  the  Earth,  RR 
the  Earth’s  fhadow,  and  B  the  Moon  in  opposition 
to  the  Sun:  in  this  fituation  the  Earth  intercepts 
the  Sun’s  light  in  its  way  to  the  Moon  5  and  when 
the  Moon  touches  the  Earth’s  (hadow  at  v9  (he 
begins  to  be  eclipfed  on  her  eaftern  limb  x,  and' 
continues  eclipfed  until  her  weftern  iimbjy  leaves 
the  fhadow  at  w>  at  B  (he  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
fhadow,  and  confequently  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eclipfe. 

346.  The  Moon  when  totally  eclipfed  is  not  in- 
vifible,  if  (he  be  above  the  Horizon  and  the  Sky 
be  clear;  but  appears  generally  of  a  dufky  colour 
like  tarnifhed  copper,  which  fome  have  thought  to 
be  the  Moon’s  native  light.  But  the  true  caufe  of 
her  being  vifible  is  the  fcattered  beams  of  the  Sun, 
bent  into  the  Earth’s  fhadow  by  going  through  the 
Atmofphere;  which,  being  more  denfe  near  the 
Earth  than  at  confiderable  heights  above  it,  re- 
fradts  or  bends  the  Sun’s  rays  more  inward,  §  179; 
and  thofe  which  pafs  neareft  the  Earth’s  fur  face, 
are  bent  more  than  thofe  rays  which  go  through 
higher  parts  of  the  Atmofphere,  where  it  is  lefs 
denfe,  until'  it  be  fo  thin  or  rare  as  to  lofe 
its  refradtive  power.  Let  the  Circle  fghi9  con¬ 
centric  to  the  Earth,  include  the  Atmofphere, 
whofe  refractive  power  vanifhes  at  the  heights/ 

and 
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and  i ;  fo  that  the  rays  W fw  and  Vi  v-  go  on  plate 
ftraight  without  buffering  the  lead  refraftion  :  But  XI* 
all  thofe  rays  which  enter  the  Atmofphere  between 
/and  k9  and  between  i  and  /,  on  oppofite  Tides  of 
the  Earth,  are  gradually  more  bent  inward  as  they 
go  through  a  greater  portion  of  the  Atmofphere, 
until  the  rays  W k  and  VI  touching  the  Earth  at 
m  and  ny  are  bent  fo  much  as  to  meet  at  q,  a  little 
fhort  of  the  Moon  5  and  therefore  the  dark  fhadow 
of  the  Earth  is  contained  in  the  fpac  tmoqpVy 
where  none  of  the  Sun’s  rays  can  enter:  all  the 
reft  RR}  being  mixed  by  the  fcattered  rays  which 
are  refra&ed  as  above,  is  in  forne  meafure  enlight¬ 
ened  by  them  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  rays  falling  on 
the  Moon,  give  her  the  colour  of  tarmfhed  copper, 
or  of  iron  almoft  red-hot.  So  that  if  the  Earth 
had  no  Atmofphere,  the  Moon  would  be  as  invi- 
fible  in  total  Eclipfes  as  fne  is  when  New.  If  the 
Moon  were  io  near  the  Earth  as  to  go  into  its  dark 
fhadow,  fuppofe  about  p  oi  fne  would  be  invifible 
during  her  flay  in  it 3  but  viable  before  and  after 
in  the  fainter  fhadow  A  A.  . 

347.  When  the  Moon  goes  through  the  center  why  the 
of  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  fhe  is  direCtly  oppofite  to  ??nand 

^  _  T  ,  r  r  r  Moon  are 

the  Sun  :  yet  the  Moon  has  been  orten  feen  to-  fomatimes 
tally  eclipfed  in  the  Horizon  when  the  Sun  was 
alfo  vifible  in  the  oppofite  part  of  it:  for,  the  ho-  is  totally 
rizontal  refraction  being  almoft;  34  minutes  of  a  etlpfed* 
degree,  §  181,  and  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  being  each  at  a  mean  ftate  but  32  minutes, 
the  refradtion  caufes  both  Luminaries  to  appear 
above  the  Horizon  when  they  are  really  below  it, 

§  r79*  .  ^  „ 

348.  When  the  Moon  is  Full  at  12  degrees  Fig«v, 

from  either  of  her  Nodes,  fhe  juft  touches  the 
Earth’s  fhadow,  but  enters  not  into  it.  Let  GH 
be  the  Ecliptic,  ef  the  Moon's  Orbit  where  fhe  is 
12  degrees  from  the  Node  at  her  Full;  c  d  her 
Orbit  where  fhe  is  6  degrees  from  the  Node,  a  b 
her  Orbit  where  fhe  is  Full  in  the  Node,  A  B  the 
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Earth’s  fhadow,  and  M  the  Moon,  When  th^ 
Moon  defcribesthe  line  e  f,  fhe  juft  touches  the 
fhadow,  but  does  not  enter  into  it*  when  fhe  de- 
fcribes  the  line  c  di  fhe  is  totally,  though  not  cenar 
trally*  immerfed  in  the  fhadow*  and  when  fhe  de- 
fcribes  the  line  ah ,  fhe  pafTes  by  the  Node  at  M 
in  the  center  of  the  fhadow,  and  takes  the  longed: 
line  poffible,  which  is  a  diameter,  through  it:  and 
fuch  an  Eclipfe  being  both  total  and  central,  is  of 
the  longed  duration,  namely*  3  hours  57  minutes 
6  feconds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end*  if  the 
Moon  be  at  her  greatefl  didance  from  the  Earth; 
and  3  hours  37  minutes  26  feconds,  if  die  be  at 
her  lead  didance.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
is,  that  when  the  Moon  is  farthed  frorh  the  Earth, 
fhe  moves  the  (lowed*  and  when  neared  to  it, 
quicked. 

349.  The  Moon’s  diameter,  as  well  as  the  Sun’s, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts 
called  Digits  *  and  fo  many  of  thefe  parts  as  are 
darkened  by  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  fo  many  Digits 
is  the  Moon  eciipfed.  Ail  that  the  Moon  is 
eclipfed  above  12  Digits,  fhew  how  far  the  fhadow 
of  the  Earth  is  over  the  body  of  the  Moon,  on 
that  edge  to  which  (he  is  neared  at  the  middle  of 
the  Eclipfe. 

350.  It  is  difficult  to  obferve  exadlly  either  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  a  lunar  Eclipfe,  even  with 
a  good  Teieicope*  becaufe  the  Earth’s  fhadow  is 
fo  faint  and  ill-defined  about  the  edges,  that  when 
the  Moon  is  either  juft  touching  or  leaving  it,  the 
obfcuration  of  her  limb  is  fcarce  fcnfible*  and 
therefore  the  niceft  obfervers  can  hardly  be  certain 
to  feveral  feconds  of  time.  But  both  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  of  folar  Eciipies  are  vidbly 
indantaneous  *  for  the  moment  that  the  edge  of 
the  Moon’s  Difc  touches  the  Surfs,  his  roundnefs 
Teems  a  little  broken  on  that  part*  and  the  moment 
die  leaves  it,  he  appears  perfectly  round  again. 

351.  In 
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351.  In  Adronomy,  Eclipfes  of  the  Moon  are 
of  great  ufe  for  afcertaining  the  periods  of  her 
motions;  efpecially  fuch  Eclipfes  as  are  obferved 
to  be  alike  in  all  circumdances,  and  have  long 
intervals  of  time  between  them.  In  Geogra¬ 
phy,  the  Longitudes  of  places  are  found  by 
Eclipfes,  as  akeady  fhewn  in  the  Eleventh  Chap¬ 
ter.  In  Chronology,  both  folar  and  lunar  Eclipfes 
ferve  to  determine  exa&ly  the  time  of  any  pad 
event:  for  there  are  fo  many  particulars  ob- 
fervable  in  every  Eclipfe,  with  refpe6t  to  its 
quantity,  the  places  where  it  is  vifible  (if  of  the 
Sun),  and  the  time  of  the  day  or  night;  that  it  is 
impoffible  there  can  be  two  folar  Eclipfes  in  the 
courfe  of  many  ages  which  are  alike  in  all  circum- 
ftances. 

352.  From  the  above  explanation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Eclipfes,  it  is  evident  that  the  darknefs  at 
our  Saviour’s  Crucifixion  was  fupernatural.  For 
he  fuffered  on  the  day  on  which  the  PaEover  was 
eaten  by  the  Jews,  on  which  day  it  was  impoffible 
that  the  Moon’s  ffiadow  could  fall  on  the  Earth; 
for  the  Jews  kept  the  PaEover  at  the  time  of  Full 
Moon  :  nor  does  the  darknefs  in  total  Eclipfes  of 
the  Sun  lad  above  four  minutes  in  any  place,  §333; 
whereas  the  darknefs  at  the  Crucifixion  laded  three 
hours.  Matt .  xxviii.  1 5.  and  overfpread  at  lead  all 
the  land  of  Judea , 
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T be  Confirucfion  of  the  following  Tables* 

C  H  A  P,  XIX. 

Shewing  the  Principles  cn  which  the  following  Aftro- 
nomical  Tables  are  conftruPied ,  and  the  Method  of 
calculating  the  Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and 
Eclipfes  by  them . 

353*  nearer  that  any  objedt  is  to  the  eye 

jl  of  an  obferver,  the  greater  is  the  angle 
tinder  which  it  appears:  the  farther  from  the  eye, 
the  lefs. 

The  diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  fubtend 
different  angles  at  different  times.  And,  at  equal 
intervals  of  time,  thde  angles  are  once  at  the 
greateft,  and  once  at  the  lead,  in  fomewhat  more 
than  a  complete  revolution  of  the  Luminary 
through  the  Ecliptic,  from  any  given  fixed  Star  to 
the  fame  Star  again,  —  This  proves  that  the  Sun 
-  and  Moon  are  conftantly  changing  their  diftances 
from  the  Earth  ;  and  that  they  are  once  at  their 
greateft  diffance,  and  once  at  their  leaft,  in  little 
more  than  a  complete  revolution^ 

The  gradual  differences  of  thefe  angles  are  not 
what  they  would  be,  if  the  Luminaries  moved  in 
circular  Orbits,  the  Earth  being  fuppofed  to  be 
placed  at  fome  diffance  from  the  center  :  but  they 
agree  perfectly  with  elliptic  orbits,  fuppofing  the 
lower  focus  of  each  orbit  to  be  at  the  center  of  the 
Earth. 

The  fartheft  point  of  each  Orbit  from  the 
Earth’s  center  is  called  the  Apogee,  and  the  neareft 
point  is  called  the  Perigee Thefe  points  are  di- 
redlly  oppofite  to  each  other. 

Affronomers  divide  each  Orbit  into  12  equal 
parts,  called  Signs;  each  fign  into  30  equal  parts, 
called  Degrees;  each  degree  into  60  equal  parts, 
called  Minutes ;  and  every  minute  into  60  equal 
parts,  called  Seconds .  The  diffance  of  the  Sun  or 
Moon  from  any  giyeo  point  of  its  orbit,  is  rec¬ 
koned 
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koned  in  figns,  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds. 
Here  we  mean  the  di.ftance  that  the  Luminary  has 
moved  through  from  any  given  point;  not  the 
Ipacc  it  is  fhort  of  it  in  coming  round  again, 
though  ever  fo  little. 

The  diftance  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  from  its 
Apogee,  at  any  given  time,  is  called  its  mean  Ano¬ 
maly :  fo  that,  in  the  Apogee,  the  Anomaly  is  no¬ 
thing;  in  the  Perigee,  it  is  fix  figns. 

The  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  continually  accelerated  from  the  Apo¬ 
gee  to  the  Perigee,  and  as  gradually  retarded  from 
the  Perigee  to  the  Apogee ;  being  flowed:  of  all 
when  the  mean  Anomaly  is  nothing,  and  fwifteft 
of  all  when  it  is  fix  figns. 

When  theJLuminary  is  in  its  Apogee  or  its  Pe¬ 
rigee,  its  place  is  the  fame  as  it  would  be,  if  its 
motion  were  equable  in  all  parts  of  its  Orbit.™ 
The  fuppofed  equable  morions  are  called  meant 
the  unequable  arejuftly  called  the  true. 

The  mean  place  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  always 
forwarder  than  the  true  place*,  while  the  Lumi¬ 
nary  is  moving  from  its  Apogee  to  its  Perigee; 
and  the  true  place  is  always  forwarder  than  the 
mean,  while  the  Luminary  is  moving  from  its 
Perigee  to  its  Apogee. —In  the  former  cafe,  the 
Anomaly  is  always  iefs  than  fix  figns;  and  in  the 
latter  cafe,  more. 

It  has  been  found,  by  a  long  feries  of  obferva- 
tioHSj  that  the  Sun  goes  through  the  Ecliptic, 
from  the  Vernal  Equinox  to  the  fame  Equinox  again, 
in  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  55  feconds:  from 
the  firft  Star  of  Aries  to  the  fame  Star  again,  in  365 
days  6  hours  9  minutes  24  feconds:  and  from  his 
Apogee  z o  the  fame  again,  in  365  days  6  hours  14  mi¬ 
nutes  o  feconds. —The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  theSfl- 
larTeari  the  fecond  the  SyderealTear>  and  the  third 

*  The  poi-nt  of  the  Ecliptic  in  which  the  Sun  or  Moon  is 
at  any  given  moment  of  time,  is  called  the  place  of  the  Sun 
or  Moon  at  that  time, 
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the  Anomaliftic  Tear.  So  that  the  Solar  Year  is  20 
minutes  29  feconds  fhorter  rhan  the  Sydereal ;  and 
the  Sydereal  Year  is  4  minutes  36  feconds  fhorter 
than  the  Anomaliftic.— Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
Equinoctial  Point ,  or  interfe&ion  of  the  Ecliptic 
and  Equator  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  goes  back¬ 
ward  with  refpebt  to  the  fixed  Stars,  and  that  the 
Sun’s  Apogee  goes  forward. 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Moon  goes  through 
her  Orbit,  from  any  given  fixed  Star  to  the  fame 
Star  again,  in  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4  fe¬ 
conds,  at  a  mean  rate:  from  her  Apogee  to  her 
Apogee  again,  in  27  days  13  hours  18  minutes 
43  feconds:  and  from  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again, 
in  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  3 A-  feconds. — 
This  fhews,  that  the  Moon's  Apogee  moves  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Ecliptic,  and  that  at  a  much  quicker 
rate  than  the  Sun’s  Apogee  does;  fince  the  Moon 
is  five  hours  55  minutes  39  feconds  longer  in  re¬ 
volving  from  her  Apogee  to  her  Apogee  again, 
than  from  any  Star  to  the  fame  Star  again. 

The  Moon’s  Orbit  croftes  the  Ecliptic  in  two 

oppofite  points,  which  are  called  her  Nodes :  and 

it  is  obferved  that  (lie  revolves  fooner  from  any 

¥ 

Node  to  the  fame  Node  again,  than  from  any  Star 
to  the  lame  Star  again,  by  2  hours  38  minutes  27 
feconds,  which  fhews  that  her  nodes  move  back¬ 
ward,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  figns,  in  the 
Ecliptic. 

The  time  in  which  the  Moon  revolves  from  the 
Sun  to  the  Sun  again  (or  from  change  to  change) 
is  called  a  Lunation ;  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Pound’s  mean  meafures,  would  always  confift:  of 
29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  3  feconds  2  thirds 
58  fourths,  if  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
were  always  equable*. — Hence,  12  mean  Luna- 

*  We  have  thought  proper  to  keep  by  D.r.  Pound' s  length 
of  a  mean  Lunation,  hecaufe  his  numbers  come  nearer  to 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Eclipfes,  than  Majer's  do,  without  aU 
L>.-viug  for  the  Mean’s  acceleration. 
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tions  contain  354  days  8  hours  48  minutes  36 
feconds  35  thirds  40  fourths,  which  is  todays  21 
hours  11  minutes  23  feconds  24  thirds  20  fourths 
lefs  thin  the  length  of  a  common  Julian  year,  con¬ 
fiding  of  365  days  6  hours;  and  13  mean  Luna- 
tions  contain  383  days  21  hours  32  minutes  39 fe¬ 
conds  38  thirds  38  fourths,  which  exceeds  the 
length  of  a  common  Julian  year  by  i3  days  15 
hours  32  minutes  39  feconds  38  thirds  38  fourths. 

The  mean  time  of  New  Moon  being  found  for 
any  given  year  and  month,  as  fuppofe  for  March 
1700,  Old  Stile,  if  this  mean  New  Moon  falls  later 
than  the  1  ith  day  of  March ,  then,  12  mean  Luna¬ 
tions  added  to  the  time  of  this  mean  New  Moon, 
will  give  the  time  of  the  mean  New  Moon  in 
March  1701,  after  having  thrown  off  365  days. — 
But,  when  the  mean  New  Moon  happens  to  be  be¬ 
fore  the  1  ith  of  March ,  we  mud  add  13  mean  Lu¬ 
nations,  in  order  to  have  the  time  of  mean  New 
Moon  in  March  the  year  following:  always  taking 
care  to  fubtradt  365  days  in  common  years,  and 
366  days  in  leap-years,  from  the  fum  of  this  addi¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  A .  D.  1700,  Old  Stile,  the  time  of  mean 
New  Moon  in  March  was  the  8th  dav,  at  16  hours 
11  minutes  25  feconds  after  the  noon  of  that  day 
(viz.  at  1 1  minutes  25  feconds  pad  IV.  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th  day  according  to  common 
reckoning).  To  this  we  mud  add  13  mean  Luna¬ 
tions,  or  383  days  21  hours  32  minutes  39  feconds 
38  thirds  38  fourths,  and  the  fum  will  be  392 
days  13  hours  44  minutes  4  feconds  38  thirds  38 
fourths  ;  from  which  fubtradt  365  days,  becaufe 
the  year  1701  is  a  common  year,  and  there  will 
remain  27  days  13  hours  44  minutes  4  feconds  38 
thirds  28  fourths  lor  the  time  of  mean  New  Moon 
in  March ,  A .  D.  170 1. 

Carrying  on  this  addition  and  fubtradlion  till 
A,  D.  1703,  we  find  the  time  of  mean  New 
Moon  i n  March  that  year,  to  be  on  the  6th  day,  at 7 
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hours  ii  minutes  17  feconds  4 9  thirds  46  fourths 
paft  noon;  to  which  add  13  mean  Lunations,  and 
the  fum  will  be  390  days  4  hours  53  minutes  57 
feconds  28  thirds  20  fourths;  from  which  fubtrad 
36 6  days,  becaufe  the  year  1704  is  a  leap-year,  and 
there  will  remain  24  days  4  hours  53  minutes  57 
feconds  28  thirds  20  fourths,  for  the  time  of  mean 
New  Moon  in  March ,  Af  Z),  1704. 

In  this  manner  was  the  firft  of  the  following 
Tables  conftruded  to  feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths; 
and  then  wrote  out  to  the  nearefl  feconds. — The 
reafon  why  we  chofe  to  begin  the  year  with  Marchy 
was  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  adding  a  day  to 
the  tabular  time  in  leap-years  after  February ,  or 
fub trading  a  day  therefrom  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  in  thofe  years;  to  which  all  tables  of  this  kind 
are  fubjed,  which  begin  the  year  with  January ,  in 
calculating  the  times  of  New  or  Full  Moons. 

The  mean  Anomalies  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
the  Sun’s  mean  motion  from  the  Afcendino;  Node 
of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  are  fet  down  in  Table  III. 
from  one  to  13  mean  Lunations.— Thefe  Num¬ 
bers,  for  13  Lunations,  being  added  to  the  radical 
Anomalies  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  to  the  Sun’s 
mean  diftance  Tom  the  afcending  Node,  at  the 
timeof  mean  New  Moon  i n  March  1700,  (Tabiel.) 
willgive  their  mean  Anomalies,  and  the  Sun’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Node,  at  the  time  of  mean  New 
,  Moon  in  March  1701;  and  being  added  for  12 

Lunations  to  thofe  for  1701,  give  them  for  the 
time  of  mean  New  Noon  in  March  1702.  And 
fo  on,  as  far  as  you  pleafe  to  continue  the  Table 
(which  is  here  carried  on  to  the  year  1800)  always 
throwing  off  12  figns  when  their  fum  exceeds  12* 
and  letting  down  the  remainder  as  the  proper 
quantity. 

If  the  Numbers  belonging  to  A.  D.  1700  (in 
Table  I.)  be  fubtraded  from  thofe  belonging  to 
1800,  we  fh all  have  their  whole  differences  in  100 
complete  Julian  years;  which  accordingly  we  find 
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to  be  4  days  8  hours  to  minutes  <2  feconds  15 
thirds  40  fourths,  with  refpedt  to  the  time  of  mean 
New  Moon. — Thefe  being  added  together  60  times 
(always  taking  care  to  throw  off  a  whole  Lunation 
when  the  days  exceed  29J)  making  up  60  centu¬ 
ries,  or  6000  years,  as  in  Table  VI.  which  was 
carried  on  to  feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths;  and 
then  wrote  out  to  the  neared  feconds.  In  the  fame 
manner  were  the  refpedtive  Anomalies  and  the  Sun’s 
di (lance  from  the  Node  found,  for  thefe  centurial 
years;  and  then  (for  want  of  room)  wrote  out  only 
to  the  neared  minutes,  which  is  diffident  in  whole 
centuries. — By  means  of  thefe  two  Tables,  we  may 
find  the  time  of  any  mean  New  Moon  in  March , 
together  with  the  Anomalies  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  the  Sun’s  diftance  from  the  Node,  at  thefe 
times,  within  the  limits  of  6000  years,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  any  given  year  in  the  18th  century; 
and  the  mean  time  of  anv  New  or  Full  Moon  in 

J 

any  given  month  after  March ,  by  means  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Tables,  within  the  fame  limits,  as 
fhewn  in  the  precepts  for  calculation. 

Thus  it  would  be  a  very  ealy  matter  to  calculate 
the  time  of  any  New  or  Full  Moon,  if  the  Sun 
and  Moon  moved  equably  in  all  parts  of  their 
Orbits. — But  we  have  already  fhewn  that  their 

w> 

places  are  never  the  fame  as  they  would  be  by 
equable  motions,  except  when  they  are  in  Apogee 
or  Perigee;  which  is,  when  their  mean  Anomalies 
are  either  nothing,  or  fix  figns:  and  that  their 
mean  places  are  always  forwarder  than  their  true 
places,  while  the  Anomaly  is  lefs  than  fix  figns; 
and  their  true  places  are  forwarder  than  the  mean, 
while  the  Anomaly  is  more. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  Sun’s  Ano¬ 
maly  is  lefs  than  fix  figns,  the  Moon  will  overtake 
him,  or  bedppofite  to  him,  fooner  thanfhe  could 
if  his  motion  were  equable;  and  later  while  his 
Anomaly  is  more  than  fix  figns.— -The  greated  dif¬ 
ference  that  canpoITihly  happen  between  the  mean 
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and  true  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon,  on  account 
of  the  inequality  of  the  Sun's  motion,  is  3  hours 
48  minutes  28  feconds :  and  that  is,'  when  the 
Sun's  Anomaly  is  either  3  figns  1  degree,  or  8  figns 
29  degrees fooner  in  the  fir  ft  cafe,  and  later  in  the 
laft. — In  all  other  figns  and  degrees  of  Anomaly, 
the  difference  is  gradually  lefs,  and  vanifhes  when 
the  Anomaly  is  either  nothing  or  fix  figns. 

The  Sun  is  in  his  Apogee  on  the  30th  of  June, 
and  in  his  Perigee  on  the  30th  of  December,  in  the 
prefent  age:  fo  that  he  is  nearer  the  Earth  in  our 
winter  than  in  our  fummer.  The  proportional 
difference  of  diftance,  deduced  from  the  difference 
of  the  Sun's  apparent  diameter  at  thefe  times,  is 
as  983  to  1017. 

The  Moon’s  orbit  is  dilated  in  winter,  and  con- 
traded  in  fummer 5  therefore,  the  Lunations  arc 
longer  in  winter  than  in  fummer.  The  greateft 
difference  is  found  to  be  22  minutes  29  feconds: 
the  Lunations  increafing  gradually  in  length  while 
the  Sun  is  moving  from  his  Apogee  to  his  Perigee, 
and  decreafing  in  length  while  he  is  moving  from 
his  Perigee  to  his  Apogee. — On  this  account,  the 
Moon  will  be  later  every  time  in  coming  to  her 
conjunction  with  the  Sun,  or  being  in  oppofition 
to  him,  from  December  till  Juney  and  fooner  from 
June  to  December ,  than  if  her  orbit  had  continued 
of  the  fame  fize  all  the  year  round. 

As  both  thefe  differences  depend  on  the  Sun's 
Anomaly,  theymnay  be  fitly  put  together  into  one 
Table,  and  called  The  annual ,  or  firft  equation  of  the 
mean  to  the  true  *  fyzygy  (fee  Table  VII.).  This 
equational  difference  is  to  be  fubtra&ed  from  the 
time  of  the  mean  fyzygy  when  the  Sun’s  Anomaly 
is  lefs  than  fix  figns,  and  added  when  the  Anomaly 
is  more. — At  the  greateft,  it  is  4  hours  10  minutes 
57  feconds,  viz.  3  hours  48  minutes  28  feconds, 
on  account  of  the  Sun's  unequal  motion,  and  22 

*  The  word  fyzygy  fignifies  both  the  conjunction  and  oppo- 
fuion  of  the  Sun  anu  Moon. 
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minutes  29  feconds,  on  account  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  Moon’s  orbit. 

This  compound  equation  would  be  diffident  for 
reducing  the  mean  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon  to 
the  true  time,  if  the  Moon’s  orbit  were  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  and  her  motion  quite  equable  in  it. — - 
But  the  Moon’s  Orbit  is  more  elliptical  than  the 
Sun’s,  and  her  motion  in  it  fo  much  the  more  un¬ 
equal.  The  difference  is  fo  great,  that  fhe  is  fome- 
times  in  conjundion  with  the  Sun,  or  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  him,  fooner  by  9  hours  47  minutes  54  fe- 
conds,  than  fhe  w'ould  be  if  her  motion  were 
equable 5  and  at  other  times  as  much  later.-— The 
former  happens  when  her  mean  Anomaly  is  9  figns 
4  degrees,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  2  figns  26  de¬ 
grees.  See  Table  IX. 

At  differentdiftances  of  the  Sun  from  the  Moon’s 
Apogee,  the  Figure  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit  becomes 
different. — It  is  longed  of  all,  or  mod  excentric, 
when  the  Sun  is  in  the  fame  fign  and  degree  either 
with  the  Moon’s  Apogee  or  Perigee;  ffiorteft  of 
all,  or  lead  excentric,  when  the  Sun’s  didance 
from  the  Moon’s  Apogee  is  either  three  figns  or 
nine  figns;  and  at  a  mean  date  when  the  didance 
is  either  1  fign  15  degrees,  4  figns  15  degrees,  7 
figns  15  degrees,  or  10  figns  15  degrees. — When 
the  Moon’s  Orbit  is  at  its  greated  excentricity,  her 
apogeal  didance  from  the  Earth’s  center  is  to  her 
perigeal  didance  from  it,  as  1067  is  to  933;  when 
lead  excentric,  as  1043  is  to  957^  and  when  at 
the  mean  date,  as  1055  is  to  945. 

But  the  Sun’s  didance  from  the  Moon’s  Apogee 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  Moon’s  mean  Ano¬ 
maly  at  the  time  of  New  Moon,  and  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fix  figns,  it  becomes  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  Moon’s  mean  Anomaly  at  the  time  of  Full 
Moon. — -Therefore  a  table  may  becondru&ed  fo  as 
to  anfwer  all  the  various  inequalities  depending 
on  the  different  excentricities  of  the  Moon’s  Orbir, 
iivthe  fyzygies;  and  called  The Jecond  equation  of 
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the  mean  to  the  true fyzygy  (fee  Table  IX.)  ;  and  the 
Moon’s  Anomaly,  when  equated  by  Table  VIII, 
may  be  made  the  proper  argument  for  taking  out 
this  fecond  equation  of  time,  which  imill  be  added 
to  the  former  equated  time,  when  the  Moon’s  Ano¬ 
maly  is  lefs  than  fix  figns,  and  fubtradled  when  the 
Anomaly  is  more. 

T  h  e  re  a  re  fe  ve  r  al  o  t  h  c  r  i  n  e  q  u  al  i  t  i  es  i  n  t  h  e  M  oo  n ’s 
motion,  which  fometimes  bring  on  the  true  fyzygy 
a  little  fboner,  and  at  other  times  keep  it  back  a 
little  later  than  it  would  otherwife  be:  but  they 
are  iofmall,  that  they  may  be  all  omitted  except 
two;  the  former  of  which  (fee  Table  X.)  depends 
on  the  difference  between  the  Anomalies  of  theSun 
and  Moon  in  the  fyzygies,  and  the  latter  (fee 
Table  XL)  depends  on  the  Sun’s  diftance  from 
the  Moon’s  Nodes  at  thefe  times.-— -The  greateft 
difference  arifing  from  the  former,  is  4  minutes  58 
feconds;  and  from  the  latter,  1  minute  34  feconds. 

Having  defcribed  the  Phenomena  arifing  from  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Motions ,  we  fall 
now  fezp  the  reajcns  of  thefe  inequalities . 

In  all  calculations  relating  to  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  we  confider  the  Sun  as  a  moving  body,  and 
the  Earth -as  a  body  at  reft;  fince  all  the  Appear¬ 
ances  are  the  fame,' whether  it  be  the  Sun  or  the 
Earth  that  moves.— But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Sun 
is  at  reft,  and  the  Earth  moves  round  him  once  a 
year,  in  the  planeof  the  Ecliptic.  Therefore,  what¬ 
ever  fign  and  degree  of  the  Ecliptic  the  Earth  is 
fn,  at  any  given  time,  the  Sun  will  then  appear 
to  be  in  the  oppofite  fign  and  degree. 

The  nearer  that  any  body  is  to  the  Sun,  the 
more  it  is  attracted  by  him;  and  this  attraction 
increafts  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  diminiflies  j 
and  vice  verg'd. 

The  Earth’s  annual  Orbit  is  elliptical,  and  the 
Sun  is  placed  in  one  of  its  focufes.  The  remoteft 
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point  of  the  Earth’s  Orbit  from  the  Sun  is  called 
The  Earth1  s  Aphelion ;  and  the  neareft  point  of  the 
Earth’s  Orbit  to  the  Sun  is  called  The  Ear th' s  Pe¬ 
rihelion.—  W hen  the  Earth  is  in  its  Aphelion,  the 
Sun  appears  to  be  in  its  Apogee;  and  when  the 
Earth  is  in  its  Perihelion,  the  Sun  appears  to  be 
in  its  Perigee. 

As  the  Earth  moves  from  its  Aphelion  to  its 
Perihelion,  it  is  conftantly  more  and  more  at* 
traded  by  the  Sun  ;  and  this  attradion,  by  con- 
fpiring  in  fome  degree  with  the  Earth’s  motion, 
mu  ft  neceffarily  accelerate  it.  But  as  the  Earth 
moves  from  its  Perihelion  to  its  Aphelion,  it  is 
continually  lefs  and  lefs  atrraded  by  the  Sun;  and 
as  this  attradion  ads  then  juft  asmuch  againft  the 
Earth’s  motion,  as  it  aded  for  it  in  the  other  half 
of  the  Orbit,  it  retards  the  motion  in  the  like  de¬ 
gree,*— The  fafter  the  Earth  moves,  the  falter  will 
the  Sun  appear  to  move-,  the  flower  the  Earth 
moves,  the  flower  is  the  Sun’s  apparent  motion. 

The  Moon’s  Orbit  is  alfo  elliptical,  and  the 
Earth  k.eeps  conftantly  in  one  of  its  focufes.— ■ - 
The  Earth’s  attradion  has  the  fame  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Moon’s  motion,  as  the  Sun’s  at¬ 
tradion  has  on  the  motion  of  the  Earth  :  and 
therefore,  the  Moon’s  motion  muft  be  continu¬ 
ally  accelerated  while  ftie  is  palling  from  her  Apo¬ 
gee  to  her  Perigee;  and  as  gradually  retarded  in 
moving  from  her  Perigee  to  her  Apogee. 

At  the  time  of  New  Moon,  the  Moon  is  nearer 
the  Sun  than  the  Earth  is  at  that  time,  by  the 
whole  femidiameter  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit;  which, 
at  a  mean  ftate,  is  240,000  miles ;  and  at  the 
Full,  flie  is  as  much  farther  from  the  Sun  than 
the  Earth  then  is.— Confequently,  the  Sun  at- 
trads  the  Moon  more  than  it  attrads  the  Earth 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  lefs  in  the  latter.  The 
difference  is  greateft  when  the  Earth  is  neareft  the 
Sun,  and  leaft  when  it  is  fartheft  from  him.  The 
HBbyiou&  refult  of  this  is,  that  as  the  Earth  is  neareft 

to 
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to  the  Sun  in  winter,  and  farthefl  from  him  in 
1'ummer,  the  Moon's  Orbit  muft  be  dilated  in 
winter,  and  contracted  in  fummer. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  caufes  of  the  difference 
of  time,  that  generally  happen  between  the  mean 
and  true  times  of  conjunction  or  oppofition  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  As  to  the  other  two  differences, 
viz.  thofe  which  depend  on  the  difference  between 
the  Anomalies  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  upon 
the  Sun’s  diflance  from  the  lunar  Nodes,  in  the 
fyzygies,  they  are  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
of  attraction  of  the  Sun  and  Earth  upon  the 
Moon,  at  greater  or  lefs  aiftances,  according  to 
their  refpeCtive  Anomalies,  and  to  the  pofition  of 
the  Moon’s  Nodes  with  refpeCl  to  the  Sun. 

If  ever  it  fhould  happen,  that  the  Anomalies  of 
both  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  either  nothing  or  fix 
figns,  at  the  mean  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon, 
and  the  Sun  fhould  then  be  in  conjunCiion  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  Moon’sNodes,  all  the  above-mentioned 
equations  would  vanifh,  and  the  mean  and  true 
time  of  the  fyzygy  would  coincide.  But  if  ever 
this  circumftance  did  happen,  we  cannot  expeCt 
the  like  again  in  many  ages  afterward. 

Every  49th  Lunation,  (or  Courfe  of  the  Moon 
from  Change  to  Change)  returns  very  nearly -to 
the  fame  time  of  the,  day  as  before.  For,  in  49 
mean  Lunations  there  are  1446  days  23  hours  58 
minutes  29  feconds  25  thirds,  which  wants  but  1 
minute  30  fcconds  34  thirds  of  1477  days. 

In  2953059085108  days,  there  are  100000000000 
mean  Lunations  exaCtly:  and  this  is  the  fmallefl 
number  of  natural  days  in  which  any  exaCt  num¬ 
ber  of  mean  Lunations  are  completed. 
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TABLE  I.  The  mean  Time  of  New  Moon  in  March,  Old  Stile;  with  the  mean 
Anomalies  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  Sun's  mean  Difiance  from  the  Moon's 
Afcending  Node ,  from  A.  D.  1700  to  A.  D.  1  8co  inclufi-ve. 
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0 

8 

1 

J  2 

3° 

20 

4 

3 

43 

J4 

1 754 

23 

2 

37 

22 

8 

22 

22 

20 

0 

18 

7 

26 

5 

12 

26 

*5 

1 755 

1  2 

I  1 

25 

59 

8 

1 1 

38 

12! 

iO 

27 

55 

3 1 

5 

20 

29 

2 

1756 

3° 

8 

58 

9 

0 

0 

24 

10 

3 

32 

37 

6 

29 

1 2 

3 

1 75  7 

*9 

*7 

47 

1 5 

8 

*9 

16 

16 

8 

13 

20 

42 

7 

7 

14 

5° 

■  58 

9 

2 

35 

5 1 

8 

8 

32 

8 

6 

z3 

8 

47 

7 

*5 

1 7 

38 

1  ?  5  9 

28 

0 

8 

3 1 

8 

26 

54 

2 

5 

28 

45 

54 

8 

2  4 

0 

39 

1760 

i6 

8 

57 

s 

8 

16 

10 

1  2 

4 

8 

34 

0 

9 

** 

3 

26 

1761 

5 

»7 

45 

44 

8 

5 

26 

4 

2 

18 

22 

5 

9 

10 

6 

*3 

1762 

24 

*5 

18 

24 

8 

23 

48 

16 

1 

4 

23 

59 

1 1 

to 

18 

49 

*763 

14 

0 

7 

1 

8 

*3 

4 

8 

0 

3 

47 

i  6 

30 

26 

52 

1 

1764 

2 

8 

55 

«  A 
0° 

8 

2 

20 

0 

10 

1  3 

35 

2  i 

l  I 

4 

54 

48 

4765 

2 1 

6 

2  8 

17 

8 

20 

42 

‘3 

9 

19 

12 

26 

O 

13 

37 

49 

1766 

10 

1 5 

16 

53 

8 

9 

58 

5 

7 

29 

0 

3i 

O 

21 

AO 

a 

37 

A  767 

29 

1 2 

49 

33 

8 

28 

20 

*7 

7 

4 

37 

37 

2 

0 

23 

38 

4768 

1 7 

2  i 

38 

9 

8 

17 

36 

9 

5 

H 

25 

42 

2 

8 

26 

25 

i  7  69 

7 

6 

26 

46 

8 

6 

52 

1 

3 

24 

13 

47 

2 

16 

29 

>3, 

A77° 

26 

3 

59 

26 

8 

25 

H 

*3 

2 

29 

5° 

53 

3 

25 

12 

z4 

1 77  1 

J5 

1 2 

48 

2 

8 

1 4 

3° 

5 

1 

9 

38 

58 

4 

3 

15 

1 

4772 

Is  3 

21 

36 

39 

8 

,3 

'45 

57 

1 1 

17 

27 

3 

4 

1 1 

1 7 

48 

l1773 

22 

J9 

9 

19 

8 

22 

8 

9 

to 

25 

4 

9 

5 

20 

0 

50 

L774 

12 

3 

57 

55 

8 

1 1 

24 

1 

9 

4 

52 

5 

28 

3 

37 

f 1 775 

1 

12 

46 

3i 

8 

0 

39 

53 

7 

H 

40 

19 

6 

6 

6 

24 

•»776 

1 9 

10 

19 

12 

8 

1 9 

2 

5 

6 

20 

17 

2  5 

7 

14 

49 

25 

177' 

8 

19 

7 

48 

8 

8 

17 

57 

5 

0 

5 

3° 

7 

22 

52 

12 

*77* 

27 

iO 

40 

28 

8 

26 

40 

9 

4 

5 

42 

36 

9 

1 

35 

13 

4/79 

17 

1 

29 

4 

8 

15 

A 

1 

2 

15 

3° 

41 

9 

9 

38 

c 

.1780 

5 

10 

17 

40 

8 

5 

1 1 

53 

0 

2  5 

18 

40 

9 

17 

40 

47 

1781 

24 

7 

50 

21 

8 

' 

23 

34 

5 

0 

0 

55 

52 

IO 

26 

23 

4b 

1782 

13 

16 

3* 

57 

8 

1 2 

49 

5b 

3  0 

10 

43 

57 

3  I 

4 

26 

35 

47s5 

3 

1 

27 

33 

'  8 

2 

5 

5° 

8 

20 

32 

n 

A, r 

II 

1 2 

29 

22 

,1784 

zo 

23 

0 

13 

8 

20 

28 

3 

9 

26 

9 

8 

O 

2 1 

12 

23 

1705 

10 

7 

48 

5°  '  *3 

9 

43 

55 

6 

5 

57 

13 

O 

29 

15 

IC 

1786 

29 

5 

21 

3° 

1  8 

28 

6 

7 

5 

1 1 

34 

19 

2 

7 

^8 

1 2 
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TABLE  II.  concluded. 

Ne<w  Stile . 

k; 

• 

0 

>-*■> 

O 

5“ 

-1 

Me 

in  LNevv  Moon 
in  March. 

Bun's  mean 
Anomaly. 

Moon’s  mean 
Anomaly, 

Oun’s  mean  Dift. 
from  the  Node. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

s 

0 

/ 

II 

s 

0 

1 

It 

s 

0 

t 

M 

I787 

18 

H 

10 

6 

8 

l7 

21 

59 

3 

21 

22 

24 

2 

1 6 

0 

59 

I788 

6 

22 

58 

42 

8 

6 

37 

5 1 

2 

I 

10 

29 

2 

24 

3 

46 

17S9 

25 

20 

3 1 

23 

8 

25 

0 

3 

1 

6 

47 

35 

4 

2 

46 

48 

iy  90 

*5 

5 

J9 

59 

8 

H 

*5 

55 

1 1 

16 

35 

40 

4 

10 

49 

35 

I79I 

4 

»4 

8 

35 

8 

3 

3 1 

47 

9 

26 

23 

45 

4 

18 

52 

22 

!79z 

22 

1 1 

4i 

8 

2 1 

53 

59 

9 

2 

0 

52 

5 

27 

35 

24 

1 7  93 

1 1 

20 

29 

5 1 

8 

1  r 

9 

5 1 

7 

1 1 

48 

57 

6 

5 

38 

1 1 

■794 

30 

18 

2 

32 

8 

29 

32 

3 

6 

1 7 

26 

4 

7 

H 

21 

13 

J  795 

20 

2 

5 1 

8 

8 

18 

47 

55 

4 

27 

H 

9 

7 

22 

24 

c 

1796 

8 

1 1 

39 

44 

8 

8 

3 

47 

3 

7 

2 

J4 

8 

0 

26 

47 

l797 

27 

9 

12 

24 

8 

26 

25 

59 

2 

12 

39 

J9 

9 

9 

9 

48, 

*798 

16 

18 

1 

1 

8 

15 

41 

5* 

0 

22 

2  7 

25 

9 

*7 

1 2 

35 

1799 

6 

2 

49 

37 

8 

4 

57 

43 

1 1 

2 

*5 

30 

9 

25 

*5 

2  2 1. 

I  800 

25 

0 

22 

17 

8 

23 

*9 

55 

10 

7 

52 

36 

1 1 

3 

58 

24 

TABU 

£  III.  Mean  Anomalies ,  and  Sun’s 

/7ztY2«  Difiance  from  the  Node,] 

for  137  mean  Lunations . 

Mean 

Sun’s 

mean 

Moon’ 

s  mean 

Sun’s  mean  Dili  , 

i  No. 

Lunations. 

Anomaly. 

Anomaly. 

from  the  Node. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

S 

s 

0 

/ 

11 

s 

0 

9 

II 

s 

0 

t 

II 

!  I 

29 

12 

44 

3 

O 

29 

6 

*9 

0 

25 

49 

0 

I 

0 

40 

14' 

2 

59 

1 

28 

6 

I 

28 

1 2 

39 

1 

2 1 

38 

1 

2 

1 

20 

2I 

3 

88 

H 

1 2 

9 

2 

27 

18 

5* 

2 

17 

27 

1 

3 

2 

0 

42 

!  4  : 

118 

2 

56 

12 

•3' 

26 

25 

J7 

3 

*3 

16 

2- 

4 

2 

40 

5 

H7 

*5 

40 

4 

25 

3i 

37 

4 

9 

5  ■ 

2 

5 

3 

21 

IC 

6 

177 

4 

14 

iS 

5 

24 

37 

56 

5 

4 

54 

3 

6 

4 

I 

24[ 

I  7 

206 

*7 

8 

2 ; 

6 

23 

44 

*5 

6 

0 

43 

3 

7 

4 

41 

3'  [ 

!  8 

236 

.5 

52 

24 

7 

22 

50 

35 

6 

26 

32 

8 

5 

2  I 

52  j 

9 

26^ 

_i  8. 

36. 

27 

2 1_ 

-56- 

.54 

7 

22 

■x. 

2 1 

4- 

-9- 

.  6, 

2s 

10 

295 

7 

20 

3° 

9 

2 1 

3 

M 

s 

1 8 

10 

4 

10 

6 

42 

2C  r 

.  i; 

1 1 

324 

20 

4 

33 

10 

20 

9 

33 

9 

13 

5'1 

5 

1 1 

H 

/ 

22 

34 

.2 

154 

8 

48 

3C 

t  i 

19 

5  5 

5 2 

10 

9 

48 

5 

0 

8 

2 

4' 

1  J3 

3^3 

2 1 

3  2 

4C 

0 

18 

2  2 

1 2 

1 1 

5 

37 

6 

1 

8 

43 

i 

1  \  1 

H 

18 

2  2 

* 

0 

1  4  ■ 

3  3  . 

io1 

6 

1 2 

54 

[ 

0 

25  _ 

20 

7 
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TABLE  IV.  The  Days  of  the  Tear ,  reckoned  from  the 

beginning  of  March. 


5s* 

t-S* 

*1 

n 

cn 

c 

2 

0 

d 

ro 

< — 1 

•n 

n> 

cr 

*t 

c 

p 

c. 

Cj* 

April 

May 

June 

' — I 

e 

C 

OP 

c 

r~r 

rs> 

B 

0 
c r 

< 

ft 

3 

n 

a 

3 
c r 

a 

•-I 

» 

w 

3 

c 

P 

ST 

• 

e 

* 

a- 

a> 

-t 

• 

y 

n> 

*1 

• 

Vi 

• 

• 

( 

1 

32 

62 

93 

123 

1 34. 

185 

215, 

2  46 

276 

3°7  , 

338 

2 

2 

33 

63 

94 

I24 

155 

1 86 

216 

247 

277 

3°8' 

339 

3 

3 

34 

64 

95 

125 

M6 

187 

217 

248 

278 

3°9 

34° 

4  4 

35 

65 

06 

1  26 

M7 

i  88 

218 

249 

279 

310 

341 

5 

5 

36 

1_ 

66 

97 

I27 

158 

189 

219 

250 

280 

3 1 1 

342 

6 

.  6 

37 

67 

.98 

128 

1 59 

190 

220 

2  c  1 

J 

28  I 

312 

343 

-  7 

7 

38 

68 

99 

I  29 

160 

1 9 1 

22  1 

25  2 

282 

3M 

344 

8 

8 

39 

69 

100 

13° 

1 6 1 

192 

222 

2  5  3 

283 

3*4 

345 

9 

9 

40 

70 

101 

M* 

162 

*93 

223 

254 

284 

3 1 5 

346 

lO 

to 

41 

7* 

102 

132 

163 

*94 

224 

255 

285 

3*6 

347 

1 1 

1 1 

42 

72 

103 

M3 

164 

*95 

22s 

236 

286 

3*7 

348 

12 

12 

43 

73 

104 

1 34 

16c; 

196 

226 

257 

287 

3^ 

349 

1 3 

M 

44 

74 

105 

MS 

166 

197 

227 

258 

288 

3*9 

35° 

*4 

!4 

45 

75 

106 

M6 

167 

198 

228 

'259 

289 

'32° 

35* 

*5 

*5 

46 

76 

107 

1 37 

168 

199 

229 

260 

290 

32 1 

352 

16 

16 

47 

77 

108 

138 

169 

200 

O 

on 

261 

291 

322 

353 

*7 

M 

48 

78 

109 

1 39 

1 70 

201 

23I 

262 

292 

323 

354 

1 8 

18 

49 

79 

I  TO 

140 

171 

202 

232 

263 

293 

324 

355 

!9 

<9 

5° 

80 

I  I  1 

141 

17  2 

203 

233 

264 

294 

325 

3  5e 

20 

20 

5 1 

81 

I  I  2 

142 

M3 

2O4 

234 

265 

295 

326 

357 

21 

2 1 

52 

82 

1 1 3 

*43 

M4 

205 

235 

266 

296 

327 

358 

22 

22 

53 

83 

1 14 

1 44 

MS 

206 

236 

267 

2  97 

328 

359 

23 

23 

54 

84 

1 1 5 

1 45 

176 

207 

237 

268 

298 

329 

36c 

H 

24 

55 

85 

1 16 

146 

177 

208 

238 

269 

299 

33° 

561 

25 

2  5 

56 

86 

1 M 

*47 

178 

209 

239 

270 

3°° 

33* 

3  62 

2  6 

26 

57 

87 

1 1 8 

148 

M9 

2  10 

240 

27 1 

301 

332 

363 

27 

27 

58 

88 

1 19 

149 

180 

2  i  i 

241 

272 

302 

333 

364 

28 

28 

59 

89 

120 

1 50 

1  81 

212 

242 

273 

303 

334 

365 

29 

29 

60 

90 

1 2 1 

!5J 

182 

213 

241 

274 

304 

335 

366 

3° 

3° 

61 

91 

1  22 

I32 

*83 

214. 

2  14 

275 

3°5 

336 

3 1 

3 1 

92 

M3 

1 84 

245 
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TABLE  V.  Mean  Lunations  from 

i 

100000. 

Lunat. 

Days.  Decimal  Parts 

Days.  Hou. 

M. 

S. 

Th. 

Fo. 

,  1 

29. 53059085108c 

29 

12 

44 

3 

2 

58 

2 

59. 06118170216c 

59 

1 

2  8 

6 

5 

57 

3 

88. 59177255324c 

23.. 

H 

12 

9 

8 

55 

4 

1 18. 12236340432c 

1 18 

2 

56 

12 

1 1 

53 

5 

147.6529542554°! 

1 47 

IS 

40 

lS 

*4 

52[ 

6 

177.  183545106481 

177 

4 

24 

18 

l7 

5° 

7 

206.  7Hi35957561 

206 

x7 

8 

21 

20 

48 

8 

236. 244726808641 

236 

5 

52 

24 

23 

47 

9 

265- 7753*7659722 

265 

18 

36 

27 

26 

45  » 

10 

295. 30590851080 

295 

7 

20 

3° 

29 

43 

20 

590. 61 181702160 

590 

H 

41 

0 

59 

26 

3° 

885.91772553240 

885 

22 

1 

31 

29 

10 

40 

1181. 22363404320 

1 1 8 1 

5 

22 

1 

5s 

53 

5° 

1476. 52954255401 

1476 

1 2 

42 

32 

28 

36 

60 

1 7  7 1 . 83545106481 

1771 

20 

3 

2 

5s 

l9 

70 

1 

2067. 14135957561 

2067 

3 

23 

33 

28 

2 

80 

2362. 44726808641 

2362 

10 

44 

3 

57 

46 

9C 

2657-753I7659722 

2657 

18 

4 

34 

27 

29 

100 

2953. 059085108c 

2953 

1 

25 

4 

57 

12 

200 

5906. 1 181702160 

5906 

2 

5° 

9 

54 

24 

3  00 

8859. i772553240 

8*59 

4 

lS 

H 

5 1 

36 

4c  0 

11812:  236340432c 

Il8l2 

5 

40 

19 

48 

4s 

500 

14765. 2954255401 

14765 

7 

5 

24 

46 

0 

600 

177l8- 3545 106481 

1771s 

8 

3° 

29 

43 

12 

700 

20671.  4135957561 

2067I 

9 

55 

34 

40 

24| 

800 

23624.  4726808641 

23624 

1 1 

20 

39 

37 

36 

900 

26577. 53x7659722 

26577 

12 

45 

44 

34 

48 

1000 

29530. 590851080 

29530 

H 

10 

49 

32 

0 

2000 

59061 . 181702160 

5906l 

4 

21 

39 

4 

0 

3000 

§8591 . 77255314c- 

8859I 

18 

32 

28 

36 

0 

4000 

1 18122.  363404320 

Il8l22 

8 

43 

18 

8 

0 

5000 

147652. 9542554°! 

I47652 

22 

54 

7 

40 

0 

6000 

1 77 1 8  3 . 545106481 

177183 

13 

4 

57 

12 

0 

7000 

206714. 135957563 

2067I4 

3 

15 

46 

44 

c 

"  8000 

236244. 726801641 

236244 

*7 

26 

36 

16 

0 

9000 

265775*3I7659722 

265775 

7 

37 

25 

4s 

oj 

10000 

295305.  90851080 

2953O5 

21 

48 

J5 

20 

OS 

20000 

59061 1. 81702160 

59°6l I 

!9 

36 

3° 

40 

0! 

30000 

885917.72553240 

8859I7 

*7 

24 

46 

0 

0 

40000 

1 1 81 223. 63404320 

1188223 

*5 

1 3 

1 

20 

0 

50000 

1476529.54255401 

1476529 

*3 

1 

16 

4° 

0 

60000 

1 77 1835. 45106481 

1771835 

10 

49 

32 

0 

0 

70000 

2067141. 35957561 

2067 I 4I 

8 

37 

47 

20 

0 

8cooo 

2362447. 26808641 

2362447 

6 

25 

2 

40 

0 

90000 

2657753. 17659722 

2657753 

4 

*4 

18 

0 

0 

100000 

2953959.085 1080 

293^059 

2 

2 

33 

20 

0 
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TABLE  VI.  The  firjl  mean  New  Moon ,  with  the  mean  Anoma¬ 
lies  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ,  and  the  Sun’s  mean  Dijlance  from  the 
Afcending  Nodet  next  after  complete  Centuries  of  fuli an  years. 


Luna¬ 

tions. 

Julian 

years. 

Fir  ft 

New  Moon. 

Sun’s  mean 
Anomaly. 

Moon’s  mean 
Anomaly. 

Sun  from 
Node. 

D.  H.  M.  S. 

s 

0 

f 

s 

0 

( 

s 

0 

I 

1237 

100 

mammi 

4  8  10  52 

0 

3 

2 1 

8 

15 

22 

4 

19 

27 

2474 

200 

8  16  21  44 

0 

6 

42 

5 

0 

44 

9 

8 

55 

37 1 1 

300 

13  0  32  37 

0 

10 

3 

1 

16 

6 

1 

28 

22 

4948 

400 

17  8  43  29 

0 

*3 

24 

10 

1 

28 

6 

*7 

49 

6185 

500 

21  16  54  21 

0 

16 

46 

6 

16 

5° 

1 1 

7 

16 

!  7422 

600 

26  1  5  14 

0 

20 

7 

3 

2 

1 2 

3 

26 

44 

8658 

700 

0  20  32  3 

1 1 

24 

22 

10 

21 

45 

7 

*5 

3 1 

9895 

800 

5  4  42  55 

1 1 

27 

43 

7 

7 

7 

0 

4 

5« 

1113Z 

900 

9  12  53  47 

0 

1 

4 

3 

22 

29 

4 

24 

2  5 

12369 

1000 

13  21  4  40 

0 

4 

25 

0 

7 

5 1 

9 

13 

53 

13606 

I  ICO 

18  5  15  32 

0 

7 

46 

8 

23 

J3 

2 

3 

20 

14843 

1200 

22  13  26  24 

0 

1 1 

7 

5 

8 

35 

6 

22 

47 

16080 

1300 
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FABLE  XVI. 
The  Moon's  Lati¬ 
tude  in  Eclipfes. 


Argument .  Moon’s 
equated  Difiance 
from  the  Node. 

o  Signs. 

North  Afc ending* 

1  6  Signs. 

|  South  Defending. 


q  Signs. 
North  De/c ending . 


II  Signs. 

South  A/cending. 


This  Table  fhews 
he  Moon’sLatitude 
a  little  beyond  the 
utfooil  Limits  of 
Eclipfes. 


FABLE  XVII.  The  Moon's  horizontal  Parallax ,  <vjith[ 
the  Semidiameters  and  true  Horary  Motions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  to  every  fixth  Degree  of  their  mean  Anomalies,  the 
Quantities  for  the  intermediate  Degrees  being  eajily  proper 
tioned  by  Sight. 
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Precepts  relative  to  the  preceding  Tables. 


To  calculate  the  true  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon • 


V 


Precept  I.  If  the  required  time  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  1 8th  century,  write  out  the  mean  time 
of  New  Moon  in  March ,  for  the  propofed  year, 
from  Table  I.  in  the  Old  Stile,  or  from  Table  II. 
in  the  New;  together  with  the  mean  Anomalies 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  Sun’s  mean  Dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Moon’s  afcending  Node.— -If  you 
want  the  time  of  Full  Moon  in  Marchy  add  the 
half  Lunation  at  the  foot  of  Table  III.  with  its 
Anomalies,  &c.  to  the  former  numbers,  if  the 
New  Moon  falls  before  the  15  th  of  Marchy  but 
if  it  falls  after,  fubtradt  the  half  Lunation,  with 
the  Anomalies,  &c.  belonging  to  it,  from  the  for¬ 
mer  numbers,  and  write  down  the  refpedliye  fums 
or  remainders. 

II.  In  thefe  additions  or  fubtradlions,  obferve, 
that  60  feconds  make  a  minute,  60  minutes  make 
a  degree,  30  degrees  make  a  fign,  and  12  figns 
make  a  circle.  When  you  exceed  12  figns  in  ad¬ 
dition,  reject  12,  and  fet  down  the  remainder. — 
When  the  number  of  figns  to  be  fubtradted  is 


greater  than  the  number  you  fubtradt  from,  add 
12  figns  to  the  lefier  number,  and  then  yon  will 
have  a  remainder  to  fet  down.— In  the  Tables, 
figns  are  marked  thus5,  degrees  thus0,  minutes 
thus',  and  feconds  thus". 

III.  When  the  required  New  or  Full  Moon  is 
in  any  given  month  after  March ,  write  out  as  many 
Lunations,  with  their  Anomalies,  and  the  Sun’s 
di (lance  from  the  Node,  from  Table  III.  as  the 
given  month  is  after  March ;  fetting  them  in  order 
below  the  numbers  taken  out  for  March . 

IV.  Add  all  rhefe  together,  and  they  will  give 
the  mean  time  of  the  required  New  or  Full  Moon, 
with  the  Mean  Anomalies  and  Sun’s  mean  difiance 
from  the  afcending  Node,  which  are  the  Argu¬ 
ments  for  finding  the  proper  Equations. 

-  '  V.  With 


Precepts  relative  to  the  preceding  T ables* 

V.  With  the  number  of  days  added  together* 
enter  Table  IV.  under  the  given  month;  and 
againft  that  number  you  have  the  day  of  mean 
New  or  Full  Moon  in  the  left  hand  column,  which 
let  before  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  already 
found. 

But  (as  it  will  fometimes  happen)  if  the  faid 
number  of  days  fall  fnort  of  any  in  the  column 
under  the  given  month,  add  one  Lunation  and  its 
Anomalies,  &c.  (from  Table  III.)  to  the  forefaid 
fums,  and  then  you  will  have  a  new  fum  of  days 
wherewith  to  enter  Table  IVt  under  the  given 
month,  where  you  are  fure  to  find  it  the  fecond 
time,  if  the  firft  falls  fhort. 

VI.  With  the  figns  and  degrees  of  the  Sun’s 
Anomaly,  enter  Table  VIL  and  therewith  take 
out  the  annual  or  firlt  Equation  for  reducing  the 
mean  Syzygy  to  the  true;  taking  care  to  make 
proportions  in  the  Table  for  the  odd  minutes  and 
feconds  of  Anomaly,  as  the  Table  gives  the  Equa¬ 
tion  only  to  whole  degrees. 

Obferve,  in  this  and  every  other  cafe  of  finding 
Equations,  that  if  the  figns  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Table,  their  degrees  are  at  the  left  hand,  and  are. 
reckoned  downward;  but  if  the  figns  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  Table,  their  degrees  are  at  the  right 
hand,  and  are  counted  upward;  the  equation  be¬ 
ing  in  the  body  of  the  Table,  under  or  over  the 
figns,  in  a  collateral  line  with  the  degrees. — The 
titles  Add  or  Subtract  at  the  head  or  foot  of  the 
Tables  where  the  figns  are  found,  Ihew  whether 
the  Equation  is  to  be  added  to  the  mean  time  of 
New  or  Full  Moon,  or  to  be  fubtradted  from  it. 
In  this  Table,  the  Equation  is  to  be  fubtradted 
if  the  figns  of  the  Sun’s  Anomaly  are  found  at 
the  head  of  the  Table;  but  it  is  to  be  added,  if 
the  figns  are  at  the  foot. 

VII.  With  the  figns  and  degrees  of  the  Sun’s 
mean  Anomaly,  enter  Table  VIII.  and  take  out 
the  Equation  of  the  Moon’s  mean  Anomaly;  fab*. 

c6  ^  uadt 


Precepts  relative  to  the  preceding  Tables. 

trad  this  Equation  from  her  mean  Anomaly,  if  the 
figns  of  the  Sun’s  Anomaly  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Table,  but  add  it  if  they  are  at  the  foot;  the  re- 
fult  will  be  the  Moon’s  equated  Anomaly,  with 
which  enter  Table  IX,  and  take  out  the  fecond 
Equation  for  reducing  the  mean  to  the  true  time 
of  New  or  Full  Moon;  adding  this  Equation,  if 
the  figns  of  the  Moon's  Anomaly  are  at  the  head 
of  the  Table,  but  fubtrading  it  if  they  are  at  the 
foot,  and  the  refult  will  give  you  the  mean  time  of 
the  required  New  or  Full  Moon  twice  equated, 
which  will  be  fufficiently  near  for  common  alma¬ 
nacks.-— -But  when  you  want  to  calculate  an  Eclipfc, 
the  following  Equations  muft  be  ufed:  thus, 

VIII.  Subtrad  the  Moon’s  equated  Anomaly 
from  the  Sun’s  mean  Anomaly,  and  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  figns  and  degrees,  enter  Table  X,  and 
take  out  the  third  Equation,  applying  it  to  the 
former  equated  time,  as  the  titles  Add  or  Subtract 
do  dired. 

IX.  With  the  Su^’s  mean  difiance  from  the 
afcending  Node  enter  Table  XI,  and  take  out  the 
Equation  anfwering  to  that  argument,  adding  it  to, 
or  fub trading  it  from,  the  former  equated  time,  as 
the  titles  dired,  and  the  refult  will  give  the  time 
of  New  or  Full  Moon,  agreeing  with  well  regu¬ 
lated  clocks  or  watches,  very  near  the  truth.  But, 
to  make  it  agree  with  the  folar,  or  apparent  time, 
apply  the  Equation  of  natural  days,  found  in  the 
Tables  (from  page  163  to  page  175)  as  it  is  Leap- 
year,  or  the  ftrft,  fecond,  or  third  after. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  time  of  any  New 
or  full  Moon  without  the  limits  of  the  18th  cen*> 
lury,  will  be  Ihown  further  on.  And  a  few  Ex* 
amples,  compared  with  the  Precepts,  will  make 
the  whole  work  plain. 

N.  B .  The  Tables  begin  the  day  at  noon,  and 
reckon  forward  from  thence  to  the  noon  follow¬ 
ing.— Thus,  March  the  3  1  (l,  at  22  h,  30  min. 25  fee. 
of  tabular  time,  is  April  ift  (in  common  reckoning) 
at  30  min.  25  fee,  after  to  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
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21?  calculate  the  time  of  New  and  Full  Moon  in  a  given  year 
and  month  of  any  particular  century  between  the  Chrijlian 
/Era  and  the  itith  century . 

Pr  ecept  I.  Find  a  year  of  the  fame  number  in  the  1 8th. 
century  with  that  of  the  year  in  the  century  propofed,  and 
*  take  out  the  mean  Time  of  New  Moon  in  March,  Old  Stile, 
for  that  year,  with  the  mean  Anomalies  and  Sun’s  mean 
Diftance  from  the  Node  at  that  time,  as  already  taught. 

II.  Take  as  many  complete  centuries  of  years  from 
Table  VI.  as,  when  fubtra&ed  from  the  abovefaid  year  in 
the  1 8th  century,  will  anfwer  to  the  given  year;  and  take 
out  the  firft  mean  New  Moon  and  its  Anomalies,  &c.  be- 

Y  longing 


Precepts  and  Examples 


longing  to  the  faid  centuries,  and  fet  them  below  thofc 
taken  out  for  March  in  the  1 8 th  century. 

III.  Subtradl  the  numbers  belonging  to  thefe  centuries, 
from  thofe  of  the  1 8  th  century,  and  the  remainders  will  be 
the  mean  Time  and  Anomalies,  &c.  of  New  Moon  in 
March ,  in  the  given  year  of  the  century  propofed. — Then, 
work  in  all  refpedls  for  the  true  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon, 
as  fliewn  in  the  above  Precepts  and  Examples. 

IV.  If  the  days  annexed  to  thefe  centuries  exceed  the 
number  of  days  from  the  beginning  of  March  taken  out  in 
the  1 8th  century,  add  a  Lunation  and  its  Anomalies,  &c. 
from  Table  III.  to  the  Time  and  Anomalies  of  New  Moon, 
in  Marchy  and  then  proceed  in  all  refpedts  as  above. — This 
circumftance  happens  in  Example  V. 
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To  calculate  the  true  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon  in  any  given 
year  and  month  before  the  Chriftian  Mr  a. 

Precept  I.  Find  a  year  in  the  1 8th  century,  which  being 
added  to  the  given  number  of  years  before  Chrifb  dimi- 
nifhed  by  one,  fhall  make  a  number  of  complete  centuries* 
II.  Find  this  number  of  centuries  in  Table  VL  and  fub- 
traft  the  Time  and  Anomalies  belonging  to  it  from  thofe 
of  the  mean  New  Moon  in  March ,  the  above-found  year 
of  the  1 8th  century;  and  the  remainder  will  denote  the 
Time  and  Anomalies,  &c.  of  the  mean  New  Moon  in 
March ,  the  given  year  before  Chrift, — Then,  for  the  true 
time  of  that  New  Moon,  in  any  month  of  that  year,  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  manner  taught  above* 
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Thefe  T  ables  are  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London*, 
but  they  will  lerve  for  any  other  place,  by  fubtra&ing  four 
minutes  from  the  tabular  time,  for  every  degree  that  the 
meridian  of  the  given  place  is  weftward  of  London ,  or  add¬ 
ing  four  minutes  for  every  degree  that  the  meridian  of  the 
given  place  is  eaftward  :  as  in 
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To  calculate  the  true  time  of  New  or  Full  Moon  in  any  given 
year  and  month  after  the  \  §th  century . 


Precept  I.  Find  a  year  of  the  fame  number  in  the  i  8th 
Century  with  that  of  the  year  propofed,  and  take  out  the 
mean  Time  and  Anomalies,  &c.  of  New  Moon  in  Marcht 
Old  Stile,  for  that  year,  in  Table  I. 

II.  Take  fo  many  years  from  Table  VI.  as  when  added 
to  the  above-mentioned  year  in  the  1 8 th  century,  will  an- 
fwer  to  the  given  year  in  which  the  New  or  Full  Moon  is 
required;  and  take  out  the  firft  New  Moon,  with  its  Ano¬ 
malies,  for  thefe  complete  centuries. 

Y  3  III.  Add 


$%6  Precepts  and  Examples 

HI,  Add  all  the fe  together,  and  then  work  in  all  refpeds 
as  (hewn  above,  only  remember  to  iubtrad  a  Lunation  and 
its  Anomalies,  when  the  above-  mentioned  addition  carries 
the  New  Moon  beyond  die  31ft  of  March  j  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example ; 
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In  keeping  by  the  Old  Stile,  we  are  always  fure  to  be 
right,  by  adding  or  fub trading  whole  hundreds  of  years 
to  or  from  any  given  year  in  the  18th  century.  But  in 
the  New  Stile  we  may  be  very  apt  to  make  miftakes,  on 
account  of  the  Leap-year’s  not  coming  in  regularly  every 
fourth  year:  And  therefore,  when  we  go  without  the 

limits 


relative  to  the 'preceding  'Talks .  327 

limits  of  the  18th  century,  we  had  bed:  keep  to 
the  Old  Stile,  and  at  the  end  of  the  calculation 
reduce  the  time  to  the  New.  Thus,  in  the  2 2d 
century,  there  will  be  14  days  difference  between 
the  Stiles;  and  therefore,  the  true  time  of  New 
Moon  in  this  laft  Example  being  reduced  to  the 
New  Stile,  will  be  the  2id  of  July,  at  22  minutes 
53  feconds  paft  VI  in  the  evening. 

To  calculate  the  true  place  of  the  Sun  for  any  given 

moment  of  time . 

Precept  I.  In  Table  XII.  find  the  next  leffer 
year  in  number  to  that  in  which  the  Sun’s  place 
is  fought,  and  write  out  his  mean  Longitude  and 
Anomaly  anfwering  thereto :  to  which  add  his 
mean  Motion  and  Anomaly  for  the  complete  re- 
fidue  of  years,  months,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and 
feconds  down  to  the  given  time,  and  this  will  be 
the  Sun’s  mean  Place  and  Anomaly  at  that  time, 
in  the  Old  Stile,  provided  the  faid  time  be  in  any 
year  after  the  Chriftian  asra.  See  the  firft  following 
Example . 

II.  Enter  Table  XIII.  with  the  Sun’s  mean  Ano¬ 
maly,  and  making  proportions  for  the  odd  minutes 
and  feconds  thereof,  take  out  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun’s  center:  which,  being  applied  to  his  mean 
Place,  as  the  title  Add  or  Subtrail  dire&s,  will  give 
his  true  place  or  Longitude  from  the  Vernal  Equi¬ 
nox,  at  the  time  for  which  it  was  required. 

III.  To  calculate  the  Sun’s  place  for  any  time 
in  a  given  year  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  take  out 
his  mean  Longitude  and  Anomaly  for  the  firft  vear 
thereof,  and  from  thefe  numbers  fubtradt  the  mean 
Motions  and  Anomalies  for  the  complete  hundreds 
or  thoufands  next  above  the  given  year;  and,  to 
the  remainders,  add  thofe  for  the  refidue  of  years, 
months,  &c.  and  then  work  in  all  refpe&s  as  above. 

See  the  Jecond  Example  following% 
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Concerning  Eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon . 

So  that  in  the  meridian  of  London,  the  Sun  was 
then  juft  entering  the  fign  ^  Libra ,  and  confe- 
quently  was  upon  the  point  of  the  Autumnal  Equi¬ 
nox. 

If  to  the  above  time  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox 
at  London ,  we  add  2  hours  25  minutes  4  feconds 
for  the  Longitude  of  Babylon ,  we  (hall  have  for 
the  time  of  the  fame  Equinox,  at  that  place,  Oc¬ 
tober  23d,  at  19  hours  22  minutes  41  feconds; 
which  in  the  common  way  of  reckoning,  is  QEto- 
her  24th,  at  22  minutes  41  feconds  paft  VII  in 
the  morning*. 

And  it  appears  by  Example  VI.  that  ingthe  fame 
year,  the  true  time  of  Full  Moon  at  Babylon  was 
Odloher  23d,  at  42  minutes  46  feconds  alter  VI  in 
the  morning:  fo  that  the  Autumnal  Equinox  was 
on  the  day  next  after  the  day  of  Full  Moon.- — The 
Dominical  letter  for  that  year  was  G,  and  confe- 
quently  the  24th  of  Odiober  was  on  a  Wednejday . 


*  The  reafon  why  this  calculation  makes  the  Autumnal 
Equinox,  in  the  year  of  th q  Julian  Period  706,  to  be  two  days 
fooner  than  the  time  of  the  lame  Equinox  mentioned  in  page 
153,  is,  that  in  that  page  only  the  mean  time  is  taken  into 
the  account,  as  if  there  was  no  Equation  of  the  Sun’s  motion, 
The^Equation  at  the  Autumnal  Equinox  then,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  recuced  to  time.-— But,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  1756,  (which  was  5763  years  after)  the 
Equation  at  the  Autumnal  Equinox  amounted  to  1  day  22 
hours  24  minutes,  by  which  quantity  the  true  time  fell  later 
than  the  mean.-— So  that,  if  we  con  fid  er  the  true  time  of  this 
laft-rnentioned  Equinox,  only  as  mean  time,  the  mean  Motion 
of  the  Sun  carried  thence  back  to  the  Autumnal  Eqtynox  in 
the  year  of  the  'Julian  Period  706,  will  hx  it  to  the  25th  of 
Qdiober  in  that  year, 


Concerning  Eclipf&s  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 


*To  find  the  Sun  s  difiance  from  the  Moon's  afe ending 

Node,  at  the  time  of  any  given  New  or  Full  Moon ; 

and  confequenlly ,  to  know  whether  there  is  an 

Eclipfe  at  that  time>  or  not. 

The  Sun's  diftance  from  the  Moon's  afeending 
Node  is  the  argument  for  finding  the  Moon’s 
fourth  Equation  in  the  Syzygies,  and  therefore  it 
is  taken  into  all  the  foregoing  Examples  in  finding 
the  times  of  thefe  Phenomena.— Thus,  at  the  time 
of  mean  Njpw  Moon  in  April  1764,  the  Sun’s  mean 
Diftance  from  the  afeending  Node,  is  os  50  35'  2". 
See  Example  I.  p.  320. 

The  defeending  Node  is  oppofite  to  the  afeend¬ 
ing  one,  and  they  are  juft  fix  Signs  diftant  from 
each  other. 

When  the  Sun  is  within  17  degrees  of  either  of 
the  Nodes  at  the  time  of  New  Moon,  he  will  be 
eclipfed  at  that  time:  and  when  he  is  within  12 
degrees  of  either  of  the  Nodes  at  the  time  of  Full 
Moon,  the  Moon  will  be  then  eclipfed.— Thus  we 
find  that  there  will  be  an  Eclipfc.of  the  Sun  at 
the  time  of  New  Moon  in  April y  1764. 

But  the  true  time  of  that  New  Moon  comes  out 
by  the  Equations  to  be  50  minutes  46  feconds 
later  than  the  mean  time  thereof,  by  comparing 
thefe  times  in  the  above  Example:  and  therefore, 
we  muft  add  the  Sun's  motion  from  the  Node 
during  that  interval  to  the  above  mean  Diftance 
°s  5°  3 S'  which  motion  is  found  in  Table  XII. 
for  50  rqinutes  4 6  feconds,  to  be  2'  12",  And  to 
this  we  muft  apply  the  Equation  of  the  Sun's 
mean  Diftance  from  the  Node,  in  Table  XV.  found 
by  the  Sun’s  Anomaly,  which,  at  the  mean  time 
of  New  Moon  in  Example  I.  is  9s  i°  2 6 7  19"; 
and  then  we  fhall  have  the  Sun's  true  Diftance 
from  the  Node,  at  the  true  time  of  New  Moon, 
as  follows  1 

At 
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Elements  fcr  Solar  Eclipfe s. 

Sun  f;om  Node1. 

SO  I  .  It 

At  the  mean  time  of  New  Moon  in') 

April  1764  —  —  3  5^35  2 

Sun's  motion  from  the “J  50  minutes  2  10 

Node  for  —  3  4.0  feconds  2 


Sun's  mean  distance  from  Node  at 
true  New  Moon  —  — * 

Equation  of  mean  diftance  froml 
Node,  add  • — -  —  3 


i  °  5  37  14 


} 


o  7  42  14 


Sun’s  true  diftance  from  the  af- 
cending  Node  —  — 

which*  being  far  within  the  above  limit  of  ij 
degrees,  fhews  that  the  Sun  muff  then  be  eclipfed. 

And  now  we  (hall  fhew  how  to  projedl  this,  or 
any  other  eclipfe,  either  of  the  Sun  or  Moon. 


¥ 0  project  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun . 


In  order  to  this,  we  mud  find  the  ten  following 
Elements,  by  means  of  the  Tables. 

1.  The  true  time  of  conjunction  of  the  Sdn  and 
Moon;  and  at  that  time,  2.  The  femidiameter  of 
the  Earth's  difc,  as  feen  from  the  Moon,  which  is 
equal  to  the  Moon’s  horizontal  parallax.  3.  The 
Sun’s  diftance  from  the  folftitial  Colure  to  which 
he  is  then  nearefL  4.  The  Sun’s  declination. 
5.  The  angle  of  the  Moon’s  vifible  path  with  the 
Ecliptic.  6.  TheMoon’s  latitude.  y.TheMoon’s 
true  horary  motion  from  the  Sun.  8.  The  Sun’s 
lemidiameter.  9.  The  Moon’s.  10.  The  femi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Penumbra. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  find  thefe  Elements 
for  the  Sun’s  Eclipfe  in  April  1*64. 

To  find  the  true  time  of  New  Moon .  This,  by 
Example  I.  p.  320,  is  found  to  be  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  faid  month,  at  30  minutes  25  feconds 
after  X  in  the  morning. 

2.  To 
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Elements  for  Solar  Eclipjes. 

2.  To  find  the  Moon  s  horizontal  parallax,  or  femi~ 
diameter  of  the  Earth's  dific ,  as  fieen  from  the  Moon. 
Enter  Table  XVII.  with  the  figns  and  degrees  of 
the  Moon's  Anomaly  (making  proportions,  be- 
caufe  the  Anomaly  is  in  theTable  only  to  every  6th 
degree),  and  thereby  take  out  the  Moon's  horizon¬ 
tal  parallax;  which,  for  the  above  time,  anfwering 
to  the  Anomaly  iis  90  24/  21",  is  54/  43". 

4.  To  find  the  Suns  difiance  from  the  near  eft  Sol - 
fiice,  viz.  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  which  is  3s  or  90® 
from  the  beginning  of  Aries.  It  appears  by  the  Ex¬ 
ample  on  page  328  (where  the  Sun's  place  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  the  above  time  of  New  Moon),  that  the 
Sun's  longitude  from  the  beginning  of  Aries  is 
then  os  120  icf  ft' ,  that  is,  the  Sun's  place  at  that 
time  is  v  Aries,  12°  10'  7". 

S  o  /  // 

Therefore  from  —  —  —3000 

Subtract  the  Sun's  longitude  or  place  o  12  10  7 

Remains  theSun’s  diftance  from! 

the  Sol  dice  gb  - - ■  1  ~~  2  1 ^  ^  $3 

Or  770  49'  53";  each  fign  containing  30  degrees. 

4.  To  find  the  Sun's  declination.  Enter  Table 
XIV.  with  the  Signs  and  degrees  of  the  Sun’s  true 
place,  viz.  os  i20,  and  making  proportion  for 
the  \o'  ft' ,  takeout  the  Sun's  declination  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  his  true  place,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
40  49;  North. 

5.  To  find  the  Moon  s  latitude .  This  depends  on 
her  diftance  from  her  afcending  Node,  which  is  the 
fame  as  the  Sun's  diftance  from  it  at  the  time  of 
New  Moon;  and  with  this  the  Moon’s  Latitude  is 
found  in  Table  XVI. 

Now  we  have  already  found,  that  the  Sun’s 
equated  diftance  from  the  afcending  Node,  at  the 
time  of  New  Moon  in  April  1764,  is  os  70  42'  14L 
See  the  preceding  page . 

Therefore,  enter  Table  XVI.  with  o  figns  at  the 
top,  and  7  and  8  degrees  at  the  left  hand,  and 
take  out  36'  and  39",  the  latitude  for  70;  and 
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The  Delineation  of  Solar  Eclipfes* 

41'  51",  the  latitude  for  8°:  and  by  making  pro¬ 
portion  between  rhefe  latitudes  for  the  42'  14"  by 
which  the  Moon’s  didance  from  the  Node  exceeds 
7  degrees;  her  true  latitude  will  be  found  to  be 
40"  18"  north  afcending. 

6.  T 0  find  the  Moon's  true  horary  motion  from  the 
Sun .  With  the  Moon’s  Anomaly,  viz.  1  is  90  24^ 
21",  enter  Table  XVII.  and  take  out  the  Moon’s 
horary  motion;  which,  by  making  proportion  in 
that  Table,  will  be  found  to  be  30'  22".  Then, 
with  the  Sun’s  Anomaly,  9s  T  2 6'  19",  take  out 
his  horary  motion  n!  28"  from  the  lame  Tables 
and  fubtracting  the  latter  from  the  former,  there 
will  remain  27"  54"  for  the  Moon’s  true  horary 
motion  from  the  Sun. 

7.  To  find  the  angle  of  the  Moon's  vtfihle  path 
with  the  Ecliptic,  This,  in  the  projection  of  Eclip- 
fes,  may  be  always  rated  at  50  35',  without  any 
fendble  error. 

8.  9*  V ofind  the  ' femidiameter s  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
Thefe  are  found  in  the  fame  Table,  and  by  the 
fame  Arguments,  as  their  horary  Motions. — -In 
the  prefent  cafe  the  Sun’s  Anomaly  gives  his  fe mi- 
diameter  1 6'  6",  and  the  Moon’s  Anomaly  gives 
her  femidiamecer  14'  57". 

iO.  To  find  the  femi diameter  of  the  Penumbra . 
Add  the  Moon’s  femidiameter  to  the  Sun’s,  and 
their  fum  will  be  the  femidiameter  of  the  Penum¬ 
bra,  viz.  3  \  3". 

Now  collect  thefe  Elements,  that  they  may  be 
found  the  more  readily  when  they  are  wanted  in 
the  construction  of  this  Eclipfe. 

1.  True  time  of  New  Moon  in  ? 

April  1764  3  1  10  3°  25 

o  •  // 

2.  Semidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  difc  o  54  43 

3.  Sun’s  did,  from  the  neared  Sold.  77  49  53 

4.  Sun’s  declination.  North  4  49  o 

5.  Moon’s  latitude,  North  afcending  o  40  18 

6.  Moon’s 
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6.  Moon’s  horary  motion  from  the  Sun  o  27  54 


7.  Angle  of  the  Moon’s  vifiblepathl 

with  the  Ecliptic,  J  V  35  0 

8.  Sun’s  femidiameter  16  6 

9.  Moon’s  femidiameter  14  57 

10.  Semidiameter  of  the  Penumbra  31  3  • 


0  project  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  geometrically . 

Make  a  fcale  of  any  convenient  length,  as  AC,  piate 
and  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  Earth’s, 
femi-difc  contains  minutes  of  a  degree,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  Eclipfe  in  April  1764,  is  54'  43". 

Then,  with  the  whole  length  of  the  fcale  as  a 
radius,  defcribe  the  femicircle  A  MB  upon  the 
center  C;  which  femicircle  fhall  reprefent  the 
northern  half  of  the  Earth’s  enlightened  difc,  as 
feen  from  the  Sun. 

Upon  the  center  C  raife  the  ftraight  li ntCH> 
perpendicular  to  the  diameter  ACB,  fo  ACB  fhall 
be  a  part  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  CHhs  Axis. 

Being  provided  with  a  good  fedtor,  open  it  to 
the  radius  CA  in  the  line  of  chords;  and  taking 
from  thence  the  chord  of  23I  degrees  in  your 
compares,  fet  it  off  both  ways  from  Hy  tog  and  to.„ 
h,  in  the  periphery  of  the  femi-difc;  <tnd  draw  the 
ftraight  lin t  gVh,  in  which  the  North  Pole  of  the 
Difc  will  be  always  found. 

When  the  Sun  is  in  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  the  North  Pole  of  the 
Earth  is  enlightened  by  the  Sun:  but  while  the 
Sun  is  in  the  other  fix  Signs,  the  Couth  Pole  is  en¬ 
lightened,-  and  the  North  Pole  is  in  the  dark. 

And  when  the  Sun  is  in  Capricorn,  Aquarius, 

Pifces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini,  the  northern 
half  of  the  Earth’s  Axis  C  XII  F  lies  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic,  as  feen  from  the 
Sun ;  and  to  the  left  hand,  while  the  Sun  is  in  the 
other  fix  Signs, 

.  •  '  Open 
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Open  the  fedor  till  tjie  radius  (or  diftance  of  the 
two  90,s)  of  the  Signs  be  equal  to  the  length  of 
V  hy  and  take  the  fine  of  the  Sun’s  diftance  from 
the  Sol  ft  ice  (7  f  49'  53")  as  nearly  as  you  can 
guels,  in  your  compafifes,  from  the  line  of  fines, 
and  fet  off  that  diftance  from  V  to  P  in  the  line 
gEby  becaufe  the  Earth’s  Axis  lies  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic  in  this  cafe,  the 
Sun  being  in  Aries 5  and  draw  the  ftraight  line 
C  XII  P  for  the  Earth’s  Axis,  of  which  P  is  the 
North  Pole.  If  the  Earth’s  Axis  had  lain  to  the 
left  hand  from  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic,  the  diftance 
VP  would  have  been  fet  off  from  ^toward  g .  "r 
o  draw  the  parallel  of  Latitude  of  any  given 
place,  as  fuppofe  London y  or  the  path  of  that  place 
on  the  Earth  s  enlightened  Difc  as  feen  from  the 

Sun,  from  Sun-rife  till  Sun-fet,  take  the  following 
method  :  ,  & 

Subtract  tne  Latitude  o {London,  £if°from  90°, 
and  the  remainder  38 £°  will  be  the  co-latitude, 
which  take  in  your  compafifes  from  the  line  of 
chords,  making  C  A  or  C  B  the  radius,  and  fet  it 
from  h  (where  the  Earth’s  Axis  meets  the  Peri¬ 
phery  of  the  Difc)  to  V[  and  VI,  and  draw  the 
occult  or  dotted  line  VI  K  VI.  Then,  from  the 
points  where  this  line  meets  the  Earth’s  Difc,  fet 
vis.  tne  chord  or  the  Sun’s  declination  40  49'  to 
D  and  F,  and  to  E  and  G,  and  conned  thefe  points 
by  the  two  occult  lines  A XII  G  and  DLE. 

Piled  L  K  XII  in  Ky  and  through  the  point  K 
maw  the  biack  line  Vi  XVI.  Then  making  CB 
me  radius  of  a  line  of  fines  on  the  fedor,  take  the 
co  latitude  of  London  j8|°  from  the  fines  in  your 
compafifes,  and  fet  it  both  ways  from  X,  to  VI  and 
VI.— Thefe  hours  will  be  juft  in  the  edge  of  the 

difc  at  the  Equinoxes,  but  at  no  other  time  in  the 
whole  year. 

With  tne  extent  A  VI,  taken  into  your  com- 
p idles,  let  one  foot  in  K  (in  the  black  line  below 
the  occult  one)  as  a  center,  and  with  the  other  foot 

deferibe 
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defcribe  the  femicircle  VI  7  8  9  10,  &c.  and  divide 
it  into  12  equal  parts.  Then  from  thefe  points  of 
divifion,  draw  the  occult  lines  7  y>,  8  0,  9  nt  &c. 
parallel  to  the  Earth’s  Axis  C  XII  P . 

With  the  fmall  extent  XXII  as  a  radios,  defcribe 
the  quadrantal  Arc  XII  /,  and  divide  it  into  fix 
equal  parts,  as  XII  a,  a  by  b  e ,  c  dy  de}  and  ef; 
and  through  the  divifion  points,  ay  br3.c%  dy  draw 
the  occult  lines  VII  e  V,  VIII  d  IV,  IX  c  III,  X  h 
II,  and  XI S  t,  all  parallel  to  VI  XVI,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  former  occult  lines  7  p,  8  0,  &c.  in  the 
points  VII  VIII  IX  X  XI,  V  IV  III  II  and  I: 
which  points  fhall  mark  the  feverai  fituations  of 
London  on  the  Earth’s  Difc,  at  thefe  hours  reflec¬ 
tively  as  feen  from  the  Sun  ;  and  the  elliptic 
Cu£ve  VI  VII  VIII,  &c.  being  drawn  through 
thefe  points,  fh all  reprefent  the  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  or  path  of  London  on  the  Dtfc,  as  feen  from 
the  Sun,  from  its  rifing  to  its  fetting. 

N  B.  If  the  Sun’s  declination  had  been  fouth, 
the  diurnal  path  of  London  would  have  been  on  the 
tipper  fide  of  the  line  VI  K  VI,  and  would  have 
touched  the  line  D  LE  in  L. — It  is  requifite  to 
divide  the  horary  fpaces  into  quarters,  (as  fome  are 
in  the  figure,)  and,  if  pofiible,  into  minutes  alfo* 

Make  CB  the  radius  of  aline  of  chords  on  the 
fedor,  and  taking  therefrom  the  chord  of  50  35', 
the  angle  of  the  Moon’s  vifible  path  with  theEclip- 
tic,  fee  it  off  from  H  to  M  on  the  left  hand  of  C  H> 
the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic,  becaufe  the  Moon’s  lati¬ 
tude  is  north  afeending.  Then  draw  C  M  for  the 
Axis  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  and  bifed  the  angle 
MCH  by  the  right  line  C  2,— -If  the  Moon’s  lati¬ 
tude  had  been  north  defeending,  the  Axis  of  her 
Orbit  would  have  been  on  the  right  hand  from  the 
Axis  of  the  Ecliptic. — N.  B .  The  Axis  of  the 
Moon’s  Orbit  lies  the  fame  way  when  her  latitude 
is  fouth  afeending,  as  when  it  is  north  afeending; 
and  the  fame  way  when  fouth  defeending,  as  when 
north  defeending, 
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Take  the  Moon’s  latitude  40'  18"  from  the  fcafe 
C  A  in  your  compafles,  and  fet  it  from  i  to  x  in  the 
bilecling  line  C  z,  making  i  x  parallel  to  Cy  r  and 
through  x3  at  right-angles  to  the  Axis  of  the 
Moon’s  Orbit  CM,  draw  the  ftraight  line  NwxyS 
for  the  path  of  the  Penumbra’s  center  over  the 
Earth’s  Difc.— 1 The  point  w,  in  the  Axis  of  the 
Moon’s  Orbit,  is  that  where  the  Penumbra’s  center 
approaches  neareft  to  the  center  of  the  Earth’s 
Difc,  and  confequently  is  the  middle  of  the  general 
Eel i pie:  the  point  x  is  that  where  the  conjunction 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  falls,  according  to  equal 
time  by  the  Tables*,  and  the  pointj  is  the  eclip-j 
tical  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Take  the  Moon’s  true  horary  motion  from  the 
Sun,  27'  54",  in  your  compafles*  from  the  fcale 
CA  (every  divifion  of  which  is  a  minute  of  a  de¬ 
gree),  and  with  that  extent  make  marks  along  the 
path  of  the  Penumbra’s  center*,  and  divide  each 
Jpace  from  mark  to  mark,  into  fixty  equal  parts  or 
horary  minutes,  by  dots;  and  fet  the  hours  to 
every  60th  minute  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  dot 
flgnifying  the  inftant  of  New  Moon  by  the  Ta¬ 
bles,  may  fall  into  the  point  x,  half  way  between 
the  Axis  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  and  the  Axis  of  the 
Ecliptic;  and  then,  the  reft  of  the  dots  will  fhew 
the  points  of  the  Earth’s  Difc,  where  the  Penum¬ 
bra’s  center  is  at  the  inftants  denoted  by  tEgn,  in., 
its  tranfit  over  the  Earth. 

Apply  one  fide  of  a  fquare  to  the  line*  of  the 
Penumbra’s  path,  and  move  the  fquare  backward 
and  forward,  until  the  other  fide  of  it  cuts  the 
fame  hour  and  minute  ( as  at  and  n)  both  in  the 
path  of  London ,  and  in  the  path  of  the  Penumbra’s 
center:  and  the  particular  minute  or  inftant  whack 
the  fquare  cuts  at  the  fame  time  in  both  paths* 
lhall  be  the  inftant  of  the  viftble  conjunction  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  or  greateft  oblcuration  of  the  Sun, 
at  the  place  for  which  the  conftruCtion  is  made* 
namely  London,  in  the  prefent  example;  and  this 
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Ill  ft  ant  is  at  47  \  minutes  paft  X  o'clock  in  the 
rooming;  which  is  17  minutes  5  feconds  later 
than  the  tabular  time  of  true  conjundtion. 

Take  the  Sun's  femidiameter,  16'  6",  in  your 
compaftes,  from  the  fcale  CA ,  and  fetting  one  foot 
in  the  path  of  London  at  m ,  namely  at  47  •§  minutes 
paft  X,  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  circle  UT, 
which  (hall  reprefent  the  Sun’s  Difc  as  feen  from 
London  at  the  greateft  obfcuratiom — Then  take  the 
Moon’s  femidiameter,  14  57" ,  in  your  compaftes 
from  the  fame  fcale  ;  and  fetting  one  foot  in  the 
path  of  the  Penumbra’s  center  at 47!  minutes 
after  X,  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  circle  TT 
for  the  Moon’s  Difc,  as  feen  from  London ,  at  the 
time  when  the  Eclipfe  is  at  the  'greateft ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  Sun’s  Difc  which  is  hid  or  cut  off 
by  the  Moon’s,  will  fhew  the  quantity  of  the 
Eclipfe  at  that  time ;  which  quantity  may  be 
meafured  on  a  line  equal  to  the  Sun’s  diameter, 
and  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  or  digits. 

Laftly,  take  the  femidiameter  of  the  Penumbra 
31'  3",  from  the  fcale  CA  in  your  compaftes;  and 
fetting  one  foot  in  the  line  of  the  Penumbra’s  cen¬ 
tral  path,  on*the  left  hand  from  the  Axis  of  the 
Ecliptic,  diredi  the  other  foot  toward  the  path  of 
London ;  and  carry  that  extent  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  till  both  the  points  of  the  compaftes  fall 
into  the  fame  inftant  in  both  the  paths:  and  that 
inftant  will  denote  the  time  when  the  Eclipfe  be¬ 
gins  at  London.*-* Then,  do  the  like  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic;  and  where  the 
points  of  the  compaftes  fall  into  the  fame  inftant 
in  both  the  paths,  that  inftant  will  be  the^time 
when  the  Eclipfe  ends  at  London . 

Thefe  trials  give  20  minutes  after  IX  in  the 
morning  for  the  beginning  of  the  Eclipfe  at  Lon -1 
don ,  at  the  points  iVand  0;  47!  minutes  after  X, 
at  the  points  m  and  n,  for  the  time  of  greateft  ob- 
fcuration;  and  18  minutes  after  3CII,  at  A  and  S> 
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for  the  time  when  the  Eclipfe  ends  ;  according  to 
mean  or  equal  time. 

From  thefe  times  we  mu  ft  fubtradl  the  equation 
of  natural  days,  viz.  3  minutes  48  feconds,  in 
Leap-year  April  1,  and  we  (hall  have  the  appa¬ 
rent  times;  namely  IX  hours  16  minutes  12  fe¬ 
conds  for  the  beginning  of  the  Eclipfe,  X  hours 
43  minutes  42  leconds  for  the  time  of  greateft  ob~ 
(duration,  and  XII  hours  14  minutes  12  feconds 
for  the  time  when  the  Eclipfe  ends.  —  But  the  beft 
way  is  to  apply  this  equation  to  the  true  equal 
time  of  New  Moon,  before  the  projedtion  be  be¬ 
gun  ;  as  is  done  in  Example  I.  For  the  motion 
or  pofnion  of  places  on  the  Earth's  Difc  anfwer 
to  apparent  or  iolar  time. 

In  this  conftrudlion  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
angle  under  which  the  Moon's  Dilc  is  feen,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  the  Eclipfe,  continues  in¬ 
variably  the  fame ;  and  that  the  Moon's  motion 
is  uniform  and  rectilinear  during  that  time. — But 
thefe  fuppofitions  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
truth;  and  therefore,  fuppofmg  the  Elements 
given  by  the  Tables  to  be  accurate,  yet  the  times 
and  phafes  of  the  Eclipfe,  deduced  from  its  con- 
ftrudtion,  will  not  anfwer  exadtly  to  what  paffeth 
in  the  Heavens ;  but  may  be  at  lead  two  or  three 
minutes  wrong,  though  done  with  the  greateft 
care. — Moreover,  the  paths  of  all  places  of  confi- 
derable  latitudes  are  nearer  the  center  of  the 
Earth's  Difc,  as  feen  from  the  Sun,  than  thofe  con- 
ftrudtions  make  them  ;  becaufe  the  Difc  is  pro- 
jedted  as  if  the  Earth  were  a  perfedt  fphere,  al¬ 
though  it  is  known  to  be  a  fpheroid.  Confe- 
quendy  the  Moon’s  fhadovv  will  go  farther  north¬ 
ward  in  all  places  of  northern  latitude,  and  farther 
fouthward  in  all  places  of  font  hern  latitude,  than  it 
is  fhewn  to  do  in  thefe  projections. — According  to 
Mayer  s  Tables,  this  Eclipfe  will  be  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  fooner  than  either  thefe  Tables* 
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or  Mr. Flamftead'Sy  or  Dr.  Halley'1  s  make  it:  and 
Mayer  s  Tables  do  not  make  it  annular  at  London* 

^  »%  ^  •  ’’i 

‘  v  -  .  .  *  **  1  “  *> 

The  projection  of  Lunar  Eclipfes . 

*  A  '  /-  .'S''  ' 

When  the  Moon  is  within  12  decrees  of  either 

o 

of  her  Nodes,  at  the  time  when  The  is  Full,  fhe 
will  be  eclipfed,  otherwife  not. 

We  find  by  Example  II,  page  321,  that  at  the 
time  of  mean  Full  Moon  in  May  1762,  the  Sun's 
diftance  from  the  afcending  Node  was  only  40  49' 
3 5 v j  and  the  Moon  being  then  oppofite  to  the 
Sun,  muft  have  been  juft  as  near  her  defcending 
Node,  and  was  therefore  eclipfed. 

The  elements  for  conftrudling  an  Eclipfeof  the 
Moon  are  eight  in  number,  as  follow: 

1 .  The  true  time  of  Full  Moon:  and  at  that 
time,  2.  The  Moon’s  horizontal  parallax.  3.  The 
Sun’s  femidiameter.  4.  The  Moon’s.  5.  The 
femidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow  at  the  Moon, 
6.  The  Moon’s  latitude.  7.  The  angle  of  the 
Moon’s  vifible  path  with  the. Ecliptic.  8.  The 

Moon’s  true  horary  motion  from  the  Sun.* - — 

T  he  re  fore, 

1  .To  find  the  true  time  of  Full  Moon.  Work  as 
already  taught  in  the  Precepts. — Thus  we  have 
the  true  time  of  Full  Moon  in  May  1762  (fee  Ex¬ 
ample  II.  page  321),  on  the  8th  day,  at  50  mi¬ 
nutes  50  feconds  paft  III  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2.  To  find  the  Moon  s  horizontal  Parallax *  En¬ 
ter  Table  XVII.  with  the  Moon’s  mean  Anomaly 
(at  the  above  Full)  9s  2°  42'  42",  and  thereby  take 
out  her  horizontal  Parallax;  which,  by  making  the 
requifite  proportion,  will  be  found  to  be  57I  20". 

3,4.  To  find  the  femi diameters  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  Enter  Table  XVII.  with  their  refpeflive 
Anomalies,  the  Sun’s  being  10s  70  if  45"  (bv  the 
above  Example)  and  the  Moon’s  9s  20  42'  42^5 
and  thereby  take  out  their  refpedive  femidiame- 
frers :  the  Sun’s  15"  56",  and  the  Moon’s  if  39". 
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$.  To  find  the  femidiameter  of  the  Earth's  Jhadow 
at' the  Moon .  Add  the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax, 
which  is  always  io",  to  the  Moon’s,  which  in  the 
prefent  cafe  is  57'  $0",  the  fum  will  be  57'  30", 
from  which  fubtradt  the  Sun’s  femidiameter  15' 56^ 
and  there  will  remain  41'  34"  for  the  femidiame¬ 
ter  of  that  part  of  the  Earth’s  fliadow  which  the 
Moon  then  paftfes  through. 

6.  To  find  the  Mood s  Latitude.  Find  the  Sun’s 
true  diflance  from  the  afcending  Node  (as  already 
taught  in  page  331)  at  the  true  time  of  Full  Moon; 
and  this  diftance,  increafed  by  fix  figns,  will  be 
the  Moon’s  true  diftance  from  the  fame  Node  ; 
and  confequently  the  argument  for  finding  her 
true  latitude,  as  fhewn  in  page  333. 

Thus,  in  Example  II.  the  Sun’s  mean  diftance 
from  the  afcending  Node  was  os  4049r  35",  at  the 
time  of  mean  Full  Moon  :  but  it  appears  by  the 
Example,  that  the  true  time  thereof  was  6  hours 
33  minutes  38  feconds  fooner  than  the  mean  time, 
and  therefore  we  muft  fubtradt  the  Sun’s  motion 
from  the  Node  (found  in  Table  XII.  page  312) 
during  this  interval,  from  the  above  mean  diftance, 
os  40  49'  35",  in  order  to  have  his  mean  diftance 
from  it  at  the  true  time  of  Fuji  Moon.— Then  to 
this  apply  the  Equation  of  his  mean  diftance  from 
the  Node  found  in  Table  XV.  by  his  mean  Ano¬ 
maly  10s  70  27'  45";  and  laftly,  add  fix  ftgqs  :  fq 
fhall  the  Moon’s  true  diftance  from  the  amending 
Node  be  found  as  follows ; 

s  o  1  // 


Sun  from  Node  at  mean  Full  Moon  p  4  49  35 


{6  hours  15  35 

33  minutes.  1  2 6> 

38  feconds  % 


Sum,  fubtradl  from  the  uppermoft  line  17  3 


Remains  his  mean  diftance  at  true  ? 

Full  jyiooa  =  $  0  4  32  32 

Equation 
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S  O  I  " 

^Equation  of  his  mean  diftance,  add  i  38  o 

Sun's  true  distance  from  the  Node  o  6  10  32 

To  which  add  6000 

'  '  -  <  *  ; 

a  :r- 

-  ”  j  .  _  _ 

fin ,  m  1-1  *  *  ~ 

And  the  fum  will  be  6  6  10  32 

J  V  -  * 

•  '  ,  ■-  ■  >  w. 

Which  is  the  Moon^s  true  diftance  from  her  afcend- 
ing  Node  at  the  true  time  of  her  being  Full ;  and 
confequently  the  argument  for  finding  her  true 
Latitude  at  that  time. — Therefore,  with  this  ar¬ 
gument  enter  Table  XVL  making  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  latitudes  belonging  to  the  6th  and  7th 
degree  of  the  argument  at  the  left  hand  (the  figns 
being  at  the  top)  for  the  iqf  3 T\  and  it  will  give 
32/  21"  for  the  Moon’s  true  latitude*,  which  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Table  to  be  fouth  defcending. 

7.  To  find  the  an  fie  of  the  Moon s  nzifible  path  with 
the  Ecliptic.  This  may  be  flared  at  50  35',  with¬ 
out  any  error  of  conlequence  in  the  projection  of 
the  Eclipfe. 

8.  To  find  the  Moon's  true  horary  motion  from  the 
Sun.  With  their  refpedive  Anomalies  take  out 
their  horary  motions  from  Table  XVII.  in  page 
316;  and  the  Sun’s  horary  motion  fubtraCled 
from  the  Moon’s,  leaves  remaining  the  Moon’s 
true  horary  motion  from  the  Sun :  in  the  prefen  j: 
£afe  30'  52". 


Now  colkd  thefe  Elements  together  for  ufe. 

D.  H.  M.  s. 


g.  True  Time  of  Full  Moon 
in  May  1762 


8  3  5°  50 


a.  Moon’s  horizontal  Parallax  o  57  20 

g.  Sun’s  femidiameter  o  15  56 

4.  Moon’s  femidiameter  o  15  39 

Semidiameter  of  the  Earth’s? 

fhadow  at  the  Moon  £  °  4  ^ 
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6.  Moon’s  true  latitude,  fouth  defcending  o  32  21 

7.  Angle  of  her  vifible  path  with  the) 

Ecliptic  |  5  33  0 

8.  Her  true  horary  motion  from  the  Sun  o  30  52 


Thefe  Elements  being  found  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Moon’s  Eclipfe  in  May  1762,  proceed 
as  follows: 

Make  a  fcale  of  anv  convenient  length,  as  W X, 
and  divide  it  into  60  equal  parts,  each  part  (land¬ 
ing  for  a  minute  of  a  degree. 

Draw  the  right  line  ACB  (Fig.  3.)  for  part  of 
the  Ecliptic,  and  CD  perpendicular  to  it  for  the 
fouthern  part  of  its  Axis;  the  Moon  having  fouth 
latitude. 

Add  the  femidiameters  of  the  Moon  and  Earth’s 
fhadow  together,  which,  in  this  Eclipfe,  will  make 
57' 1  i's  take  this  from  the  fcale  in  your  com- 
paffes,  and  fating  one  foot  in  the  point  C,  as  a 
center,  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  femicircle 
ADB\  in  one  point  of  which  the  Moon’s  center 
will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eclipfe,  and  in  ano« 
ther  at  the  end  of  it. 

Take  the  femidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow, 
41' 34",  in  your  compafTes  from  the  fcale,  and  fet- 
ting  one  foot  in  the  center  C,  with  the  other  foot 
defcribe  the  femicircle  K LM for  the  fouthern  half 
of  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  becaufe  the  Moon’s  latitude 
is  fouth  in  this  Eclipfe. 

Make  CD  the  radius  of  a  line  of  chords  on 
the  feblor,  and  fet  off  the  angle  of  the  Moon’s  vifi¬ 
ble  path  with  the  Ecliptic,  50  35',  from  D  to  Ef 
and  draw  the  right  line  CF E  for  the  fouthern 
half  of  the  Axis  of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  lying  to  the 
right  hand  from  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic  C  D,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Moon’s  latitude  is  fouth  defcending.— 
It  would  have  been  the  fame  way  (on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Ecliptic)  if  her  latitude  had  been 
north  defcending;  but  contrary  in  both  cafes,  if 

her 
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her  latitude  had  been  either  north  afcendins:  or 
fouth  afcending. 

Bifedt  the  angle  DCE  by  the  right  lineC^,  in 
which  line,  the  true  equal  time  of  oppofition  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  falls,  as  given  by  the  Tables. 

Take  the  Moon's  laritude,  32'  21',  from  the 
fcale  with  your  compares,  and  let  it  from  C  to  G , 
in  the  line  CGg;  and  through  the  point  Gf  at  right 
angles  to  CFE ,  draw  the  right  line  PHG F N  for 
the  path  of  the  Moon’s  center.  Then,  ivftiall  be 
the  point  in  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  where  the  Moon’s 
center  is  at  the  middle  of  the  Eclipfe ;  G ,  the  point 
where  her  center  is  at  the  tabular  time  of  her  be¬ 
ing  Full;  and  H>  the  point  where  her  center  is  at 
the  inftant  of  her  eel iptical  oppofition. 

Take  the  Moon’s  horary  motion  from  the  Sun, 
30'  5 2",  in  your  com paffes  from  the  fcale;  and 
with  that  extent  make  marks  along  the  line  of  the 
Moon’s  path  PG N:  then  divide  each  fpace  from 
mark  to  mark,  into  60  equal  parrs,  or  horary  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  fet  the  hours  to  the  proper  dots  in  luch 
a  manner,  that  the  dot  fignifying  the  infant  of 
Full  Moon  (viz.  50  minutes  50  feconds  after  111 
in  the  morning)  may  be  in  the  point  G,  where  the 
line  of  the  Moon’s  path  cuts  the  line  that  bifebls 
the  angle  D  CE . 

Take  the  Moon’s  femidiameter,  if  3 9",  in  your 
compafies  from  the  fcale,  and  with  that  extent,  as 
a  radius,  upon  the  points  N,F,  andP,  as  centers, 
deferibe  the  circle  for  the  Moon  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Eclipfe,  when  Ihe  touches  the  Earth’s 
fhadow  at  V;  the  circle  R  for  the  Moon  at  the 
middle  of  the  Eclipfe;  and  the  circle  S  for  the 
Moon  at  the  end  of  the  Eclipfe,  juft  leaving  the 
Earth’s  ftiadow  at  W, 

The  point  iVdenotes  the  infant  when  theEclipfe 
begins,  namely,  at  15  minutes  10  feconds  after  II 
in  the  morning:  the  point  F  the  middle  of  the 
Eclipfe  at  47  minutes  45  feconds  paft  III;  and 

iB  minutes 
after 


the  point  P  the  end  of  the  Eclipfe^  at 
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after  V. — At  the  greateft  obfcuration  the  Moon  Js 
?o  digits  eclipfed. 

Concerning  an  antient  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon . 

It  Is  recorded  by  Ptolemy ,  from  Hipparchus ,  that 
on  the  22d  of  September ,  the  year  201  before  the 
firfi:  year  ot  Chrid,  the  Moon  rofe  fo  muchecJipfed 
at  Alexandria that  the  eclipfe  mud  have  beguji 
about  half  an  hour  before  fhe  rofe. 

Mr.  Carey  puts  down  the  Eclipfe  in  his  Chrono¬ 
logy  as  follows,  among  feveral  other  antient  ones^ 
recorded  by  different  authors. 


Jul.  Per. 

„  45 !3» 
Sept.  22, 


Eel.  o  Per.  Calip.  2  An.  ij/j..  tpor.  7. 
P.  M-  Alexandr.  Dig.  eccl.  10. 
[Ptolem.  I.  4.  c.  m.J 


itJabonaJfi%r 


„  547 
Mefor.  1 6. 


That  is,  in  the  4513th  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
which  was  the  547th  year  from  Nabonaffer,  and  the 
54th  year  of  the  fecond  Calipic  period,  on  the  1 6th 
day  of  the  month  Mefori  (which  anfwers  to  the 
2  2d  of  September )  the  Moon  was  10  digits  eclipfed 

Alexand)  ia3  at  7  o  clock  in  the  evening. 

Now,  as  our  Saviour  was  born  (according  to  the 
Dionyfian  or  vulgar  aera  of  his  birth),  in  the  47 13th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  plain  that  the  45 13th 
year  of  that  period  was  the  200th  year  before  the 
year  of  Chrilt’s  birth;  and  confequentlv  201  vears 
before  the  year  of  Chrift  1.  *  7 

And,  in  the  year  201,  on  the  22d  of  September 
it  appears  by  Example  V.  (page  324)  that  the 
Moon  was  full  at  26  minutes  28  fecondspaft  VII 
in  the  evening,  in  the  meridian  of  Alexandria. 

At  that  time,  the  Sun’s  place  was  Virgo  26°  14' 
according  to  our  Tables;  fo  that  the  Su°n  was  then 
within  4  degrees  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox:  and 
according  to, calculation  he  mud:  have  fet  at  /Ilex 
andria  about  5  minutes  after  VI,  and  about  one 
degree  north  of  the  weft,. 
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The  Moon  being  Full  at  that  time,  would  have  * 
rifen  juft  at  Sunfet,  about  one  degree  fouth  of  the 
eaft,  if  {he  had  been  in  either  of  her  Nodes,  and 
her  vifible  place  not  deprefTed  by  Parallax. 

But  her  parallactic  deprefilon  (as  appears  from 
her  Anomaly,  viz.  io8  6°  nearly)  muft  have  been 
55'  17";  which  exceeded  her  whole  diameter  by 
if  53";  but  then,  (he  muft  have  been  elevated 
33'  45"  by  refraCtion;  which,  fubtraCted  from  her 
Parallax,  leaves  21  32"  for  her  vifible  or  appa¬ 
rent  deprefhon. 

And  her  true  latitude  was  30V  north  descend¬ 
ing,  which  being  contrary  to  her  apparent  de- 
prefllon,  and  greater  than  the  fame  by  8'  58",  her 
true  time  of  riftng  muft  have  been  juft  about  VI 
o’clock. 

Now,  as  the  Moon  rofe  about  one  degree  fouth 
of  the  eaft  at  Alexandria ,  where  the  vifible  Hori¬ 
zon  is  land,  and  not  lea,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
her  to  have  been  lefs  than  15  or  20  minutes  of 
time  above  the  trueHorizon  before  (he  was  vifible„ 

It  appears  by  Fig.  4,  which  is  a  delineation  of 
this  Eclipfe  reduced  to  the  time  at  Alexandria >  that 
the  Eclipfe  began  at  53  minutes  after  V  in  the 
evening;  and  confequently  7  minutes  before  the 
Moon  was  in  the  true  Horizon  :  to  which,  if  we 
add  20  minutes  for  the  interval  between  her  true 
rifing  and  her  being  vifible,  we  ftiall  have  27  mi¬ 
nutes  for  the  time  that  the  Eclipfe  was  begun 
before  the  Moon  was  vifibly  rifen. — The  middle 
of  this  Eclipfe  was  at  30  minutes  paft  VII,  when 
its  quantity  was  almoft  10  digits,  and  its  ending 
was  at  6  minutes  paft  IX  in  the  evening — So  that 
our  Tables  come  as  near  to  the  recorded  time  of 
%h\s  Eclipfe  as  can  be  expeCted,  after  an  elapfe  of 
i960  years. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  fixed  Stars . 


Why  the 
■fixed  Stars 
appear  big¬ 
ger  when 
viewed  by 
the  bareeye, 
than  when 
feen  through 
a  teiefcope. 


A  proof  that 
they  fliine 
by  their 
own  light. 


35 4.  ^TIHE  Stars  are  faid  to  be  fixed,  becaufe 
jf  they  have  been  generally  obferved  to 
keep  at  the  lame  diftances  from  each  other,  their 
apparent  diurnal  revolution  being  caufed  folely  by 
the  Earth’s  turning  on  its  Axisc  They  appear  of 
a  fenfible  magnitude  to  the  bare  eye,  becaufe  the 
retina  is  affedted  not  only  by  the  rays  of  light 
which  are  emitted  diredtly  from  them,  but  by 
many  thoufands  more,  which  falling  upon  our  eye¬ 
lids,  and  upon  the  aerial  particles  about  us,  are 
refledled  into  our  eyes  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  excite 
vibrations  not  only  in  thofe  points  of  the  retina 
where  the  real  images  of  the  Stars  are  formed,  but 
alfo  in  other  points  at  fome  diftance  round  about. 
This  makes  us  imagine  the  Stars  to  be  much  big- 
ger  than  they  would  appear,  if  we  faw  them  only 
by  the  few  rays  which  come  diredtly  from  them, 
fo  as  to  enter  our  eyes  without  being  intermixed 
with  others.  Any  one  may  be  fenfible  of  this,  by 
looking  at  a  Star  of  the  firft  magnitude  through 
a  long  narrow  tube;  which,  though  it  takes  in  as 
much  of  the  Sky  as  would  hold  a  thoufand  fuch 
Stars,  it  fcarce  renders  that  one  vifible. 

The  more  a  teiefcope  magnifies,  the  lefs  is  the 
aperture  through  which  the  Star  is  feen ;  and 
confequently  the  fewer  rays  it  admits  into  the  eye. 
Now  fince  the  Stars  appear  lefs  in  a  teiefcope  which 
magnifies  200  times  than  they  do  to  the  bare  eye, 
infomuch  that  they  feem  to  be  only  indivifible 
points,  it  proves  at  once  that  the  Stars  are  at  i ru¬ 
men  fe  diftances  from  us,  and  that  they  fhine  by 
their  own  proper  light.  If  they  lhone  by  bor¬ 
rowed  light,  they  would  be  as  invifible  without 
tdefcopes  as  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  are:  for  thefe 
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Satellites  appear  bigger  when  viewed  with  a  good 
telefcope  than  the  larged  fixed  Stars  do. 

355.  The  number  of  Stars  difcoverable,  in  ei¬ 
ther  Hemifphere,  by  the  naked  eye,  is  not  above 
a  thoufand.  This  at  fird  may  appear  incredible, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  be  without  number:  But  the  Their  nura« 
deception  arifcs  from  our  looking  confufedly  upon  ^  ^lacnhi8 
them,  without  reducing  them  into  any  order.  For  genera  lly 
look  but  dedfadly  upon  a  pretty  large  portion  of  ima£,ned* 
the  Sky,  and  count  the  number  of  Stars  in  it,  and 
you  will  be  furprifed  to  find  them  fo  few.  And,  if 
one  confiders  how  feldom  the  Moon  meets  with 
any  Stars  in  her  way,  although  there  are  as  many 
about  her  path  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Heavens, 
he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  the  Stars  are  much 
thinner  fown  than  he  was  aware  of.  The  Britijh 
catalogue,  which,  befides  the  Stars  vifible  to  the 
bare  eye,  includes  a  great  number  which  cannot 
be  feen  without  the  abidance  of  a  teleleope,  con¬ 
tains  no  more  than  3000,  in  both  Hemifpheres. 

350.  As  we  have  incomparably  more  light  from  The  abfar-~ 
the  Moon  than  from  all  the  Stars  together,  it  is  pl^ngthT 
the  greated  abfurdity  to  imagine  that  the  Stars  Star8Were 
were  made  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  cad  a  faint  JTftinelTp- 
light  upon  the  Earth:  efpecially  fince  many  more  on  «s  in  the 
require  the  abidance  of  a  good  telefcope  to  find  * 
them  out,  than  are  vifible  without  that  indrument. 

Our  Sun  is  furrounded  by  afydem  of  planets  and 
Comets;  all  which  would  be  in  vifible  from  the 
neared  fixed  Star.  And  from  what  we  already 
know  of  the  immenfe  didance  of  the  Stars,  the 
neared  may  be  computed  at  32,000,000,000,000 
of  miles  from  us,  which  is  further  than  a  cannon- 
ball  would  fiy  in  7,000,000  of  years.  Hence  it 
is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  Sun,  feen  from  fuch  a 
didance,  would  appear  no  bigger  than  a  Star  of 
the  fird  magnitude.  From  all  this  it  is  highly 
probable  that  each  Star  is  a  Sun  to  a  fydern  of 
worlds  moving  round  it,  though  unfeen  by  us ; 
efpecially  as  the  doftrine  of  plurality  of  worlds  is 
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rational,  and  greatly  manifefts  the  Power,  Wif- 
doin,  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Great  Creator. 

357.  The  Stars,  on  account  of  their  apparently 
various  magnitudes,  have  been  diflributed  into 
feveral  claffes  or  orders.  Thofe  which  appear 
largefl,  are  called  Stars  of  the firfi  magnitude ;  the 
next  to  them  in  luflre,  Stars  of  the fecond  magnitude ; 
and  fo  on  to  the  fixth>  which  are  the  fmalleft  that 
are  vifible  to  the  bare  eye.  This  diflribution  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  long  before  the  invention  of  tele- 
fcopes,  the  Stars  which  cannot  be  feen  without  the 
afjitianceof  thefe  inflruments*  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  TeJefcopic  Stars . 

358.  The  antients  divided  the  Harry  Sphere  into 
particular  Conflellations,  or  Syftems  of  Stars,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  lay  near  one  another^  fo  as  to  o 
cupy  thofe  fpaces  which  the  figures  of  different 
forts  of  animals  or  things  would  take  up,  if  they 
were  there  delineated.  And  thofe  Stars  which 
could  not  be  brought  into  any  particular  ConHeH 
lation,  were  called  unformed  Stars, 

359.  This  divifion  of  the  Stars  into  different 
Conflellations  or  Afleriims,  ferves  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  one  another,  fo  that  any  particular 
Srar  may  be  readily  found  in  the  Heavens  by  means 
of  a  Celeftiai  Globe;  on  which  the  Conflellations 
are  fo  delineated  as  to  put  the  moH  remarkable 
Stars  into  fuch  parts  of  the  figures  as  are  moil  eafily 
diflinguifhed.  The  number  of  the  ancient  Con- 
flellations  is  48,  and  upon  our  prefent  Globes 
about  70.  On  Senex's  Globes,  Bayed s  Letters  are 
inferred;  die  fir  ft  in  the  Greek  Alphabet  being  put 
to  the  biggeft  Star  in  each  Conflellation,  the  fecond 
to  the  next,  and  fo  on;  by  which  means,  every  Star 
5s  as  eafily  found  as  if  a  name  were  given  to  it. 
Thus,  if  the  Star  yin  the  Conflellation  of  the  Ram 
be  mentioned,  every  Aflronomer  knows  as  well 
what  Star  is  meant,  as  if  it  were  pointed  out  to 
him  in  the  Heavens. 
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360.  There  is  alfo  a  divifion  of  the  Heavens 

into  three  parts.  1.  The  Zodiac  from 

oy  Zodion  an  Animal,  becaufe  mod  of  the  Con- 
ftellations  in  it,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  are 
the  figures  of  Animals:  as  Aries  the  Ram,  Taurus 
the  Bull,  Gemini  the  Twins,  Cancer  the  Crab,  Leo 
the  Lion,  Virgo  the  Virgin,  Libra  the  Balance, 
Scorpio  the  Scorpion,  Sagittarius  the  Archer,  Capri- 
cornus  the  Goar,  Aquarius  the  Water-bearer,  and 
Pifces  the  Fifhes.  The  Zodiac  goes  quite  round 
the  Heavens:  it  is  about  16  degrees  broad,  fo 
that  it  takes  in  the  Orbits  of  all  the  Planets,  and 
likewife  the  Orbit  of  the  Moon.  Along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  Zone  or  Belt  is  the  Ecliptic,  or  Circle 
which  the  Earth  deferibes  annually  as  feen  from 
the  Sun;  and  which  the  Sun  appears  to  deferibe 
as  feen  from  the  Earth.  2.  All  that  Region  of 
the  Bleavens,  which  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac,  contains  21  Conftellaiions.  And,  3d,  That 
©n  the  fouth  fide,  15. 

361.  The  antients  divided  the  Zodiac  into  the 
above  12  Conftellations  or  Signs  in  the  following 
manner.  They  took  a  veffel  with  a  fmall  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  having  filled  it  with  water,  fuf- 
fered  the  fame  to  diftil  drop  by  drop  into  another 
veffel  fet  beneath  to  receive  it;  beginning  at  the 
moment  when  fome  Star  rofe,  and  continuing  until 
it  rofe  the  next  following  night.  The  water  fallen 
down  into  the  receiver  they  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts:  and  having  two  other  fmall  veffels  in 
readinefs,  each  of  them  fit  to  contain  one  part,  they 
again  poured  all  the  water  into  the  upper  veffel, 
and  obferving  the  rifingof  fome  Star  in  the  Zodiac* 
they  at  the  fame  time  fuffered  the  water  to  drop 
into  one  of  the  fmall  veffels ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was 
full  they  Shifted  it,  and  fet  an  empty  one  in  its 
place.  When  each  veffel  was  full,  they  took  no¬ 
nce  what  Star  of  the  Zodiac  rofe;  and  though  this 
could  not  c  done  in  one  night,  yet  in  many  they 
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obferved  the  rifing  of  twelve  Stars  or  points,  by  which 
they  divided  the  Zodiac  into  twelve  parts, 

362.  The  names  of  the  conflellations,  and  the  number 
of  Stars  obferved  in  each  of  them  by  different  Aftrono- 
mers,  are  as  follows: 

The  ancient  ConfteJIations.  Ptolemy .  ‘Tycho.  Hew  el.  Flamji . 


Urfa  minor 
Urfa  major 
Draco 
Cepheus 

Bootes,  Arfilophilax 
Corona  Borealis 
Hercules,  Engonajtn 
Lyra 

Cygnus,  Gallina 
Caffiopea 
Perfeus 
Auriga 

Serpentarius,  Ophiuchus 
Serpens 
Sagitta 

Aquila,  Vultur 
Antinous 
Delphinus 
Equulus,  Equi  feftio 
Pegafus,  Equus 
Andromeaa 
Triangulum 
Aries 
Taurus 
Gemini 
Cancer 
Leo 

Coma  Berenices 
Virgo 

Libra  Chela 
Scorpius 
Sagittarius 
Capricornus 
Aquarius 
Piices 
Cetus 
Orion 

Lridanus,  Fluvius 
Lepus 

Canis  major 
Canis  minor 


The  Little  Bear 
The  Great  Bear 
The  Dragon 
Cepheus 

The  Northern  Crown 
Hercules  Kneeling 
The  Harp 
The  Swan 

The  Lady  in  her  Chair 
Perfeus 

The  Waggoner 
Serpentarius 
The  Serpent 
The  Arrow 
The  Eagle  f 
Antinous  3 
The  Dolphin 
The  Horle’s  Head 
The  Flying  Horfe 
Andromeda 
The  Triangle 
The  Ram 
The  Bull 
The  Twins 
The  Crab 
The  Lion  } 
Berenice’s  Hair  J 
The  Virgin 
The  Scales 
The  Scorpion 
The  Archer 
The  Goat 
The  Water-bearer 
The  Fifhes 
The  Whale 
Orion 

Eridanus,  the  River 
The  Hare 
The  Great  Dog 
The  Little  Dog 


8 

7 

12 

24 

35 

29 

73 

87 

31 

32 

40 

8  a 

J3 

4 

5 1 

35 

23 

18 

52 

54 

8 

8 

8 

21 

29 

28 

45 

ll3 

10 

1 1 

17 

21 

19 

18 

47 

8l 

*3 

26 

37 

55 

29 

29 

46 

59 

H 

9 

40 

66 

29 

lS 

40 

74 

18 

13 

22 

64 

5 

5 

5 

18 

*5 

12 

3 

23 

l9 

7l 

10 

10 

14 

18 

4 

4 

6 

1© 

20 

l9 

38 

89 

23 

23 

47 

66 

4 

4 

12 

16 

18 

21 

27 

66 

44 

43 

51 

141 

25 

25 

38 

85 

23 

15 

29 

83 

35 
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49 

95 

14 

21 

43 

32 

33 
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W 

10 

20 

5* 

24 

10 

20 

44 

3i 

14 

22 

69 

28 

28 

29 

5 1 

45 

4i 

47 

108 

3* 

36 

39 

1 13 

22 

21 

45 

97 
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42 

62 

78 

34 

10 

27 

84 

12 
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16 

19 

29 

13 

21 
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The  ancient  Conftellations.  ’Ptolemy.  'Tycho*  Ilenel.  Flamjh 

Argo 

The  Ship 

45  3  4 

64 

Hydra 

The  Hydra 

27  19  31 

60 

Crater 

The  Cup 

7310 

3* 

Corvus 

The  Crow 

7  4 

9 

Centaurus 

The  Centaur 

37 

35 

Lupus 

The  Wolf 

19 

24 

Ara 

The  Altar 

7 

9 

Corona  Auftralis 

The  Southern  Crown 

*3 

12 

Pifcis  Aullralis 

The  Southern  Fiih 

24 

i  - 

The  New  Southern  Conftellations. 

Columba  Naochi 

Noah*s  Dove 

10 

Robur  Carolinum 

The  Royal  Oak 

12 

Grus 

The  Crane 

13 

Phoenix 

The  Phenix 

13 

Indus 

The  Indian 

12 

Pavo 

The  Peacock 

14 

Apus,  A-vis  Indica  The  Bird  of  Paradife  n 

Apis,  M  ufc  a 

The  Bee  or  Fly 

4 

Chameleon 

The  Chameleon 

10 

Triangulum  Auftralis  The  South  Triangle 

S 

Pifcis  volans,  PaJTer  The  Flying  Fifh 

6 

i 

Dorado,  Xiphias 

The  Sword  Fiih 

6 

Toucan 

The  American  Goofe  g 

j 

Hydrus 

The  Water  Snake 

10 

Bevelius' s  ConRellations  made  out  of  the  unformed  Stars* 


llevellus.. 

Flamjl • 

Lynx 

The  Lynx 

44 

Leo  minor 

The  Little  Lion 

53 

Aileron  and  Chara 

The  Greyhounds 

23 

2S 

Cerberus 

Cerberus 

4. 

Vulpecula  and  Anfer 

The  Fox  and  Goofs 

27 

35 

Scutum  Sobieiki 

SobiefkPs  Shield 

7 

Lacerta 

The  Lizard 

16 

Camelopardalus 

The  Camelopard 

3* 

58 

Monoceros 

The  Unicom 

19 

31 

Sextans 

The  Sextant 

*'  u 

4< 

363.  There  is  a 

remarkable  track  round  the 

The  MJk$ 

Heavens,  called  the  Milky  JVay ,  from  its  peculiar  Wa*' 
whkenefs,  which  is  found,  by  means  of  the  tele~ 
fcope,  to  be  owing  to  a  vail  number  of  very  fmall 
Stars  that  are  fituated  in  that  part  of  the  hea- 
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vens.  This  track  appears  Tingle  in  feme  parts* 
in  others  double. 

tudd Spots,  364.  There  are  feveral  little  whitifh  fpots  in  the 

Heavens,  which  appear  magnified,  and  more  lumi¬ 
nous,  when  feen  through  telefcopes ;  yet  without 
any  Stars  in  them.  One  of  thefe  is  in  Andromeda' s 
girdle,  and  was  firft  obfervedyf.  D.  1612,  by  Simon 
Marius :  it  has  fome  whitifh  rays  near  its  middle, 
is  liable  to  feveral  changes,  and  is  fometimes  invi- 
fible.  Another  is  near  the  Ecliptic,  between  the 
head  and  bow  of  Sagittarius:  it  is  frnall,  but  very 
luminous.  A  third  is  on  the  back  of  the  Centaur , 
which  is  too  far  fouth  to  be  feen  in  Britain.  A 
fourth,  of  a  fmaller  fize,  is  before  Antinous' s  right 
foot,  having  a  ftar  in  it,  which  makes  it  appear 
more  bright.  A  fifth  is  in  the  Conftellation  of 
Hercules ,  between  the  Stars  £  and  n,  which  fpot, 
though  but  fmal),  is  vifible  to  the  bare  eye,  if  the 
Sky  be  clear,  and  the  Moon  abfent. 

rioudy  365.  Cloudy  Stars  are  lo  called  from  their  mi  fly 
appearance.  They  look  like  dim  Stars  to  the 
naked  eye;  but  through  a  telefcope  they  appear 
broad  illuminated  parts  of  the  Sky;  in  fome  of 
which  is  one  Star,  in  others  more.  Five  of  thefe 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy .  1.  One  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  right  hand  of  Perjeus .  2.  One  in  the 

middle  of  the  Crab .  3.  One  unformed,  near  the 

Sting  of  the  Scorpion .  4.  The  eye  of  Sagittarius . 

5.  One  in  the  head  of  Orion .  In  the  firtt  of  thefe 
appear  more  Stars  through  the  telefcope  than  in 
any  of  the  reft,  although  21  have  been  counted  in 
the  head  of  Orion ,  and  above  40  in  that  of  the 
Crab .  Two  are  vifible  in  the  eye  of  Sagittarius 
without  a  telefcope,  and  feveral  more  with  it. 
Flamftead  obferved  a  cloudy  Star  in  the,  bow  of 
Sagittarius ,  containing  many  frnall  Stars:  and  the 
Star  d  above  Sagittarius's  right  fhoulder  is  encom- 
paffed  with  feveral  more.  Both  CaJJini  and  Flam - 
Jl'ead  difcovered  Gne  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Dog ,  which  is  very  full  of  Stars  vifible  only  by  the 

telefcopco 
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telefcope.  The  two  whitifh  Spots  near  the  South 
Pole,  called  th e  Magellanic  Clouds  by  Sailors,  which 
to  the  bare  eye  referable  part  of  the  Milky  Way, 
appear  through  telefcopes  to  be  a  mixture  of  fmall 
Clouds  and  Stars.  But  the  mod  remarkable  of  all 
the  cloudy  Stars  is  that  in  the  middle  of  Orion  s 
Sword,  where  feven  Stars  (of  which  three  are  very 
clofe  together)  feem  to  fhine  through  a  cloud,  very 
lucid  near  the  middle,  but  faint  and  ill  defined 
about  the  edges.  It  looks  like  a  gap  in  the  fky, 
through  which  one  may  fee  (as  it  were)  part  of  a 
much  brighter  region.  Although  mod  of  thefe 
fpaces  are  but  a  few  minutesof  a  degree  in  breadth, 
yet,  fmce  they  are  among  the  fixed  Stars,  they  mud 
be  fpaces  larger  than  what  is  occupied  by  our  Solar 
Syftem;  and  in  which  there  feems  to  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  uninterrupted  day  among  numberlefs  Worlds, 
which  no  human  art  ever  can  difcover. 

366.  Several  Stars  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
Aftronomers,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found ;  and 
others  are  now  vifible  to  the  bare  eye  which  are 
not  recorded  in  the  ancient  catalogue.  Hipparchus 
obferved  a  new  Star  about  1 20 years  before  Christ; 
but  he  has  not  mentioned  in  what  part  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  it  was  leen,  although  it  occafioned  hismaking 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Stars ;  which  is  the  mod  ancient 
that  we  have. 

The  fir  ft  New  Star  that  we  have  any  good  ac¬ 
count  of,  was  difcovered  by  Cornelius  Gemma  on 
the  8th  of  November,  A.  D  1572,  in  the  Chair  of 
CaJJiopea ,  It  furpafled  Sirius  in  brightnefs  and 
magnitude;  and  was  feen  for  16  months  fuccef* 
fively.  At  fird  it  appeared  bigger  than  Jupiter  to 
fome  eyes,  by  which  it  was  feen  at  mid-day;  after¬ 
wards  it  decayed  gradually  both  in  magnitude  and 
luftre,  until  March  1 57  3,  when  it  became  in  vifible* 

On  the  13th  o tAuguft  1596,  David Fahricius  ob¬ 
ferved  the  Stella  Mira,  or  wonderful  Star,  in  the 
Neck  of  the  Whale ;  which  has  been  fmce  found  to 
appear  and  di'fappear  periodically  feven  times  in 
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fix  years,  continuing  in  the  greateft  luftre  for  i£ 
days  together;  and  is  never  quite  extinguifhed. 

In  the  year  1600,  IFilliamJ anfenius  difeovered  a 
changeable  Star  in  the  Neck  of  the  Swah\  which, 
in  time,  became  fo  fmali  as  to  be  thought  to  dis¬ 
appear  entirely,  till  the  years  1657,  1658,  and 
1659,  when  it  recovered  its  former  luitre  and 
magnitude;  but  loon  decayed,  and  is  now  of  the 
fmaiiett  fize. 

In  the  year  1604,  Kepler  and  feveral  of  his 
friends  faw  a  new  Star  near  the  heel  of  the  right  foot 
of  SerpentariuSy  fo  bright  and  fparkling,  that  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  thing  they  had  ever  feen  before;  and 
took  notice  that  it  wasevery  moment  changing  into 
fome  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  except  when 
it  was  near  the  Horizon,  at  which  time  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  white.  It  furpaffed  Jupiter  in  magnitude, 
which  was  near  it  all  the  month  of  October,  but 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  Jupiter  by  the  heady 
light  of  that  Planet.  Itdifappeared  between  October 
1605,  and  the  February  following,  and  has  not 

been  feen  fince  that  time. 

In  the  year  1670,  July  15,  Hevelius  difeovered 
a  new  Star,  which  in  October  was  fo  decayed  as  to 
be  fcarce  perceptible.  In  April  following  it  re¬ 
gained  its  luftre,  but  wholly  difappeared  in  Auguft . 
In  March  1672,  it  was  feen  again,  but  very  fmali; 
and  has  not  been  vifible  fince. 

In  the  year  x686,  a  new  Star  was  difeovered  by 
Kirch ,  which  returns  periodically  in' 40+  days. 

In  the  year  1672,  Caffmi  faw  a  Star  in  the  Neck 
of  the  Bully  which  he  thought  was  not  vifible  in 
Tycho's  time;  nor  when  Bayer  made  his  Figures. 

367.  Many  Stars,  befide  thofe  above  mentioned, 
have  been  obferved  to  change  their  magnitudes; 
and  as  none  of  them  could  ever  be  perceived  to 
have  tails,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  be  Comets; 
efpecially  as  they  had  no  Parallax,  even  when  largeft 
and  brightqft.  It  would  feem  that  the  periodical 
Stars  have  vaft  clutters  of  dark  fpots,  and  very 

flow 
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flow  rotations  on  their  Axes;  by  which  means, 
they  mult  difappear  when  the  fide  covered  with 
fpots  is  turned  toward  us.  And  as  for  thofe  which 
break  out  all  of  a  fudden  with  fuch  luftre,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  they  are  ^Suns  whofe 
fuel  is  almoft  fpent,  and  again  fupplied  by  fome 
ot  their  Comets  falling  upon  them,  and  occasion¬ 
ing  an  uncommon  blaze  and  fplendour  for  fome 
time  ;  which  indeed  appears  to  be  the  greateft  ufe 
of  the  cometary  part  of  any  fyftem*. 

Some  of  the  Stars,  particularly  Arfturus,  have  Some  Stars 
been  obferved  to  change  their  places  above  a  mi-  pucn|*/he^ 
nute  of  a  degree  with  refpedl  to  others.  But  whe¬ 
ther  this  be  owing  to  any  real  motion  in  the  Stars 
themfelvcs,  mu  ft  require  the  obfervations  of  many 
ages  to  deretmine.  If  our  Solar  Syftem  changes 
its  place,  with  regard  to  abfolute  fpace,  this  muft 
in  procefs  of  time  occasion  an  apparent  change  in 
the  diftances  of  the  Stars  from  each  other:  and  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  places  of  the  neareft  Stars  to  us 
being  more  affedted  than  thofe  which  are  very  re¬ 
mote,  their  relative  pofitions  muft  feem  to  alter, 
though  the  Stars  themfelves  were  really  immove¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  own  Syftem  be  at 
reft,  and  any  of  the  Stars  in  real  motion,  this  mult 
vary  their  pofitions;  and  the  more  fo,  the  nearer 

’*  M.  Maupertuis,  in  his  difTertation  on  the  figures  of  the 
Celeftial  Bodies  (p.  61—63),  opin*011  that  fome  Stars,  by 
their  prodigious  quick  rotations  on  their  Axes,  may  not  only 
aiTume  the  figures  of  oblate  fpherGids,  but  that,  by  the  great 
centrifugal  force,  arifing  from  fuch  rotations,  they  may  be¬ 
come  of  the  figures  of  mill-ftones;  or  be  reduced  to  flat  cir¬ 
cular  planes,  fo  thin  as  to  be  quite  inviftble  when  their  edges 
are  turned  toward  us;  as  Saturn’s  Ring  is  in  fuch  pofitions. 

But  when  any  eccentric  Planets  or  Comets  go  round  any  flat 
Star,  in  Orbits  much  inclined  to  ks  Equator,  the  attraction 
of  the  Planets  or  Comets  in  their  Perihelions  muft  alter  the 
inclination  of  the  Axis  of  that  Star ;  on  which  account  it  will 
appear  more  or  lefs  large  and  luminous,  as  its  broad  fide  is 
more  or  lefs  turned  toward  us.  And  thus  he  imagines  we  may 
account  for  the  apparent  changes  of  magnitude  and  luftre  in 
thofe  Stars,  and  likewife  for  their  appearing  and  difappearing, 
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they  are  to  us,  or  fwifter  their  motions  are  ;  or 
the  more  proper  the  direction  of  their  motion  is 
for  our  perception. 

368.  The  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  to  the 
Equinoctial  is  found  at  prefent  to  be  above  the 
third  part  of  a  degree  lefs  than  Ptolemy  found  it. 
And  mod  of  the  obfervers  after  him  found  it  to 
decreafe  gradually  down  to  Tycho* s  time.  If  it 
be  objedled,  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  ancients,  becaufe  of  the  incor- 
reClnefs  of  their  inftruments ;  we  have  to  anfwer, 
that  both  Tycho  and  Flamjlead  are  allowed  to  have 
been  very  good  obfervers ;  and  yet  we  find  that 
Flamjlead  makes  this  obliquity  2f  minutes  of  a 
degree  lefs  than  Tycho  did,  about  100  years  be¬ 
fore  him;  and  as  Ptolemy  was  1324  years  before 
Tycho ,  fo  the  gradual  decreafe  anfwers  nearly  to 
the  difference  of  time  between  thefe  three  Aftro- 
nomers.  If  we  confider,  that  the  Earth  is  not  a 
perfedl  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid,  having  its 
Axis  fhorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter;  and  that 
the  Sun  and  Moon  are  confiantly  acting  obliquely 
upon  the  greater  quantity  of  matter  about  the 
Equator,  pulling  it,  as  it  were,  toward  a  nearer 
and  nearer  co-incidenee  with  the  Ecliptic;  it  will 
not  appear  improbable  that  thefe  aCtions  fhould 
gradually  diminifhthe  Angle  between  thofe  Planes, 
Nor  is  it  lefs  probable  that  the  mutual  attraction 
of  all  the  Planets  fhould  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
their  Orbits  to  a  co-incidence:  but  this  change  is 
%qo  fmall  to  become  fenffble  in  many  ages. 

/  '  *  * 
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CHAP.  XXL 

Of  the  Divifion  of  Time.  A  perpetual  Table  of  New 
Moons.  The  Times  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of 
Christ.  A  Table  of  remarkable  Mr  as  or  Events. 

369.  PT1 H  E  parts  of  Time  are  Seconds ,  Minutes , 

X  Hours ,  Days ,  Tears,  Cycles ,  Ages ,  and 
Periods. 

37°-  T  he  original  ftandard,  or  integral  meafure  a  Yea*, 
of  time,  is  a  Y ear;  which  is  determined  by  the 
Revolution  of  fome  Celeftial  Body  in  its  Orbit, 
viz.  the  Sun  or  Moon. 

371.  The  Time  meafured  by  the  Sun’s  Revolu-  T^Vcai 
tion  in  the  Ecliptic,  from  any  Equinox  or  Solilice  ^car° 
to  the  fame  again,  is  called  the  Solar  or  Tropical 
Year ,  which  contains  365  days,  5  hours,  48  mi¬ 
nutes,  57  feconds;  and  is  the  only  proper  or  na¬ 
tural  year,  becaufe  it  always  keeps  the  fame  ica- 

fons  to  the  fame  months. 

372.  The  quantity  of  time  meafured  by  the  Sv'«*re4 
Sun’s  Revolution  as  from  any  fixed  Star  to  the  Aear' 
lame  Star  again,  is  called  the  Sydereal  Year-,  which 
contains  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  14!  fe¬ 
conds;  and  is  20  minutes,  17  \  feconds  longer 

than  the  true  Solar  Year. 

373.  The  time  meafured  by  twelveRevolutions  Lunar  Year, 
of  the  Moon,  from  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again,  is 

called  the  Lunar  Year ;  it  contains  354  days,  8 
hours,  48  minutes,  36  feconds ;  and  is  therefore 
10  days,  21  hours,  o  minutes,.  21  feconds  fhorter 
than  the  Solar  Year.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Epafl. 

374.  The  Civil  Year  is  that  which  is  in  common  civil  Year, 
ufe  among  the  different  nations  of  the  world  ;  of 
which,  fome  reckon  by  the  Lunar,  but  molt  by 

the  Solar.  The  Civil  Solar  Year  contains  365  days, 
for  three  years  running,  which  are  called  Common 
Years',  and  then  comes  in  what  is  called  the  Biffex- 
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tile  or  Leap-year ,  which  contains  366  days.  Th'ia 
is  alfo  called  the  JulianYeary  on  account  of  Julius 
Ctffary  who  appointed  the  intercalary  day  every 
fourth  year,  thinking  thereby  to  make  the  Civil 
and  Solar  Year  keep  pace  together.  And  this 
day,  being  added  to  the  23d  of  February ,  which  in 
the  Roman  Calendar  was  the  fixth  of  the  Calends 
of  March ,  that  fixth  day  was  twice  reckoned,  or 
the  23d  and  24th  were  reckoned  as  one  day;  and 
was  called  Ris  fextus  dies ,  and  thence  came  the 
name  Bijfextile  ( or  that  year.  But  in  our  common 
Almanacks  this  day  is  added  at  the.end  of  February* 

37 5*  Civil  Lunar  Year  is  alfo  common  or 
intercalary.  The  common  Year  confifts  of  12 
Lunations,  which  contain  354  days;  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  year  begins  again.  The  Intercalary ,  or 
Embolimic  Year,  is  that  wherein  a  month  was  added 
to  adjuft  the  Lunar  Year  to  the  Solar*  This  me¬ 
thod  was  uled  by  the  Jewsy  who  kept  their  account 
by  the  Lunar  Motions.  But  by  intercalating  no 
more  than  a  month  of  30  days,  which  they  called  • 
Ve-Adar ,  every  third  year  they  fell  3I  days  fhort 
of  the  Solar  Year  in  that  time, 

376.  The  Romans ' alfo  ufed  the  Lunar  Emboli 
mic  Year  at  fir  ft,  as  it  was  fettled  by  Romulus  their 
firft  King,  who  made  it  to  confift  only  of  ten 
months  or  Lunations;  which  fell  61  days  fhort  of 
the  Solar  Year,  and  fo  their  year  became  quite 
vague  and  unfixed;  for  which  reafon  they  were 
forced  to  have  a  Table  publifhed  by  the  High- 
Trie  ft,  to  inform  them  when  the  fpring  and  other 
feafons  began.  But  Julius  C<efary  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  §  374,  taking  this  troublefome  affair  into 
confideration,  reformed  the  Calendar,  by  making 
the  year  to  confift  of  365  days,  6  hours. 

377.  The  year  thus  fettled,  is  what  was  ufed  in 
Britain  till  A.D.  1752:  but  as  it  is  fomewhat  more 
than  1 1  minutes  longer  than  th  z  Solar  Tropical  Year, 
the  times  of  the  Equinoxes  go  backward,  and  fall 
earlier  by  one  day  in  about  130  years.  In  the  time 
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of  the  Nicene  Council  (A.  D.  325),  which  was  1439 
years  ago,  the  Vernal  Equinox  fell  on  the  21ft  of 
March:  and  if  we  divide  1444  by  130,  it  will 
quote  ii,  which  is  the  nunnber  of  days  the  Equi¬ 
nox  has  fallen  back  fince  the  Council  of  Nice * 

This  caufing  great  difturbances,  by  unfixing  the 
times  of  thecelebtation  of  Eaflery  and  confequently 
of  all  the  other  moveable  Feafts,  Pope  Gregory  the 
XIII.  in  the  year  1582,  ordered  ten  days  to  be  at 
once  ftruck  out  of  that  year;  and  the  next  day 
after  the  fourth  of  Oblober  was  called  the  fifteenth. 

By  this  means  the  Vernal  Equinox  was  reftored  to 
the  2  3 II  of  March ;  and  it  was  endeavoured,  by 
the  omiftion  of  three  intercalary  days  in  400  years, 
to  make  the  Civil  or  Political  year  keep  pace  with 
the  Solar  for  the  time  to  come.  This  new  form 
of  the  year  is  called  th z  Gregorian  Account,  or  New 
Stile-,  which  is  received  in  all  countries  where  the 
Pope’s  authority  is  acknowledged,  and  ought  to 
be  in  all  places  where  truth  is  regarded. 

378.  The  principal  divifion  of  the  year  is  into  Month*, 
Months ,  which  are  of  two  forts,  namely,  Aiironomi- 
cal  and  Civil .  The  Agronomical  month  is  the 
time  in  which  the  Moon  runs  through  the  Zodiac , 
and  is  either  Periodical  or  Synodical ’.  The  Peri¬ 
odical  Month  is  the  time  fpent  by  the  Moon  in 
making  one  complete  Revolution  from  any  point 
of  the  Zodiac  to  the  fame  again;  which  is  2yd 
43m.  The  Synodical  Month,  called  a  Lunation , 
is  the  time  contained  between  the  Moon’s  parting 
with  the  Sun  at  a  Conjunction,  and  returning  to 
him  again;  which  is  29d  i2h  44™.  The  Civil 
Months  are  thofe  which  are  framed  for  the  ufes  of 
civil  life;  and  are  different  as  to  their  names, 
number  of  days,  and  times  of  beginning,  in  feve» 
ral  different  Countries.  The  drft  month  of  the 
JewiJh  Tear  fell,  according  to  the  Moon,  in  our 
4uguft  and  September ,  Old  Stile ;  the  fccond  in 
September  and  October  %  and  fo  on.  The  firft 
month  of  th t  Egyptian  Tear  began  on  the  29th  of 

our 
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our  Auguft.  The  firft  month  of  the  Arabic  and 
Turkijh  Tear  began  the  ?  6th  of  July .  The  firft: 
month  of  the  Grecian  Tear  fell,  according  to  the 
Moon,  in  June  and  July ,  the  fecond  in  July  and 
Auguft ,  and  fo  on,  as  in  the  following  Table. 

379.  A  month  is  divided  into  four  parts  called 
Weeks,  and  a  week  into  feven  parts  called  Days ; 
fo  that  in  a  Julian  year  there  are  13  fuch  Months, 
or  52  Weeks,  and  one  Day  over.  The  Gentiles 
gave  the  names  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets, 
to  the  Days  of  the  Week.  To  the  firft,  the 
Name  of  the  Sun ;  to  the  fecond,  of  the  Moon ; 
to  the  third,  of  Mars  to  the  fourth,  of  Mercury 
to  the  fifth,  of  Jupiter-,  to  the  fixth,  of  Venus-, 
and  to  the  feventh,  of  Saturu . 


|n° 

The  J 

ewifh  year. 

Days 

I 

Tifri  —  — 

—  Aug.  — Sept. 

30 

2 

Marchefvan  — 

“  Sept. — oil. 

29 

3 

Cafleau  —  * — 

- —  061. — Nov. 

30 

4 

Tebeth  —  — ■ 

—  Nov. — Dec. 

5 

Shebat  —  — 

—  Dec. — Jan. 

30 

6 

Adar  —  — 

— -  Jan. — Feb. 

29 

!  / 

NifancrAbib  - 

« —  Feb.— Mar. 

30 

8 

jiar  —  —  — 

—  Mar.— Apr. 

29 

9 

Sivan  —  *— 

—  Apr. — May 

30 

10 

fa  muz  —  — 

— ■  May — June 

29 

i 

A  b  —  —  — 

—  June— July 

30 

12 

Elul  -  —  — 

—  July— Aug. 

29 

Days  in  the  year 

- -  - • 

354 

In  the  Embolimic  year  after  Adar  they  added  a 
month  called  Ve-Adar  of  30  days. 
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Ne 

The  Egyptian  year. 

Days 

i 

Thoth  — 

__  — . 

Auojuft 

2Q 

3° 

2 

Paophi  — - 

—  _ 

September  18 

30 

3 

Athir  — 

!■  i  ■■» 

October 

28  • 

3° 

4 

Chojac  — 

—  . — 

November 

2? 

jo 

5 

Tybi  — 

—  — 

December 

27 

30 

6 

Mechir  - — 

—  _ 

January 

26 

30 

7 

Phamenoth 

—  — 

February 

2.5 

3° 

8 

Parmuthi 

■■■  » > 

March 

27 

3Q 

9 

Pachon  — 

—  — • 

April 

26 

30 

IO 

Payni  — * 

—  — 

May 

26 

30 

1 1 

Kpiphi  ™ 

—  — 

June 

25 

3° 

12 

Mefori  — 

— —  — - 

July 

25 

8° 

Epagcrnen^e  < 

ar  days  added  - — 

5 

Days  in  the 

year 

“ -  - - - 

365 

N° 

The  Arabic  and  Turkifh  year. 

Days 

1 

Muharram  —  — 

July  16 

3° 

0 

Saphar  —  ■—  — 

Auguft  15 

29 

3 

Rabia  I.  -  «—  — 

September  13 

3° 

4 

RabialL  »  —  — 

Odtober  13 

29 

5 

Jornada  I.  —  — 

November  1 1 

3° 

6 

Jornada  II.  *—  — 

December  1  f 

2  9 

7 

Rajab  —  —  — 

January  9 

3° 

8 

Shafban  -  —  — » 

February  8 

29 

9 

Ram  ad  am  —  — 

March  9 

3° 

10 

Shawal  —  —  — 

April  8 

2  9 

1 1 

Dulhaadah  —  — 

May  7 

3° 

12 

Dulheggia  —  — 

June  5 

29 

Days  in  the  year  «—  — 

354 

The  Arabian  jadd  1 1  days  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
which  keep  the  fame  months  to  the  fame  feafons. 
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N° 

The  ancient 

f 

Grecian  year. 

Days 

1 

Hecatombreon  - 

—  June— July 

3° 

2 

Metagitnion  — - 

—  July— Aug. 

29 

- 

;  3 

Boedromion  - — 

—  Aug. — Sept. 

30 

4 

Pyanepfion  - — 

—  Sept. — OCt. 

29 

5 

Maimadlerion 

—  Od. — Nov, 

SO 

6 

Pohdeon  — 

—  Nov. — Dec. 

29 

7 

Gamelion  — 

■ —  Dec. — Jan. 

3° 

8 

Anthefterion  — *■ 

—  Jan,— Feb. 

19 

9 

Elaphebolion  — 

- —  Feb.* — Mar 

'8° 

10 

Municheon  ~ 

— -  Mar. — Apr. 

29 

1 1 

Thargelion  — 

—  Apr. — May 

3° 

12 

Schirrophorion  - 

—  May — June 

29 

Days  in  the  year 

354 

380.  A  Day  is  either  Natural  or  Artificial,  The 
N  atural  Day  contains  24  hours ;  the  Artificial,  the 
time  from  Sun-rife  to  Sun-fet.  The  Natural  Day 
is  either  Aftronomical or  Civil .  The  Agronomical 
Day  begins  at  Noon,  becaufe  the  increafe  and  de- 
creafeofDays  terminated  by  the  Horizon  are  very 
unequal  among  themfelves;  which  inequality  is 
likewife  augmented  by  the  inconftancy  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Refractions  §  183;  and  therefore  the  Aftro- 
nomer  takes  the  Meridian  for  the  limit  of  diurnal 
Revolutions;  reckoning  Noon,  that  is,  theinftant 
when  the  Sun’s  center  is  on  the  Meridian,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Day.  The  Britifh ,  French ,  Dutch , 
Germans ,  S 'paniards>  Portuguefe,  and  Egyptians ,  be¬ 
gin  the  Civil  Day  at  Midnight;  the  ancient  Greeks^ 
Jews ,  Bohemians ,  Silefians ,  with  the  modern  Italians, 
and  Chinefe ,  begin  it  at  Sun-fetting:  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Babylonians ,  Perfians ,  Syrians ,  with  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks ,  at  Sun-rifing. 

381.  An  ZA&r  is  a  certain  determinate  part  of 
the  Day,  and  is  either  equal  or  unequal.  An  equal 
Hour  is  the  24th  part  of  a  mean  natural  Day,  as 
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fliewn  by  well-regulated  Clocks  and  watches;  but 
thefe  hours  are  not  qivte  equal  as  meafured  by 
the  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Meridian,  becaufe 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  and  Sun’s  une¬ 
qual  motion  in  it,  §  224 — 245.  Unequal  Hours 
are  thofe  by  which  the  Artificial  Day  is  divided 
into  twelve  Parts,  and  the  Night  into  as  many, 

382.  An  Hour  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts 
called  Minutes ,  a  Minute  into  60  equal  parts 
called  Seconds ,  and  thefe  again  into  60  equal 
parts  called  Thirds.  The  Jews,  Chaldeans ,  and 
Arabians ,  divide  the  Hour  into  1080  equal  parts 
called  Scruples ,  which  number  contains  18  times 
60,  fo  that  one  minute  contains  18  Scruples. 

383.  A  Cycle  is  a  perpetual  round,  or  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  parts  of  time  of  any  lort.  The 
Cycle  of  the  Sun  is  a  revolution  of  28  years,  in 
which  time  the  days  of  the  months  return  again 
to  the  fame  days  of  the  week ;  the  Sun’s  Place  to 
the  fame  Signs  and  Degrees  of  the  Ecliptic  on 
the  fame  months  and  days,  fo  as  not  to  differ  one 
degree  in  too  years;  and  the  Leap  years  begin 
the  fame  courfe  over  again  with  refpedl  to  the 
days  of  the  week  on  which  the  days  of  the  months 
fill.  The  Cycle  of  the  Moon ,  commonly  called  the 
Golden  Number ,  is  a  revolution  of  19  years;  in 
which  time,  the  Conjunctions,  Oppositions,  and 
other  Afpedts  of  the  Moon,  are  within  an  hour 
and  half  of  being  the  fame  as  they  were  on  the  fame 
days  of  the  months  19  years  before.  The  Indie- 
tion  is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  ufed  only  by  the 
Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  the  fubj eels  to  the  Republic:  it 
was  eftablifhed  by  Conftantine ,  A.  D.  312. 

384.  The  year  of  our  Saviour’s  Birth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  jEra,  was  the  9th  year  of  the 
Solar  Cycle;  the  firft  year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle; 
and  the  3 12th  year  after  his  birth  was  the  firft  year 
of  the  Roman  Indidlion.  Therefore,  to  find  the 
year  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  add  9  to  any  given  year 
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Scruples. 
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The  defici¬ 
ency  of  tbe 
Lunar  Cy¬ 
cle, and  con- 
Sequence 
thereof- 


« 

H  w  to  find 
the  day  of 
the  New 
Moon  by 
the  Golden 
Kambere 


of  Christ,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28,  the  Quotient 
is  the  number  of  Cycles  elapfed  iince  his  birth, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  Cycle  for  the  given  year: 
if  nothing  remain,  the  Cycle  is  28.  To  find  the 
Lunar  Cycle,  add  1  to  the  given  year  of  Christ, 
and  divide  the  fum  by  19;  the  Quotient  is  the 
number  of  Cycles  elapfed  in  the  interval,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  Cycle  for  the  given  year:  if  no¬ 
thing  remain,  the  Cycle  is  19.  Laftly,  fubtraCl 
312  from  the  given  year  of  Christ,  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  15;  and  what  remains  after  this 
divifion  is  the  IndiCtion  for  the  given  year:  if 
nothing  remain,  the  indiCtion  is  15. 

385.  Although  the  above  deficiency  in  the  Lu¬ 
nar  Cycle  of  an  hour  and  half  every  19  years  be 
but  fmall,  yet  in  time  it  becomes  fofenfible  as  to 
make  a  whole  natural  Day  in  310  years.  So  that, 
although  this  Cycle  be  of  uie,  when  the  Golden 
Numbers  are  rightly  placed  againft  the  days  of 
the  months  in  the  Calendar,  as  in  our  Common 
Prayer  Books ,  for  finding  the  days  of  the  mean 
Conjunctions  or  Oppofitions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  confequently  the  time  of  Eafter ;  it 
will  only  ferve  for  310  years,  Old  Stile.  For  as 
the  New  and  Full  Moons  anticipate  a  day  in  that 
time,  the  Golden  Numbers  ought  to  be  placed 
one  day  earlier  in  the  Calendar  for  the  next  310 
years  to  come.  Thefe  Numbers  were  rightly 
placed  agarnlt  the  days  of  New  Moon  in  the  Ca¬ 
lendar,  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325  ;  but 
the  anticipation  which  has  been  negleCted  ever 
iince,  is  now  grown  almoft  into  5  days;  and 
therefore  all  the  Golden  Numbers  ought  now  to 
be  placed  5  days  higher  in  the  Calendar  for  the 
Old  Stile  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  faid 
Council;  or  fix  days  lower  for  the  New  Stile,  he- 
caufe  at  prefent  it  differs  11  days  from  the  Old . 

386.  In  the  annexed  Table,  the  Golden  Num¬ 
bers  under  the  months  ftand  againft  the  days  of 
New  Moon  in  the  left-hand  column,  for  the  New 
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Stile ;  adapted  ehiefly  to  the  fecond  year  after 
Leap-year,  as  being  the  neareft  mean  for  all  the 
four  5  and  will  ferve  till  the  year  1900.  There¬ 
fore,  to  find  the  day  of  New  Moon  in  any  month 
of  a  given  year  till  that  time,  look  for  the  Golden 
Number  of  that  year  under  the  defired  month,  and 
againft  it,  you  have  the  day  of  New  Moon  in  the 
left-hand  column.  Thus,  fuppole  it  were  re-, 
quired  to  find  the  day  of  New  Moon  in  September , 
1757$  th t  Golden  Number  for  that  year  is  ioa 
which  I  look  for  under  September  >  and  right  againft 
it  in  the  left-hand  column  I  find  1  ?,  which  is  the 
day  of  New  Moon  in  that  month.  N.  B.  If  all  the 
Golden  Numbers,  except  17  and  6,  were  fet  one 
day  lower  in  the  Table,  it  would  ferve  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1900  till  the  end  of  the  year 
2199.  The  firft  Table  after  this  Chapter  fhews 
the  Golden  Number  for  4000  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ;  by  looking  for  the  even  hundreds  of 
any  given  year  at  the  left  hand,  and  for  the  reft 
to  make  up  that  year  at  the  head  of  the  Table ; 
and  where  the  columns  meet,  you  have  the  Golden 
Number  (which  is  the  fame  both  in  Old  and  New 
Stile)  for  the  given  year.  Thus,  fuppole  the 
Golden  Number  was  wanted  for  the  year  1757  1 
I  look  for  1700  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Table,  and 
for  57  at  the  top  of  it;  then  guiding  my  eye 
downward  from  57  to  over  againft  1700,  I  find 
10,  which  is  the  Golden  Number  for  that  year. 
a  perpetual  3 87.  But  becaufe  the  Lunar  Cycle  of  19  years 
Table  of  the  fometimes  includes  five  Leap-years,  and  at  other 
Moon  to  the  times  only  four,  this  1  able  will  iometimes  vary  a 
fbrthe o/jF  fr°m  truth  in  Leap-years  after  February a 
Sdtec  And  it  is  impofiible  to  have  one  more  corredt,  un- 
lefs  we  extend  it  to  four  times  19  or  76  years;  in 
which  there  are  19  Leap-years  without  a  remain¬ 
der.  But  even  then  to  have  it  of  perpetual  ufe,  it 
mu  ft  be  adapted  to  the  Old  Stile ;  becaufe  in  every 
centurial  year  not  divifible  by  4,  the  regular  courfe 
of  Leap-years  is  interrupted  in  the  New  y  as  will 

be 
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be  the  cafe  in  the  year  i  Boo.  Therefore,  upon 
the  regular  Old  Stile  plan,  I  have  computed  the 
following  Table  of  the  mean  times  of  all  the  New 
Moons  to  the  neareft  hour  for  76  years ;  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  year  of  Christ  1724,  and  ending 
with  the  year  1800. 

This  Table  may  be  made  perpetual,  by  deduc¬ 
ing  6  hours  from  the  time  of  New  Moon  in  any 
given  year  and  month  from  1724  to  1800,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  mean  time  of  New  Moon  in  any 
year  and  month  76  years  afterward ;  or  deducting 
12  hours  for  152  years,  18  hours  for  228  years* 
and  24  hours  for  304  years:  becaufe  in  that  time 
the  changes  of  the  Moon  anticipate  almoft  a  com¬ 
plete  natural  day.  And  if  the  like  number  of 
hours  be  added  for  fo  many  years  pad,  we  fhali 
have  the  mean  time  of  any  New  Moon  already 
elapfed.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  mean  time  of 
Change  was  required  for  January  1802;  deduC 
76  years,  and  there  remains  1726,  againfl  which, 
in  the  following  Table,  under  January >  I  find  the 
time  of  New  Moon  was  on  the  21ft  day,  at  1 1  in 
the  evening:  from  which  take  6  hours,  and  there 
remains  the  21ft  day,  at  5  in  the  evening,  for  the 
mean  time  of  Change  in  January  1802.  Or,  if  the 
time  be  required  tor  May,  A.  D.  1701,  add  7 6 
years,  and  it  makes  1777,  which  I  look  for  in  the 
Table,  and  againfl  it,  under  May ,  I  find  the  New 
Moon  in  that  year  falls  on  the  25th  day,  at  9  in 
the  evening;  to  which  add  6  hours  and  it  gives 
the  26th  day,  at  3  in  the  morning,  for  the  time  of 
New  Noon  in  May,  A.  D.  1701.  By  this  addi¬ 
tion  for  time  pad,  or  fubtraCion  for  time  to  come, 
the  Table  will  not  vary  24  hours  from  the  truth 
in  lefs  than  14592  years.  And  if,  indead  of  6 
hours  for  every  76  years,  we  add  or  fubtrad  only 
5  hours  52  minutes*  it  will  not  vary  a  day  in  10 
millions  of  years# 
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Although  this  Table  is  calculated  for  7 6  years 
only,  and  according  to  the  Old  Stile ,  yet  by  means 
of  two  eaiy  Equations  it  may  be  made  to  anfwer 
as  exactly  to  the  New  Stile ,  for  any  time  to  come, 
Thus,  becaufe  the  year  1724  in  this  Table  is  the 
firft  year  of  the  Cycle  for  which  it  is  made;  if 
from  any  year  of  Christ  after  1^00  you  fubtradl 
1723,  and  divide  the  overplus  by  76,  the  quotient 
will  fhew  how  many  entire  Cycles  of  76  years  are 
elapfed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Cycles  here  pro¬ 
vided  for;  and  the  remainder  will  fhew  the  year 
of  the  current  Cycle  anlwering  to  the  given  year 
of  Christ.  Hence  if  the  remainder  be  o,  you 
muft  inftead  thereof  put  76,  and  leffen  the  quo¬ 
tient  by  unity. 

Then,  look  in  the  left-hand  column  of  the  T able 
for  the  number  in  your  remainder,  and  againfl  it 
you  will  find  the  times  of  all  the  mean  New  Moons 
in  that  year  of  the  prefent  Cycle.  And  whereas 
in  76  Julian  years  the  Moon  anticipates  5  hours 
52  minutes,  if  therefore  thefe  5  hours  52  minutes 
be  multiplied  by  theahove  found  Quotient,  thatis, 
by  the  number  of  entire  Cycles  paft;  the  product 
fubtradled  from  the  times  in  the  Table  will  leave 
the  correfled  times  of  the  New  Moons  to  the  Old 
Stile ;  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  New  Stile  thus: 

Divide  the  number  of  entire  hundreds  in  the 
given  year  of  Christ  by  4,  multiply  this  quotient 
fry  h  to  the  produdt  add  the  remainder,  and  from 
their  fum  fubtradt  2  :  this  lafi  remainder  denotes 
the  number  of  days  to  be  added  to  the  times  above 
corrected,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  New  Stile, 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  every  400  years  of  the 
New  Stile  gains  3  days  upon  the  Old  Stile :  one  of 
which  it  gains  in  each  of  the  centurial  years  iuc- 
ceeding  that  which  is  exadly  divifible  by  4  without 
a  remainder;  but  then,  when  you  have  found  the 
days  fo  gained,  2  muft  be  fubtradled  from  their 
number  on  account  of  the  verifications  made  in 
the  Calendar  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  fince  by 
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Pope  Gregory .  It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the 
additional  days  found  as  above  directed,  do  not 
take  place  in  the  centurial  Years  which  are  not 
multiples  of  4  till  February  29th,  Old  Stile ,  for  on 
that  day  begins  the  difference  between  the  Stiles ; 
till  which  day,  therefore,  thofe  that  were  added  in 
the  preceding  years  mud  be  ufed.  The  following 
Example  will  make  this  accommodation  plain. 

Required  the  mean  time  of  New  Moon  in  June,  A.  D. 

1909,  N.  S. 


% 


From  1909  take  1 723 
years,  and  there  remains 
Which,  divided  by  76, 
gives  the  quotient  2 
and  the  remainder  — 
Then,  againd  34  in  the 
Table  is  June  -  — 

And  511  52m  multiplied  by 
2  make  to  be  fubtr.  — * 
Remains  the  mean  time 
according  to  the  Old 
Stile ,  June  —  — 

Entire  hundreds  in  1909 
are  19,  which  divide  by 
4,  quotes  — 

And  leaves  a  remainder  of 
Which  quotient  multipli¬ 
ed  by  3  makes  12,  and 
the  remainder  added 
makes  —  ~ 

From  which  fubtradt  2, 
and  there  remains  — 
W  h  ich  number  of  days 
added  to  the  above  time,, 
Old  Stile ,  gives  June  — 
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So  the  mean  time  of  New  Moon  in  June,  igog , 
New  Stile  is  the  1 8 ch  day,  at  1 6  minutes  paft  8  in 
the  Morning, 

If  ii  days  be  added  to  the  time  of  any  New 
Moon  in  this  Table,  it  will  give  the  time  of  that 
New  Moon  according  to  the  New  Stile  till  the 
year  1800.  And  if  14.  days  18  hours  22  minutes 
be  added  to  the  mean  time  of  New  Moon  in  ei¬ 
ther  Stile,  it  will  give  the  mean  time  of  the  next 
Full  Moon  according  to  that  Stile* 
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n» 

n 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

1 1 

12 

r3 

14 

]5 

x6 

*7 

s8 

*9 

20 

2  I' 
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2  3 

24 

2  5 
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^  Table  Jbewing  the  times  of  all  the  mean  Changes  of  the 
Moon ,  /a  nearef  Hour ,  through  four  Lur.ar  Periods , 
or  76  years.  M  (ignifies  mornhig ,  A  afternoon. 


January 


February 


March 


April 


A.D. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

1724 

H 

5  A 

l3 

jM 

l3 

6  A 

12 

?M 

1725 

3 

2M 

I 

2  A 

0 

0 

2M 

I 

4  A 

1726 

21 

11  A 

20 

11M 

21 

12  A 

20 

1  A 

I727 

1 1 

8M 

9 

9  A 

1 1 
§ 

9m 

9 

10  A 

I728 

30 

6M 

28 

7  A 

29 

7M 

27 

8  A 

1729 

18 

2  A 

l7 

3M 

18 

4  A 

1 1 

4m 

1 73° 

.  7 

11  A 

6 

0  A 

8 

iM 

6 

1  A 

I73I 

26 

9  A 

25. 

10M 

25 

10  A 

15 

11M 

*732 

1 6 

5M 

1 4 

6  A 

‘5 

7M 

23 

8  A 

1733 

4 

2  A 

3 

3m 

4 

4  A 

3 

4m 

•734 

23 

0  A 

22 

jM 

23 

1  A 

22 

2M 

•735 

12 

9  A 

1 1 

9m 

1 2 

10  A 

1 1 

1  iM 

1736 

2 

31 

5M 
6  A 

1 

30 

7m 

8  A 

29 

9M 

1 737 

20 

3m 

18 

4  A 

20 

4M 

18 

5  A 

1738 

9 

1  iM 

7 

12  A 

9 

i  A 

8 

iM 

1 739 

28 

oM 

26 

10  A 

28 

iM 

26 

12  A 

174° 

'7 

6  A 

16 

7IVI 

1 6 

8  A 

*5 

9m 

1741 

6 

3m 

4 

4  A 

6 

4M 

4 

5  A 

1742 

24 

12  A 

23 

1  A 

25 

2M 

23 

3  A 

*743 

H 

9M 

1 2  • 

10  A 

H 

11M 

12 

12  A 

I744 

3 

6  A 

2 

7M 

2 

8  A 

I 

30 

9m 

9  A 

1 745 

21 

4  A 

20 

5m 

21 

5  A 

20 

6M 

1746 

IO 

12  A 

9 

1  A 

1 1 

2M 

9 

3  A 

'747 

29 

10  A 

28 

11M 

29 

1 1  A 

28 

0  A 

1748 

l9 

6M 

1 7 

7  A 

r 

8M 

l6 

9  A 

'749 

7 

3  A 

6 

4M 

1  7 

?A 

6 

6M 
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A  Table  of  the  mean  New  Moons ,  &c. 


A.D. 

May 

June 

July 

• 

Auguft  ■ 

D.  H. 

D.  H. 

D.  H. 

D.  H. 

i 

1724 

11 

8  A 

10 

8M 

9 

9  A 

8 

10M 

2 

1*7  2  5 

1 

30 

4M 
5  A 

29 

6M 

28 

7  A 

27 

8M 

3 

1 726 

20 

iM 

18 

2  A 

18 

3M  16 

4  A 

4 

1727 

9 

1  iM 

7 

12  A 

7 

0  A 

6 

iM 

5 

1728 

27 

8M 

25 

9  A 

25 

IOM; 

23 

1 1  A 

6 

17.9 

16 

5A 

l5 

6M 

14 

7  A 

1 2 

71M 

7 

» 73° 

6 

2M 

4 

3  A 

4 

3M 

2 

4  A 

8 

s  73 1 

24 

11  A 

23 

0  A 

23 

1 M 

21 

2  A 

1  9 

1732 

x3 

8M 

1 1 

9  A 

1 1 

ioMj 

9 

1 1  A 

IO 

1 73  3 

2 

5  A 

1 

30 

6M 
7  A 

3° 

SM 

28 

8  A 

n 

‘734 

2 1 

2  A 

20 

3M 

19 

4  Aj 

.8 

5m 

12 

‘735 

10 

1 1  A 

9 

0  A 

9 

1 M 

7 

2  A 

l3 

1736 

28 

9  A 

27 

10M 

26 

11  A 

25 

0  A 

H 

‘737 

18 

5m 

1 6 

6  A 

16 

7m 

H 

8  A 

| 

l5 

*73S 

7 

2  A 

6 

3A 

5 

4  A 

4 

5Mj 

16 

‘739 

26 

0  A 

25 

iM 

24 

2  A 

23 

3m! 

ij 

I  74O 

H 

9  A 

*3 

10M 

s  2 

1 1  A 

|l  I 

0  A 

18 

1741 

4 

5m 

2 

6  A 

2 

3  1 

7  Mi 

A;30 

8M 

f  9 

I742 

23 

3m 

21 

4  A 

2 

5m 

19 

6  A 

20 

1 743 

12 

0  A 

1 1 

iM 

10 

2  A 

9 

3M 

21 

1 744 

:>° 

10M 

28 

1 1  A 

28 

0  A 

26 

12  A 

22 

‘745 

"9 

6  A 

18 

yM 

17 

8  A 

1 6 

8M 

23 

1746 

9 

3m 

7 

4  A 

7 

5m 

5 

6  A 

24 

1747 

2  7 

12  A 

26 

1  A 

L  26 

2M 

44 

3  A 

25 

1748 

16 

9M 

*4 

10  A 

14 

1 1 M 

1 2 

1  2  A 

26 

1 74*5 

>  5 

6  A 

4 

7 IV 

[|  3 

'8  A 

2 

L  31 

9M 
g  A 
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A  'Fable  of  the  mean  New  Moons  >  & 

0 

v.  t 

o 

n 

•3- 

Septe?nher 

October 

November 

December 

n> 

A.D. 

o 

n 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H 

1 

172, 

6 

10  A 

6 

1 1  ivi 

4 

12  A 

4 

1  A 

2 

*725 

p  5 

8  A 

25 

9M 

23 

10  A 

2  3 

11M 

3 

I  726 

15 

eM 

14 

5  A 

l3 

6M 

12 

7  A 

4 

1727 

4 

i  A 

4 

sM 

2 

3  A 

2  . 

3  1 

4M 

5A 

5 

1  72  8 

22 

1 1 M 

21 

12  A 

20 

i  A 

20 

2  M 

6 

1729 

[  1 

8  A 

1 1 

9M 

9 

10  A 

9 

1 1 M. 

7 

1 73° 

2 

3° 

5m 

6  A 

3° 

7M 

28 

8  A 

28 

9M 

8 

'73' 

20 

2M 

'9 

0  A 

18 

4M 

>7 

5  A 

9 

A3* 

8 

i  iM 

7 

12  A 

6 

.  1  A 

6 

2  M 

10 

i?  33 

27 

M 

26 

1 0  A 

2  5 

11M 

24 

11  A 

*  i 

1734 

16 

5  A 

l6 

6M 

H 

7  A 

14 

8M 

12 

'735 

6 

2M 

5 

3a 

4 

4M 

3 

5  A 

*3 

1736 

23 

12  A 

23 

1  A 

22 

2  IVI 

21 

3  A 

*4 

'737 

!3 

SM 

12 

9  A 

1 1 

10M 

10 

1 1  A 

r5 

'73s 

2 

5  A 

2 

31 

6M 
7  A 

30 

8M:29 

8  A 

x6 

1 7  39 

21 

3  A 

21 

4M 

»9 

5  A 

l9 

6M 

i  7 

1740 

9 

I  2  A 

9 

1  A 

8 

2iM 

7 

3A 

1 8 

1741 

28 

9  A 

28 

10M 

26 

1 1  A 

26 

i  iM 

*9 

(742 

18 

6M 

l7 

7  A 

16 

8M 

!5 

9  A 

20 

4  743 

7 

3  A 

7 

4M 

5 

5  A 

5 

21 

I744 

25 

1  A 

25 

2M 

23 

3  A 

23 

3m 

22 

174  5 

14 

9  A 

14 

10M 

v  2 

1 1  A 

I  2 

0  A 

2  3 

1746 

4 

6M 

3 

7  A 

2 

8M 

I 

3 1 

9  A 
10M 

24 

1747 

2 

3m 

22 

4  A 

2 1 

5M 

20 

6  A 

25 

1748 

11 

0  A 

1 1 

iM 

9 

2  A 

9 

3m 

it 

r749 

30 

10M 

29 

11  A 

28 

0  A 

27 

12  A 
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A  Table  of  the  mean  New  Moans  continued . 

j  ^ 

o 

-n 

<*"» 

January 

February 

March 

April 

rr 

A.D 

n 

o 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

1 

H 

D. 

H. 

2  7 

'75° 

26 

1  A 

25 

2  M. 

26 

3  A 

25 

4M 

a8 

i75J 

15 

10  A 

14 

1 1 M 

l5 

1 1  A 

14 

0  A 

29 

1752 

5 

6M 

3 

7  A 

4 

8M 

2 

9  A 

3° 

T753 

23 

4IVI 

21 

5a 

23 

6M 

2  1 

7  A 

31 

32 

1754 

i  2 

1  A 

i  X 

2M 

12 

3  A 

1  r 

4M 

*755 

1 

10  A 

I 

11  A 

29 

12  A 

32 

1 1 JV1 

J?. 1 

31 

0  A 

33 

'756 

20 

7  A 

i9 

SM 

I9 

9  A 

18 

9M 

34 

1 75  7 

9 

4M 

7 

5  A 

9 

6M 

7 

7  A 

35 

>758 

28 

2M 

26 

3  A 

28 

3m 

2  6 

4  A 

36 

1759 

17 

10M 

*5 

1 1  A 

'7 

0  A 

1 6 

iM 

37 

I760 

6 

7  A 

5 

8M 

5 

9  A 

4 

10M 

38 

I76l 

24 

5  A 

2  3 

6M 

24 

7  A 

23 

8M 

39 

1762, 

J4 

2M 

12 

3  A 

14 

jM 

1 2 

4  A 

4P 

1763 

3 

1  iM 

1 

12  A 

3 

0  A 

2 

iM 

41 

I764 

22 

8M 

2  0 

9  A 

21 

10M 

19 

1 1  A 

42 

1765 

10 

5 A 

9 

6M 

IQ 

6  A 

9 

7M 

43 

i?66 

29 

2  A 

28 

3  A 

29 

4  A 

28 

5M 

144 

l?  67 

18 

1 1  A 

17 

X  2  A 

*9 

iM 

]7 

2  A 

45 

1768 

8 

8M 

6 

9  A 

7 

10M 

5 

1 1  A 

46 

1769 

26 

6  M 

2  4 

7  A 

26 

7M 

24 

8  A 

47 

1770 

l5 

2  A 

H 

3M 

l5 

4a 

H 

5M 

I48 

*77' 

4 

1  iM 

3 

0  A 

5 

iM 

3 

1  A 

49 

1772 

23 

9  A 

22 

10M 

22 

10  A 

21 

1 1 M 

5° 

J  773 

1 2 

5m 

10 

6  A 

1 2 

7M 

10 

8  A 

5» 

'774 

1 

2  A 

X 

4  A 

29 

SA 

3 1 

3M 

3' 

5M 

-  2 

./  ; 

'775 

20 

p  A 

19 

iM 

20 

2  A 

*9 

3M 

l_| 

1776 

9 

9  A 

3 

10M 

8 

10  A 

7 

i  iM 
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A  Table  of  the  mean  New  Moons  continued . 

• 

o 

rf 

May 

June 

July 

Au^uft 

sr 

A.D. 

c 

*< 

n 

• 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

2? 

1750 

24 

4  A 

23 

5M 

22 

6  A 

21 

7M 

28 

ll  5l 

*3 

I  2  A 

12 

i  A 

12 

2M 

10 

3  A 

29 

1752 

2 

3 1 

9M 
10  A 

3° 

1  iM 

29 

12  A 

28 

0  A 

3° 

1 753 

21 

7M 

19 

8  A 

*9 

9M 

l7 

10  A 

31 

17J4 

10 

4  A 

9 

5M 

8 

6  A 

7 

;M 

32 

i75  5 

29 

1  A 

28 

2M 

27 

3  A 

25 

3M 

33 

1756 

17 

10  A 

16 

1 1 M 

£5 

12  A 

H 

i  A 

34 

'757 

7 

7M 

5 

8  A 

5 

9M 

3 

10  A 

35 

!758 

26 

4M 

24 

5  A 

24 

6M 

22 

7  A 

36 

1759 

£5 

1  A 

14 

2M 

*3 

3  A 

12 

2M 

37 

1760 

3 

10  A 

2 

1 1 M 

I 

3 1 

12  A 

1  A 

30 

iM 

38 

I76  I 

22 

9  A 

2  £ 

10M 

20 

10  A 

*9 

1 1 M 

39 

1762 

12 

4M 

IO 

5  A 

10 

6M 

8 

7  A, 

40 

1763 

I 

1  A 
2M 

29 

3  A 

29 

4m 

27 

4  A 

41 

1764 

*9 

1 1 M 

17 

12  A 

17 

1  A 

16 

2M 

42 

1765 

3 

7  A 

7 

8M 

6 

9  A 

5 

10M 

43 

17  66 

27 

5  A 

26 

6M 

25 

7  A 

24 

8M 

44 

1767 

'7 

2  M 

*5 

3  A 

*5 

iM 

a 

•3 

5  A 

45 

1768 

5 

•I  iM 

3 

1 2  A 

3 

i  A 

2 

31 

2M 
2  A 

46 

11769 

24 

SM 

22 

9  A 

22 

10M 

20 

1 1  A 

47:1770 

*3 

5 A 

12 

41VI 

1 1 

7  A 

IO 

8[VJ 

48 

I77I 

3 

2 IVI 

1 

3  A 

1 

3° 

4M 

5A 

29 

5m 

49 

1772 

20 

1 1  A 

>9 

0  A 

19 

iM 

17 

2  A 

5° 

1 7  73 

iO 

8M 

8 

9A 

8 

9M 

6 

10  A 

5i 

1774 

29 

6M 

27 

7  A 

27 

8M 

25 

8  A 

52 

1775 

18 

3  A 

*7 

4M 

16 

5  A 

15 

6M 

53 

1776 

6 

I  2  A 

5 

0  A 

5 

iM 

V.' 

2  A 
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A  Table  of  the  mean  New  Moons  continued . 

.  cf  the  Cyc. 

A.D. 

September 

Qttober 

'November 

December 

D. 

B 

D. 

H. 

D. 

B. 

D. 

H. 

27 

.175° 

*9 

7  A 

]9 

8M 

17 

9  A 

17 

10M 

28 

>75' 

9 

3M 

8 

4a 

7 

SM 

6 

6  A 

29 

1752 

27 

xM 

26 

2  A 

25 

3M 

24 

3  A 

3o 

'753 

16 

10M 

'5 

x  i  A 

1 4 

0  A 

14 

iM 

3 1 

4754 

5 

7  A 

5 

8M 

3 

9  A 

3 

icM 

32 

'755 

4  A 

24 

5M 

22 

6  A 

2  2 

6M 

33 

1756 

l3 

xM 

12 

2  A 

1 1 

3m 

XO 

4a 

34 

'757 

2 

10M 

1 

31 

x  1  A 
0  A 

30 

iM 

19 

1  A 

35 

1758 

21 

7M 

20 

8  A 

'9 

9M 

1 8 

10  A 

36 

759 

10 

4  A 

10 

5M 

8 

6  A 

8 

7M 

37 

1760 

28 

2  A 

28 

3m 

26 

4  A 

26 

4M 

38 

I76l 

i7 

1 1  A 

17 

0  A 

16 

iM 

*5 

2  A 

39 

1762 

6 

7M 

6 

8  A 

5 

9m 

4 

10  A 

40 

26 

5M 

^5 

6  A 

24 

7M 

23 

7  A 

4i 

1764 

14 

2  A 

3m 

12 

4  A 

12 

5M 

42 

1765 

3 

10  A 

3 

x  iM 

I 

12  A 

1 

3 1 

1  A 
iM 

43 

1766 

22 

8  A 

22 

9M 

20 

10  A 

20 

1 1 M 

44 

IJ  67 

12 

6M 

x  1 

6  A 

IO 

7M 

9 

8M 

45 

1768 

30 

3m 

29 

4  A 

28 

5M 

27 

5  A 

46 

1769 

19 

iM 

18 

j  2  A 

l7 

1  A 

*7 

2M 

47 

1770 

8 

8  A 

8 

9M 

6 

10  A 

6 

11M 

48 

1771 

27 

6  A 

27 

7M 

25 

8  A 

25 

9M 

49 

1772 

16 

aM 

*5 

3  A 

14 

4m 

*3 

5A 

50 

'773 

5 

1 1 M 

4 

12  A 

3 

1  A 

3 

2M 

51 

'774 

24 

9M 

23 

10  A 

22 

1  iM 

21 

1 1  A 

52 

'775 

x3 

6  A 

'.3 

7M 

11 

8  A 

1 1 

9M 

53 

1 776 

i2 

2M 

1 

0  A 
M 

29 

5  A 
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Table  of  the  mean  New  Moons  concluded . 

0 

f-r 

1 

January 

February 

March 

April 

A.D. 

O 

*-< 

0 

• 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H 

D. 

H. 

54 

1777 

27 

6  A 

26 

7m 

27 

8  A 

26 

qM 

55 

1778 

*7 

3M 

x5 

4  A 

i7 

«M 

15 

6  A 

56 

1779 

6 

0  A 

5 

iM 

6 

2  A 

5 

3M 

57 

I78© 

25 

10M 

2  3 

1 1  A 

24 

1  iM 

22 

12  A 

5* 

I78l 

13 

6  A 

12 

7M 

*3 

8  A 

12 

9M 

59 

-O 

OO 

3 

3M 

1 

4  A 

3 

5m 

I 

6  A 

60 

• 

(783 

22 

iM 

20 

2  A 

22 

2M 

20 

3  A 

61 

■^4* 

CO 

III 

9M 

9 

ic  A 

IO 

1  iM 

8 

12  A 

62 

1785 

29 

7IVI 

2  7 

8  A 

29 

9M 

27 

10  A 

63 

1786 

<8 

4  A 

17 

5m 

18 

SA 

l7 

6M 

64 

1787 

7 

12  A 

6 

i  A 

8 

2  M 

6 

3  A 

65 

CO 

CO 

«fc*U 

26 

10  A 

25 

11M 

25 

12  A  24 

i  A 

66 

1789 

15 

7M 

*3 

8  A 

15 

9M1I3 

ic  A 

6? 
£  c 

17  9C 

4 

4  A 

3 

5m 

4 

5  A 

3 

6M 

69 

17° 


1792 

1 793 


71  1794 


72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


12 

1 

3° 

?.o 

9 

28 


J  795 

l79f 
1797 16 

1798 

‘799 

I  800 


6 

25 

1 4- 


10  A 
7M 
8  A 

5M 

1  A 

11M 
7  A 

4M 

2M 

11M 


22 

1 1 


1  iM 


18 

8 

26 

15 

4 

23 

12 


6  A 

2M 

12  A 
8  M 

5  A 

3  A 
12  A 


23 
1 1 
1 

3° 

20 


12  A 
9M 
10  A 
6M 


9  3 A 


27 

16 

6 

25 

13 


o  A  26 


10 

29 

18 

8 


9  A 

6M 

4M 
o  A 


*S 

4 

12 


1  A 
10M 

7  A 
4M 

iM 

10M 

7  A 

£  A 
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A  I  able  of  the  mean  New  Moons  concluded . 


A.D. 


May 


June 


July 


D. 


544777 

55^77^ 

j 

56  1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 
1787 
1784 


57 

58 

59 

60 

6l 


2  5 
*5 


61 

63 

64 

65 

66 


22 
1 1 
1 

3° 

20 

8 

27 

i  6 

6 


1785 

1786 

178/ 


1788  24 
1789 13 

1 79° 


1791 

1792 


67 

68 

69 

7oti793 

‘794 

'795 
1796 
'797 
1798 


7  I 
r  2 


73 

74 


75 

76 

i.  J 


2  1 

10 

28 

18 

7 

25 

24 

4 


1 799  23 

I  MOO  I  I 


Auguft 


H, 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

EL 

9  A 

10M 

2  3 

1 1  A 

22 

0  A 

6M 

*3 

7  A 

*3 

8M 

1 1 

9  A 

3  A 

3 

4M 

2 

5  A 

1 

30 

6M 
6  A 

0  A 

2 1 

iM 

20 

2  A 

19 

3  A 

9  A 

10 

10M 

9 

1 1  A 

8 

oM 

6M 

7  A 

29 

8M 

28 

-  9  A 

27 

9M 

3M 

18 

4  A 

18 

5m 

16 

6  A 

©  A 

7 

iM 

6 

2  A 

5 

3M 

10M 

25 

1 1  A 

25 

0  A 

24 

iM 

6  A 

*5 

7M 

H 

8  A 

*3 

9M 

3^ 

4 

4  A 

4 

5M 

!  2 

6  A 

iM 

22 

2  A 

22 

3IV1 

20 

4  A 

10M 

1 1 

1 1  A 

1 1 

0  A 

1 0 

iM 

6  A 

1 

30 

7  M 

8  A 

30 

9M 

28 

9  A 

4  A  i 

20 

5M 

l9 

6  A 

1 8 

7M 

iM 

8 

2  A 

8 

3m 

6 

4  A 

1 1  A 

27 

0  A 

27 

iM 

25 

i  A 

7M 

1 6 

8  A 

16 

9M 

14 

10  A 

4a 

6 

5M 

5 

6  A 

4 

7M 

1  A, 

24 

2M 

23 

3  A 

22 

4m 

10  A 

'3 

1 1  iVi 

12 

12  A 

1 1 

1  A 

yM 

2 

8  A 

2 

3i 

9M 
10  A 

30 

10M 

5m 

2  I 

6  A 

2 1 

6M 

*9 

8  A 

t  A 

IO 

2M 

9 

3  A 

8 
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Yrs.  of  the  Cyc. 

yf  T  able  of  the  mean  New  Moons  concluded. 

A.D. 

September 

Qftober  November 

1 

December 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H. 

D. 

H, 

54 

1777 

20 

12  A 

20 

i  A 

l9 

zM 

18 

3  A 

55 

1778 

IO 

9M 

9 

10  A 

8 

11M 

7 

12  A 

56 

1779 

29 

7M 

28 

8  A 

27 

9M 

26 

9  A 

57 

178C 

•7 

3 A 

17 

4M 

15 

5 A 

J5 

6M 

58 

I78l 

6 

12  A 

6 

1  A 

5 

2M 

4 

3  A 

59 

1782 

2S 

10  A 

25 

11M 

23 

12  A 

23 

O  A 

60 

i7§3 

*5 

6M 

14 

7  A 

l3 

8M 

12 

9  A 

61 

1784 

3 

3  A 

0 

0 

4m 

1 

5  A 

1 

3° 

6M 

6  A 

62 

1785 

22 

1  A 

22 

2M 

20 

3  A 

20 

3M 

63 

1786 

II 

9  A 

1  I 

iolM 

9 

1 1  A 

9 

0  A 

64 

1787 

I 

30 

6M 
7  A 

3° 

8M 

28 

9  A; 

28 

9M, 

65 

S788 

l9 

4M 

1 8 

5 A 

i7 

6M 

16 

7  A 

66 

1789 

8 

1  A 

8 

2M 

6 

?  A 

O'  u 

6 

4M 

6? 

1790 

29 

10M, 

26 

1 1  A 

25 

0  A 

24 

12  A 

68 

179l 

6 

7 A 

16 

8M 

14 

9  A 

14 

10M 

69 

1792 

5 

A  A 
* 

4 

5  A 

3 

6M 

2 

7  A 

7OI793 

24 

•  2  M 

23 

3  A 

22 

4M 

4 1 

4  A 

71 

17  9\ 

^3 

10M 

1 2 

1 1  A 

11 

0  A 

1 1 

iM 

72 

J795 

2 

7  A 

2 

31 

8M 

9  A 

30 

10M 

29 

10  A 

73 

1796 

20 

4  A 

20 

5M 

18 

6  A 

l8 

■7M. 

74 

*797 

10 

iM 

9 

2  A 

8 

Co 

•ill 

7 

4  A 

75 

I798 

28 

1 1  A 

28 

0  A 

2  7 

1 M 

26 

1  A 

76 

1799 

18 

8M 

17 

9  A 

16 

10M 

15 

1 1  A 

* 

.1 ! 

1800!  6 

i 

4  A 

!  6 

l 

5m 

4 

6  A!  4 
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38  2  Of  the  Eivifton  of  Time. 

Eapr  Cyde  388.  The  Cycle  of  Eafter ,  alfo  called  the  Dionyfian 
Period ,  is  a  revolution  or  532  years,  found  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  Solar  Cycle  28  by  the  Lunar  Cycle 
19.  If  the  New  Moons  did  not  anticipate  upon 
this  Cycle,  Eafter^  day  would  always  be  the  Sunday 
next  after  the  firft  Full  Moon  which  follows  the 
2 1  ft  of  March .  But  on  account  of  the  above  an¬ 
ticipation,  §  422.  to  which  no  proper  regard  was 
had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the  Stile ,  the  Ec - 
clefiajiic  Eafter  has  feveral  times  been  a  week  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  true  Eafter  within  this  laft  Cen¬ 
tury  :  which  inconvenience  is  now  remedied  by  ma¬ 
king  the  Table  which  ufed  to  find  Eafter  for  everv 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  of  no  longer  ufe  than 
the  Lunar  difference  from  the  New  Stile  will  ad¬ 
mit  of. 

Number  of  389.  The  ear lieft  Eafter  ftojjible  is  the  22d  of 

Dire&ion.  March ,  the  lateft  the  25th  of  April.  Within  thefe 
limits  are  35  days,  and  the  number  belonging  to 
each  of  them  is  called  the  Number  cf  Direction; 
becaufe  thereby  the  time  of  Eafter  is  found  for  any 
given  year.  To  find  the  Number  of  Dire&ion, 
according  to  the  New  Stile ,  enter  Table  V.  follow¬ 
ing  this  Chapter,  with  the  compleat  hundreds  of 
any  given  year  at  the  top,  and  the  years  thereof 
(if  any)  below  a  hundred  at  the  left  hand  •,  and 
where  the  columns  meet  is  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  the  given  year.  Then  enter  Table  I.  with 
the  compleat  hundreds  of  the  fame  year  at  the  left 
hand,  and  the  years  below  a  hundred  at  the  top  5 
and  where  the  columns  meet  is  the  Golden  Num¬ 
ber  for  the  fame  year.  Laftly,  enter  Table  II.  with 
the  Dominical  Letter  at  the  left  hand  and  Golden 
Number  at  the  top;  and  where  the  columns  meet 
is  the  Number  of  Direction  for  that  year;  which 
number,  added  to  the  21ft  day  of  March ,  fhews 
on  what  day,  eitherof  March  or  Apr  il>  Eafter  Sunday 
falls  in  that  year.  Thus  the  Dominical  Letter 
New  Stile  for  the  year  1757  is  B  (Table  V.)  and 
the  Golden  Number  is.  10,  (Table  I.)  by  which, 
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in  Table  II.  the  Number  of  Direction  is  found  to 
be  20;  which,  reckoning  from  the  ‘lift  of  March , 
ends  on  the  10th  of  April ,  that  is,  Eafter  Sun -r 
day,  in  the  year  1757-  N.  B.  There  are  always 
two  Dominical  Letters  to  the  Leap-year,  the  fir  ft 
of  which  takes  place  to  the  24th  of  February,  the 
iaft  for  the  following  part  of  the  year. 

390.  The  firft  feven  letters  of  the  Alphabet  are 
commonly  placed  in  the  annual  Almanacks,  to 
fhew  on  what  days  of  the  week  the  days  of  the 
months  fall  throughout  the  year.  And  becaufe 
one  of  thofe  feven  Letters  muft  neceftarily  ftand 
againft  Sunday,  it  is  printed  in  a  capital  form,  and 
called  the  Dominical  Letter ;  the  other  fix  being 
inferred  in  fmall  chara&ers,  to  denote  the  other  fix 
days  of  the  week.  Now,  fince  a  common  Julian 
Tear  contains  365  Days,  if  this  number  be  divided 
by  7  (the  number  of  days  in  a  week)  there  will  re¬ 
main  one  day.  If  there  had  been  no  remainder,  it 
is  plain  the  year  would  conftantly  begin  and  end  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  week.  But  fince  1  remains,  it  is 
as  plain  that  the  year  muft  begin  and  end  on  the 
fame  day  of  the  week;  and  therefore  the  next  year 
will  begin  on  the  day  following.  Hence,  when 
January  begins  on  Sunday,  A  is  the  Dominical  or 
Sunday  Letter  for  that  year:  then,  becaufe  the  next 
year  begins  on  Monday >  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the 
feventh  day,  to  which  is  annexed  the  feventh  Let- 
terG,  which  therefore  will  be  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  all  that  year:  and  as  the  third  year  will  begin 
on  Tuefday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  fixth  day; 
therefore  A’  will  be  the  Sunday  Letter  for  that  year. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  t he  Sunday  Letters  will 
go  annually  in  a  retrograde  order  thus,  G,F,E,D, 
C ,  B,  A,  And  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  if  they 
were  all  common  ones,  the  fame  days  of  the  week 
and  Dominical  Letters  would  return  to  the  fame 
days  of  the  months.  But  becaufe  there  are  365 
days  in  a  Leap-year,  if  this  number  be  divided  by 
7,  there  will  remain  two  days  over  and  above  the 
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52  weeks  of  which  the  year  confifts.  And  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  Leap-year  begins  on  Sunday ,  it  will  end 
on  Monday ;  and  the  next  year  will  begin  on  Tuef- 
day ,  the  firft  Sunday  whereof  muft  fall  on  the  fixth 
of  January ,  to  which  is  annexed  the  Letter  F ,  and 
not  G,  as  in  common  years:  by  this  means,  the 
Leap-year  returning  every  fourth  year,  the  order 
of  the  Dominical  Letters  is  interrupted  ;  and  the 
feries  cannot  return  to  its  firft  hate  till  after  four 
times  feven,  or  28  years;  and  then  the  fame  days 
of  the  months  return  in  order  to  the  fame  days  of 
the  week  as  before. 

To  find  the  39 1.  To  find  the  Dominical  Letter ,  for  any  year 

Leuer?031  either  before  or  after  the  Chrifiian  FEra.  I  nT able  1 1 1, 
or  IV.  for  Old  Stile ,  or  V.  for  New  Stiley  look  for 
the  hundreds  of  years  at  the  head  of  the  Table, 
and  for  the  years  below  a  hundred  (to  make  up 
the  given  year)  at  the  left  hand ;  and  where  the 
columns  meet,  you  have  the  Dominical  Letter  for 
the  year  defired.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  Dominical 
Letter  be  required  for  the  year  of  Christ  175& 
New  Stile ,  I  look  for  1700  at  the  head  of  Table  V* 
and  for  5  8  at  the  left-  hand  of  the  fame  T able  ;  and 
in  the  angleof  meeting,  I  find  Ay  which  is  the  Do¬ 
minical  Letter  for  that  year.  If  it  was  wanting 
for  the  fame  year  Old  Stile ,  it  would  be  found  by 
Table  IV.  to  be  D.  But  to  find  the  Domini  cal  Letter 
for  any  given  year  before  Christ,  fubtradl  one  from 
that  year,  and  then  proceed  in  all  refpe&s  as  juft 
now  taught,  to  find  it  by  Table  III.  Thus  fup¬ 
pofe  the  Dominical  Letter  be  required  for  the 
585th  year  before  the  firft  year  of  Christ,  look 
for  500  at  the  head  of  Table  III.  and  for  84  at 
the  left  hand  ;  in  the  meeting  of  thefe  columns  is 
FEy  which  were  the  Dominical  Letters  for  that 
year,  and  fhews  that  it  was  a  Leap-year;  becaufe 
Leap-year  has  always  two  Dominical  Letters. 

To  find  tie  392.  T ofind  the  day  of  the  month  arfwering  to  any 

Mum°hV.hc  day  of  the  week ,  or  the  day  of  the  week  anjwering  to 
any  day  of  the  month ,  jor  any  year  Jaft  or  to  come . 

Having 
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Having  found  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  given 
year,  enter  Table  VI.  with  the  Dominical  Letter 
at  the  head;  and  under  it,  all  the  days  in  that  co¬ 
lumn  are  Sundays ,  in  the  divifions  of  the  months; 
the  next  column  to  the  right  hand  are  Mondays ; 
the  next,  Fuefdays ;  and  fo  on  to  the  lad  column 
under  G;  from  which  go  back  to  the  column  un¬ 
der  A,  and  thence  proceed  toward  the  right  hand 
as  before.  Thus,  in  the  year  1757,  the  Dominical 
Letter  New  Stile  is  B,  in  Table  V;  then  in  Table 
VI.  all  the  days  under  B  are  Sundays  in  that  year, 
viz,  the  2d,  9th,  1 6th,  23d,  and  30th  of  January 
and  Oblober ;  the  6th,  13th,  20th,  and  27  th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary ,  March ,  and  November:  the  3d,  10th,  and 
17th  of  April  and  July ,  together  with  the  31ft  of 
July,  an  drib  on  to  the  foot  of  the  column.  Then, 
of  courfe,  all  the  days  under  C  are  Mondays ,  name¬ 
ly,  the  3d,  10th,  &c.  of  January  and  QEobsr ;  and 
fo  of  all  the  reft  in  that  column.  If  the  day  of  the 
week  anfwering  to  any  day  of  the  month  be  required, 
it  is  eaiily  had  from  the  lame  Table  by  the  Letter 
that  ftands  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  which  the 
given  day  of  the  month  is  found.  Thus,  the  Letter 
that  ftands  over  the  28th  of  May  is^f;  and  in  the 
year  585  before  Christ,  the  Dominical  Letters 
were  found  to  be  FE,  §3 91 ;  which  being  a  Leap- 
year,  and  E  taking  place  from  the  24th  of  February 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  thews  by  the  Table  that 
the  25th  of  May  was  on  a  Sunday ;  and  therefore  the 
28  th  mu  ft  have  been  on  a  Wednefday ;  for  when  E 
ftands  for  Sunday ,  F  mu  ft  ft  and  for  Monday ,  G 
for  Fuejday ,  &c.  Hence,  as  it  is  faid  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  foretold  by  Thales,  by 
which  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians ,  happened  on  the  28th  of  May , 
in  the  585th  year  before  Christ,  it  fell  on  a  Wed- 
nefday . 

393.  From  the  multiplication  of  the  Solar  Cycle 
of  28  years  into  the  Lunar  Cycle  of  19  years,  and 
the  Roman  Indidion  of  15  years,  antes  the  great 
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Julian  Period^  confiding  of  7980  years,  which  had 
itsbeginning764years  before  Strauchius’ sfuppofed 
year  of  the  Creation  (for  no  later  could  all  the  three 
Cycles  begin  together),  and  it  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted:  and  therefore  it  includes  all  other  Cycles, 
Periods,  and  /Eras.  There  is  but  one  year  in  the 
whole  Period  that  has  the  fame  numbers  for  the 
three  Cycles  of  which  it  is  made  up :  and,  therefore, 
if  hidorians  had  remarked  in  their  writings  the 
Cycles  of  each  year,  there  had  been  no  difpute 
about  the  time  of  any  adtion  recorded  by  them. 

To  find  the  394.  The  Dionyfian  or  vulgar  /Era  of  Christ’s 
Period  *th U  birth  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  Julian 
Period  47135  and  confequently  the  fird  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  that  account,  was  the  47 14th 
year  of  the  faid  Period.  Therefore,  if  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  of  Christ  we  add  4713,  the  fum  will  be 
the  year  of  the  Julian  Period.  So  the  year  1757 
will  be  found  to  be  the  6470th  year  of  that  period. 
Or,  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  Period  anfwering 
to  any  given  year  before  the  fird  year  of  Christ, 
fubtradl  the  number  of  that  given  year  from  4714, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian 
Period.  Thus,  the  year  585  before  the  fird  year 
of  Christ  (which  was  the  584th  before  his  birth) 
was  the  4129th  year  of  the  faid  Period.  Ladly, 
to  find  theCycles  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Indidlion, 
for  any  given  year  of  this  Period,  divide  the  given 
year  by  28,  19,  and  1 5;  the  three  remainders  will 
-And  the  be  the  Cycles  fought,  and  the  Quotients  the  num- 
that  year,  bers  of  Cycles  run  fince  the  beginning  of  the  Pe¬ 
riod.  So  in  the  above  4714th  year  of  th t  Julian 
Period,  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun  was  10,  the  Cycle 
of  the  Moon  2,  and  the  Cycle  of  Indidlion  4;  the 
Solar  Cycle  having  run  through  168  courfcs,  the 
Lunar  248,  and  the  Indidlion  314. 

The  true  395.  The  vulgar  /Era  of  Christ’s  Birth  was 
never  fettled  till  the  year  527,  when  Dionyfius  Exi - 
Birth.  *  gnus,  a  Roman  Abbot,  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the 
4713th  year  of  the  Julian  Period,  which  was  four 
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years  too  late. — For  our  Saviour  was  born  before 
the  death  of  Herod ,  who  fought  to  kill  him  as  loon 
as  he  heard  of  his  birth.  And  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  Jofephus  (B.  xvii.  ch.  8.)  there  was 
an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  in  the  time  of  Herod' s  lafl 
illnefs ;  which  Eclipfe  appears  by  our  Aflronomi- 
cal  Tables  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
Period  4710,  March  13th,  at  3  hours  paft-  mid¬ 
night  at  Jerufalem .  Now  as  our  Saviour  mufl  have 
been  born  fome  months  before  Herod's  death, 
fince  in  the  interval  he  was  carried  into  Egypt, 
the  lateft  time  in  which  we  can  fix  the  true  i£ra  of 
his  birth  is  about  the  end  of  the  4709th  year  of 
the  Julian  Period. 

There  is  a  remarkable  Prophecy  delivered  to  us 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  which* 
from  a  certain  Epoch,  fixes  the  time  of  refloring  the 
flate  of  the  Jews,  and  of  building  the  walls  of 
Jerufalem,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  his  death, 
and  the  deflrudtion  of  Jerufalem. — But  fome  parts 
of  this  prophecy  ( Ver.  25.)  are  fo  injudicioufly 
pointed  in  our  Engliflj  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  that* 
if  they  be  read  according  to  thofe  flops  of  point¬ 
ing,  they  are  quite  unintelligible. — But  the  learned 
Dr.  Prideaux,  by  altering  thefe  flops,  makes  the 
fenfe  very  plain:  and  as  he  feems  to  me  to  have 
explained  the  whole  of  it  better  than  any  other  au¬ 
thor  I  have  read  on  the  fubjedl,  I  fhall  fet  down 
the  whole  of  the  Prophecy  according  as  he  has 
pointed  it,  to  fhew  in  what  manner  he  has  divided 
it  into  four  different  parts. 

Ver.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
People ,  and  upon  thy  holy  City,  to  finifo  the  tranfgref- 
Cion ,  and  to  make  a?i  end  of  Sins,  and  to  make  recon¬ 
ciliation  for  Iniquity ,  and  to  bring  in  everlafting  High- 
teoufnefs,  and  to  feal  up  the  Vifion,  and  the  Prophecy, 
and  to  anoint  the  moft  holy .  Ver.  25.  Know  therefore 
and  underfiand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  Com¬ 
mandment  to  reftore  and  build  Jerufalem  unto  the 
^Messiah  the  Prince  fhall  be feven  weeks  and  three- 
W  C  c  2  J core 
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/core  and  two  weeks ,  the  ftreet  J hall  he  built  again , 
and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times .  Ver.  26.  And 
after  threefcore  and  two  weeks Jhall  Messiah  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himfelf  and  the  people  of  the  Prince 
that  jhall  come,  Jhall  dejlroy  the  City  and  Sanctuary , 
and  the  end  thereof  fljall  be  with  a  flood ,  and  unto  the 
end  of  the  IV ar  deflations  are  determined.  Ver.  27. 
And  he  jhall  confirm  the  Covenant  with  many  for  one 
week,  and  in  the  midft  *  of  the  week  he  Jhall  caufe  the 
facriflce  and  the  oblation  to  ceafie ,  and  for  the  over - 
fpreading  of  abominations  he  fljall  make  it  defolate  even 
until  the  Confummation ,  and  that  determined  jhall  bo 
poured  upon  the  dejolate . 

This  Commandment  was  given  to  Ezra  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus ,  in  the  feventh  year  of  that 
King’s  reign  [Ezra,  ch.  vii.  ver.  1 1—26.)  Ezra  be¬ 
gan  the  work,  which  was  afterwards  accompliflied 
by  Nehemiah:  in  which  they  met  with  great  oppo- 
iition  and  trouble  from  the  Samaritans  and  others^ 
during  the  firft  feven  weeks,  or  49  years. 

^  From  this  accomplifhment  till  the  time  when 
Christ’s  meflenger,  John  the  Baptift,  began  to 
preach  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  62  weeks, 
or  434  years. 

From  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Christ’s  pub¬ 
lic  miniflry,  half  a  week,  or  3I  years. 

And  from  thence  to  the  death  pf  Christ,  half 
a  week,  or  jf  years;  in  which  half  week  he 
preached,  and  confirmed  the  Covenant  of  theGofpel 
with  many* 

In  all,  from  the  going  forth  of  the  Command¬ 
ment  till  the  Death  of  Christ,  jo  weeks,  or  490 
years.  ' 

And,  laftly,  in  a  very  diking  manner,  the  Pro¬ 
phecy  fore  tel  s  what  fhould  come  to  pafs  after  the 
expiration  ot  the  feven ty  weeks',  namely,  the  De- 
jh  action  of  the  City  and  San  Shi  ary  by  the  people  of 
the  Prince  that  was  to  come which  were  the  Roman 

*  TheDodor  fays,  that  this  ought  to  be  rendered,  the  half 
part.cf  toe  ‘week,  no;  the  midft. 
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armies,  under  the  command  of  Titus  their  Prince, 
who  came  upon  Jerufalem  as  a  torrent,  with  their 
idolatrous  images,  which  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Jews,  and  under  which  they  marched  againfi 
them,  invaded  their  land,  and  befieged  their  holy 
City,  and  by  a  calamitous  war  brought  fuch  utter 
deftrudtion  upon  both,  that  the  Jews  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  themfelves,  even  to  this  day. 

Now,  both  by  the  undoubted  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
sand  the  famous  Mra  of  Nabonaffar ,  the  beginning 
of  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus ,  King  of  Perfia ,  (who  is  called  Ahafuerus 
in  the  book  of  Efther )  is  pinned  down  to  the 
4256th  year  of  the  Julian  Period,  in  which  year  he 
gave  Ezra  the  above-mentioned  ample  Commif- 
fion  :  from  which  count  490  years  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  it  will  carry  the  fame  to  the  4746th 
year  of  the  Julian  Period. 

Our  Saturday  is  the  JewiJh  Sabbath:  and  it  is 
plain  from  St.  Mark ,  ch.  xv.  ver.  42.  and  St.  Luke , 
ch,  xxiii.  ver.  54,  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  a 
Friday ,  feeing  the  crucifixion  was  on  the  day  next 
before  the  JewiJh  Sabbath. —And  according  to  St. 
John,  ch.  xviii.  ver.  28.  on  the  day  that  thePafibver 
was  to  be  eaten,  at  lead  by  many  of  the  Jews . 

The  Jews  reckoned  their  months  by  the  Moon, 
and  their  years  by  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
Sun  :  and  they  £te  the  PaiTover  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  month  of  Nifan ,  which  was  the  firft  month  of 
their  year  reckoning  from  the  firfi  appearance  of 
the  New  Moon,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year 
might  be  on  the  evening  of  the  day  next  after  the 
change,  if  the  iky  was  clear.  So  that  their  14th  day 
of  the  month  anfwers  to  our  fifteenth  day  of  the 
Moon,  on  which  ihe  is  full.— Confequently,  the 
PaiTover  was  always  kept  on  the  day  of  Full  Moon. 

And  the  Full  Moon  at  which  it  was  kept,  was 
that  one  which  happened  next  after  the  Vernal 
Equinox.  For  Jofephusex prefsly  fays  ( Antiq.  B.  iii. 
cb.  10.)  cc  The  PaiTover  was  kept  on  the  14th  day 
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41  of  the  month  of  Nifany  according  to  the  Moon 
(c  when  the  Sun  was  in  Aries A — And  the  Sun  al¬ 
ways  enters  Aries  at  the  inftant  of  the  Vernal  Equi- 
nox ;  which,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  fell  on  the  22d 
day  of  March. 

The  difpute  among Chronologers  about  the  year 
of  C  hrist’s  Death  is  limited  to  four  or  five  years 
at  moft. — But,  as  we  have  fhewn  that  he  was  cru¬ 
cified  on  the  day  of  a  Pafcal  Full  Moon,  and  on 
a  Friday ,  all  that  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  year  of  his  death,  is  only  to  compute  in 
which  of  thofe  years  there  was  a  PaiTover  Full 
Moon  on  a  Friday. — For,  the  Full  Moons  antici¬ 
pate  eleven  days  every  year  (12  Lunar  Months 
being  fo  much  lhort  of  a  Solar  year),  and  therefore, 
once  in  every  three  years  at  leaft,  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  fet  their  Paflbver  a  whole  month  for¬ 
warder  than  it  fell  by  the  courfe  of  the  Moon,  on 
the  year  next  before,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  the  Full 
Moon  next  after  the  Equinox ;  therefore  there  could 
not  be  two  Failovers  on  the  fame  nominal  day  of 
the  week  within  the  compals  of  a  fewneighbouring 
years.  And  I  find  by  calculation,  the  only  PaiTover 
Full  Moon  that  fell  on  a  Friday ,  for  feveral  years 
before  or  after  the  difputed  year  of  the  Crucifixion, 
was  on  the  3d  day  of  April y  in  the  4746th  year  of 
the  Julian  Period,  which  was  the  490th  year  after 
Ezra  received  the  above-mentioned  Commiffion 
fromArtaxerxes  Longimanusy  according  to  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  and  the  year  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  cut  off,  according  to  the  Prophecy,  reckoning 
from  the  going  forth  of  that  Commiffion  or  Com¬ 
mandment:  and  this  490th  year  was  the  33d  year 
of  our  Saviour’s  Age,  reckoning  from  the  vulgar 
iEra  of  his  birth;  but  the  37th,  reckoning  from 
the  true  iEra  thereof. 

And,  when  we  refieft  on  what  the  Jews  told  him. 
Tome  time  before  his  death  (John,  viii.  57.)  «  Fhoii 
“  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old”  we  muft  confels  that 
]t  fhould  feem  much  likelier  to  have  been  faid  to  a 
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perfon  near  forty  than  to  one  but  juft  turned  of 
thirty.  And  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  that  St.  Lake 
expreffed  himfelf  only  in  round  numbers,  when  he 
faid  that  Chrift  was  baptized  about  the  30th  year  of 
his  age ,  when  he  began  his  public  miniftry ;  as  our 
Saviour  himfelf  did,  when  he  laid  he  fhould  lie 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  grave . 

The  4746th  year  of  the  Julian  Period,  which 
we  have  aftronomically  proved  to  be  the  year  of 
the  Crucifixion,  wasthe4th  year  of  the202d  Olym¬ 
piad;  in  which  year,  Phlegon ,  a  heathen  writer, 
tells  us,  there  was  the  moft  extraordinary  Eclipfe  of 
the  Sun  that  ever  was feen .  But  1  find  by  calculation, 
that  there  could  be  no  total  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  ac 
Jerufalem ,  in  a  natural  way,  in  that  year. — So  that 
what  Phlegon  here  calls  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  feems 
to  have  been  the  great  darknefs  for  three  hours  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  Crucifixion,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Evangelifts:  a  darknefs  altogether 
fupernatural,  as  the  Moon  was  then  in  the  fide  of 
the  Heavens  oppofite  to  the  Sun:  and  therefore 
could  not  poftibly  darken  the  Sun  to  any  part  of 
the  Earth. 

396.  As  there  are  certain  fixed  points  in  the 
Heavens  from  which  Aftronomers  begin  their  com¬ 
putations,  fo  there  are  certain  points  of  time  from 
which  hiftorians  begin  to  reckon;  and  thefe points, 
or  roots  of  time,  are  called  Mr  as  or  Epochs .  The 
moft  remarkable  JEras  are  thofe  of  the  Creation , 
the  Greek  Olympiads ,  the  building  of  Rome>  the 
AEra  of  Nabonaffar ,  the  death  of  Alexander ,  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  the  Arabian  Hegira ,  and  the  Per - 
fan  Tef degird:  all  which,  together  with  feveral 
others  of  lefs  note,  have  their  Beginnings  in  the 
following  Table  fixed  to  the  years  of  the  Julian 
Period ,  to  the  Age  of  the  World  at  thofe  times, 
and  to  the  Years  before  and  after  the  year  of 
Christ’s  birth. 
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A  T able  of  remarkable  Mr  as  and  Events . 
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4. 

5- 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9* 

10. 

1 1 . 

12. 

*3- 

24. 

*5- 

16. 

J7* 

18. 

J9- 

20. 

21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29 

3°- 
3 1  • 

32- 

33* 

34' 

35- 

36* 

37- 

38* 

39- 

45* 

42. 

43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47  • 


The  Creation  of  the  World  -  — ~ 

The  Deluge,  or  Noah's  Flood  —  - 

The  AJfyrian  Monarchy  founded  by  Nimrod  — 
1  he  Birth  of  Abraham  —  —  — 

The  Deftr  udion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ■ — 

The  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  Athens  by  Cecrops 
Moj'es  receives  the  Ten  Commandments  —  — 

The  Entrance  of  the  Ifraelites  into  Canaan  — 

The  Argonautic  Expedition  —  — 

The  Deitr  udion  of  Troy  —  —  — 

The  Beginning  of  King  Davzd’s  Reign  -  - 

The  Foundation  of  Solomon  s  Temple  -  — 

Lycurgus  forms  his  excellent  Laws  —  — 

ArhaceSy  the  fir  ft  King  of  the  Medes  -  - — 

Mandaucus,  the  fecond  —  * —  — 

Sojarmus,  the  third  -  —  — - 

T  he  Beginning  of  the  Olympiads  —  - 

Attica,  the  fourth  King  of  the  Medes  —  — 

The  Catcniati  Epocba  of  the  building  of  Rome  — 
The  TEra  of  Nabonajfar  —  —  — 

The  Deftrudion  of  Samaria  by  Salmanefer  — 

The  firft  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon  on  Record  — 

Cardicea,  the  fifth  King  of  the  Medes  —  - 

Phraortes ,  the  fix th  —  —  - — 

Cyaxares ,  the  feventh  —  — -  - 

T  he  firft  Rabylonijh  Captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
The  long  War  ended  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians 
The  feeond  BabyloniJhQ^tpxWwy,  and  Birth  of  Cyrus 
The  Deftrudion  of  Solomon's  Temple  —  - — 

Nebuchadnezzar  ftruck  with  Madnefs  *- 

Daniel's  Villon  of  the  four  Monarchies  —  — 

Cyrus  begins  to  reign  in  the  Perjian  Empire  «  - 

The  Bactle  of  Marathon  «—  — 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  begins  to  reign  —  — 

T  he  Beginning  of  Daniel's  fevenry  Weeks  of  Years 
The  Begin  ning  of  the  Peloponnejian  War  —  — 

Alexander's  Vidory  at  Arbela  — -  — 

His  Death  —  *—  — 

The  Captivity  of  100,000  Jevos  by  King  Ptolemy  - 
The  Coloflus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  \ 
an  Earthquake  £ 

Antiochus  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  —  - 

The  famous  Archimedes  murdered  at  Syracufe  — 
Jafon  butchers  the  Inhabitants  of  ferufalem  - 

Corinth  plundered  and  burnt  by  Conful  Mummius 
Julius  Gee  far  invades  Britain  — 

He  eorreds  the  Calendar  - 

Is  killed  in  the  Senate- Houfe  «*  — 
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48.  Herod  made  King  of  'Judea  — .  — 

49.  Anthony  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Astium  —  — 

50.  Agrippa  builds  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  —  — 

51.  The  true  JEra  of  Christ’s  Birth.  —  •— 

52.  The  Death  of  Herod  —  —  — 

53.  The  Dionyjian  or  vulgar  JEra  of  Christ’s  Birth 

54.  The  true  year  of  his  Crucifixion  —  — 

55.  The  Deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem  ■ —  — 

56.  Adrian  builds  the  Long  Wall  in  Britain  —  — * 

57.  Conjiantius  defeats  the  Pids  in  Britain  — ~  — 

58.  The  Council  of  Nice  - —  —  — 

59.  The  Death  of  Conjlantine  the  Great  —  — 

60.  The  Saxons  invited  into  Britain  «—  — 

61.  The  Arabian  Hegira  —  —  — 

62.  The  Death  of  Mahommed  the  pretended  Prophet  — 

63.  The  Perjian  Yefdegird  —  • —  — 

64.  The  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Planets  in  Libra,  1 

Sept,  14,  as  feen  from  the  Earth  j 

63.  The  Art  of  Printing  difcovered  —  , — 

66.  The  Reformation  begun  by  Martin  Luther  -  — 
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In  fixing  the  year  of  the  Creation  to  the  706th  a  ge  of  the 
year  of  the  Julian  Period,  which  was  the  4007th  «r°a1n.un~ 
year  before  the  year  of  Christ’s  Birth,  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Bedford  in  his  Scripture  Chronology, 
printed  A.  D.  1730,  and  Mr.  Kennedy ,  in  a  work 
of  the  fame  kind,  printed  A.  D.  1762. — Mr.  Bed¬ 
ford  takes  it  only  for  granted  that  the  'World  was 
created  at  the  time  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox; 
but  Mr.  Kennedy  affirms  that  the  faid  Equinox  was 
at  the  noon  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  Creation- 
week,  and  that  the  Moon  was  then  24  hours  pad 
her  Oppofition  to  the  Sun. — If  Mofes  had  told  us 
the  fame  things,  we  fhould  have  had  fufficient 
data  for  fixing  the  JEra  of  the  Creation  :  but,  as 
he  has  been  filent  on  thefe  points,  we  muff  con- 
fider  the  belt  accounts  of  Chronologers  as  entirely 
hypothetical  and  uncertain. 
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j  Table  I.  Shelving  the  Golden  Number  f  which  is  the  fame  loth 
i  in  the  Old  and  New  Stile  J  from  the  Chrifian  TEra  to  A.  D.  380. 
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Table  II.  Shewing  the  Number  of  Direction,  for  finding  Eafier 
Sunday  by  the  Golden  Number  and  Dominical  Letter . 
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This  Table  is  adapted  to  the  New  Stile. 
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Table  III.  Shewing  the  Dominical  Letters ,  Old 
j  Stile }  tor  4200  Tears  before  the  Chriflian  TEra. 
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Table  IV.  Shewing  the  Dominical  Letters ,  Old 
Stile,  for  4200  Tears  ajter  the  Chrif  ian  TEra. 
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Table  V.  The  Dominical  Letter , 
New  Stile ,  for  4000  Tears  after 
the  Chrifian  TEra* 
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Table  VI.  Shewing  the  Days  of  the  Months ,  for  \ 
both  Stiles ,  by  the  Dominical  Letters. 
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CHAP.  xxir. 

A  Defcriptiom  of  the  Aftronomical  Machinery  ferving 
to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
Treat  if e . 


Fronting  the 
Title-page. 
The  Or* 

It  E  R  Y  . 


The  Sun* 


The  Eclip¬ 
tic. 


Mercury. 


Venus. 


3 97 'HP  HE  Orrery.  This  Machine  fhews  the 
Motions  of  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Earth,  and  Moon,  and  occafionally,  the  fuperior 
Planets,  Mars,  Jupker,  and  Saturn,  may  be  put 
on  ;  Jupiter’s  four  Satellites  are  moved  round  him 
in  their  proper  times  by  a  fmall  winch;  and  Sa¬ 
turn  has  his  five  Satellites,  and  his  Ring,  which 
keeps  its  Parallelifm  round  the  Sun;  and  by  a 
Lamp  put  in  the  Sun’s  place,  the  Ring  fhews  all 
the  Phafes  defcribed  in  the  204th  Article. 

In  the  Center,  No.  1,  reprefents  the  Sun,  fup- 
ported  by  its  Axis  inclining  almofl:  8  Degrees 
from  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic;  and  turning  round 
in  25I  days  on  its  Axis,  of  which  the  North  Pole 
inclines  toward  the  8th  Degree  of  Pifces  in  the 
great  Ecliptic  (No.  1 1.),  whereon  the  months  and 
Days  are  engraven  over  the  Signs  and  Degrees  in 
which  the  Sun  appears,  as  feen  from  the  Earth,  on 
the  different  days  of  the  year. 

The  neareft  Planet  (No.  2,)  to  the  Sun  is  Mer¬ 
cury  y  which  goes  round  him  in  87  days  23  hourr* 
or  8/|4  diurnal  rotations  of  the  Earth  ;  but  has 
no  Motion  round  its  Axis  in  the  Machine,  becaufe 
the  time  of  its  diurnal  Motion  in  the  Eleavens  is 
not  known  to  us. 

The  next  Planet  in  order  is  Venus ( No.  3.)  which 
performs  her  annual  courle  in  224  days  17  hours; 
and  turns  round  her  Axis  in  24  days  8  hours,  or 
in  24-  diurnal  rotations  of  the  Earth.  Her  Axis 
inclines  75  Degrees  from  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic, 
and  her  North  Pole  inclines  toward  the  20th  De¬ 
gree  of  Aquarius,  according  to  the  obfervacions  of 

Blanch  ini* 


The  Orrery  defer ibed. 

feianchirti.  She  fhews  all  the  Phenomena  deferibed 
. 

from  the  30th  to  the  44th  Article  in  Chap.  I. 

Next  without  the  Orbit  of  Venus  is  the  Earth , 
(No.  4.)  which  turns  round  its  Axis,  to  any  fixed 
point  at  a  great  diftance,  in  23  hours  56  minutes 
4  feconds,  of  mean  folar  time  (§  221,  & feq-)  but 
from  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again  in  24  hours  of  the 
fame  time.  No.  6.  is  a  iydereal  Dial-plate  under 
the  Earth  ;  and  No.  7.  a  folar  Dial-plate  on  the 
cover  of  the  Machine.  The  Index  of  the  former 
(hews  fydereal,  and  of  the  latter,  folar  time  5  and 
hence,  the  former  Index  gains  one  entire  revolu¬ 
tion  on  the  latter  every  year,  as  365  folar  or  natu¬ 
ral  days  contain  366  fydereal  days,  or  apparent  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  Stars.  In  the  time  that  the  Earth 
makes  36 5  J  diurnal  rotations  on  its  Axis,  it  goes 
once  round  the  Sun  in  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic ; 
arid  always  keeps  oppofite  to  a  moving  Index 
(No.  10.)  which  fhews  the  Sun’s  apparent  daily 
change  of  place,  aud  alio  the  days  of  the  months. 

The  Earth  is  half  covered  with  a  black  cap,  for 
dividing  the  apparently  enlightened  half  next  the 
Sun  from  the  other  half,  which  when  turned  away 
from  him  is  in  the  dark.  The  edge  of  the  cap  re¬ 
presents  the  Circle  bounding  Eight  and Darknefs,  and 
fhews  at  what  time  the  Sun  rifes  and  lets  to  all 
places  throughout  the  year.  The  Earth’s  Axis  in¬ 
clines  23I-  Degrees  from  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic, 
the  North  Pole  inclines  toward  the  beginning  of 
Cancer,  and  keeps  its  Paralieiiim  throughout  its 
annual  Courfe,  §  48,  202  ;  lo  that  in  Summer  the 
northern  parrs  of  the  Earth  incline  toward  the 
Sun,  and  in  Winter  from  him  ;  by  which  means 
the  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  various  feafons,  are  demonflrated  to 
fight. 

There  is  a  broad  Horizon,  to  the  upper  fide  of 
which  is  fixed  a  Meridian  femicircle  in  the  North 
and  South  Points,  graduated  on  both  fides  from 
the  Horizon  to  qq°  in  the  Zenith,  or  vertical  Point. 
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The  edge  of  the  Horizon  is  graduated  from  the 
Kail  and  Weft  to  the  South  and  North  Points,  and 
within  thefe  Divifions  are  the  Points  of  the  Com- 
pafs.  From  the  lower  fide  of  this  thin  Horizon- 
plate  ftand  out  four  fmall  Wires,  to  which  is  fixed 
a  Twilight-circle,  18  Degrees  from  the  graduated 
fide  of  the  Horizon  all  round.  This  Horizon 
may  be  put  upon  the  Earth  (when  the  cap  is  taken 
awav)  and  rectified  to  the  Latitude  of  any  place  : 
and  then,  by  a  fmall  Wire  called  the  Solar  Rayy 
which  may  be  put  on  fo  as  to  proceed  direcftly  from 
the  Sun*s  Center  toward  the  Earth’s,  but  to  come 
no  farther  than  almoft  to  touch  the  Horizon.  The 
beginning  of  Twilight,  time  of  Sun-rifing,  with 
his  Amplitude,  Meridian  Altitude,  Time  of  Set¬ 
ting,  Amplitude  then,  and  End  of  Twilight,  are 
fhewn  for  every  day  of  the  year,  at  that  place  to 
which  the  Horizon  is  rectified. 

The  Moon.  The  Moon  (No.  5.)  goes  round  the  Earth,  from 

between  it  and  any  fixed  point  at  a  great  diftance, 
in  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes,  or  through  all  the 
Signs  and  Degrees  of  her  Orbit ;  which  is  called 
her  Periodical  Revolution',  but  fhe  goes  round  from 
'  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again,  or  from  Change  to 
Change,  in  29  days  12  hours  45  minutes^  which 
is  her  Synodical  Revolution',  and  in  that  time  fhe  ex¬ 
hibits  all  the  Phafes  already  defcribed,  §  255. 

When  the  above-mentioned  Horizon  is  rectified 
to  the  Latitude  of  any  given  place,  the  Times  of 
the  Moon’s  rifing  and  letting,  together  with  her 
Amplitude,  are  fhewn  to  that  place  as  well  as  the 
Sun’s ;  and  all  the  various  Phenomena  of  the  Liar- 
veft-Moon,  §  273,  £s?  Jeq.  are  made  obvious  to 
fight. 

Th« Wosks,  The  Moon’s  orbit  (No.  9.)  is  inclined  to  the 

Ecliptic  (No.  ii.),  one  half  being  above,  and  the 
other  below  it.  The  Nodes  or  Points  at  o  and  o, 
lie  in  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  as  defcribed  §3  17, 
318,  and  fhift  backward  through  all  its  Signs  and 
Degrees  in  1 8~  years.  The  Degrees  of  the  Moon’s 

6  Latitude, 
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Latitude,  to  the  higheft  at  NL  (North  Latitude) 
and  lowed  at  S L  (South  Latitude),  are  engraven 
both  ways  from  her  Nodes  at  o  and  o ;  and,  as  the 
Moon  riles  and  falls  in  her  Orbit  according  to  its 
inclination,  her  Latitude  and  Didance  from  her 
Nodes  are  diewn  for  every  day;  having  brft  resi¬ 
ded  her  Orbit  fo  as  to  fet  the  Nodes  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  Ecliptic  :  and  then,  as  they  come 
about  at  different,  and  almod  oppofite,  times  of  the 
year,  §  319,  and  point  twice  toward  the  Sun,  all 
the  Eclipfes  may  be  diewn  for  hundreds  of  years 
(without  any  new  rectification)  by  turning  the 
Machinery  backward  for  time  pad,  or  forward  for 
time  to  come.  At  17  Degrees  didance  from  each 
Node,  on  both  Tides  is  engraven  a  fmall  Sun  ;  and 
at  1 2  Degrees  didance,  a  fmall  Moon ;  which  fhew 
the  limits  of  folar  and  lunar  Eclipfes,  §  317  *.  and 
when,  at  any  change,  the  Moon  falls  between  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  Suns  and  the  Node,  the  Sun  will  be 
eclipfed  on  the  day  pointed  to  by  the  Annual  Index 
(No.  10.);  and  astneMoon  has  then  North  orSouth 
Latitude,  one  may  eafily  judge  whether  that 
Eclipfe  will  be  vifible  in  theNorthern  or  Southern 
Hemifphere ;  efpecially  as  the  Earth’s  Axis  in¬ 
clines  toward  the  Sun  or  from  him  at  that  time. 
And  when,  at  any  Full,  the  Moon  falls  between 
either  of  the  little  Moons  and  Node,  die  will  be 
eclipfed,  and  the  Annual-Index  fhews  the  day  of 
that  Eclipfe.  There  is  a  Circle  of  29-*-  equal  parrs 
(No.  8.)  on  the  cover  of  the  Machine,  on  which 
an  Index  fhews  the  days  of  the  Moon’s  age. 

A  femi-ellipfis  and  femi- circle  are  fixed  to  an  el¬ 
liptical  ring,  which  being  put  like  a  cap  upon  the 
Earth,  and  the  forked  part  F  upon  the  Moon, 
fhews  the  tides  as  the  Earth  turns  round  within 
them,  and  they  are  led  round  it  by  the  Moon. 
W hen  the  different  places  come  to  the  femi-ellipfis 
A  a  E  b  B}  they  have  Tides  of  Flood  ;  and  when 
they  come  to  the  femi-circle  CED ,  they  have  Tides 
of  Ebb,  §  304,  305;  the  Index  on  the  Hour- 
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Circle  (No,  7.)  {hewing  the  times  of  thefe  Phe-* 
nomena. 

There  is  ajointed  Wire,  of  which  one  end  be¬ 
ing  put  into  a  hole  in  the  upright  flem  that  holds 
the  Earth’s  cap,  and  the  Wire  laid  into  a  fmall 
forked  piece  which  may  be  occafionally  put  upon 
Yenus  or  Mercury,  fhews  the  diredl  and  retrograde 
Motions  of  thefe  two  Planets,  with  their  ftation- 
ary  Times  and  Places  as  feen  from  the  Earth. 

The  whole  Machinery  is  turned  by  a  winch  or 
handle  (No.  12.),  and  is  fo  eafily  moved,  that  a 
clock  may  turn  it  without  any  danger  of  flopping. 
To  give  a  Plate  of  the  wheel-work  of  this  Ma- 
chine  would  anfwer  no  purpofe,  becaufe  many  of 
the  wheels  lie  fo  behind  others,  as  to  hide  them 
from  fight  in  any  view  whatever, 

398.  Another  Orrery.  In  this  Machine,  which 
is  the  fimpleft  I  ever  faw,  for  fhewing  the  diurnal 
and  annual  motions  of  the  Earth,  together  with 
the  motion  of  the  Moon  and  her  Nodes,  A  and  B 
are  two  oblong  fquare  plates  held  together  by  four 
upright  pillars  ;  of  which  three  appear  at  /,  g ,■ 
and  g.2,  Under  the  Plate  A  is  an  endlefs  fcrew  on 
the  Axis  of  the  handle  b}  which  works  in  awheel 
fixed  on  the  fame  Axis  with  the  double-grooved 
wheel  E  ;  and  on  the  top  of  this  Axis  is  fixed  the 
toothed  wheel  i,  which  turns  the  pinion  k3  on  the 
top  of  whole  Axis  is  the  pinion  k  2  which  turns 
another  pinion  b  2,  and  that  turns  a  third,  which 
being  fixed  on  a  2,  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  £7,  turns 
it  round,  and  the  Earth  with  it :  this  laft  Axis  in¬ 
clines  in  an  angle  of  23!  Degrees.  The  fupporter 
X 2,  in  which  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  turns,  is  fixed 
to  the  moveable  Plate  C. 

In  the  fixed  Plate  B ,  beyond  Hy  is  fixed  the 
flrong  wire  dy  on  which  hangs  the  Sun  Ty  fo  as  it 
may  turn  round  the  wire.  To  this  Sun  is  fixed  the 
wire  or  folar  ray  Z,  which  (as  the  Earth  U  turns 
round  its  Axis)  points  to  all  the  places  that  the 
Sun  paffes  vertically  over,  every  day  of  the  year. 

The 
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The  Earth  is  half  covered  with  a  black  cap  ay  as 
in  the  former  Orrery,  for  dividing  the  day  from 
the  night;  and,  as  the  different  places  come  out 
from  below  the  edge  of  the  cap,  or  go  in  below 
it,  they  fhew  the  times  of  Sun-rifing  and  fetting 
every  day  of  the  year.  This  cap  is  fixed  on  the 
wire  by  which  has  a  forked  piece  C  turning  round 
the  wire  d :  and,  as  the  Earth  goes  round  the  Sun 
it  carries  the  Cap,  Wire,  and  folar  Ray  round  him; 
fo  that  the  folar  Ray  conftantly  points  toward  the 
Earth’s  Center. 

On  the  Axis  of  the  pinion  k  is  the  pinion  my 
which  turns  a  wheel  on  the  cock  or  fupporter  ny 
and  on  the  Axis  of  this  wheel  neareft^  is  a  pinion 
(hid  from  view)  under  the  plate  C,  which  pinion 
turns  a  wheel  that  carries  the  Moon  Ground  the 
Earth  £7;  the  Moon’s  Axis  rifing  and  falling  in 
the  focket  W,  which  is  fixed  to  the  triangular  piece 
above  Z ;  and  this  piece  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
Axis  of  the  laft-mentioned  wheel.  The  focket  W 
is  flit  on  the  outermofl  fide ;  and  in  this  flit  the 
two  pins  near  T,  fixed  in  the  Moon’s  Axis,  move 
up  and  down  ;  one  of  them  being  above  the  in¬ 
clined  Plane  TX\  and  the  other  below  it.  By  this 
mechanifm,  the  Moon  V  moves  round  the  Earth 
jT  in  the  inclined  Orbit  q,  parallel  to  the  Plane  of 
the  Ring  TX;  of  which  the  Defcending  Node  is 
at  X}  and  the  Afcending  Node  oppofite  to  it,  but 
hid  by  the  fupporter  X  2. 

The  fmall  wheel  E  turns  the  large  wheels  D  and 
F}  of  equal  diameters,  by  cat-gut  firings  eroding 
between  them :  and  the  Axes  of  thefe  two  wheels 
are  cranked  at  G  and  //,  above  the  Plate  B .  The 
upright  ftems  of  thefe  cranks  going  through  the 
Plate  C,  carry  it  over  and  over  the  fixed  Plate  B, 
with  a  motion  which  carries  the  Earth  U round  the 
Sun  keeping  the  Earth’s  Axis  always  parallel 
to  itlelf,  or  ftill  inclining  toward  the  left  hand  of 
the  plate ;  and  fhewing  the  vicifikudes  of  feafons, 
as  deferibed  in  the  tenth  chapter.  As  the  Earth 
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goes  round  the  Sun,  the  pinion  k  goes  round  the 
wheel  iy  for  the  Axis  of  k  never  touches  the  fixed 

» 

Plate  By  but  turns  on  a  wire  fixed  into  the  Plate  C. 

On  the  top  of  the  crank  G  is  an  Index  L3  which 
goes  round  the  Circle  m  2  in  the  time  that  the 
Earth  goes  round  the  Sun,  and  points  to  the  days 
of  the  months;  which  together  with  the  names  of 
the  feafons,  are  marked  in  this  Circle. 

This  Index  has  a  fmall  grooved  wheel  L  fixed 
upon  it,  round  which,  and  the  Plate  Z,  goes  a  cat¬ 
gut  firing  eroding  between  them ;  and  by  this 
means  the  Moon’s  inclined  Plane  T X ,  with  its 
Nodes,  is  turned  backward,  for  fhewing  the  times 
and  returns  of  Eclipfes,  §  310.  320. 

The  following  parts  of  this  machine  mud  be 
confidered  as  diftindt  from  thofe  already  deferib- 
ed. 

Toward  the  right  hand,  let  S  be  the  Earth 
hung  on  the  wire  e ,  which  is  fixed  into  the  Plate 
B ;  and  let  0  be  the  Moon  fixed  on  the  Axis  My 
and  turning  round  within  the  capP,  in  which,  and 
in  the  Plate  Cy  the  crooked  wire  j^is  fixed.  On 
the  Axis  M  is  alfo  fixed  the  Index  Ky  which  goes 
round  a  Circle  h  2,  divided  into  29^  equal  parts, 
which  are  the  days  of  the  Moon’s  age:  but  to 
avoid  confufion  in  the  fcheme,  it  is  only  marked 
with  the  numeral  figures  1234,  for  the  Quarters. 
As  the  crank  He arries  this  Moon  round  the  Earth 
S  in  the  Orbit  ty  file  Ihews  all  her  Phafes  by  means 
of  the  cap  P  for  the  different  days  of  her  age, 
which  are  fhewn  by  the  Index  K-,  this  Index 
turning  juft  as  the  Moon  0  does,  demonftrates 
her  turning  round  her  Axis,  as  file  ftill  keeps  the 
fame  fide  toward  the  Earth  Sy  §  262. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Plate  C,  a  Moon  N goes 
round  an  Earth  R  in  the  Qrbitp.  But  this  Moon’s 
Axis  is  ftuck  faft  into  the  Plate  C  at  S  2,  fo  that 
neither  Moon  nor  Axis  can  turn  round;  and  as 
,  this  Moon  goes  round  her  Earth,  fine  fhews  herfelf 
all  round  to  it;  which  proves,  that  if  the  Moon 
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was  leen  all  round  from  the  Earth  in  a  Lunation, 

Hie  could  not  turn  round  her  Axis. 

N.  B .  If  there  were  only  the  two  Wheels  D 
and  F,  with  a  cat-gut  firing  over  them,  but  not 
eroding  between  them,  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  U 
would  keep  its  Parallelifm  round  the  Sun  T,  and 
lliew  all  the  feafons ;  as  I  fometimes  make  thefe 
Machines;  and  the  Moon  O  would  go  round  the 
Earth  S,  fhewing  her  Phales  as  above  ;  as  like- 
wife  would  the  Moon  N  round  the  Earth  R-,  but 
then,  neither  could  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
Earth  U  on  its  Axis  be  fhewn,  nor  the  Motion  of 
the  Moon  V  round  the  Earth. 

399.  In  the  year  1746  I  contrived  a  very  fimple  The  c.m- 
Machine,  and  deferibed  its  performance  in  a  fmall  CULAT0R’ 
Treatife  upon  the  Phenomena  of  the  Harveft- 
Moon,  publifhed  in  the  year  1747,  I  improved 
it  foon  after,  by  adding  another  wheel,  and  called 
it  The  Calculator .  It  may  be  eafily  made  by  any 
Gentleman  who  has  a  mechanical  Genius. 

The  great  flat  Ring  fupported  by  twelve  pillars,  PvtiTE 
and  on  which  the  twelve  Signs  with  their  refpedive  Fig.  1* 
Degrees  are  laid  down,  is  the  Ecliptic ;  nearly  in 
the  centerof  it  is  theSun  S}  fupported  by  the  ftrong 
crooked  Wire  I;  and  from  the  Sun  proceeds  a 
Wire  IF,  called  the  Solar  Ray ,  pointing  toward  the 
center  of  the  Earth  E}  which  is  furmfhed  with  a 
moveable  Elorizon  AT,  together  with  a  brazen  Me¬ 
ridian,  and  Quadrant  of  Altitude.  A  is  a  fmall 
Ecliptic,  whole  Plane  coincides  with  that  of  the 
great  one,  and  has  the  like  Signs  and  Degrees 
marked  upon  it ;  and  is  fupported  by  two  Wires 
D  and  D,  which  are  put  into  thePlatePP,  but  may 
be  taken  off'  at  pleaiure.  As  the  Earth  goes  round 
theSun,  the  Signs  of  this  fmall  Circle  keep  paral¬ 
lel  to  themfelves,  and  to  thofe  of  the  great  Eclip¬ 
tic.  When  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  folar  Ray  IV> 
drawn  farther  out,  io  as  almoff  to  touch  the  Hori¬ 
zon  //,  or  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  the  Horizon 
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being  rectified  to  any  given  Latitude,  and  the  Earth 
turned  round  its  Axis  by  hand,  the  point  of  the 
Wire  W fhews  the  Sun’s  Declination  in  paffino-over 
the  graduated  brafs  Meridian,  and  his  height  at 
any  given  time  upon  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  to¬ 
gether  .with  his  Azimuth,  or  point  of  bearing  up¬ 
on  the  Horizon  at  that  time;  and  iikewife  his'km- 
plitude,  and  time  ofrifmgand  fetting  by  the  Hour- 
Index,  tor  any  day  of  the  year  that  the  Annual-]  n- 
dex  JJ  points  to  in  the  Circle  of  Months  below  the 
Sun,  M  is  a  Solar-Index  or  Pointer  fupported  by 
the  wire  Z,  which  is  fixed  into  the  knob  K:  the 
ufe  of  this  Index  is  to  fhew  the  Sun’s  place  in  the 
Ecliptic  every  day  in  the  year;  for  it  goes  over 
the  Signs  and  Degrees  as  the  Index  U  goes  over 
the  Months  and  Days  ;  or  rather,  as  they  pais  un¬ 
der  the  Index  V,  in  moving  the  cover-plate  with 
the  Earth  ano  its  Eurniture  round  the  Sun;  for 
the  Index  Lis  fixed  tight  on  the  immoveable  Axis 
m  the  Center  of  the  Machine.  K  is  a  knob  or  ' 
handle  for  moving  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  and 
the  Moon  round  the  Earth. 

As  the  Earth  is  carried  round  the  Sun,  its  Axis 
con  Candy  keeps  the  fame  oblique  direction,  or 
parallel  to  itfelf,  §  48,  202,  ihewing  thereby  the 
different  lengths  of  days  and  nights  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  with  all  the  various  feafons. 
•^nd,  in  one  annual  revolution  of  the  Earth,  the 
Moon  A/ goes  124.  times  round  it  from  Change  10 
Change,  having  an  occafional  provifion  for  (hew¬ 
ing  her  different  Phales.  he  lower  end  of  the 
Moon  s  Axis  bears  by  a  imall  fridhon-wheel  upon 
the  inclined  Plane  T,  which  caufes  the  Moon  to 
rile  above  and  fink  below  the  Ecliptic  R  in  eve% 
Lunation;  eroding  it  in  her  Nodes,  which  Jhift 
backward  through  all  the  Signs  and  Degrees  of  the 
iaid  Ecliptic,  by  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  in¬ 
clined  Plane  i,  in  18  years  and  22^  da\7s.  On 
this  Plane  the  Degrees  and  Parts  of  the  Moon’s 
North  and  South  Latitude  are  laid  downfrom  both 
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the  Nodes,  one  of  which,  viz.  the  Defcending 
Node,  appears  at  o,  by  D  N  above  B ;  the  other 
Node  being  hid  from  Sight  on  this  Plane  by  the 
Plate  P  P  ;  and  from  both  Nodes,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  as  in  the  other  Orrery,  the  limits  of  Eclip- 
fes  are  marked,  and  all  the  folar  and  lunar  Eclipfes 
are  fhewn  in  the  fame  manner,  for  any  given  year 
within  the  limits  of  6000,  either  before  or  after  the 
Chriflian  TEra.  On  the  plate  that  covers  the  wheel- 
work,  under  the  Sun  6’,  and  round  the  knob  K , 
are  Agronomical  Tables,  by  which  the  Machine 
may  be  re&itied  to  the  beginning  of  any  given  year 
within  thefe  limits,  in  threeor fourminutesof time; 
and  when  once  fet  right,  may  be  turned  backward 
for  300  years  paft,  or  forward  for  as  many  to  come, 
without  requiring  any  new  rectification.  There  is 
a  method  for  its  adding  up  the  29th  of  February 
every  fourth  year,  and  allowing  only  28  days  to 
that  month  for  every  other  three;  but  all  this  be¬ 
ing  performed  by  a  particular  manner  of  cutting 
the  teeth  of  the  Wheels,  and  dividing  the  Month- 
Circle,  too  long  and  intricate  to  be  deferibed  here, 
I  fti all  only  fhew  how  thefe  motions  may  be  per¬ 
formed  near  enough  for  common  ufe,  by  wheels 
with  grooves  and  cat-gut  firings  round  them ;  only 
here  I  mull  put  the  Operator  in  mind,  that  the 
grooves  are  to  be  made  fharp  (not  round)  bottom¬ 
ed,  to  keep  the  firings  from  flipping. 

The  Moon’s  Axis  moves  up  and  down  in  the 
focket  N  fixed  into  the  bar  O  (which  carries  her 
round  the  Earth)  as  fhe  rifes  above  or  finks  below 
the  Ecliptic  ;  and  immediately  below  the  inclined 
Plaqe  T  is  a  flat  circular  plate  (between  T and  T ) 
on  which  the  different  Eccentricities  of  the  Moon’s 
Orbit  are  laid  down  :  and  likewife  her  mean  Ano¬ 
maly  and  elliptic  Equation,  by  which  her  true 
Place  may  be  very  nearly  found  at  any  time.  Be¬ 
low  this  Apogee-plate,  which  fhews  the  Anomaly, 
&c.  is  a  Circle  T  divided  into  29I  equal  parts, 
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which  are  the  days  of  the  Moon’s  age  ;  and  the 
forked  end  A  of  the  Index  A  B  (Fig.  II.)  may  be 
put  into  the  Apogee-part  of  this  plate  ;  there  be¬ 
ing  juft  iiich  another  index  to  put  into  the  inclined 
Plane  T  at  the  Afcending  Node:  and  then  the 
curved  points  B  of  thefe  Indexes  (hew  the  direct 
Motion  of  the  Apogee,  and  retrograde  Motion  of 
the  Nodes  through  the  Ecliptic  Ry  with  their 
Places  in  it  at  any  given  time.  As  the  Moon  M 
goes  round  the  Earth  E ,  lire  (hews  her  Place  every 
day  in  the  Ecliptic  Ry  and  the  lower  end  of  her 
Axis  fhews  her  Latitude  and  Diftance  from  her 
Node  on  the  inclined  Plane  Ty  alfo  her  Diftance 
from  her  Apogee  and  Perigee*  together  with  her 
mean  Anomaly,  the  then  Eccentricity  of  her  Or¬ 
bit*  and  her  elliptic  Equation*  all  on  the  Apogee- 
plate*  and  the  Day  of  her  Age  in  the  Circle  T  of 
equal  parts ;  for  every  day  of  the  year  pointed 
out  by  the  Annual  Index  [/in  the  Circle  of  Months. 

Having  re&ified  the  Machine  by  the  Tables  for 
the  beginning  of  any  year*  move  the  Earth  and 
Moon  forward  by  the  Knob  K,  until  the  Annual 
Index  comes  to  any  given  day  of  the  month,  then 
ftop,  and  not  only  all  the  above  Phenomena  may 
be  (hewn  for  that  day,  but  alfo,  by  turning  the 
Earth  round  its  Axis,  the  Declination,  Azimuth, 
Amplitude,  Altitude  of  the  Moon  at  any  hour, 
and  the  Times  of  her  rifing  and  letting,  are  fhewn 
by  the  Horizon,  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  and  Hour- 
Index.  And  in  moving  the  Earth  round  the  Sun, 
the  days  of  all  the  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclip- 
fes  in  any  given  year  are  fhewn.  The  Phenomena 
of  the  Harveft-Moon,  and  thofe  of  the  Tides,  by 
fuch  a  cap  as  that  in  Plate  IX.  Fig.  10.  put  upon 
the  Earth  and  Moon,  together  witn  the  folution  of 
many  problems  not  here  related,  are  made  con- 
fpicuous. 

The  eafieft,  though  not  the  beft  way,  that  I  can 
inftruCt  any  mechanical  perion  to  make  the  wheel* 
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work  of  fuch  a  machine,  is  as  follows  :  which  is 
the  way  that  I  made  it,  before  I  thought  of  num¬ 
bers  exadt  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  of 
cutting  teeth  in  the  wheels. 

Fig.  3d  of  Plate  VIII.  is  a  fedion  of  this  Ma¬ 
chine  ,  in  which  ABCD  is  a  frame  of  wood  held  to¬ 
gether  by  four  pillars  at  the  corners  ;  two  of  which 
appear  at  AC  and  BD.  In  the  lower  Plate  CD 
of  this  frame  are  three  fmall  fridion-wheels,  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other;  two  of  them  ap¬ 
pearing  at  e  and  e.  As  the  frame  is  moved  round, 
thefe  wheels  run  upon  the  fixed  bottom  Plate  E  A, 
which  fupports  the  whole  work. 

In  the  center  of  this  laft-mentioned  Plate  is  fixed 
the  upright  Axis  GFFfy  and  on  the  fame  Axis  is 
fixed  the  Wheel  HHH,  in  which  are  four  Grooves, 
I3X3  k3L}  of  different  diameters.  In  thefe  Grooves 
are  cat-gut  firings  going  alfo  round  the  feparate 
Wheels  My  N}  Q,  and  P. 

The  Wheel  M  is  fixed  on  a  folid  Spindle  or  Axis 
the  lower  pivot  of  which  turns  at  R  in  the  under 
Plate  of, the  moveable  frame  ABCD ;  and  on  the 
upper  end  of  this  Axis  is  fixed  the  Plate  0  0  (which 
is  P  Py  under  the  Earth,  in  Fig.  1.),  and  to  this 
Plate  is  fixed,  at  an  Angle  of  23-J  Degrees  incli¬ 
nation  ;  the  Dial  plate  below  the  Earth  T*;  on  the 
Axis  of  which,  the  index  q  is  turned  round  by  the 
Earth.  This  Axis,  together  with  the  Wheel M9 
and  Platen, keep  their  Parallelifm  in  going  round 
the  Sun  S. 

On  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel  M  is  a  moveable 
focket,  on  which  the  fmall  wheel  JSJ  is  fixed,  and 
on  the  upper  end  of  this  focket  is  put  on  tight  (but 
fo  as  it  may  be  occasionally  turned  by  hand)  the 
bar  ZZ  (viz.  the  bar  O  in  Fig.  1.)  which  carries 
the  Moon  m  round  the  Earth  P,  by  the  locket 
fixed  into  the  bar.  As  the  Moon  goes  round  the 
Earth,  her  Axis  rifes  and  falls  in  the  focket  n  5  be- 
caufe,  on  the  lower  end  of  her  Axis, which  is  turned 
inward,  there  is  a  fmall  fridion  Wheel  s  running 
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on  the  inclined  Plane  A"  (which  is ‘Tin  Fig.  i»)  and 
io  caules  the  Moon  alternately  to  rife  above  and 
fink  below  the  little  Ecliptic  VV  (R  in  Fig.  i.)  in 
every  Lunation. 

On  the  focket  or  hollow  axis  of  the  Wheel  Ns 
there  is  another  focket,  on  which  the  Wheel  0  is 
fixed  ,  and  the  Moon’s  inclined  Plane  X  is  put 
tightly  on  the  upper  end  of  this  focket,  not  on  a 
fquare,  but  on  a  round,  that  it  may  be  occafionally 
fet  by  hand  withoutwrenching  the  Wheel  or  Axle, 

Lafily,  on  the  hollow  Axis  of  the  Wheel  0  is 
another  focket,  on  which  is  fixed  the  Wheel  P>  and 
on  the  upper  end  of  this  focket  is  put  on  tightly 
the  Apogee-plate  T  ( that  immediately  bdotv ' A  in 
Fig.  i.).  All  thefe  Axles  turn  in  the  upper  Plate 
of  the  moveable  frame  at  which  Plate  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  thin  Plate  c  c  (fere wed  to  it)  where¬ 
on  are  the  fore-mentioned  Tables  and  Month- 
Circle  in  Fig.  i. 

The  middle  part  of  the  thick  fixed  Wheel  HHH 
is  much  broader  than  the  reft  of  it,  and  comes  out 
between  the  Wheels  M and  O  almoft  to  the  Wheel 
N.  To  adjuft  the  diameters  of  the  Grooves  of  this 
fixed  Wheel  to  the- Grooves  of  the  feparate  Wheels 
Af,  A,  03  and  P,  fo  as  they  may  perform  their  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  proper  times,  the  following  method 
mu  ft  be  obferved. 

T  he  Groove  of  the  Wheel  A/,  which  keeps  the 
Parallelifrn  of  the  Earth’s  Axis,  mu  ft  be  precifdy 
of  the  fame  Diameter  as  the  lower  Groove  I  of  the 
fixed  Wheel  HHH ;  but,  when  this  Groove  is  fo 
veil  adj ufted  as  to  fhew,  that  in  ever  fo  many  an¬ 
nual  revolutions  of  the  Earth,  its  Axis  keeps  its 
Parallelifrn,  as  may  be  obferved  by  the  folar  Ray 
ff  }•)  always  coming  precifdy  to  the  fame 

Degree  of  the  fmail  Dcliptic  R  at  the  end  of  every 
annual  revolution,  when  the  Index  M points  to  the 
like  Degree  in  the  great  Ecliptic;  then,  with  the 
eTdge  °f  a  thin  File,  give  the  Groove  of  the  Wheel 
M  a  fmail  rub  all  round,  and,  by  that  means  ief- 
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fcning  the  Diameter  of  the  Grove  perhaps  about 
the  20th  part  of  a  hair’s  breadth,  it  will  caufe  the 
Earth  to  fliew  the  preceffion  of  the  Equinoxes; 
which,  in  many  annual  revolutions,  wilf  begin  to 
be  fenfible,  as  the  Earth’s  Axis  deviates  (lowly  from 
its  Parailelifm,  §  246,  toward  the  antecedent  Signs 
of  the  Ecliptic. 

4. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Groove  of  the  Wheel  N, 
which  carries  the  Moon  round  the  Earth,  mull  be 
to  the  Diameter  of  the  Groove  X,  as  a  Lunation 
is  to  a  year,  that  is,  as  29!  to  3 6 5  J . 

The  Diameter  of  the  Groove  of  the  Wheel  0, 
which  turns  the  inclined  Plane  X  with  the  Moon’s 
Nodes  backward,  mud  be  to  the  Diameter  of  the 
Groove  k,  as  20  to  i8|4t*  And, 

Ladly,  the  Diameter  of  the  Groove  of  the  Wheel 
P,  which  carries  the  Moon’s  Apogee  forward,  mud 
be  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Groove  L,  as  70  to  62. 

But  after  all  this  nice  adjudment  of  the  Grooves 
to  theproportional  timesof  theirrefpedlive  Wheels 
turning  round;  and  which  feems  to  promife  very 
well  in  Theory,  there  will  dill  be  found  a  necef- 
'  fity  of  a  farther  adjuftment  by  hand  ;  becaufe  pro¬ 
per  allowance  mud  be  made  for  the  Diameters  of 
the  cat-gut  drings  :  and  the  Grooves  mud  be  fo 
adjuded  by  hand,  as,  that  in  the  time  the  Earth  is 
moved  once  round  the  Sun,  the  Moon  mud  per¬ 
form  12  fy  nodical  revolutions  round  the  Earth,  and 
be  almod  1 1  days  old  in  her  13th  revolution.  The 
inclined  Plane  with  its  Nodes  mud  go  once  round 
backward  through  all  the  Signs  and  Degrees  of  the 
fmall  Eciipticin  18  annual  revolutionsof  theEarth, 
and  225  days  over.  And  the  Apogee-plate  mud 
go  once  round  forward,  fo  as  its  index  may  go 
over  all  the  Signs  and  Degrees  of  the  fmall  Eclip¬ 
tic  in  eight  years  (or  fo  many  annual  revolutions 
of  the  E&rth)  and  312  days  over. 

N.  B .  The  dring  which  goes  round  the  Grooves 
X  and  N  for  the  Moon’s  Motion  mud  crofs  be¬ 
tween  thefe  wheels;  but  all  the  red  of  the  drings 
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go  in  their  refpedlive  Grooves,  I M>  k  0,  and  L  P, 
without  eroding. 

4C0.  The  Cometarium.  This  curious  Ma¬ 
chine  fhews  the  Motion  of  a  Comet,  or  eccentric 
Body,  moving  round  the  Sun,  deferibing  equal 
areas  in  equal  times,  §  152,  and  may  be  fo  contrived 
as  to  (hew  fuch  a  Motion  for  any  Degree  of  Eccen¬ 
tricity.  It  was  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Desa- 

GUtlERS. 

The  dark  elliptical  Groove  round  the  letters 
ah  c defghiklm  is  the  Orbit  of  the  Comet  T:  this 
Comet  is  carried  round  in  the  Groove,  according 
to  the  order  of  letters,  by  the  Wire  W fixed  in  the 
Sun  S,  and  Aides  on  the  Wire  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to  or  recedes  farther  from  the  Sun,  being 
neared  of  all  in  the  Perihelion  a ,  and  fartheft  in 
the  Aphelion  g.  The  areas  a  S  h9  h  S  c^cS  d,  &c. 
or  contents  of  thefefeveral  Triangles, are  all  equal : 
and  in  every  turn  of  the  Winch  N  the  Comet  T  is 
carried  over  one  of  thefe  areas :  confequently  in  as 
much  time  as  it  moves  from /to  g,  or  from  g  to  h9 
it  moves  from  m  to  a ,  or  from  a  to  h ;  and  fo  of 
the  red,  being  quicked  of  all  at  a ,  and  flowed  at£. 
Thus,  the  Comer/s  veloci  ty  in  its  Orbit  continually 
decreafes  from  the  Perihelion  a  to  the  Aphelion  g ; 
and  increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  from  g  to  a* 

The  elliptic  Orbit  is  divided  into  12  equal  Parts 
or  Signs,  with  their  refpedtive  degrees,  and  fo  is 
the  Circle  n  op  q  r  s  t  ny  which  reprefents  a  great 
Circle  in  the  Heavens,  and  to  which  the  Comet’s 
motion  is  referred  by  a  fmall  knob  on  the  point  of 
the  Wire  IV.  While  the  Comet  moves  from  f  to  g 
in  its  Orbit,  it  appears  to  move  only  about  five 
degrees  in  this  Circle,  as  is  fliewn  by  the  fmall  knob 
on  the  end  of  the  Wire  W\  but  in  the  like  time, 
as  the  Comet  moves  from  m  to  a>  or  from  a  to 
it  appears  to  deferibe  the  large  fpace  tn  or  n  0  in 
the  Heavens,  either  of  which  fpaces  contains  120 
Degrees,  or  four  Signs.  Were  the  Eccentricity 
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of  its  Orbit  greater,  the  greater  (till  would  be  the 
difference  of  its  motion,  and  vice  verfd . 

A  BCD  E  FG  H1KLMA  is  a  circular  Orbit  for 
fhewing  the  equal  Motion  of  a  body  round  the 
Sun  S ,  describing  equal  Areas  ASBy  BSCy  &c.  in 
equal  times  with  thofe  of  the  Body  T in  its  elliptical 
Orbit  above-mentioned  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  circular  motion  deferibes  the  equal  Arcs 

i 

AB,  B  C,  &c.  in  the  fame  equal  times  that  the  ell  ip— 
tical  Motion  deferibes  the  unequal  Arcs  ab3bc,&c  c. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  two  Bodies  T  and  1  to  Start 
from  the  Points  a  and  A  at  the  fame  moment  of 
time,  and  each  having  gone  round  its  refpedive 
Orbit,  to  arrive  at  thefe  Points  again  at  the  fame 
inftant,  the  Body  T will  be  forwarder  in  its  Orbit 
than  the  Body  i  all  the  way  from  a  to  g,  and  from 
A  to  G ;  but  1  will  be  forwarder  than  A  through 
all  the  other  half  of  the  Orbit ;  and  the  difference 
is  equal  to  the  Equation  of  the'Body  Tin  its  Or¬ 
bit.  At  the  points  a.  A,  an dg,  G,  that  is,  in  the 
Perihelion  and  Aphelion,  they  will  be  equal ;  and 
then  the  Equation  vanifhes.  This  fhews  why  the 
Equation  of  a  body  moving  in  an  elliptic  Orbit,  is 
added  to  the  mean  or  fuppofed  circular  Motion 
from  the  Perihelion  to  the  Aphelion,  and  fub- 
traded  from  the  Aphelion  to  the  Perihelion,  in 
Bodies  moving  round  the  Sun,  or  from  the  Peri¬ 
gee  to  the  Apogee,  and  from  the  Apogee  to  the 
Perigee  in  the  Moon’s  Motion  round  the  Earth, 
according  to  the  Precepts  in  the  353d  Article ; 
only  we  are  to  confider,  that  when  Motion  is 
turned  into  Time,  it  reverfes  the  titles  in  the 
Table  of  The  Moon  s  elliptic  Equation. 

This  Morion  is  performed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  by  the  machine.  ABC  is  a  wooden  bar  (in 
the  box  containing  the  wheel-work)  above  which 
are  the  Wheels  Dand  E  ;  and  below  it  the  elliptic 
Plates  FF  and  GG-S  each  Plate  being  fixed  on  an 
Axis  in  one  of  its  Focpfes,  at  E  and  K 3  and  the 
Wheel  E  is  fixed  on  the  fame  Axis  with  the  Plate 
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F  F.  Thefe  Plates  have  Grooves  round  their 
edges  precifely  of  equal  diameters  to  one  another, 
and  in  thefe  Grooves  is  the  cat-gut  firing  gg9  gg 
eroding  between  the  Plates  at  h.  On  II  (the 
Axis  of  the  handle  or  winch  N  in  Fig.  4th),  is  an 
endlefs  ferew  in  Fig,  5,  working  in  the  Wheels 
D  and  F,  whole  numbers  of  teeth  being  equal, 
and  fhould  be  equal  to  the  number  of  lines  aS,  bS , 
cS\  &c.  in  Fig.  4,  they  turn  round  their  Axes  in 
equal  times  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Motion  of 
the  elliptic  Plates.  For,  the  Wheels  D  and  E 
having  equal  numbers  of  teeth,  the  Plate  F  E\ 
being  fixed  on  the  fame  Axis  with  the  Wheel  A, 
and  the  Plate  FA  turning  the  equally  big  Plate  GG 
by  a  cat-gut  firing  round  them  both,  they  mu  ft  all 
go  round  their  Axes  in  as  many  turns  of  the  han¬ 
dle  N  as  either  of  the  Wheels  has  teeth. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  end  h  of  the  elliptical 
Plate  F  F  being  farther  from  its  Axis  E  than  the 
oppofite  end  i  is,  muft  deferibe  a  Circle  fo  much 
the  larger  in  proportion  ;  and  muft  therefore  move 
through  fo  much  more  fpace  in  the  fame  time;  and 
for  that  reafon  the  end/6  moves  fo  much  fafter  than 
the  end  iy  although  it  goes  no  fooner  round  the 
Center  E.  But  then,  the  quick  moving  end  h  of 
the  Plate  FF  leads  about  the  fhort  end  h  K  of  the 
Plate  G  G  with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  the  flow 
moving  end  i  of  the  Plate  FF  coming  half  round, 
as  to  By  muft  then  lead  the  long  end  k  of  the  Plate 
GG  as  (lowly  about:  So  that  the  elliptical  Plate 
FF  and  its  Axis  E  move  uniformly  and  equally 
quick  in  every  part  of  its  revolution  *,  but  the 
elliptical  Plate  GG,  together  with  its  Axis  K,  muft 
move  very  unequally  in  different  parts  of  its  revo¬ 
lution  :  the  difference  being  always  inverfely  as  the 
diftance  of  any  points  of  the  Circumference  of  G  G 
from  its  Axis  at  K,  or  in  other  words,  to  in- 
ftance  in  two  points,  if  the  diftance  K  k  be  four, 
five,  or  fix  times  as  great  as  the  diftance  K  h,  the 
Point  h  will  move  in  that  pofition  four,  five,  or  fix 
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times  as  fad  a.s  the  point  k  does :  when  the  Plate 
G G  has  gone  half  round  :  and  fo  on  for  any  other 
Eccentricity  or  Difference  of  the  Diftances  K k  and 
K  h.  The  tooth  i  on  the  Plate  FF  falls  in  between 
the  two  teeth  at  k  on  the  Plate  GG,  by  which 
means  the  revolution  of  the  latter  is  fo  adj tided  to 
that  of  the  former*  that  they  can  never  vary  from 
one  another. 

On  the  top  of  the  Axis  of  the  equally  moving 
Wheel  D,  in  Fig.  5th,  is  the  Sun  S  in  Fig.  4th; 
which  Sun,  by  the  Wire  Z  fixed  to  it,  carries  the 
Ball  1  round  the  Circle  AB  CD ,  &c.  with  an  equa¬ 
ble  Motion,  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters : 
and  on  the  top  of  the  Axis  K  of  the  unequally 
moving  Ellipfis  G  G,  in  Fig.  5th,  is  the  Sun  S  in 
Fig.  4th*  carrying  the  Ball  T  unequally  round  in 
the  elliptical  Groove  abed ,  &c.  iV.  B .  This 
elliptical  Groove  mud  be  precifdy  equal  and  fimi- 
lar  to  the  verge  of  the  Plate  G  G,  which  is  a]fo» 
equal  to  that  of  F F. 

In  this  manner  Machines  may  be  made  to  fiievv 
the  true  Motion  of  the  Moon  about  the  Earth,  or 
of  any  Planet  about  the  Sun  ;  by  making  the  ellip¬ 
tical  Plates  of  the  fame  Eccentricities,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Radius,  as  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  are 
whofe  Motions  they  reprefent;  and  fo,  their  dif¬ 
ferent  liquations*  in  different  parts  of  their  Orbits, 
may  be  made  plain  to  the  fight  :  and  clearer  ideas 
of  thele  Motions  and  Equations  will  be  acquired  in 
half  an  hour,  than  could  be  gained  from  reading 
half  a  day  about  them. 

401.  The  Improved  Celestial  Globe.  On  The  tm- 
the  North  Pole  of  the  Axis,  above  the  Hour-Circle,  Fi1r°^df^' 
is  fixed  an  Arch  MKH of  234  Degrees  ;  and  at  globe. 
the  end  A  is  fixed  an  upright  pin  II G,  which 
Hands  diredtly  over  the  North  Pole  of  the  b’cliptic, 
and  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  lurface  of  the 
Globe.  On  this  pin  are  two  moveable  Collets  at  PL^TE 
D  and  //,  to  which  are  fixed  the  quadrantal  Wires  Fig.m, 
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Wand  O,  having  two  little  Balls  on  theirendsfor  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  as  in  the  Figure.  The  Collet  D  is 
fixed  to  the  circular  Plate  F>  on  which  the  29^ 
days  of  the  Moon's  age  are  engraven,  beginning 
juft  under  the  Sun's  Wire  N:  and  as  this  Wire  is 
moved  round  the  Globe,  the  Plate  F  turns  round 
with  it.  Thefe  Wires  are  eafily  turned,  if  the 
ferew  G  be  Oackened ;  and  when  they  are  fet  to 
their  proper  places,  the  lcrew  ferves  to  fix  them 
there*,  fo  that  when  the  Globe  is  turned,  the  Wires 
with  the  Sun  and  Moon  may  go  round  with  it; 
and  thefe  two  little  Balls  rife  and  fet  at  the  fame 
times,  and  on  the  fame  points  of  the  Horizon, 
for  the  day  to  which  they  are  redlified,  as  the  Sun 
and  Moon  do  in  the  Heavens. 

Becaufe  the  Moon  keeps  not  her  courfe  in  the 
Ecliptic  (as  the  Sun  appears  to  do),  but  has  a  De¬ 
clination  of  54  Degrees,  on  each  fide,  from  it  in 
every  Lunation,  §317,  her  Ball  may  be  ferewed 
as  many  degrees  to  either  fide  of  the  Ecliptic  as 
her  Latitude,  or  Declination  from  the  Ecliptic, 
amounts  to,  at  any  given  time  :  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  S  is  a  fmall  piece  of  pafteboard,  of  which  the 
curved  edge  at  S  is  to  be  fet  upon  the  Globe,  at 
right  Angles  to  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  dark  line  over 
S  to  {land  upright  upon  it.  From  this  line,  on 
the  convex  edge,  are  drawn  the  5'-  Degrees  of  the 
Moon's  Latitude  on  both  fides  of  the  Ecliptic; 
and  when  this  piece  is  fet  upright  on  the  Globe, 
its  graduated  edge  reaches  to  the  Moon  on  the 
Wire  O,  by  which  means  fhe  is  eafily  adj ufted  to 
her  Latitude  found  by  an  Ephemeris. 

The  Elorizon  is  fupported  by  two  femicircular 
Arches,  becaufe  Pillars  would  ftop  the  progrds 
of  the  Balls,  when  they  go  below  the  Horizon  in 
an  oblique  fphere. 

To  rectify  this  Globe,  Elevate  the  Pole  to  the 
Latitude  of  the  Place;  then  bring  the  Sun's  place 
in  the  Ecliptic  for  the  given  day  to  the  brafs 
Meridian,  and  fet  the  Hour-Index  to  XII  at  noon, 
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that  is,  to  the  upper  XII  on  the  Hour-Circle, 
keeping  the  Globe  in  that  fituation  j  fiacken  the 
fcrew  Gy  and  fee  the  Sun  directly  over  his  place  on 
the  Meridian  ;  which  being  done,  fet  the  Moon’s 
Wire  under  the  number  that  expreffes  her  age  for 
that  day  on  the  Plate  F\  and  (lie  will  then  Hand  ' 
over  her  place  in  the  Ecliptic,  and  fhew  what  Con- 
ftellation  Hie  is  in.  Laftly,  fallen  the  fcrew  G,  and 
laying  the  curved  edge  of  the  pafteboard  S  over 
the  Ecliptic,  below  the  Moon,  adjuft  the  Moon  to  * 
her  Latitude  over  the  graduated  edge  of  the  pafte¬ 
board  ;  and  the  Globe  will  be  rectified. 

Having  thus  rectified  the  Globe,  turn  it  round,  it*  ufe. 
and  obferve  on  what  points  of  the  Horizon  the 
Sun  and  Moon  Balls  rife  and  fet,  for  thefe  agree 
with  the  points  of  the  Compafs  on  which  the  Sun 
and  Moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  Heavens  on  the  given 
day:  and  the  Elour-Index  Ihews  the  times  of 
xheir  riling  and  letting  ;  and  likewife  the  time  of 
the  Moon’s  pafting  over  the  Meridian. 

This  fnnple  Apparatus  Ihews  all  the  varieties 
that  can  happen  in  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  ;  and  makes  the  forementioned 
Phenomena  of  the  ITarveft-Moon  (Chap,  xvi.) 
plain  to  the  eye.  It  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  reading 
Leflures  on  the  Globes,  becaufe  a  large  company 
can  fee  this  Sun  and  Moon  go  round  rifing  above 
and  fettino;  below  the  Horizon  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year ,  and  making 
their  appulfes  to  different  fixed  Stars.  But  in  the 
ufual  way,  where  there  is  only  the  places  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  in  the  Ecliptic  to  keep  the  eye 
upon,  they  are  eafily  loft  fight  of,  unlefs  they  be 
covered  with  patches. 

402.  The  Planetary  Globes.  In  this  Ma-  ThePtA- 
chine,  T  is  a  terreftrial  Globe  fixed  on  its  Axis  gIIbL* 
Handing  upright  on  the  Pedeftal  CDE ,  on  which  jT'  L 
is  an  Hour-Circle,  having  its  Index  fixed  on  the 
Axis,  which  turns  fomewhat tightly  in  the  Pedeftal 
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fo  that  the  Globe  may  not  be  liable  to  fhake;  to 
prevent  which,  the  Pedeftal  is  about  two  Inches 
thick,  and  the  .Axis  goes  quite  through  it,  bearing 
on  a  ihoulder.  The  Globe  is  hung  in  a  graduated 
brazen  Meridian,  much  in  the  ufual  way;  and  the 
thin  Plate  N ,  NE,  E  is  a  moveable  Horizon,  gra¬ 
duated  round  the  outer  edge,  for  fhewing  the  Bear¬ 
ings  and  Amplitudes  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Pla¬ 
ners.  The  brazen  Meridian  is  grooved  round  the 
outer  edge ;  and  in  this  Groove  is  a  (lender  femi- 
circleof  brafs,  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  to  the 
Horizon  in  its  North  and  South  Points :  this  femi- 
circle  Hides  in  the  Groove  as  the  Horizon  is  moved 
in  redtifying  it  for  different  Latitudes.  To  the 
middle  of  the  femi-circle  is  fixed  a  Pin,  which  al¬ 
ways  keeps  in  the  Zenith  of  the  Horizon,  and  on 
this  Pin,  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  q  turns ;  the 
lower  end  of  which,  in  all  pofitions,  touches  the 
Horizon  as  it  is  moved  round  the  fame.  This 
Quadrant  is  divided  into  90  Degrees  from  the  Ho¬ 
rizon  to  the  Zenithal  Pin  on  which  it  is  turned,  at 
90.  The  great  flat  Circle  or  Plate  AB  is  the  Eclip¬ 
tic,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  the  Signs  and  De¬ 
grees  are  laid  down;  and  every  fifth  Degree  is 
drawn  through  the  reft  of  the  furface  ofithis  Plate 
towards  its  Center.  On  this  Plate  are  feven 
Grooves  to  which  feven  little  Balls  are  adjufted  by 
Hiding  W ires,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  moved  in  the 
Grooves,  without  danger  of  Parting  out  of  them. 
The  Ball  next  the  terreftrial  Globe  is  the  Moon, 
the  next  without  it  is  Mercury,  the  next  Venus, 
the  next  the  Sun,  then  Mars,  then  Jupiter,  and 
I  aft  ly  Saturn;  and  in  order  to  know  them,  they 
are  feperately ftampt  withthefollowingCharadbers; 

k.  This  Plate  orEcliptic  is 
fuppor ted  by  four  ftrong  Wir^es,  having  their  lower 
ends  fixed  into  the  Pedeftal,  at  C,  D,  and  E,  the 
fourth  being  hid  by  the  Globe.  The  Ecliptic  is 
inclined  23  ±  Degrees  to  the  Pedeftal.,  and  is  there¬ 
in  fore 
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fore  properly  inclined  to  the  Axis  of  the  Globe 
which  (lands  upright  on  the  Pedeftal. 

To  rehlifythis  Machine .  Set  the  Sun,  and  all  the 
Planetary  Balls,  to  their  geocentric  places  in  the 
Ecliptic  for  any  given  time,  by  an  Ephemeris ; 
then  fet  the  North  Point  of  the  Horizon  to  the 
Latitude  of  your  place  on  the  brazen  Meridian, 
and  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  to  the  South  Point 
of  the  Horizon  ;  which  done,  turn  the  Globe  with 
its  Furniture  till  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude  comes 
right  againft  the  Sun,  viz.  to  his  place  in  the  Eclip¬ 
tic  ;  and  keeping  it  there,  fet  the  Hour-Index  to 
the  XII  next  the  letter  C  and  the  Machine  will 
be  rectified,  not  only  for  the  following  Problems, 
but  for  feveral  others,  which  the  Artifl  may  eafily 
find  out.  - 

PROBLEM  I. 

x  .  I* 

To  find  the  Amplitudes ,  Meridian  Altitudes ,  and 
times  of  rifing ,  culminating ,  and  Jetting ,  of  the 
Sun ,  Moon>  and  Planets . 

Turn  the  Globe  round  eaflward,  or  according  itsufe. 
to  the  order  of  the  Signs ;  and  when  the  eaflern 
edge  of  the  Horizon  comes  right  againft  the  Sun, 

Moon,  or  any  Planet,  the  Hour-Index  will  fhew 
the  time  of  its  rifing  ;  and  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Eclipticwillcut  its  rifing  Amplitudein  the  Hori¬ 
zon.  Turnon,  and  when  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude 
comes  right  againft  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  any  Planet, 
the  Ecliptic  will  cut  their  Meridian  Altitudes  on 
the  Quadrant,  and  the  Hour-Index  will  fhew  the 
times  of  their  coming  to  the  Meridian.  Continue 
turning,  and  when  the  Weftern  edge  of  the  Horizon 
comes  right  againft  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  any  Planet, 
their  fetting  Amplitudes  will  be  cut  on  the  Horizon 
by  the  Ecliptic;  and  the  times  of  their  fetting  will 
be  (hewn  by  the  Index  on  the  Flour-Circle. 
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PROBLEM  II. 

To  find  the  Altitude  and  Azimuth  of  the  Sun ,  Moon , 
and  Planets,  at  any  time  of  their  being  above  the 
Horizon . 

Turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  comes  to  the 
given  time  in  the  Hour-Circle  ;  then  keep  the 
Globe  fteady,  and  moving  the  Quadrant  of  Alti¬ 
tude  to  each  Planet  refpedtively,  the  edge  of  the 
Ecliptic  will  cut  the  Planet’s  mean  Altitudeon  the 
Quadrant,  and  the  Quadrant  will  cut  the  Planet’s 
Azimuth,  or  Point  of  bearing  on  the  Horizon* 

.  PROBLEM  III. 

The  Sun's  Altitude  being  given  at  any  time  either  be- 
fore  or  after  Noon to  find  the  Hour  of  the  Day , 
and  the  Variation  of  the  Compafis ,  in  any  known 
Latitude . 

With  one  hand  hold  the  edge  of  the  Quadrant 
right  againft  the  Sun  ;  and,  with  the  other  hand, 
turn  the  Globe  we  ft  ward,  if  it  be  in  the  forenoon, 
or  eaftward  if  it  be  in  the  afternoon,  until  the 
Sun’s  place  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  Ecliptic  cuts 
the  Quadrant  in  the  Sun’s  obferved  Altitude ;  and 
then  the  Hour-Index  will  point  out  the  time  of 
the  day,  and  the  Quadrant  will  cut  the  true  Azi¬ 
muth,  or  Bearing  of  the  Sun  for  that  time  :  the 
difference  between  which,  and  the  Bearing  fhewn 
by  the  Azimuth  Compals,  is  the  Variation  of 
the  CompaL  in  that  place  of  the  Earth. 

403.  The  Trajectorium  Lunare.  This  Ma¬ 
chine  is  for  delineating  the  Paths  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon,  fhewing  what  fort  of  Curves  they  make  in 
the  ethereal  regions,  and  was  juft  mentioned  in 

the 
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the  a 66 th  Article.  S  is  the  Sun,  and  E  the  Earth, 
whole  Centers  are  81  Inches  diftant  from  each 
other*,  every  Inch  anlwering  to  a  Million  of  Miles, 
§  47.  M  is  the  Moon,  whole  Center  is  TVo  parts 
of  an  Inch  from  the  Earth’s  in  this  Machine,  this 
being  in  juft  proportion  to  the  Moon’s  diftance 
from  the  Earth,  §  52.  A  A  is  a  Bar  of  Wood,  to 
be  moved  by  hand  round  the  Axisg,  which  is  fixed 
in  the  Wheel  Y.  The  Circumference  of  this 
Wheel  is  to  the  Circumference  of  the  fmall  Wheel 
L  (below  the  other  end  of  the  Bar)  as  3 6 5  J  days 
is  to  29!;  or  as  a  Year  is  to  a  Lunation.  The 
Wheels  are  grooved  round  their  edges,  and  in  the 
Grooves  is  the  cat-gut  firing  G  G  eroding  between 
the  Wheels  at  X .  On  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel  L 
is  the  Index  F-s  in  which  is  fixed  the  Moon’s  Axis 
M  for  carrying  her  round  the  Earth  E  (fixed  on 
the  Axis  of  the  Wheel  L)  in  the  time  that  the  In¬ 
dex  goes  round  a  Circle  of  29!  equal  parts,  which 
are  the  Days  of  the  Moon’s  age.  The  Wheel  Y 
has  the  Months  and  Days  of  the  year  all  round  its 
Limb;  and  in  the  Bar  A  A  is  fixed  the  Index  /, 
which  points  out  the  Days  of  the  Months  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  Days  of  the  Moon’s  age,  fhewn  by  the 
Index  F,  in  the  Circle  of  29!  equal  parts  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Bar.  On  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel 
L  is  put  the  piece  D,  below  the  Cock  C,  in  which 
this  Axis  turns  round  ;  and  in  D  are  put  the  Pen¬ 
cils  e  and  m,  dire&ly  under  the  Earth  E  and  Moon 
M\  fo  that/??  is  carried  round  e>  as  M is  round  E. 

Lay  the  Machine  on  an  even  floor,  preffing  gently 
on  the  Wheel  Y,  to  caufe  its  fpiked  feet  (of  which 
two  appear  at  P  and  P,  the  third  being  luppofed 
to.be  hid  from  fight  by  the  Wheel)  to  enter  a  little 
into  the  Floor,  to  fecure  the  Wheel  from  turning. 
Then  lay  a  paper  about  four  feet  long  under  the 
Pencils  e  and  m,  crofs-wife  to  the  Bar:  which  done, 
move  the  Bar  flowly  round  the  Axis  g  of  the  Wheel 
Y ,  and,  as  the  Earth  E  goes  round  the  Sun  S,  the 
Moon  M  will  go  round  the  Earth  with  a  duly  pro- 
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portioned  velocity;  and  the  fridion  Wheel  V/ 
running  on  the  floor,  will  keep  the  Bar  from 
bearing  too  heavily  on  the  Pencils  e  and  my  which 
will  delineate  the  Paths  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  as 
in  Fig,  2d,  already  defcribed  at  large,  §  266,  267. 
As  the  Index  /  points  out  the  Days  of  the  Months, 
the  Index  F  {hews  the  Moon’s  age  on  thefe  Days, 
in  the  Circle  of  29 \  equal  parts.  And  as  this  laft 
Index  points  to  the  different  days  in  its  Circle, 
the  like  numeral  Figures  may  be  let  to  thofe  parts 
of  the  curves  of  the  Earth’s  Path  and  Moon’s, 
where  the  Pencils  e  and  m  are  at  thofe  times  re- 
fpedively,  to  (hew  the  Places  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon.  If  the  Pencil  e  be  pufhed  a  very  little  off, 
as  if  from  the  Pencil  my  to  about  Ar  part  of  their 
diftance,  and  the  Pencil  m  pufhed  as  much  toward 
e  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  diftance  again,  though 
not  to  the  fame  points  of  [pace ;  then,  as  m  goes 
round  ey  e  will  go  as  it  were  round  the  Center  of 
Gravity  between  the  Earth  e  and  Moon  my  §  29S  : 
but  this  motion  will  not  fenflbly  alter  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth’s  Path  or  the  Moon’s, 

If  a  Pin,  as  py  be  put  through  the  Pencil  my 
with  its  head  toward  that  of  the  Pin  q  in  the  Pen¬ 
cil  ey  the  head  of  the  former  will  always  keep  to 
the  head  of  the  latter  as  m  goes  round  ey  and 
fhews  that  the  fame  fide  of  the  Moon  is  continu¬ 
ally  turned  to  the  Earth.  But  the  Pin  p9  which 
may  be  confidered  as  an  equatorial  Diameter  of  the 
Moon,  will  turn  quite  round  the  point  my  mak¬ 
ing  all  poffible  Angles  with  the  Line  of  its  Pro- 
grefs,  or  Line  of  the  Moon’s  Path.  This  is  an 
ocular  proof  of  the  Moon’s  turning  round  her  Axis. 

TheTiDE-  404.  The  Tide-Dial,  The  outfide  parts  of 
plate  tkk  Machine  confift  of,  1.  An  eight-fided  Box,  on  ' 
ix.  the  top  of  which  at  the  corners  is  fhewn  the  Phafes 
VlU  of  the  Moon  at  the  Odants,  Quarters,  and  Full. 
Within  thefe  is  a  Circle  of  29!  equal  parts,  which 
are  the  days  of  the  Moon’s  age  accounted  from  the 
Sun  atNew  Moon,  round  to  the  Sun  again.  Within 
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this  Circle  is  one  of  24  hours  divided  into  their  re- 
fpedtive  Halves  and  Quarters.  2.  A  moving  el¬ 
liptical  Plate,  painted  Blue,  to  reprefent  the  rifing 
of  the  Tides  under  and  oppofite  to  the  Moon; 
and  has  the  words,  High  Water ,  'Tide falling,  how 
Water ,  Tide  rifing,  marked  upon  it.  To  one  end 
of  this  Plate  is  fixed  the  Moon  M  by  the  Wire  W, 
and  goes  along  with  it.  3.  Above  this  elliptical 
Piate  is  a  round  one,  with  the  points  of  the  Com- 
pafs  upon  it,  and  alfothe  names  ofabove  200  places 
in  the  large  Machine  (but  only  32  in  the  Figure* 
to  avoid  confufion)  fet  over  thofe  Points  on  which 
the  Moon  bears  when  fhe  raifes  the  Tides  to  the 
greateft  heights  at  thefe  Places  twice  in  every  lunar 
day  :  and  to  the  North  and  South  Points  of  this 
Plate  are  fixed  two  Indexes,  I  and  K,  which  fhevv  the 
times  of  High  Water,  in  the  Hour-Circle,  at  all 
thefe  places.  4.  Below  the  elliptical  Plate  are  four 
fmall  Plates,  two  of  which  proje&out  from  below 
its  ends  at  New  and  Full  Moon ;  and  fo,  by  length¬ 
ening  the  Ellipfe,  fhew  the  Spring  Tides,  which 
are  then  raifed  to  the  greateft  heights  by  the  united 
attractions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  §  302.  The  itsufc. 
other  two  of  thefe  fmall  Plates  appear  at  low  water 
when  the  Moon  is  in  her  Quadratures,  or  at  the 
Tides  of  the  elliptical  Plate, to  fhewtheNeap-Tides ; 
the  Sun  and  Moon  then  adting  crofs-wife  to  each 
other.  When  any  twoof  thefe  fmall  Plates  appear* 
the  other  two  are  hid  ;  and  when  the  Moon  is  in 
her  Odlants,  they  all  difappear,  there  being  neither 
Spring  nor  Neap-Tides  at  thofe  times.  With  in 
the  Box  are  a  few  Wheels  for  performing  thefe 
Motions  by  the  Handle  or  Winch  H. 

Turn  the  Handle  until  the  Moon  M  comes  to 
any  given  day  of  her  age  in  the  Circle  of  294.  equal 
parts,  and  the  Moon’s  Wire  TV  will  cut  the  time 
of  her  corning  to  the  Meridian  on  that  day,  in  the 
Hour-Circle  j  the  XII  under  the  Sun  being  Mid¬ 
day,  and  the  oppofite XII  Midnight;  then  looking 
for  the  name  of  any  given  place  on  the  round  Plate 
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(which  makes  29I  rotations  while  the  Moon  M 
makes  only  one  revolution  from  the  Sun  to  the 
Sun  again)  turn  the  Handle  till  that  place  comes 
to  the  word  High  Water  under  the  Moon,  and  the 
Index  which  falls  among  the  Forenoon  Hours  will 
fhew  the  time  of  High  W ater  at  that  place  in  the 
Forenoon  of  the  given  day  :  then  turn  the  Plate 
half  round,  till  the  fame  place  comes  to  the  oppo- 
fite  High  Water  Mark,  and  the  Index  will  (hew 
the  time  of  High  Water  in  the  Afternoon  at  that 
place.  And  thus,  as  all  the  different  places  come 
fuceeffively  under  and  oppofite  to  the  Moon,  the 
Indexes  (hew  the  times  of  High  Water  at  them  in 
both  parts  of  the  day  :  and  when  the  fame  places 
come  to  the  How  Water  Marks,  the  Indexes  fhew 
the  times  of  How  Water.  For  about  three  days 
before  and  after  the  times  of  New  and  Full  Moon, 
the  two  fmal]  Plates  come  out  a  little  way  from 
below  the  High  Water  Marks  on  the  elliptical 
Plate,  to  (hew  that  the  Tides  rife  Fill  higher  about 
thefe  times  :  and  about  the  Quarters,  the  other 
two  Plates  come  out  a  little  from  under  the  How 
W ater  Marks  toward  the  Sun  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  (hewing  that  the  Tides  of  Flood  rife  not  then 
lb  high,  nor  do  the  Tides  of  Ebb  fall  fo  low,  as 
at  other  times. 

By  pulling  the  Handle  a  little  way  outward,  it 
is  difengaged  from  the  Wheel-work,  and  then  the 
upper  Plate  may  be  turned  round  quickly  by  hand, 
fo  as  the  Moon  may  be  brought  to  any  given  day 
of  her  age  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  :  and  by 
pufhing  in  the  Handle,  intakes  hold  of  the  Wheel- 
work  again. 

Side- e  °n  dB*  the  Axis  of  the  Handle  IF  is  an  endlefs 
feibed.  Screw  Cy  which  turns  the  wheel  FEB  of  24  teeth 
round  in  24  revolutions  of  the  Handle  :  this  Wheel 
turns  another,  OAT,  of  43  teeth,  and  on  its  Axis 
plate  is  the  Pinion  P  j^of  four  leaves,  which  turns  the 
Fig? yin.  Wheel  LK1  of  59  teeth  round  in  294  turnings  or 
rotations  of  the  Wheel  FED ,  or  in  708  revolu¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  the  Handle,  which  is  the  number  of  Hours 
in  a  fynodical  revolution  of  the  Moon.  The  round 
Plate  with  the  names  of  Places  upon  it  is  fixed  on 
the  Axis  of  the  Wheel  FED ;  and  the  Elliptical 
or  Tide-Plate  with  the  Moon  fixed  to  it  is  upon 
the  Axis  of  the  Wheel  L  K I ;  confequently,  the 
former  makes  29C  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the 
latter  makes  one.  The  whole  Wheel  FED , 
with  the  endlefs  Screw  C,  and  dotted  part  of  the 
Axis  of  the  Handle  A  B,  together  with  the  dotted 
part  of  the  Wheel  0  N  G,  lie  hid  below  the  large 
Wheel  LKL 

Fig.  IXth  reprefents  the  under  fide  of  the  El¬ 
liptical  or  Tide-Plate  abed,  with  the  four  fmall 
Plates  A  BCD,  EFGH ,  I  ELM,  NOPQ  upon 
it:  each  of  which  has  two  flits,  as  FT,  SS,  RR, 
UU,  Aiding  on  two  Pins,  as  nn,  fixed  in  the  El¬ 
liptical  Plate.  In  the  four  fmall  Plates  are  fixed 
four  Pins,  at  W,  X ,  T,  and  Z;  all  of  which  work 
in  an  Elliptic  Groove  0000  on  the  cover  of  the 
Box  below  the  Elliptical  Plate  5  the  longed  Axis 
of  this  Groove  being  in  a  right  line  with  the  Sun 
and  Full  Moon.  Confequently,  when  the  Moon 
is  in  Conjundlion  or  Oppofition,  the  Pins  IV and 
X  thrud  out  the  Plates  A  BCD  and  IKLM  a 
little  beyond  the  ends  of  the  Elliptical  Plate  at  d 
and  b,  to  /and  e ;  while  the  Pins  T  and  Z  draw 
in  the  Plates  EFGH  and  NOP  quite  under  the 
Elliptic  Plate  to  g  and  h.  But,  when  the  Moon 
comes  to  her  fird  or  third  Quarter,  the  Elliptic 
Plate  lies  acrofs  the  fixed  Elliptic  Groove  in  which 
thePins  work;  and  therefore  the  end  Plates  ABCD 
and  IK  LAP  are  drawn  in  below  the  great  Plate, 
and  the  other  two  Plates  EFGH  and  NOPQ  are 
thrud  out  beyond  it  to  a  and  c .  When  the  Moon 
is  in  her  Octants,  the  Pins  V,  X,  T,  Z  are  in  the 
parts  v,  0,  0,  0  of  the  Elliptic  Groove,  which  parts 
are  at  a  mean  between  the  greated  and  lead  dif- 
tances  from  the  Center  q,  and  then  all  the  four 
fmall  Plates  difappear,  being  hid  by  the  great  one. 

405.  The 
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405.  The  Ecl  1  psareont.  This  piece  of  Me¬ 
ehan  iim  exhibits  the  Time,  Quantity,  Duration, 
and  Progrefs  of  folar  Eclipfes,  at  all  parts  of  the 
Earth. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  Machine  are,  1.  A 
terreftial  Globe  A  turned  round  its  Axis  B  by  the 
Handle  or  Winch  M\  the  Axis  B  inclines  231- 
Degrees,  and  has  an  Index  which  goes  round  the 
Hour-Circle  D  in  each  rotation  of  the  Globe.  2. 
A  circular  Plate  E}  on  the  Limb  of  which  the 
Months  and  Days  of  the  year  are  inferred.  This 
Plate  fupports  the  Globe,  and  gives  its  Axis  the 
lame  pofition  to  the  Sun,  or  to  a  Candle  properly 
placed,  that  the  Earth’s  Axis  has  to  the  Sun  upon 
any  day  of  the  year,  §  338,  by  turning  the  Plate 
til!  the  given  Day  of  the  Month  comes  to  the  fixed 
Pointer,  or  Annual  Index  G.  3.  A  crooked  Wire 
F,  which  points  toward  the  middle  of  the  Earth’s 
enlightened  Difc  at  all  times,  and-  fhews  to  what 
place  of  the  Earth  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  any  given 
time.  4.  A  Penumbra,  or  thin  circular  Plate  of 
brafs  I  divided  into  12  Digits  by  12  concentric 
Circles,  which  reprefent  a  Sedion  of  the  Moon’s 
Penumbra,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
Globe^  fo  that  the  fhadow  of  this  Plate,  formed 
by  the  Sun,  or  a  Candle  placed  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance,  with  its  rays  tranlmitted  through  a  convex 
Lens  to  make  them  fall  parallel  on  the  Globe, 
covers  exadlv  all  thofe  places  upon  it  that  the 
Moon’s  Shadow  and  Penumbra  do  on  the  Earth: 
fo  that  the  Phenomena  of  any  folar  Eclipfe  may  be 
fhewn  by  this  Machine  with  Candle-light  almoftas 
well  as  by  the  light  of  the  Sun.  5.  An  upright 
frame  HHHH ,  on  the  Sides  of  which  are  Scales 
of  the  Moon’s  Latitude  or  Declination  from  the 
Ecliptic.  To  theie  Scales  are  fitted  two  Sliders  K 
and  Ky  with  Indexes  for  adjufling  the  Penumbra’s 
Center  to  the  Moon’s  Latitude,  as  it  is  North  or 
South  Afcending  or  Defcending.  6.  A  Solar  II o- 
•rizon  C,  dividing  the  enlightened  liemifphere  of 
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the  Globe  from  that  which  is  in  the  dark  at  any 
given  time,  and  (hewing  at  what  places  the  ge¬ 
neral  Eclipfe  begins  and  ends  with  the  rifing  or 
letting  Sun.  7.  A  handle  M>  which  turns  the 
Globe  round  its  Axis  by  wheel-work,  and  at  the 
fame  time  moves  the  Penumbra  acrofs  the  frame 
by  threads  over  the  Pulleys  L ,  L,  L ,  with  a  velo¬ 
city  duly  proportioned  to  that  of  the  Moon’s  (ha- 
dow  over  the  Earth,  as  the  Earth  turns  on  its  Axis. 

And  as  the  Moon’s  Motion  is  quicker  or  (lower, 
accordingto  her  differentdiftancesfrom  theEarth, 
the  Penumbral  Motion  is  eafily  regulated  in  the 
Machine  by  changing  one  of  the  Pulleys. 

To  retlify  the  Machine  for  ufe .  The  true  time  of  To  realty 
New  Moon  and  her  Latitude  being  known  by  the  1C* 
foregoing  Precepts,  §  353,  et  feq«  if  her  Latitude 
exceeds  the  number  of  minutes  or  divifions  on  the 
Scales  (which  are  on  the  fide  of  the  frame  hid  from 
view  in  the  figure  of  the  Machine)  there  can  be 
no  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  at  that  conjunction 3  but  if 
it  does  not,  the  Sun  will  be  eclipfed  to  fome  places 
of  the  Earth;  and,  to  fhew  the  times  and  various 
appearances  of  the  Eclipfe  at  thofe  places,  proceed 
in  order  as  follows. 

To  rectify  the  Machine  for  performing  by  the  light 
cf  the  Sun.  1.  Move  the  Sliders  KK  tlW  their  In¬ 
dexes  point  to  the  Moon’s  Latitude  on  the  Scales, 
as  it  is  North  or  South  Alcendingor  Defcending, 
at  that  time.  2.  Turn  the  Month-Plate  E  till  the 
day  of  the  given  New  Moon  comes  to  the  Annual 
Index  G.  3.  Unfcrew  the  Collar  N  a  little  on  the 
Axis  of  theHandle,  to  loofenthe  contiguousfocket 
on  which  the  threads  that  move  the  Penumbra  are 
wound;  and  fet  the  Penumbra  by  hand  till  its 
Center  comes  to  the  perpendicular  thread  in  the 
middle  of  the  frame;  which  thread  reprefents  the 
Axis  of  the  Ecliptic.  4.  Turn  the  Handle  till  the  / 
Meridian  of  London  on  the  Globe  comes  juft  under 
the  point  of  the  crooked  Wire  A;  then  flop,  and 
turn  the  Hour  Circle  D  by  Eland  till  XU  at  Noon 
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comes  to  its  Index,  and  fet  the  Penumbra’s  middle 
to  the  thread.  5.  Turn  the  Handle  till  the  Hour- 
Index  points  to  the  time  of  New  Moon  in  the  Circle 
D  ;  and  holding  it  there,  fcrew  fall  the  Collar  Ah 
Laftly,  elevate  the  Machine  till  the  Sun  fhines 
through  the  Sight-Holes  in  theirnall  upright  Plates 
O,  0  on  the  Pedeftal  ;  and  the  whole  Machine 
will  be  redtified. 

To  verify  the  Machine  for  foewing  by  Candle-light. 
Proceed  in  every  reipecl  as  above,  except  in  that 
part  of  the  laft  paragraph  where  the  Sun  is  men¬ 
tioned;  inftead  of  which  place  a  Candle  before  the 
Machine,  about  four  yards  from  it,  loas  the  fhadow 
of  interfedlion  of  the  crofs  threads  in  the  middle 
of  the  frame  may  fall  precifely  on  that  part  of  the 
Globe  to  which  the  crooked  wire  F  points :  then, 
with  a  pair  of  compares,  take  the  dikance  be¬ 
tween  the  Penumbra’s  Center  and  interfedlion  of 
the  threads  ;  and  equal  tothat  diftance  fet  the  Can¬ 
dle  higher  or  lower,  as  the  Penumbra’s  Center  is 
above  or  below  the  faid  interfedlion.  Laftly,  place 
a  large  convex  Lens  between  the  Machine  and 
Candle,  fo  as  the  Candle  may  be  in  the  Focus  of 
the  Lens,  and  then  the  Rays  will  fail  parallel,  and 
call  a  ftrong  light  on  the  Globe. 

Thefe  things  being  done  (and  they  may  be  done 
fooner  than  they  can  be  expreffed)  turn  the  Handle 
backward,  until  the  Penumbra  aim  ok  touches 
the  fide  HF  of  the  frame  ;  then  turning  gradually 
forward,  obferve  the  following  Phenomena.  Ie 
Wheretheeafternedgeofthe  fhadowofthe  Penum- 
bral  Plate  /firft  touches  the  Globe  at  the  folar  Ho¬ 
rizon,  thole  who  inhabit  the  correfponding  part  of 
the  Earth  fee  the  Eclipfe  begin  on  the  uppermoft 
edge  of  the  Sun,  juft  at  the  time  of  its  rifing.  2. 
In  that  place  where  the  Penumbra’s  Center  firft 
touches  the  Globe,  the  inhabitants  have  the  Sun 
rifing  upon  them  centrally  eclipfed.  3,  When 
the  whole  Penumbra  juft  falls  upon  the  Globe, 
its  weftern  edge  at  the  folar  Horizon  touches 
and  leaves  the  place  where  the  Eclipfe  ends 
8  at 
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at  Sun-rife  on  the  lowermoft:  edge*  Continue 
turning;  and  4.  The  crofs  lines  in  the  Center 
of  the  Penumbra  will  go  over  all  thofe  places  on 
the  Globe  where  the  Sun  is  centrally  eciipfed. 
5.  When  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  lb  ado  w  touches 
any  place  of  the  Globe,  the  Eclipfe  begins  there  ; 
when  the  verticle  line  in  the  Penumbra  comes  to 
any  place,  then  is  the  greateft  obfeuration  at  that 
place  ;  and  when  the  weftern  edge  of  the  Penum¬ 
bra  leaves  the  place,  the  Eclipfe  ends  there;  the 
times  of  all  which  are  (hewn  on  the  Flour-Circle ; 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  Shadows 
of  the  concentric  penumbral  Circles  fhew  the 
numbers  of  Digits  eciipfed  at  all  the  intermediate 
times.  6.  When  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  Penum¬ 
bra  leaves  the  Globe  at  the  lolar  Horizon  the 
inhabitants  fee  the  Sun  beginning  to  be  eciipfed 
on  his  lowermoft  edge  at  its  fetting.  7,  Where  the 
Penumbra’s  Center  leaves  the  Globe,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fee  the  Sun  fee  centrally  eciipfed.  And 
laftly,  where  the  Penumbra  is  wholly  departing 
from  the  Globe,  the  inhabitants  fee  the  Eclipfe 
ending  on  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  Sun’s  edge, 
at  the  time  of  its  dilappearing  in  the  Horizon. 


N.  B.  If  any  given  day  of  the  year  on  the  Plate 
E  be  let  to  the  Annual  Index  G,  and  the  Handle 
turned  till  the  Meridian  of  any  place  comes  under 
the  point  of  the  crooked  Wire,  and  then  the  Hour- 
Circle  D  let  by  the  hand  till  XII  comes  to  its  In¬ 
dex  ;  in  turning  the  Globe  round  by  the  Handle, 
when  the  faid  place  touches  the  eaftern  edge  of 
the  Hoop  or  folar  Elorizon  C,  the  Index  fhews  the 
time  of  Sun-fetting  at  that  place;  and  when  the 
place  is  juft  coming  out  from  below  the  other  edge 
of  the  Eloop  Cy  the  Index  (news  the  time  when 
the  evening  Twilight  ends  to  it.  When  the  place 
has  gone  through  tiie  dark  party/,  and  comes  about 
fo  as  to  touch  under  the  back  of  the  Hoop  C,  on 
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the  other  fide,  the  Index  fhews  the  time  when  the 
Morning  Twilight  begins;  and  when  the  fame 
place  is  juft  coming  out  from  below  the  edge  of 
the  Hoop  next  the  frame,  the  Index  points  out 
the  time  of  Sun-rifing.  And  thus,  the  times  of 
Sun-rifing  and  fetting  are  fhewn  at  all  places  in 
one  rotation  of  the  Globe,  for  any  given  day  of 
the  year:  and  the  point  of  the  crooked  Wire  F 
fhews  all  the  places  over  which  the  Sun  pafles  ver¬ 
tically  on  that  day. 
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PLAIN  METHOD 

OF  FINDING  THE 

DISTANCES  of  all  the  PLANETS 

from  the  SUN, 

B  Y  T  H  E 

TRANSIT  of  VENUS  over  the  SUN’s  DISC, 

in  the  Year  1761, 

TO  WHICH  IS  SUBJOINED, 

An  Account  of  Mr.  HORROX’s  Obfervations 

of  the  Transit  of  Venus  in  the  Year  1639. 

* 

AND  ALSO, 

Of  the  DISTANCES  of  all  the  PLANETS  from  the  SUN, 
as  deduced  from  Observations  of  the  Transit 

in  the  Year  1761. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Concerning  Tar  allaxes ,  and  their  Ufe  in  general* 

i.  rip  HE  *  approaching  Tranfit  of  Venus 
over  the  Sun  has  juftly  engaged  the 
attention  of  Aftronomers,  as  it  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  feldom  feen,  and  as  the  parallaxes  of  the 
Sun  and  Planets,  and  their  distances  from  one 
another,  may  be  found  with  greater  accuracy  by 
it,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  known. 

2.  The  parallax  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  any  pla¬ 
ner,  is  the  diftance  between  its  true  and  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens.  The  true  place  of  any  celef- 
tial  objedt,  referred  to  the  ftarry  heaven,  is  that  in 
which  it  would  appear  if  feen  from  the  center  of 
the  Earth  ;  the  apparent  place  is  that  in  which  it 
appears  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  furface. 

To  explain  this,  let  ABDH  be  the  Earth 
(Fig.  I.  of  Plate  XIV.),  Cits  center,  M the  Moon,* 
and  ZXR  an  arc  of  the  ftarry  heaven.  To  an  ob- 
ferver  at  C  (fuppofing  the  Earth  to  be  tranfparent) 
the  Moon  JVL  will  appear  at  £7,  which  is  her  true 
place  referred  to  the  ftarry  firmament :  but  at  the 

*  The  whole  of  this  Diflertation  was  publifhed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1761,  before  the  Time  of  the  Tranfit,  ex¬ 
cept  the  yth  and  8th  Articles,  which  are  added  fmce  that  time. 
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fame  infiant,  to  an  obferver  at  A  fhe  will  appear  at 
u,  below  her  true  place  among  the  liars. — The 
angle  AMC  is  called  the  Moon’s  parallax,  and 
is  equal  to  the  oppofite  angle  U Mu,  whofe  mea- 
lure  is  the  celeltial  arc  U u*— The  whole  earth  is 
but  a  point  if  compared  with  its  diilance  from  the 
fixed  liars,  and  therefore  we  confider  the  fiars  as 
having  no  parallax  at  all. 

3.  The  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  horizon,  the 
greater  is  its  parallax  ;  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  ze¬ 
nith,  the  lefs.  In  the  horizon  it  is  greateft  of  all  $ 
in  the  zenith  it  is  nothing. — -Thus  let  ALt  be  the 
fenfible  horizon  of  an  obferver  at  A ;  to  him  the 
Moon  at  L  is  in  the  horizon,  and  her  parallax  is 
the  angle  ALC,  under  which  the  Earth’s  femidi- 
ameter  A C  appears  as  feen  from  her.  This  angle 
is  called  the  Moon’s  horizontal  parallax,  and  is 
equal  to  the  oppofite  angle  TLt,  whofe  meaiure 
is  the  arc  T t  in  the  Harry  heaven.  As  the  Moon 
rifes  higher  and  higher  to  the  points  M,  N,  O,  Pp 
in  her  diurnal  courfe,  the  parallactic  angles  UMu9 
X  N  x,  Y  oy  dimini  ill,  and  fo  do  the  arcs  U  u,  Xx> 
Yy ,  which  are  their  meafures,  until  the  Moon 
comes  to  P-,  and  then  floe  appears  in  the  zenith  Z 
without  any  parallax,  her  place  being  the  lame 
whether  it  be  feen  from  A  on  the  Earth’s  furface, 
or  from  C  its  center. 

4.  If  the  obferver  at  A  could  take  the  true  mea¬ 
sure  or  quantity  of  the  parallactic  angle  ALC,  he 
might  by  that  means  find  the  Moon’s  diftance  from 
the  center  of  the  Earth.  For,  in  the  plain  tri¬ 
angle  LAC ,  the  fide  AC,  which  is  the  Earth’s  fe- 
midiameter,  the  angl cALC,  which  is  the  Moon’s 
horizontal  parallax,  and  the  right  angle  CAL , 
would  be  given.  Therefore,  by  trigonometry,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  paraliadic  angle  ALC  is  to  ra¬ 
dius,  fo  is  the  Earth’s  ftmidiameter  AC  to  the 
Moon’s  difiance  CL  from  the  Earth’s  center  C. — 
But  becaufe  we  confider  the  Earth’s  femidiameter 
as  unity,  and  the  logarithm  of  unity  is  nothing,  fub- 
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Craft  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  angle  ALC 
from  radius,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  CL,  and  its  correfponding  number  is  the 
number  of  femidiameters  of  the  Earth  which  the 
Moon  is  diflant  from  the  Earth’s  center. — Thus 
fuppofing  the  angle  ALC  oi  the  Moon’s  horizon¬ 
tal  parallax  be  57'  18". 

From  the  radius  —  10.0000000 

Subtraft  the  tangent  of  57'  18"  8.2219207 

And  there  will  remain  • — ■  1.7780793  ; 

which  is  the  logarithm  of  59.99,  the  number  of  fe¬ 
midiameters  of  the  Earth  which  are  equal  to  the 
Moon’s  diftance  from  the  Earth’s  center.  Then, 
59.99  being  multiplied  by  3985,  the  number  of 
miles  contained  in  the  Earth’s  femidiameter,  will 
give  239060  miles  for  the  Moon’s  diftance  from 
the  center  of  the  Earth,  by  this  parallax. 

5.  But  the  true  quantity  of  the  Moon’s  horizon¬ 
tal  parallax  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  ob- 
ferving  the  Moon  in  the  horizon,  on  account  of 
the  inconftancy  of  the  horizontal  refraftions,  which 
always  vary  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere;  and,  at  a  mean  rate,  elevate  the  Moon’s 
apparent  place  near  the  horizon  half  as  much 
as  her  parallax  depreftes  it.  And  therefore,  to 
have  her  parallax  more  accurate,  Aftronomers 
have  thought  of  the  following  method,  which 
feems  to  be  a  very  good  one,  but  hath  not  yet  been 
put  in  praftice. 

Let  two  obfervers  be  placed  under  the  fame 
meridian,  one  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  and  the 
other  in  the  fouthern,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  the  arc  of  the  celeftial  meridian  in¬ 
cluded  between  their  two  zeniths  may  be  at  leaft 
80  or  90  degrees.  Let  each  obferver  take  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  Moon’s  center  from  his  zenith,  by 
means  of  an  exceeding  good  inftrument,  at  the 
moment  of  her  palling  the  meridian  :  add  thefe 
two  zenith-diftances  of  the  Moon  together,  and 
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their  excels  above  the  diftance  between  the  two 
zeniths  will  be  the  diftance  between  the  two  ap¬ 
parent  places  of  the  Moon.  Then,  as  the  fum  of 
the  natural  fines  of  the  two  zenith-diftances  of  the 
Moon  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  diftance  between  her 
two  apparent  places  to  her  horizontal  paraliax  : 
which  being  found,  her  diftance  from  the  Earth’s 
center  may  be  found  by  the  analogy  mentioned  in 

4* 

Thus,  in  Fig.  2.  let  VECgf  be  the  Earth,  M the 
Moon,  and  Zbaz  an  arc  of  the  celeftial  meridian. 
Let  ^be  Vienna,  whofe  latitude  EVi^^fiV  id  north; 
and  C  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  whofe  latitude  EC  is 
34°  3°'  fouth  :  both  which  latitudes  we  fuppofe  to 
be  accurately  determined  before-hand  by  the  ob- 
fervers.  As  thefe  two  places  are  on  the  fame  me¬ 
ridian  nVECsy  and  in  different  hemifpheres,  the 
fum  of  their  latitudes  82°  50'  is  their  diftance  from 
each  other.  Z  is  the  zenith  of  Vienna ,  and  2  the 
zenith  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  which  two  zeniths 
are  alfo  82°  50'  diftant  from  each  other,  in  the 
common  celeftial  meridian  Z  2.  To  the  obferver 
at  Vienna ,  the  Moon’s  center  will  appear  at  a  in 
the  celeftial  meridian  ;  and  at  the  fame  inftant,  to 
the  obferver  at  the  Cape ,  it  will  appear  at  h.  Now 
fuppofe  the  Moon’s  diftance  Z  a  from  the  zenith 
of  Vienna  to  be  38°  T  53";  and  her  diftance  zb 
from  the  zenith  of  the  Cape  of  G*od  Hope  to  be  46° 
4'  41":  the  fum  of  thele  two  zenith-diftances 
(Za-\-zb)  is  84°  6'  34",  from  which  fubtradt 
82°  5c/,  the  diftance  Zz  between  the  zeniths  of 
thefe  two  places,  and  there  will  remain  i°  16'  34" 
for  the  arc  b  a,  or  diftance  between  the  two  appa¬ 
rent  places  of  the  Moon’s  center,  as  feen  from  /^and 
from  C.  Then,  fuppofing  the  tabular  radius  to  be 
10000000,  the  natural  fine  of  38°  i'  53"  (the  arc 
Za)  is  6 1 608 1 6,  and  the  natural  fine  of  46°  4' 
41"  (the  arc  Zb)  157202821 ;  the  fum  of  both  thefe 
fines  is  13363637.  Say,  therefore,  As  13363637 
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is  to  toodoooo,  fo  is  i°  i6'  34",  to  57'  18",  which 
is  the  Moon's  horizontal  parallax. 

If  the  two  places  of  observation  be  not  exa6My 
under  the  fame  meridian,  their  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  mu  ft  be  accurately  taken,  that  proper  allow¬ 
ance  may  be  made  for  the  Moon's  declination  while 
fhe  is  pafilng  from  the  meridian  of  the  one  to  the 
meridian  of  the  other. 

6.  The  Earth's  diameter,  as  feen  from  the  Moon, 
fubtends  an  angle  of  double  the  Moon's  horizontal 
parallax;  which  being  fuppofed  (as  above)  to  be 
57'  18",  or  3438",  the  Earth’s  diameter  muft  be 
i°  54 '  36",  or  6876".  When  the  Moon’s  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax  (which  is  variable  on  account  of 
the  eccentricity  of  her  orbit)  is  57'  18",  her  dia¬ 
meter  fubtends  an  angle  31'  2",  or  1862":  there¬ 
fore  theEarth’sdiameteris  to  theMoon’sdiameter, 
as  6876  is  to  18625  that  is,  as  3.69  is  to  1. 

And  fince  the  relative  bulks  of  fpherical  bodies 
are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  the  Earth’s 
bulk  is  to  the  Moon's  bulk,  as  49.4  is  to  1. 

7.  The  parallax,  and  confequently  the  diftance 
and  bulk  of  any  primary  planet,  might  be  found 
in  the  above  manner,  if  the  planet  was  near  enough 
to  the  Earth,  to  make  the  difference  of  its  two 
apparent  places  fufficiently  fenfible:  but  the 
neareft  planet  is  too  remote  for  the  accuracy  re¬ 
quired.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the  dis¬ 
tances  and  relative  bulks  of  the  planets  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  precilion,  wemufthaverecourfe 
to  a  method  lefs  liable  to  error :  and  this  the  ap¬ 
proaching  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun’s  difc  will 
afford  us. 

8.  From  the  time  of  any  inferior  conjunftion  of 
the  Sun  and  Venus  to  the  next,  is  583  days  22 
hours  7  minutes.  And,  if  the  plane  of  Venus’s 
orbit  were  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
ftie  would  pafs  dire&ly  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun  at  each  inferior  conjunction,  and  would  then 
appear  like  a  dark  round  fpot  on  the  Sun  for  about 
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7  hours  and  3  quarters.  But  Venus’s  orbit  (like 
the  Moon’s)  only  interfeCk  the  ecliptic  in  two  op- 
pofite  points*  called  its  Nodes.  And  therefore  one 
half  of  it  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  other  on  the  fouth  :  on  which  account,  Venus 
can  never  be  feen  on  the  Sun,  but  at  thofe  inferior 
conjunctions  which  happen  in  or  near  the  nodes  of 
her  orbit.  At  all  the  other  conjunctions, fhe  either 
pafTes  above  or  below  the  Sun ;  and  her  dark  fide 
being  then  toward  the  Earth,  fhe  is  invifible. — 
The  laft  time  when  this  planet  was  feen  like  a 
fpot  on  the  Sun,  was  on  the  24th  of  November,  Old 
Stile,  in  the  year  1639. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Shewing  how  to  find  the  horizontal  far  all  ax  of  Venus 
by  obfervation ,  and  from  thence ,  by  analogy ,  the 
farallax  and  diftance  of  the  Sun,  and  of  all  the 
Planets  from  him . 

9.  In  Fig.  4.  of  Plate  XIV.  let  D  B  A  be  the 
Earth,  J7  Venus,  and  TSR  the  eaftern  limb  of  the 
Sun.  To  an  oblerverat  B ,  the  point  t  of  that  limb 
will  be  on  the  meridian,  its  place  referred  to  the 
heaven  will  be  at  A,  and  Venus  will  appear  juft 
within  it  at  S .  But,  at  the  fame  inftant,  to  an  ob- 
ferver  at  A ,  Venus  is  eaft  of  the  Sun,  in  the  right 
line  AVF-9  the  point  t  of  the  Sun’s  limb  appears 
at  e  in  the  heaven,  and  ifVenus  were  then  vifible, 
fhe  would  appear  at  F.  The  angle  C  V A  is  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  Venus,  which  we  feek  ;  and 
is  equal  to  the  oppofne  angle  FVE ,  whofe  mea~ 
Jure  is  the  arc  FE.  AS C  is  the  Sun’s  horizontal 
parallax,  equal  to  the  oppofite  angle  eSE,  whofe 
meafure  is  the  arc  eE:  and  F Ae  (the  fame  as 
V Av )  isVenus’s  horizontal  parallaxfrom  theSun, 
which  may  be  found  by  oblerving  how  much  later 
in  abfolute  time  her  total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun  is,  as 
feen  from  A,  than  as  ken  from  B ,  which  is  the 

time 
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time  fhe  takes  to  move  from  V  to  v  in  her  orbit 

O  Vv. 

10.  It  appears  by  the  tables  of  Venus's  motion 
and  the  Sun's,  that  at  the  time  of  her  enfuing  tran- 
fit,  (he  will  move  4/  of  a  degree  on  the  Sun’s  dilc 
in  60  minutes  of  time ;  and  therefore  ihe  will  move 
4"  of  a  degree  in  one  minute  of  time. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  A  is  90°  weft  of  B, 
fo  that  when  it  is  noon  at  By  it  will  be  VI  in  the 
morning  at  A-,  that  the  total  ingrefs  as  feen  from 
B  is  at  1  minute  pad  XII.  but  that  as  feen  from  A 
it  is  at  7  minutes  30  feconds  pad  VI  :  dedudt  6 
hours  forthe  difference  of  meridiansof^and  By  and 
the  remainder  will  be  6  minutes  30  feconds  for  the 
time  by  which  the  total  ingrefs  of  Venus  on  the 
Sun  at  S  is  later  as  feen  from  A  than  as  feen  from 
B  :  which  time  being  converted  into  parts  of  a. 
degree  is  26 ",  or  the  arc  Fe  of  Venus's  horizontal 
parallax  from  the  Sun  :  for,  as  1  minute  of  time 
is  to  4  feconds  of  a  degree,  fo  is  6-  minutes  of 
time  to  26  feconds  of  a  degree. 

11.  The  times  in  which  the  planets  perform 
their  annual  revolutions  about  the  Sun,  are  already 
known  by  obfervation. — From  thefe  times,  and 
the  univerfal  power  of  gravity  by  which  the  pla¬ 
nets  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  it  is  demondrable, 
that  if  the  Earth's  mean  didance  from  the  Sun  be 
divided  into  iocooo  equal  parts,  Mercury’s  mean 
didance  from  the  Sun  mud  be  equal  to  38710  of 
thefe  parts- — Venus’s  mean  didance  from  the  Sun, 
to  72333— Mars’s  mean  didance,  152369 — Jupi¬ 
ter’s,  520096— arid  Saturn’s,  954006.  Therefore, 
when  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  the  mean 
didance  of  any  planet  from  the  Sun  is  known,  we 
can,  by  thefe  proportions,  find  the  mean  didance 
in  miles  of  all  the  red. 

12.  At  the  time  of  the  enfuing  tranfit,  the 
Earth’s  didance  from  the  Sun  will  be  1015  (the 
mean  didance  being  here  confidered  as  1000),  apd 
Venus’s  didance  from  the  Sun  will  be  726  (the 
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mean  diftance  being  confidered  as  723),  wbichdif- 
ferences  from  the  mean  diftances  arife  from  the 
elliptical  figure  of  the  planets’  orbits — Subtract 
726  parts  from  1015,  and  there  will  remain  289 
parts  for  Venus’s  diftance  from  the  Earth  at  that 
time. 

13.  Now,  fince  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the 
planets  are  *  inverfely  as  their  diftances  from  the 
Earth’s  center,  it  is  plain,  that  as  Venus  will  be 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  on  the  day  of  her 
tranfit,  and  confequently  her  parallax  will  be  then 
greater  than  the  Sun’s,  if  her  horizontal  parallax 
can  be  on  that  day  afcertained  by  obfervation,  the 
Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  may  be  found,  and  con¬ 
fequently  hisdiftance  from  the  Earth. — Thus,fup~ 
pofe  Venus’s  horizontal  parallax  fhould  be  found 
to  be  36A3480  ;  then.  As  the  Sun’s  diftance  1015 
is  to  Venus’s  diftance  289,  fo  is  Venus’s  horizontal 
parallax  36".  3480  to  the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax 
io//.3493  on  the  day  of  her  tranfit.  And  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  thefe  two  parallaxes,  viz.  ^^'-99^7 
(which  may  be  efteemed  26")  will  be  the  quantity 
of  Venus’s  horizontal  parallax  from  the  Sun; 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  for  projecting  or  de¬ 
lineating  her  tranfit  over  the  Sun’s  difc,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  further  on. 

To  find  the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  at  thetime 
of  his  mean  diftance  from  the  Earth,  fay.  As  1000 
parts,  the  Sun’s  mean  diftance  from  the  Earth’s 
center,  is  to  1015,  his  diftance  from  it  on  the 

*  To  prove  this,  let  5  be  the  Sun  (Fig.  3.)  F Venus,  AB  the 
Earth,  C  its  center,  and  AC  its  femidiameter.  The  angle  AVC 
is  the  horizontal  parallax  of  Venus,  and  A  SC  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  Sun.  But  by  the  property  of  plain  triangles,  as 
the  fine  of  AVC  (or  of  SV A  its  fupplement  to  180)  is  to  the 
fine  of  ASC,  fo  is  AS  to  AV,  and  fo  is  CS  to  C  F.— 

•  ht »  In  all  angles  lefs  than  a  minute  of  a  degree,  the  fines, 
tangents,  and  arcs,  are  fo  nearly  equal,  that  they  may,  without 
error,  be  uled  for  one  another.  And  here  we  make  ufe  of 
Gardiner's  logarithmic  tables,  becaufe  they  have  the  fines  to 
every  fecond  of  a  degree, 
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day  of  the  tranfit,  fo  is  )o".3493,  his  horizontal 
parallax  on  that  day,  to  10A5045,  his  horizontal 
parallax  at  the  time  of  his  mean  diftance  from  the 
Earth’s  center. 

1 4.  The  Sun’s  parallax  being  thus  (or  any  other 
way  fuppofed  to  be)  found,  at  the  time  of  his  mean 
diftance  from  the  Earth,  we  may  find  his  true  dif¬ 
tance  from  it,  in  femidiameters  of  the  Earth,  by 
the  following  analogy.  As  the  fine  (or  tangent  of 
fo  fmall  an  arc  as  that)  of  the  Sun’s  parallax 
1  o'".  5045  is  to  radius,  fo  is  unity,  or  the  Earth’s 
femidiameter,  to  the  number  of  femidiameters  of 
the  Earth  that  the  Sun  is  diftant  from  its  center, 
which  number,  being  multiplied  by  3985,  (he 
number  of  miles  contained  in  the  Earth’s  femidi¬ 
ameter,  will  give  the  number  of  miles  which  the 
Sun  is  diftant  from  the  Earth’s  center. 

Then,  by  §  11,  As  100000,  the  Earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  parts,  is  to  38710,  Mer¬ 
cury’s  mean  diftance  from  the  Sun  in  parts,  fo  is 
the  Earth’s  mean  diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles  to 
Mercury’s  mean  diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles.— 
And, 

As  100000  is  to  72333,  fo  is  the  Earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles  to  Venus’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles. — Likewife, 

As  1 00000  is  to  152369,  fo  is  the  Earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles  to  Mars’s  mean  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  Sun  in  miles. — Again, 

As  100000  is  to  520096,  fo  is  the  Earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles  to  Jupiter’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles.— Laftly, 

As  100000  is  to  954006,  fo  is  the  Earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles  to  Saturn’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  in  miles. 

And  thus,  by  having  found  the  diftance  of  any 
one  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun,  we  have  fufficient 
data  for  finding  the  diftance  of  all  the  reft. — And 
then,  from  their  apparent  diameters  at  thefe  known 
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diflances,  their  real  diameters  and  bulks  may  be 
found. 

15.  The  Earth’s  diameter,  as  feen  from  the 
Sun,  fubtends  an  angle  of  double  the  Sun’s  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax,  at  the  time  of  the  Earth’s  mean 
diftance  from  the  Sun  \  and  the  Sun’s  diameter,  as 
feen  from  the  Earth  at  that  time,  fubtends  an  angle 
of  32'  2",  or  1922".  Therefore,  the  Sun’s  diame¬ 
ter  is  to  the  Earth’s  diameter,  as  1922  is  to  21. — - 
And  fince  the  relative  bulks  of  fpherical  bodies 
are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  the  Sun’s  bulk 
is  to  the  Earth’s  bulk,  as  756058  is  to  1  j  fuppofing 
the  Sun’s  mean  horizontal  parallax  to  be  10". 5, 
as  above. 

16.  It  is  plain  by  Fig.  4.  that  whether  Venus 
be  at  U or  T,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  right  line 
B  VS ,  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  time  of  her 
total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun  at  S3  as  feen  from  B ;  but 
as  feen  from  A  it  will.  For,  if  Venus  be  at  V>  her 
horizontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  is  the  arc  F  e , 
which  meafures  the  angle  FAe :  but. if  (he  be  nearer 
the  Earth,  as  at  U ,  her  horizontal  parallax  from  the 
Sun  is  the  arc  /c,  which  meafures  the  angl tf  A e ; 
and  this  angle  is  greater  than  the  angle  FAe>  by 
the  difference  of  their  meafures/F.  So  that,  as 
the  diftance  of  the  celeftial  objed  from  the  Earth 
is  lefs,  its  parallax  is  the  greater. 

17.  To  had  the  parallax  of  Venus  by  the  above 
method,  it  is  neceffary,  1.  That  the  difference  of 
meridians  of  the  two  places  of  obfervation  be  90°. 
—2.  That  the  time  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs  on  the 
Sun  be  when  his  eaftern  limb  is  either  on  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  one  of  the  places,  or  very  near  it. —And, 
3.  That  each  obferver  has  his  clock  exadtly  regu¬ 
lated  to  the  equal  time  at  his  place.  But  as  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  two  places  on 
the  Earth  fuited  to  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  re- 
quifites,  we  (hall  ffiew  how  this  important  problem 
may  be  folved  by  a  fingle  obferver,  if  he  be  exact 
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as  to  his  longitude,  and  has  his  clock  truly  adjufted 
to  the  equal  time  at  his  place. 

18.  That  part  of  Venus’s  orbit  in  which  fhe  will 
move  during  her  tranfit  on  the  Sun,  may  be  con* 
fidered  as  a  ftraight  line  $  and  therefore,  a  plane 
may  be  conceived  to  pafs  both  through  it  and  the 
Earth’s  center.  To  every  place  on  the  Earth’s 
furface  cut  by  this  plane,  Venus  will  be  fecn  on 
the  Sun  in  the  fame  path  that  fhe  would  defcribe 
as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center  :  and  therefore  fhe 
will  have  no  parallax  of  latitude,  either  north  or 
fouth ;  but  will  have  a  greater  or  lefs  parallax  of 
longitude,  as  fhe  is  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the 
meridian,  at  any  time  during  her  tranfit. 

Matura,  a  town  and  fort  on  the  fouth  coafl  of 
the  lfland  of  Ceylon ,  will  be  in  this  plane  at  the 
time  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun  ;  and  the 
Sun  will  then  be  62°  f  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  that 
place.  Confequently  to  an  oblerver  at  Matura^ 
Venus  will  have  a  confiderable  parallax  of  longi¬ 
tude  eaftward  from  the  Sun,  when  fhe  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  touch  the  Sun’s  eaftern  limb  as  feen  from 
the  Earth’s  center,  at  which  the  Aftronomicai 
Tables  fuppofe  the  obferver  to  be  placed,  and 
give  the  times  as  fefcn  from  thence. 

19.  According  to  thefe  tables,  Venus’s  total  in¬ 
grefs  on  the  Sun  will  be  50  minutes  after  VII  in 
the  morning,  at  Matura  *,  fuppofing  that  place  to 
be  8o°  eafl  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  London  $ 
which  is  the  obferver’s  bufinefs  to  determine.  Let 
us  imagine  that  he  finds  it  to  be  exactly  fo,  but 
that  to  him  the  total  ingrefs  is  at  VII  hours  55 
minutes  46  feconds,  which  is  5  minutes  46  feconds 
later  than  the  true  calculated  time  of  total  ingrefs, 
as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center.  Then,  as  Venus’s 

& 

*  The  time  of  total  ingrefs  at  London ,  as  feen  from  the 
Earth’s  center,  is  at  30  mi  runes  after  II  in  the  morning;  and 
if  Matura  be  juil  8o°  (or  5  hours  20  minutes)  eait  of  London, 
when  it  is  30  minutes  pail  II  in  the  morning  at  London,  it  is 
30  minutes  pail  VII  at  Matura. 
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motion  on  (or  toward,  or  from)  the  Sun  is  at  the 
rate  of  4  minutes  of  a  degree  in  an  hour  (by  §10.) 
her  motion  muft  be  23".  1  of  a  degree  in  5  minutes 
46  feconds  of  time  :  and  this  if'.  1  is  her  parallax 
eaftward,  from  her  total  ingrefs  as  feen  from  Ma- 
tura,  when  her  ingrefs  would  be  total  if  feen  from 
the  Earth’s  center. 

10.  At  VII  hours  50  minutes  in  the  morning, 
the  Sun  is  6i°{  from  the  meridian  •,  at  VI  in  the 
morning  he  is  90°  from  it :  therefore,  as  the  fine 
of  62°  §  is  to  the  fine  of  23".  1  (which  is  Venus’s 
parallax  from  her  true  place  on  the  Sun  at  VII 
hours  50  minutes)  fo  is  radius,  or  the  fine  of  90°,  to 
the  fine  of  2 6",  which  is  Venus’s  horizontal  paral¬ 
lax  from  the  Sun  at  VI.  In  logarithms  thus : 

jAs  the  logarithmic  fine  of  62°  30"  -  —  9.9479289 

is  to  the  logarithmic  fine  of  23".  i  »  -  6.0481510 

So  is  the  logarithmic  radius  ------  10.0000000 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  26"  very  nearly  -  -  6.1002221 

Divide  the  Sun's  diftance  from  the  Earth,  1015, 
by  his  diftance  from  Venus  726  (§  12.)  and  the 
quotient  will  be  1.39805  which  being  multiplied 
by  Venus’s  horizontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  26", 
will  give  36E3480,  for  her  horizontal  parallax  as 
feen  from  the  Earth  at  that  time. — Then  (by  §  13.) 
as  the  Sun’s  diftance  1015  is  to  Venus’s  diftance 
289,  fo  is  Venus’s  horizontal  parallax  36E3480  to 
the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  10A3493  —  If  Ve¬ 
nus’s  horizontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  is  found 
by  obfervation  to  be  greater  or  lefs  than  2 6",  the 
Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  muft  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  10A3493  accordingly. 

21.  And  thus,  by  a  fingle  obfervation,  the  pa¬ 
rallax  of  Venus,  and  confequently  the  parallax  of 
the  Sun,  might  be  found,  if  we  were  lure  that  the 
Aftronomical  tables  were  quite  corredt  as  to  the 
time  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun. — But 
although  the  tables  may  be  fafely  depended  upon 
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for  (hewing  the  true  duration  of  the  tranfit,  which 
will  not  be  quite  6  hours  from  the  time  of  V enus's 
total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun's  eaftern  limb,  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  egrefs  from  his  weftern  ;  yet  they 
may  perhaps  not  give  the  true  times  of  thefe  two 
internal  contafls :  like  a  good  common  clock, 
which  though  it  may  be  trufted  to  for  meafuring  a 
few  hours  of  time,  yet  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
quite  adjufted  to  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and 
confequently  not  true  as  to  any  one  hour;  which 
every  one  knows  is  generally  the  cafe. — Therefore, 
to  make  fure  work,  the  obferver  ought  to  watch 
both  the  moment  of  Venus's  total  ingrefs  on  the 
Sun,  and  her  beginning  of  egrefs  from  him,  fo  as 
to  note  precifely  the  times  between  thefe  two  in- 
Hants,  by  means  of  a  good  clock  ;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  interval  at  his  place  with  the  true  cal¬ 
culated  interval  as  feen  from  the  Earth's  center, 
which  will  be  5  hours  58  minutes,  he  may  find 
the  parallax  of  Venus  from  the  Sun  both  at  her 
total  ingrefs  and  beginning  of  egrefs. 

22.  The  manner  of  obferving  the  tranfit  (hould 
be  as  follows : — The  obferver  being  provided  with 
a  good  telefcope,  and  a  pendulum  clock  well  ad¬ 
jufted  to  the  mean  diurnal  revolution  of  the  Sun, 
and  as  near  to  the  time  at  his  place  as  conveniently 
may  be;  and  having  an  afliftant  to  watch  the  clock 
at  the  proper  times,  he  muft  begin  to  obferve  the 
Sun's  eaftern  limbthroughhistelefcope,  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  at  lead;  before  the  computed  time  of  Venus’s 
total  ingrefs  upon  it,  left  there  fhould  be  an  error  in 
the  time  of  the  beginning,  as  given  by  the  tables. 

When  he  perceives  a  dent  (as  it  were)  to  be 
made  in  the  Sun's  limb,  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
dark  body  of  Venus,  he  muft  then  continue  to 
watch  her  through  the  telefcope  as  the  dent  in- 
creafes ;  and  his  aftiftantmuft  watch  the  time  (hewn 
by  the  clock,  till  the  whole  body  of  the  planet 
appears  juft  within  the  Sun’s  limb:  and  the  mo- 
rnent  when  the  bright  limb  of  the  Sun  appears 
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clofe  by  the  ead  fide  of  the  dark  limb  of  the  pla¬ 
net,  the  obferver,  having  a  little  hammer  in  his 
hand,  is  to  drike  a  blow  therewith  on  the  table  or 
wall-*  the  moment  of  which,  the  a  Aidant  notes  by 
the  clock,  and  writes  it  down. 

Then,  let  the  planet  pals  on  for  about  2  hours 

minutes,  in  which  time  it  will  be  got  to  the 
middle  of  its  apparent  path  on  the  Sun,  and  con- 
fequently  will  then  be  at  its  lead  apparent  dif- 
tance  from  the  Sun’s  center  j  at  which  time,  the 
obferver  mu  ft  take  its  didance  from  the  Sun's  cen¬ 
ter,  by  means  of  a  good  micrometer,  in  order  to 
afcertain  its  true  latitude  or  declination  from  the 
ecliptic,  and  thereby  find  the  places  of  its  nodes. 

This  done,  there  is  but  little  occafion  to  obferve 
it  any  longer,  until  it  comes  fo  near  the  Sun's 
weftern  limb,  as  almod  to  touch  it.  Then  the 
obferver  mud  watch  the  planet  carefully  with  his 
telefcope  :  and  his  adidant  mud  watch  the  clock, 
fo  as  to  denote  the  precife  moment  of  the  planet’s 
touching  the  Sun’s  limb,  which  the  adidant  knows 
by  the  obferver’s  driking  a  blow  with  his  hammer. 

23.  The  adidant  mud  be  very  careful  in  ob- 
ferving  what  minute  on  the  Dial-plate  the  minute- 
hand  has  pad,  when  he  has  obferved  the  fecond- 
hand  ztp  the  indant  the  blow  was  druck  by  the 
hammer ;  otherwiie,  though  he  be  right  as  to 
the  number  of  ieconds  of  the  current  minute,  he 
may  be  apt  to  make  a  miftake  in  the  number  of 
minutes. 

24.  To  thofe  places  where  the  tranfit  begins  be¬ 
fore  XII  at  noon,  and  ends  after  it,  Venus  will 
have  an  eadern  parallax  from  the  Sun  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  a  wedern  parallax  from  the  Sun  at 
the  end  j  which  will  contract  the  duration  of  the 
tranfit,  by  caufing  it  to  begin  later,  and  end  fooner, 
at  thefe  places,  than  it  does  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s 
center;  which  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner. 
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In  Fig.  5.  of  Plate  XIV.  let  BMAbt  the  Earthy 
V  Venus,  and  S  the  Sun.  The  Earth’s  motion  on 
its  axis  from  well  to  eaft^  or  in  the  diredion 
A  MB,  carries  an  obferver  on  that  fide  contrary 
to  the  motion  of  Venus  in  her  orbit,  which  is  in 
the  diredion  UVW ,  and  will  therefore  caufe  her 
motion  to  appear  quicker  on  the  Sun’s  difc,  than 
it  would  appear  to  an  obferver  placed  at  the  Earth’s 
center  C,  or  at  either  of  its  poles.  For,  if  Venus 
were  to  (land  ftili  in  her  orbit  at  V(ox  twelve  hours, 
the  obferver  on  the  Earth’s  furface  would  in  that 
time  be  carried  from  A  to  Z>,  through  the  arc 
A  MB.  When  he  was  at  A ,  he  would  fee  Venus 
on  the  Sun  at  R ;  when  at  M>  he  would  fee  her  at 
S ;  and  when  he  was  at  B ,  he  would  fee  her  at  T: 
fo  that  his  own  motion  would  caufe  the  planet  to 
appear  in  motion  on  the  Sun  through  the  line 
RSP:  which  being  in  the  direction  of  her  appa¬ 
rent  motion  on  the  Sun  as  fhe  moves  in  her  orbit 
UIV,  her  motion  will  be  accelerated  on  the  Sun 
to  this  obferver,  juft  as  much  as  his  owoi  motion 
would  fnift  her  apparent  place  on  the  Sun,  if  ftie 
were  at  reft  in  her  orbit  at  V. 

But  as  the  whole  duration  of  the  tranfit,  from 
firft  to  laft  internal  contad,  will  not  be  quite  fix 
hours ;  an  obferver,  who  has  the  Sun  on  his  meri¬ 
dian  at  the  middle  of  the  tranfit,  will  be  carried 
only  from  a  to  h  during  the  whole  time  thereof. 

And  therefore,  the  duration  will  be  much  lefs  con- 
traded  by  his  own  motion,  than  if  the  planet  were 
to  be  twelve  hours  in  palling  over  the  Sun,  as  feen 
from  the  Earth’s  center. 

25.  The  nearer  V enus  is  to  the  Earth,  the  greater 
is  her  parallax,  and  the  more  will  the  true  duration 
of  her  tranfit  be  contraded  thereby ;  the  farther 
fhe  is  from  the  Earth,  the  contrary;  fo  that  the 
contradion  will  be  in  dired  proportion  to  the  pa¬ 
rallax.  Therefore,  by  obferving,  at  proper  places, 
how  much  the  duration  of  the  tranfit  is  lefs  than 
its  true  duration  at  the  Earth’s  center,  where  it  is 
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5  hours  58  minutes,  as  given  by  the  Aftronomical 
tables,  the  parallax  of  Venus  will  be  afcertained. 

26,  The  above  method,  (§  17,  &feq.)  is  much 
the  fame  as  was  prefcribed  long  ago  by  Dodtor 
Halley;  but  the  calculations  differ  confiderably 
from  his ;  as  will  appear  in  the  next  article,  which 
contains  a  tranflation  of  the  Dodlor’s  whole  differ- 
tation  on  that  fubjedh— He  had  not  computed  his 
own  tables  when  he  wrote  it,  nor  had  he  time 
before-hand  to  make  a  fufficient  number  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  motion  of  Venus,  fo  as  to  determine 
whether  the  nodes  of  her  orbit  are  at  reft  or  no; 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  truft  to  other  tables, 
which  are  now  found  to  be  erroneous. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Containing  Doctor  H alley’ s  Bijfertation  on  the  me¬ 
thod  of  finding  the  Sun’s  parallax  and  diflance  from 
the  Earth ,  by  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun’s 
Bifc ,  June  the  6th,  1761.  'Tranfiated  from  the 
Latin  in  MotteV  Abridgment  of  the  Philofophical 
Lranfadiions ,  V oh  I.  page  243 ;  with  additional 
notes . 

There  are  many  things  exceedingly  paradoxical, 
and  that  feem  quite  incredible  to  the  illiterate, 
which  yet  by  means  of  mathematical  principles 
may  be  eafily  folved.  Scarce  any  problem  will  ap¬ 
pear  more  hard  and  difficult,  than  that  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth 
very  near  the  truth.:  but  even  this,  when  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  fome  exadl  obfervations, 
taken  at  places  fixed  upon,  and  chofen  before¬ 
hand,  will  without  much  labour  be  effected*  And 
this  is  what  I  am  now  defirous  to  lay  before  this 
illuftrious  Society*  (which  I  foretell  will  continue 
for  ages)  that  I  may  explain  before-hand  to  young 
Aitronomers,  who  may  perhaps  live  to  obferve 
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thefe  things,  a  method  by  which  the  immenfe  dif- 
tance  of  the  Sun  may  be  truly  obtained,  to  within 
a  five  hundredth  part  of  what  it  really  is. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  diftance  of  the  Sun 
from  the  Earth  is  by  different  Aflronomers  fup- 
pofed  different,  according  to  what  was  judged  mod: 
probable  from  the  beft  conjedture  that  each  would 
form.  Ptolemy  and  his  followers,  as  alfo  Copernicus 
and  Tycho  Brahe ,  thought  it  to  be  1200  femidia- 
meters  of  the  Earth  :  Kepler  3500  nearly:  Ricciolus 
doubles  the  diftance  mentioned  by  Kepler ,  and  He- 
velius  only  increafes  it  by  one  half.  But  the  pla¬ 
nets  Venus  and  Mercury  having,  by  the  aftiftance 
of  the  telefcope,  been  feen  in  the  difc  of  the  Sun, 
deprived  of  their  borrowed  brightnefs,  it  is  at  length 
found  that  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets 
are  much  lefs  than  they  were  formerly  fuppofed  ; 
and  that  the  femidiameter  of  Venus  feen  from  the 
Sun  fubtends  no  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  a 
minute,  or  fifteen  feconds,  while  the  femidiameter 
of  Mercury,  at  its  mean  diftance  from  the  Sun, 
is  feen  under  an  angle  only  of  ten  feconds;  that 
the  femidiameter  of  Saturn  feen  from  the  Sun 
appears  under  the  fame  angle ;  and  that  the 
femidiameter  of  Jupiter,  the  largeft  of  all  the 
planets,  fubtends  an  angle  of  no  more  than  a  third 
part  of  a  minute  at  the  Sun.  Whence,  keeping 
the  proportion,  fome  modern  Aftronomers  have 
thought,  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  Earth,  feen 
from  theSun,  would  fubtend  a  mean  angle  between 
that  larger  one  fubtended  by  Jupiter,  and  that 
fmaller  one  fubtended  by  Saturn  and  Mercury; 
and  equal  to  that  fubtended  by  Venus  (namely, 
fifteen  feconds)  :  and  have  thence  concluded,  that 
the  Sun  is  diftant  from  the  Earth  aimed  14000  of 
the  Earth’s  femidiameters.  But  the  fame  authors 
have  on  another  account  fome  what  increafed  this 
diftance:  for,  inafmuch  as  the  Moon’s  diameter  is 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  Earth,  if  the  Sun’s  parallax  fhould  be  luppoled 
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fifteen  feconds,  it  would  follow,  that  the  bodyof  the 
Moon  is  larger  than  that  of  Mercury ;  that  is,  that 
a  fecondary  planet  would  be  greater  than  a  prima¬ 
ry,  which  would  feem  inconfiftent  with  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  mundane  fyftem.  And  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fame  regularity  and  uniformity  feems 
fcarcely  to  admit,  that  Venus,  an  inferior  planet, 
that  has  no  fatellite,  fhouid  be  greater  than  our 
Earth,  which  (lands  higher  in  the  fyftem,  and  has 
fuch  a  fplendid  attendant.  Therefore,  to  obferve 
a  mean,  let  us  fuppofe  the  femidiameter  of  the 
Earth  feen  from  the  Sun,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax,  to  be  twelve 
feconds  and  a  half ;  according  to  which,  the  Moon 
will  be  lefs  than  Mercury,  and  the  Earth  larger 
than  Venus ;  and  the  Sun’s  diftance  from  the  Earth 
will  come  out  nearly  16,500  or  the  Earth’s  femi- 
diameters.  This  diftance  I  affent  to  at  prefent,  as 
the  true  one,  till  it  final!  become  certain  what  it  is, 
by  the  Experiment  which  1  propofe.  Nor  am  I 
induced  to  alter  my  opinion  by  the  authority  of 
thofe  (however  weighty  it  may  be)  who  are  for 
placing  the  Sun  at  an  immenfe  diftance  beyond  the 
bounds  here  afligned,  relying  on  obfervations  made 
upon  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  in  order  to 
determine  thofe  exceeding  fmall  angles  j  but  which, 
as  it  feems,  are  not  fufficient  to  be  depended  upon : 
at  lead,  by  this  method  of  inveftigating  the  paral¬ 
lax,  it  will  come  out  fometimes  nothing,  or  even 
negative  •,  that  is,  the  diftance  would  either  become 
infinite,  or  greater  than  infinite ;  which  is  abfurd. 
And  indeed,  to  confefs  the  truth,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  for  a  man  to  diftinguifh,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  feconds,  or  even  ten  feconds,  with  inftru- 
ments,  let  them  be  ever  fo  fkilfully  made:  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
exceftive  nicety  of  this  matter  has  eluded  the  many 
and  ingenious  endeavours  of  fuch  fkilful  operators. 

About  forty  years  ago,  while  I  was  in  the  ifland 
of  St,  Helena ,  obferving  the  (tars  about  the  fouth 
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pole,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  with  the 
greateft  diligence.  Mercury  paffmg  over  the  difc 
of  the  Sun  ;  and  (which  fucceeded  better  than  I 
could  have  hoped  for)  I  obferved,  with  the  greateft 
degree  of  accuracy,  by  means  of  a  telefcope  24 
feet  long,  the  very  moment  when  Mercury  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  Sun  feemed  to  touch  its  limb  within, 
and  alfo  the  moment  when  going  off  it  ftruck  the 
limb  of  the  Sun’s  difc,  forming  the  angle  of  interior 
contadt :  whence  1  found  the  interval  of  time,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Mercury  then  appeared  within  the  Sun’s 
difc,  even  without  an  error  of  one  fecond  of  time. 
For  the  lucid  line  intercepted  between  the  dark 
limb  of  the  planet  and  the  bright  limb  of  the  Sun, 
although  exceeding  fine,  is  feen  by  the  eye  5  and 
the  little  dent  made  in  the  Sun’s  limb,  by  Mer¬ 
cury’s  entering  the  difc,  appears  to  vanifh  in  a 
moment ;  and  alfo  that  made  by  Mercury,  when 
leaving  the  difc,  feems  to  begin  in  an  inftant ■ 
When  I  perceived  this,  it  immediately  came  into 
my  mind,  that  the  Sun’s  parallax  might  be  ac¬ 
curately  determined  by  fuch  kind  of  obfervations 
as  thefe ;  provided  Mercury  were  but  nearer  to  the 
Earth,  and  had  a  greater  parallax  from  the  Sun  : 
but  the  difference  of  thefe  parallaxes  is  fo  little,  as 
always  to  be  lefs  than  the  folar  parallax  which  we 
feek  ;  and  therefore  Mercury,  though  frequently 
to  be  feen  on  the  Sun,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  fit  for  our  purpofe. 

There  remains  then  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  over 
the  Sun’s  difc ;  whofe  parallax,  being  almoft  four 
times  as  great  as  the  folar  parallax,  will  caufe  very 
fenfible  differences  between  the  times  in  which 
Venus  will  feem  to  be  paffihgover  the  Sun  at  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Earth.  And  from  thefe  differ¬ 
ences,  if  they  be  obferved  as  they  ought,  the 
Sun’s  parallax  may  be  determined  even  to  a  fmall 
part  of  a  fecond.  Nor  do  we  require  any  other 
inftruments  for  this  purpofe,  than  common  tele- 
fcopes  and  clocks,  only  good  of  their  kind  $  and 
in  the  obfervers,  nothing  more  is  needful  than  fide- 
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lity,  diligence,  and  a  moderate  fkill  in  Aftronomy. 
For  there  is  no  need  that  the  latitude  of  the  place 
fhould  be  fcrupuloufty  obferved,  nor  that  the  hours 
themfelves  fhould  be  accurately  determined  with 
refpetft  to  the  meridian:  it  is  lufficient  that  the 
clocks  be  regulated  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  heavens,  if  the  times  be  well  reckoned  from 
the  total  ingrefs  of  Venus  into  the  Sun’s  difc,  to 
the  beginning  of  her  egrefs  from  it ;  that  is,  when 
the  dark  globe  of  Venus  firft  begins  to  touch  the 
bright  limb  of  the  Sun  within  ;  which  moment^ 
I  know  by  my  own  experience,  may  be  obferved 
within  a  fecond  of  time. 

But  on  account  of  the  very  ftridt  laws  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  planets  are  regulated,  Venus  is 
feldom  feen  within  the  Sun’s  difc  :  and  during  the 
courfe  of  more  than  120  years,  it  could  not  be 
feen  once  ;  namely,  from  the  year  1639  (when  this 
moil  pleafing  fight  happened  to  that  excellent 
youth,  Horrax ,  our  countryman,  and  to  him  only, 
lince  the  creation)  to  the  year  1761  ;  in  which 
year,  according  to  the  theories  which  we  have 
hitherto  found  agreeable  to  the  celeftial  motions, 
Venus  will  again  pafs  over  the  Sun  on  the*  26th 
of  May,  in  the  morning  \  fo  that  at  London ,  about, 
fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  may  expert  to  fee 
it  near  the  middle  of  the'Sun’s  difc,  and  not  above 
four  minutes  of  a  degree  fouth  of  the  Sun’s  center. 
But  the  duration  of  this  tranfit  will  be  almoft  eight 
hours ;  namely,  from  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  almoft  ten.  Hence  the  ingrefs  will  not  be 
vifible  in  England ;  but  as  the  Sun  will  at  that 
time  be  in  the  16th  degree  of  Gemini,  having  al¬ 
moft  23  degrees  north  declination,  it  will  be  feen 
without  fetting  at  all  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the 
north  frigid  zone:  and  therefore  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coaft  oh  Norway,  beyond  the  city  of  Nidrcfia, 
which  is  called  Drontheim ,  as  far  as  the  North 
Cafe,  will  be  able  to  obferve  Venus  entering  the 
*  The  fixth  of  June ,  according  to  the  New  Stile. 
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Sun’s  difc;  and  perhaps  the  ingrefs  of  Venus  upon 
the  Sun,  when  rifing,  will  be  feen  by  the  Scotch ,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Shetland Ifles,  formerly  called  T hule . 
But  at  the  time  when  Venus  will  be  neareft  the 
Sun's  center,  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  to  the  north¬ 
ern  fhores  of  the  bay  of  Bengal ,  or  rather  over  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu ;  and  therefore  in  the  adjacent  re¬ 
gions,  as  the  Sun,  when  Venus  enters  his  difc, 
will  be  almofl  four  hours  toward  the  eaft,  and  as 
many  toward  the  weft  when  fhe  leaves  him,  the 
apparent  motion  of  Venus  on  the  Sun  will  be  acce¬ 
lerated  by  almoft  double  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
Venus  from  the  Sun  ;  becaufe  Venus  at  that  time 
is  carried  with  a  retrograde  motion  from  eaft  to 
weft,  while  an  eye  placed  upon  the  Earth's  furface 
is  whirled  the  contrary  way,  from  weft  to  eaft  *. 

Suppofing 

*  Th  Is  has  bet?n  already  taken  notice  of  in  §  24  ;  but  I  fhall 
here  endeavour  to  explain  it  more  at  large,  together  with  feme 
of  the  following  part  of  the  Dolor’s  .E flay,  by  a  figure. 

In  Fig.  1 .  of  Plate  XV.  let  C  be  the  center  of  the  Earth,  and 
Z  the  center  of  the  Sun.  In  the  right  line  CvZ.  make  <vZ  to 
C Z  as  726  is  to  1015  (§  12).  Let  add  be  the  Earth,  <v  Ve¬ 
nus’s  place  in  her  orbit  at  the  time  of  her  conjunction  with  the 
Sun,  and  let  TS  U  be  the  Sun,  whofe  diameter  is  3  1'  42". 

The  motion  of  Venus  in  her  orbit  is  in  the  diredion  N<vn 
and  the  Earth’s  motion  on  its  axis  is  according  to  the  order  of 
the  24  hours  placed  around  it  in  the  figure.  Therefore,  fup- 
pofing  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  be  at  G ,  when  Venus  is  at 
E  in  her  orbit,  and  to  be  carried  from  G  to  g  by  the  Earth's 
motion  on  its  axis,  while  Venus  moves  from  E  to  e  in  her  orbit ; 
it  is  plain  that  the  motions  of  Venus  and  the  Ganges  are  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other. 

The  true  motion  of  Venus  in  her  orbit,  and  confequently 
the  fpace  fhe  feems  to  run  over  on  the  bun’s  difc  in  any  given 
time,  could  be  feen  only  from  the  Earth’s  center  Cy  which  is 
at  reft  with  refped  to  its  furface.  And  as  feen  from  C,  her 
path  on  the  Sun  would  be  in  the  right  line  Tt  U ;  and  her  mo¬ 
tion  therein  at  the  rate  of  four  minutes  of  a  degree  in  an  hour. 
ST  is  the  point  of  the  Sun’s  eaftern  limb  which  Venus  feems  to 
touch  at  the  moment  of  her  total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun,  as  feen 
from  C,  when  Venus  is  at  £  in  her  orbit ;  and  U  is  the  point 
of  the  Sun’s  weftern  limb  which  fhe  feems  to  touch  at  the 
moment  of  her  beginning  of  egrefs  from  the  Sun,  as  feen  from 
Ci  when  fhe  is  at  i  in  her  orbit. 
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Suppofing  the  Sun’s  parallax  (as  we  have  faid) 
to  be  12  the  parallax  of  Venus  will  be  43"; 

from  which  fubtradling  the  parallax  of  the  Sun, 
there  will  remain  30"  at  lead  for  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  Venus  from  the  Sun;  and  therefore  the 
motion  of  Venus  will  be  increased  45"  at  lead;  by 
that  parallax,  while  (lie  paffes  over  the  Sun’s  difc, 
in  thofe  elevations  of  the  pole  which  are  in  places 
near  the  tropic,  and  yet  more  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  equator.  Now,  Venus  at  that  time 
will  move  on  the  Sun’s  difc,  very  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  four  minutes  of  a  degree  in  an  hour;  and 
therefore  11  minutes  of  time  at  lead  are  to  be 
allowed  for  45",  or  three  fourths  of  a  minute  of 

a  degree ; 

When  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  Is  at  m  (in  revolving  through, 
the  arc  Grng)  the  Sun  is  on  its  meridian.  Therefore,  iince 
G  and  g  are  equally  diftant  from  m  at  the  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  of  the  tranfit,  it  is  plain  that  the  Sun  will  be  as  far  eaft  of 
the  meridian  of  the  Ganges  (at  G )  when  the  tranfic  begins,  as 
it  will  be  weft:  of  the  meridian  of  the  fame  place  (revolved 
from  G  to  g)  when  the  tranfit  ends. 

But  although  the  beginning  of  the  tranlit,  or  rather  the 
moment  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs  upon  the  Sun  at  <T,  as  feen 
from  the  Earih’s  center,  mult  be  when  Venus  is  at  E  In  her 
orbit,  becaufe  Hie  is  then  feen  in  the  diredion  of  the  right  line 
GET;  yet  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  as  feen  from  the 
Ganges  at  G,  Hie  will  be  fliort  of  her  ingrefs  on  the  Sun,  being 
then  feen  eaftward  of  him,  in  the.  right  line  GEK ,  which 
makes  the  angle  KE  T  (equal  to  the  oppofite  angle  G EC), 
with  the  right  line  GET.  This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of 
Ve  nus’s  parallax  from  the  Sun,  which  retards  the  beginning 
of  the  tranfit  as  feen  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges',  fo  that 
the  Ganges  G,  m  ull  advance  a  little  farther  toward  m,  and  Venus 
mull  move  on  in  her  orbit  from  E  to  R ,  before  fhe  can  be  feen 
from  G  (in  the  right  line  GRTJ  wholly  within  the  Sun’s 
difc  at  T. 

Wn  n  Venus  comes  -to  e  in  her  orbit,  fhe  will  appear  at  U, 
as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center  Cy  jull  beginning  to  leave  the 
Sun  ;  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  her  egrefs  from  his  weflern 
limb  :  but  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  as  feen  from  the  Ganges 9 
which  is  then  at  g.  Hie  will  be  quite  clear  of  the  Sun  toward 
the  weft;  being  them  feep  from  g  in  the  right  line  geL,  which 
makes  an  angle,  as  UeL  (equal  to  the  oppofite  angle  CegJ,% 
with  the  right  line  Cell',  and  this  is  the  angle  of  Venus’s 
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a  degree;  and  by  this  fpace  of  time,  the  duration 
of  this  eclipfe  caufed  by  Venus  will,  on  account 
of  the  parallax,  be  Shortened.  And  from  this 
fhorteningof  the  timeonly,we  might  fafely  enough 
draw  a  conclufion  concerning  the  parallax  which 
we  are  in  learch  of,  provided  the  diameter  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  latitude  of  Venus,  were  accurately 
known.  But  we  cannot  expedl  an  exadt  computa¬ 
tion  in  a  matter  of  fuch  fubtilty. 

We  tnufl  endeavour  therefore  to  obtain,  if  pof- 
lible,  another  obfervation,  to  be  taken  in  thofe 
places  where  Venus  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sun’s  difc  at  midnight;  that  is,  in  places  under 
the  oppofite  meridian  to  the  former,  or  about  6 
hours  or  90  degrees  well  of  London ;  and  where 
Venus  enters  upon  the  Sun  a  little  before  its  fet- 

parallax  from  the  Sun,  as  feen  from  the  Ganges  at  g,  when  fhe 
is  but  juft  beginning  to  leave  the  Sun  at  U,  as  feen  from  the 
Earth’s  center  C.  1 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  the  duration  of  the  tranfit  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  (and  aifo  in  the  neighbouring  places) 
will  be  diminiihed  by  about  double  the  quantity  of  Venus’s 
parallax  from  the  Sun  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
tranfit.  For  Venus  muft  be  at  E  in  her  orbit  when  fhe  is 
wholly  upon  the  Sun  at  T,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center  C : 
but  at  that  time  fhe  is  fhort  of  the  Sun,  as  feen  from  the  Ganges 
at  G,  by  the  whole  quantity  of  her  eaftern  parallax  from  the 
Sun  at  that  time,  which  is  the  angle  KET.  [This  angle,  in 
faCt,  is  only  23";  though  it  is  reprefented  much  larger  in  the 
figure,  becaufe  the  Earth  therein  is  a  vaft  deal  too  big.]  Now, 
as  Venus  moves  at  the  rate  of  4'  in  an  hour,  fhe  will  move  23* 
in  5  minutes  45  feconds:  and,  therefore,  the  tranfit  will  begin 
Jater  by  5  minutes  45  feconds  at  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  than 
at  the  Earth’s  center.— — When  the  tranfit  is  ending  at  U9 
as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center  at  C.  Venus  will  be  quite  clear 
of  the  Sun  (by  the  whole  quantity  of  her  weftern  parallax  from 
him)  as  feen  from  the  Ganges ,  which  is  then  at  g:  and  this 
parallax  will  be  22",  equT  to  the  fpace  through  which  Venus 
moves  in  5  minutes  30  feconds  of  time:  fo  thac  the  tranfit  will 
end  5^  minutes  fooner  a^  feen  from  the  Gangesf  than  as  feen 
from  tne  Earth’s  center. 

Hence  the  whole  contraction  of  the  duration  of  the  tranfit 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  will  be  1 1  minutes  15  feconds  of 
time:  for  it  is  5  minutes  45  feconds  at  the  beginning,  and  5 
snnuues  30  feconds  at  the  end. 
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ting,  and  goes  off  a  little  after  its  rifing.  And 
this  will  happenunder  the  dbove-mentioned  meri¬ 
dian,  and  where  the  elevation  of  the  north  pole  is 
about  5 6  degrees ;  that  is,  in  a  part  of  Hud/on's 
Bay,  near  a  place  called  Port-Nelfon .  For,  in  this 
and  the  adjacent  places,  the  parallax  of  Venus  will 
increafe  the  duration  of  the  tranfit  by  at  leaft  fix 
minutes  of  time;  becaufe,  while  the  Sun,  from 
its  fetting  to  its  rifing,  feems  to  pafs  under  the 
pole,  thofe  places  on  the  Earth’s  difc  will  be  car¬ 
ried  with  a  motion  from  eaft  to  wed,  contrary  to 
the  motion  of  the  Ganges  ;  that  is,  with  a  motion 
confpiring  with  the  motion  of  Venus ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Venus  will  feem  to  move  more  flowly  on  the 
Sun,  and  to  be  longer  in  palling  over  his  difc*. 

If 


*  In  Fig.  I.  of  Plate  XV.  let  aC  be  the  meridian  of  the 
eaftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges;  and  bC  the  meridian  of  Port- 
Nelfon  at  the  mouth  of  York  River  in  Hudfcn  s  Bay ,  56°  north 
latitude.  As  the  meridian  of  the  Ganges  revolves  from  a  to  p, 
the  meridian  of  Port-Nelfon  will  revolve  from  b  to  d :  there¬ 
fore,  while  the  Ganges  revolves  from  G  to  g,  through  the  arc 
Gsng,  Port-Nelfon  revolves  the  contrary  way  (as  feen  from  the 

Sun  cr  Venus)  from  P  to  p  through  the  arc  Pnp - Now, 

as  the  motion  of  Venus  is  from  £  to  e  in  her  orbit,  while  fhe 
feems  to  pafs  over  the  Sun‘s  difc  in  the  right  line  TtU>  as  feen 
from  the  Earth’s  Center  C,  it  is  plain  that  while  the  motion 
of  the  Ganges  is  contrary  to  the  motion  of  Venus  in  her  orbit, 
and  thereby  fhortens  the  duration  of  the  tranfit  at  that  place, 
the  motion  of  Port-Nelfon  is  the  fame  way  as  the  motion  of 
Venus,  and  will  therefore  increafe  the  duration  of  the  tranfit ; 
which  may  in  feme  degree  be  illuflrated  by  fuppofing,  that 
while  a  fnip  is  under  i ail ,  if  two  birds  fly  along  the  fide  of 
the  Chip  in  contrary  directions  to  each  other,  the  bird  which 
flies  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  fhlp  will  pafs  by  it  fooner 
than  the  bird  will,  which  flies  the  lame  way  that  the  fhip 
moves. 

In  fine,  it  is  plain  by  the  figure,  that  the  duration  of  the 
tranfit  mu  ft  be  longer  as  feen  from  Port-Nelfon ,  than  as  feen 
from  the  Earth’s  center;  and  longer  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s 
center,  than  as  feen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges — For 
Port-Nelfon  mu  ft  be  at  P,  and  Venus  at  ATin  her  orbit,  when 
file  appears  wholly  within  the  Sun  at  T :  and  the  fame  place 
mud  be  at  p,  and  Venus  at  n,  when  fhe  appears  at  U,  begin¬ 
ning  to  leave  the  Sun. —-The  Ganges  mull  be  at  G ,  and  Venus 
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If  therefore  it  (hould  happen  that  this  tranfit 
fhould  be  properly  obferved  by  fkilful  perfons  at 
both  thefe  places,  it  is  clear,  that  its  duration 
will  be  17  minutes  longer,  as  feen  from  Port - 
Nelfon,  than  as  feen  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  Nor  is 
it  of  much  confequence  (if  th zEnglifh  fh all  at  that 
time  give  any  attention  to  this  affair)  whether  the 
obfervaticn  be  made  at  Fort -George ,  commonly 
called  Madras,  or  at  Bencoolen  on  the  weftern  fhore 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra ,  near  the  Equator.  But 
if  the  French  fhould  be  difpofed  to  take  any  pains 
herein,  an  obferver  may  ftation  himfelfconveniently 
enough  at  Pondicherry  on  the  weft  fhore  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal ,  where  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  about 
12  degrees.  As  to  the  Dutch,  their  celebrated 
mart  at  Batavia  will  afford  them  a  place  of  obferv- 
ation  fit  enough  for  this  purpofe,  provided  they 
alfo  have  but  a  difpofition  to  a  {lift  in  advancing,  in 
this  particular,  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens. — 
And  indeed  I  could  wifh  that  many  obfervations 
of  the  fame  phenomenon  might  be  taken  by  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons  at  feveral  places,  both  that  we  might 
arrive  at  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  by  their 
agreement,  and  alfo  left  any  fingle  obferver  fhould 
be  deprived,  by  the  intervention  of  clouds,  of  a 
fight,  which  I  know  not  whether  any  man  living 
in  this  or  the  next  age  will  ever  fee  again;  and  on 
which  depends  the  certain  and  adequate  folution  of 
a  problem  the  moft  noble,  and  at  any  other  time 
not  to  be  attained  to.  I  recommend  it,  therefore, 
again  and  again,  to  thofe  curious  Aftronomers, 
who  (when  I  am  dead)  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  thefe  things,  that  they  would  remem- 

at  R,  when  Ihe  is  feen  from  G  upon  the  Sun  at  T ;  and  the 
fame  place  mult  be  at  gy  and  Venus  at  r,  when  Ihe  begins  to 
leave  the  Sun  at  U,  as  leen  from  g.  So  that  Venus  mult  move 
from  N  to  n  in  her  orbit,  while  Ihe  is  feen  to  pafs  over  the  Sun 
from  Port-Nelfon ;  from  E  to  e  in  palling  over  the  Sun,  as  leen 
from  the  Earth’s  center;  and  only  from  R  to  r  while  fne 
palfcs  over  the  Sun*  as  feen  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges . 
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berthis  my  admonition,  and  diligently  apply  them- 
felves  with  all  their  might  to  the  making  this  ob~ 
z  fervation ;  and  I  earneftlywifh  them  all  imaginable 
fucccfs ;  in  the  firfl  place  that  they  may  not,  by 
the  unfealonable  oblcurity  of  a  cloudy  fky,  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  moft  tlefirable  fight ;  and  then,  that 
having  afcertained  with  more  exadlnefs  the  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  planetary  orbits,  it  may  redound 
to  their  immortal  fame  and  glory. 

We  have  now  ihewn,  that  by  this  method  the 
Sun's  parallax  may  be  inveftigated  to  within  its  five 
hundredth  part,  which  doubtlefs  will  appear  won¬ 
derful  to  fome.  But  if  an  accurate  obfervation  be 
made  in  each  of  the  places  above  marked  out,  we 
have  already  demonftrated  that  the  durations  of 
this  eclipfe  made  by  Venus  will  differ  from  each 
other  by  17  minutes  of  time  ;  that  is,  upon  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  Sun’s  parallax  is  12%".  But  if 
the  difference  (hall  be  found  by  obfervation  to  be 
greater  or  lefs,  the  Sun’s  parallax  will  be  greater 
or  lefs,  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion.  And  fince 
1/7  minutes  of  time  are  anfwerable  to  1 2§  feconds 
of  folar  parallax,  for  every  fecond  of  parallax  there 
will  arife  a  difference  of  more  than  80  feconds  of 
time;  whence,  if  we  have  this  difference  true  to 
two  feconds,  it  will  be  certain  what  the  Sun’s  pa¬ 
rallax  is  to  within  a  40th  part  of  one  fecond;  and 
therefore  his  diftance  will  be  determined  to  within 
its  foodth  part  at  lead,  if  the  parallax  be  not 
found  lefs  than  what  we  have  fuppofed  :  for  40 
times  i2§  make  500. 

And  no w  I  think  I  have  explained  this  matter 
fully,  and  even  more  than  I  needed  to  have  done, 
to  thofe  who  underhand  Aftronomy:  and  I  would 
have  them  take  notice,  that  on  this  occafion,  I 
have  had  no  regard  to  the  latitude  of  Venus,  both 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  more  intricate  cal¬ 
culation,  which  would  render  the  conclufion  lefs 
evident*  and  alio  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  nodes 
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of  Venus  is  not  yet  difcovered,  nor  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  but  by  fuch  conjunctions  of  the  planet  with 
the  Sun  as  this  is.  For  we  conclude  that  Venus 
will  pafs  4  minutes  below  the  Sun’s  center,  only 
in  confequence  of  the  fuppofition  that  the  plane 
of  Venus’s  orbit  is  immoveable  in  the  fphere  of 
the  fixed  (tars,  and  that  its  nodes  remain  in  the 
fame  places  where  they  were  found  in  the  year 
1639.  But  if  Venus,  in  the  year  1761,  fhould 
move  over  the  Sun  in  a  path  more  to  the  fouth, 
it  will  be  manifeft  that  her  nodes  have  moved 
backward  among  the  fixed  ftars ;  and  if  more  to 
the  north,  that  they  have  moved  forward  ;  and  that 
at  the  rate  of  5!  minutes  of  a  degree  in  100  Julian 
years,  for  every  minute  that  Venus’s  path  final!  be 
more  or  lefs  diflant  than  the  above  faid  4  minutes 
from  the  Sun’s  center.  And  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  duration  of  thefe  eclipfes  will  be  forne- 
what  lefs  than  17  minutes  of  time,  on  account  of 
Venus’s  fouth  latitude  ;  but  greater  if  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nodes  forward  fhe  llioufd  pafs  on  the 
north  of  the  Sun’s  center. 

But  for  the  fake  of  thofe,  who,  though  they  are 
delighted  with  fydereal  ohfervations,  may  not  yet 
have  made  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  dodrine 
of  parallaxes,  I  chufe  to  explain  the  thing  a  little 
more  fully  by  a  fcheme,  and  alfo  by  a  calculation 
fomewhat  more  accurate. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  at  London ,  in  the  year  1761, 
on  the  6th  of  June ,  at  55  minutes  after  V  in  the 
morning,  the  Sun  will  be  in  Gemini  150  37',  and 
therefore  that  at  its  center  the  ecliptic  is  inclined 
toward  the  north,  in  an  angle  of  6°  id  :  and  that 
the  vifible  path  of  Venus  on  the  Sun’s  dife  at 
that  time  declines  to  the  fouth,  making  an  angle 
with  the  ecliptic  of  8°  28';  then  the  path  of  Venus 
will  alfo  be  inclined  to  the  fouth,  with  refpedf  to 
the  equator,  interfering  the  parallels  of  deck- 
*  nation 
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nation  at  an  angle  of  20  18'*.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe, 
that  Venus,  at  the  forementioned  time,  will  be  at 
her  lead  diftance  from  the  Sun’s  center,  viz.  only 
four  minutes  to  the  fouth;  and  that  every  hour 
file  will  defcribe  a  fpsce  of  4  minutes  on  the  Sun, 
with  a  retrograde  motion.  The  Sun’s  lemidiameter 
will  be  15'  51"  nearly,  and  that  of  Venus  374". 
And  let  us  fuppofe,  for  trial’s  fake,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  Venus  with  the 
Sun  (which  we  want)  is  31",  fuch  as  it  comes  out 
if  the  Surds  parallax  be  fuppofed  124".  Then, 
on  the  center  C  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  2.)  let  the  little 
circle  AB,  reprefenting  the  Earth’s  difc,  be  de¬ 
ferred,  and  let  its  femidiameter  C B  be  31";  and 
let  the  elliptic  parallels  of  22  and  56  degrees  of 
north  latitude  (for  the  Ganges  and  Fort -IS! elf  on )  be 
drawn  within  it,  in  the  manner  now  ufed  by  Aftro- 
nomers  for  conftru&ing  folar  eclipfes.  Let  B  Cg 
be  the  meridian  in  which  the  Sun  is,  and  to  this, 
let  the  right  line  FH G,  reprefenting  the  path  of 
Venus,  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  2e  18';  and  let 
it  be  diftant  from  the  center  C  240  fuch  parts, 
whereof  C  B  is  ;;  i<  From  C  let  fall  the  right  line 
Clf  perpendicular  to  EG;  and  fuppofe  Venus  to 
be  at  H  at  55  minutes  after  V  in  the  morning. 
Let  the  right  line  F H G  be  divided  into  the  horary 
fpaces  III  IV,  iVV,  VVI,  &c.  each  equal  toCH  j 
that  is,  to  4  minutes  of  a  degree.  Alfo,  let  the 
right  line  L  M  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 

*  This  was  an  overfight  in  the  Dodor,  occafioned  by  his 
placing  both  the  Earth’s  axis  BCg  (Fig.  2.  of  Plate  XV.)  and 
the  Axis  of  Venus’s  orbit  C  M  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  axis  of 
the  ecliptic  CK\  the  former  making  an  angle  of  6°  io;  there¬ 
with,  and  the  latter  an  angle  of  3°  28';  the  difference  of 
which  angles  is  only  20  1  8'.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Earth’s 
axis,  and  the  axis  of  YXnus’s  orbit,  will  then  lie  on  different 
fides  of  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  the  former  making  an  angle 
of  6°  therewith,  and  the  latter  an  angle  of  8-4°.  Therefore, 
t he  fum  of  thefe  angles,  which  is  144°  (and  not  their  differ* 
t i  ce  2  i  8  )  Is  the  inclination  of  Venus's  vilible  path  to  the 
equator  and  parallels  of  declination. 
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apparent  femidiameters  of  the  Sun  and  Venus, 
which  is  15'  1 3 f//j  and  a  circle  being  defcribed 
with  the  radius  L  M,  on  a  center  taken  in  any 
point  within  the  little  circle  AB  reprefenting  the 
Earth’s  difc,  will  meet  the  right  line  FG  in  a  point 
denoting  the  time  at  London  when  Venus  fhall 
touch  the  Sun’s  limb  internally,  as  feen  from  the 
place  of  the  Earth’s  furface  that  anfwers  to  the 
point  aflumed  in  the  Earth’s  difc.  And  if  a  circle 
be  defcribed  on  the  center  C,  with  the  radius  L  M, 
it  will  meet  the  right  line  FG,  in  the  points  F  and 
G ;  and  the  fpaces  FH  and  G  H  will  be  each  equal 
to  1  a  4",  which  fpace  Venus  will  appear  to  pafs 
over  in  3  hours  40  minutes  of  time  at  London ; 
therefore,  F  will  fall  in  II  hours  15  minutes,  and 
Gin  IX  hours  35  minutesinthemorning.  Whence 
it  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  magnitude  of  the  Earth, 
on  account  of  its  immenfe  didance,  fhould  vanifli 
as  it  were  into  a  point ;  or,  if  being  deprived  of  a 
diurnal  motion,  it  ihould  always  have  the  Sun  ver¬ 
tical  to  the  fame  point  C;  the  whole  duration  of 
this  eclipfe  would  be  7  hours  20  minutes.  But  the 
Earth  in  that  time  being  whirled  through  1 10  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude,  with  a  motion  contrary  to  the 
motion  of  Venus,  and  confequently  the  abovemen- 
tioned  duration  being  contraded,  fuppofe  12  mi¬ 
nutes,  it  will  come  out  7  hours  8  minutes,  or  107 
degrees,  nearly. 

Now,  Venus  will  be  at  H,  at  her  lead  didance 
from  the  Sun’s  center,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
the  eadern  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  wher£  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  is  about  22  degrees.  The  Sun  there¬ 
fore  will  be  equally  didant  from  the  meridian  of 
that  place,  at  the  moments  of  the  ingrefsand  egrefs 
of  the  planet,  viz.  53!  degrees;  as  the  points  a 
and  h  (reprefenting  that  place  in  the  Earth’s  difc 
AB)  are,  in  the  greater  parallel,  from  the  itieridian 
BCg .  But  the  diameter  efoi  that  parallel  will  be 
to  the  didance  ah,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to 
the  redangle  under  the  fines  of  53!  and  68  de¬ 
grees; 
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grees ;  that  is,  as  T  2"  to  4  6"  if".  And  by  a 
good  calculation  (which,  that  I  may  not  tire  the 
reader,  it  is  better  to  omit)  J  find,  that  a  circle  de- 
fcribed  on  a  as  a  center,  with  the  radius  LM,  will 
meet  the  right  line  FH  in  the  point  My  at  II  hours 
20  minutes  40  feconds  ;  but  that  being  defcribed 
round  b  as  a  center,  it  will  meet  HG  in  the  point 
iVat  IX  hours  29  minutes  22  feconds,  according 
to  the  time  reckoned  at  London :  and  therefore, 
Venus  will  be  feen  entirely  within  the  Sun  at  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  for  7  hours  8  minutes  42  fe¬ 
conds  :  we  have  then  rightly  fuppofed,  that  the 
duration  will  be  7  hours  8  minutes,  fince  the  pare 
of  a  minute  here  is  of  no  confequence. 

But  adapting  the  calculation  to  Port-Nelfion ,  I 
find/that  the  Sun  being  about  to  fee,  Venus  will 
enter  his  dilc 3  and  immediately  after  his.  riling  fhe 
will  leave  the  fame.  That  place  is  carried  in  the 
Intermediate  time  through  the  hemifphere  oppofue 
to  the  Sun,  from  c  to  d3  with  a  motion  confpiririg 
with  the  motion  of  Venus ;  and  therefore,  the  flay 
of  Venus  on  the  Sun  will  be  about  4  minutes 
longer,  on  account  of  the  parallax  ;  fo  that  it  will 
be  at  lead  7  hours  24  minutes,  or  1 1 1  degrees  of 
the  equator.  And  fince  the  latitude  of  the  place 
is  56  degrees,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  is  to  the 
rebtangle  contained  under  the  fines  55 §  and  34 
degrees,  fo  is  A  B ,  which  is  1'  2",  to  c  dy  which  is 
28"  33"'.  And  if  the  calculation  be  juftly  made, 
it  will  appear  that  a  circle  defcribed  on  c  as  a  cen¬ 
ter,  with  the  radius  IM,  will  meet  the  right  line 
F H  in  0  at  II  hours  12  minutes  45  feconds ;  and 
that  fuch  a  circle,  defcribed  on  d  as  a  center, 
will  meet  HG  in  P,  at  IX  hours  36  minutes  37 
feconds ;  and  therefore  the  duration  at  Port-Nelfion 
will  be  7  hours  23  minutes  52  feconds,  which  is 
greater  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  by  15 
minutes  10  feconds  of  time.  But  if  Venus  fhould 
pafs  over  the  Sun  without  having  any  latitude,  the 
difference  would  be  18  minutes  40  feconds  y  and 

if 
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if  fhe  fhould  pafs  4'  north  of  the  Sun’s  center,  the 
difference  would  amount  to  ii  minutes  4ofeconds, 
and  will  be  dill  greater,  if  the  planet’s  north  lati¬ 
tude  be  more  increafed. 

From  the  foregoing  hypothecs  it  follows,  that 
at  London ,  when  the  Sun  rifes,  Venus  will  have 
entered  his  difc  $  arid  that,  at  IX  hours  37  minutes 
in  the  morning,  fhe  will  touch  the  limb  of  the  Sun 
internally  in  going  off  j  and  laftly,  that  fhe  will  not 
entirely  leave  the  Sun  till  IX  hours  56  minutes. 

It  likewife  follows  from  the  fame  hypothefis, 
that  the  center  of  Venus  fhould  juft  touch  theSun’s 
Northern  limb  in  the  year  1769,  on  the  third  of 
June ,  at  XI  o’clock  at  night.  So  that,  on  account 
of  the  parallax,  it  will  appear  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Norway ,  entirely  within  the  Sun,  which  then 
does  not  let  to  thofe  parts;  while  on  the  coafls 
of  Peru  and  Chiliy  it  will  feem  to  travel  over  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  difc  of  the  fetting  Sun,  and  over 
that  of  the  riling  Sun  at  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and 
in  their  neighbourhood. — But  if  the  nodes  of  Ve¬ 
nus  be  found  to  have  a  retrograde  motion  (as  there 
is  feme  reafon  to  believe  from  fome  later  obferva- 
tions  they  have)  then  Venus  will  be  feen  every 
Where  within  the  Sun’s  difc ;  and  will  afford  a  much 
better  method  for  finding  the  Sun’s  parallax,  by 
almoft  the  greateft  difference  in  the  duration  of 
thefe  eclipfes  that  can  poffibly  happen. 

But  how  this  parallax  may  be  deduced  from 
obfervations  made  fomewhere  in  the  Eaft~Indiesy  in 
the  year  1761,  both  of  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of 
Venus,  and  compared  with  thofe  made  in  its  going 
off  With  us,  namely,  by  applying  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  given  in  fpecie  to  the  circumference  of 
three  equal  circles,  fhall  be  explained  on  fome 
other  Occafion, 
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ARTICLE  1V< 

Shewing  that  the  whole  method propofed  by  the  D oft of 
cannot  be  'put  in  practice,  and  why . 

*  i 

Q.j.  In  the  above  Dififertation,  the  Dodlor  has 
explained  his  method  with  great  modefty,  and  even 
with  fome  doubtfulnefs  with  regard  to  its  full  fuc- 
cefs.  For  he  tells  us,  that  by  means  of  this  tranfit, 
the  Sun’s  parallax  may  only  be  determined  within 
its  five  hundredth  part,  provided  it  be  not  lefs  than' 
1 2 f  A/j  that  there  may  be  a  good  obfervation  made 
at  Port-Neifon ,  as  well  as  about  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  ;  and  that  Venus  does  not  pafs  more  than  4 
minutes  of  a  degree  below  the  center  of  the  Sun’s 
difc. — Fie  has  taken  all  proper  pains  not  to  raifeour 
expe£lationstoohigh,andyet,  fromhiswell-known 
abilities,  and  chara&er  as  a  great  Affronomer,  it 
feems  mankind  in  general  have  laid  greater  ftrefs 
upon  his  method,  than  he  ever  defired  them  to  do. 
Only,  as  he  was  convinced  it  was  the  belt  method 
by  which  this  important  problem  can  ever  be 
folved,  he  recommended  it  warmly  for  that  reafon* 
Fie  had  not  then  made  a  fufficient  number  of  ob- 
fervations,  by  which  he  could  determine,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  whether  the  nodes  of  V enus’s orbit  have  any 
motion ;  or  if  they  have,  whether  it  be  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  with  refpedt  to  the  ftars.  And 
confequently, having  not  then  made  hisown  tables, 
he  was  obliged  to  calculate  from  the  beft  that  he 
could  find.  But  thofe  tables  allow  of  no  motion  to 
Venus’s  nodes,  and  alfo  reckon  her  conjun&ion 
with  the  Sun  to  be  about  half  an  hour  too  late. 

28.  But  more  modern  obfervations  prove,  that 
the  nodes  of  Venus’s  orbit  have  a  motion  back¬ 
ward,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  with 
refpect  to  the  fixed  flars.  And  this  motion  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  in  the  Doctor’s  tables,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  made  from  his  own  obfervations. 
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And  it  appears  by  thefe  tables,  that  Venus  will  be 
fo  miich  farther  pad  her  descending  node  at  the 
time  of  this  tranfit,  than  (he  was  pad  her  afcending 
node  at  her  tranfit  in  November ,  1639  >  ^at  indead 
of  paffing  only  four  minutes  of  a  degree  below  the 
Sun’s  center  in  this,  die  will  pafs  aimed  10  minutes 
of  a  degree  below  it  :  on  which  account,  the  line 
of  her  tranfit  will  be  fo  much  fhortened,  as  will 
make  her  pafiage  over  the  Surds  difc  about  an 
hour  and  20  minutes  lefs  than  if  die  paded  only 
4  minutes  below  the  Sun’s  center  at  the  middle  of 
her  tranfit.  And  therefore,  her  parallax  from  the 
Sun  w/ill  be  fo  much  diminifhed,  both  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  her  tranfit,  and  at  all  places 
from  which  the  whole  of  it  will  be  feen,  that  the 
difference  of  its  durations,  as  feen  from  them,  and 
as  fuppofed  to  be  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  will 
not  amount  to  1 1  minutes  of  time. 

29.  But  this  is  not  all :  for  although  the  tranfit: 
will  begin  before  the  Sun  fets  to  Port-Nelfon ,  it  will 
be  quite  over  before  he  rifes  to  that  place  next 
morning,  on  acconnt  of  its  ending  fo  much  fooner 
than  as  given  by  the  tables  to  which  the  Doctor 
was  obliged  to  trud.  So  that  we  are  quite  de¬ 
prived  of  the  advantage  that  otherwife  would  have 
arifen  from  obfervations  made  at  Port-Nelfon. 

30.  In  order  to  trace  this  affair  through  all  its 
intricacies,  and  to  render  it  as  intelligible  to  the 
reader  as  I  can,  there  will  be  an  unavoidable  ne- 
ceffity  of  dwelling  much  longer  upon  it  than  I  could 
otherwife  wifh.  And  as  it  is  impoffible  to  lay 
down  truly  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  fixa¬ 
tions  of  places  at  particular  times,  in  fuch  a  fmall 
difc  of  the  Earth  as  mud  be  projected  in  fuch  a 
fort  of  diagram  as  the  Doctor  has  given,  fo  as  to 
meafure  thereby  the  exact  times  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  tranfit  at  any  given  place,  unlel's 
the  Sun’s  difc  be  made  at  lead  30  inches  diameter 
in  the  projection,  and  to  which  the  Doctor  did  not 
quite  trud  without  making  fome  calculations;  I 
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fhall  take  a  different  method,  in  which  the  Earth's 
difc  may  be  made  as  large  as  the  operator  pleafes ; 
but  if  he  makes  it  only  6  inches  in  diameter,  he 
may  meafure  the  quantity  of  Venus’s  parallax  from 
the  Sun  upon  it,  both  in  longitude  and  latitude, 
to  the  fourth  part  of  a  fecond,  for  any  given  time 
and  place  ;  and  then,  by  an  eafy  calculation  in  the 
common  rule  of  three,  he  may  find  the  effect  of 
the  parallaxes  on  the  duration  of  the  tranfit.  In 
this,  I  (hall  firft  fuppofe  with  the  Dodor,  that  the 
Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  is  1 24";  and  confeq  uently, 
that  Venus’s  horizontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  is 
31".  And  after  projecting  the  tranfit,  fo  as  to  find 
the  total  eflfed  of  the  parallax  upon  its  duration, 
I  fhall  next  fhew  how  nearly  the  Sun’s  real  parallax 
may  be  found  from  the  obferved  intervals  between 
the  times  of  Venus’s  egrefs  from  the  Sun,  at  par¬ 
ticular  places  of  the  Earth  y  which  is  the  method 
now  taken  both  by  the  Englifij  and  French  Aftro- 
nomers,  and  is  a  furer  way  whereby  to  come  at  the 
real  quantity  of  the  Sun’s  parallax,  than  by  obfefv- 
ing  how  much  the  whole  contradion  of  duration 
of  the  tranfit  is,  either  at  Bencooleny  Batavia ,  or 
Pondicherry . 

ARTICLE  V. 

Shewing  how  to  project  the  tranfit  of  Venus  on  the  Suns 
difc ,  as  feenfrom  different  places  of  the  Earth  Jo  as 
to  find  what  its  vifible  duration  muft  be  at  any  given 
place ,  according  to  any  afumed parallax  of  the  Sun  ; 
and  from  the  obferved  intervals  between  the  times  of 
Venus's  egrefs  from  the  Sun  at  particular  places ,  to 
find  the  Sun's  true  horizontal  parallax . 

31.  The  dements  for  this  projedion  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I.  The  true  time  of  conjundion  of  the  Sun  and 
Venus;  which,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center, 
and  reckoned  according  to  the  equal  time  at 
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London ,  is  on  the  6th  of  7«»*  1761,  at  46  mi¬ 
nutes  17  feconds  after  V  in  the  morning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Halley’j  tables. 

II.  The  geocentric  latitude  of  Venus  at  that  time, 
g  43"  iouth. 

III.  The  Sun's  femidiameter,  15' 50". 

IV.  The  femidiameter  of  Venus  (from  the  Dodor's 
Differtation)  37 i"' 

V.  The  difference  of  the  femidiameters  of  the 
Sun  and  Venus,  15' 

VI.  Their  fum,  i6;  27!". 

VII.  Thevifible  angle  which  the  tranlit-line  makes 
with  the  ecliptic,  8°  31';  the  angular  point  (or 
defcending  node)  being  i°  6'  1 8"  eaftward  from 
the  Sun,  as  feen  from  the  Earth  j  the  defcend¬ 
ing  node  being  in  $  140  29'  37",  as  feen  from 
the  Sun;  and  the  Sun  in  n  150  35'  55",  as 
feen  from  the  Earth. 

VIII.  The  angle  which  the  Axis  of  Venus’s  vifible 
path  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  8°  31'; 
the  fouthern  half  of  that  axis  being  on  the  left 
hand  for' eaftward)  of  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
as  feen  from  the  northern  hemifphere  of  the 
Earth,  which  would  be  to  the  right  hand,  as 
feen  from  the  Sun. 

IX.  The  angle  which  the  Earth’s  axis  makes  with 
the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  as  feen  from  the  Sun, 
6°;  the  fouthern  half  of  the  Earth’s  axis  lying 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  proje&ion,  which  would  be  to  the  left  hand, 
as  feen  from  the  Sun. 

X.  The  angle  which  the  Earth’s  axis  makes  with 
the  axis  of  Venus’s  vifible  path,  140  31';  viz. 
the  fum  of  N°  VIII.  and  IX. 

XL  The  true  motion  of  Venus  on  the  Sun,  given 
by  the  tables  as  if  it  were  feen  from  the  Earth’s 
center,  4  minutes  of  a  degree  in  60  minutes  of 
tirpe. 
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32.  Thefe  elements  being  collected,  make  a 
icale  of  any  convenient  length,  as  that  of  Fig,  i „ 
in  Plate  XVI.  and  divide  it  into  17  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  fhall  be  taken  for  a  minyte  of  a  de^ 
gree ;  then  divide  the  minute  next  to  the  left 
hand  into  60  equal  parts  for  feconds,  by  diagonal 
lines,  as  in  the  figure.  The  reafon  for  dividing 
the  fcale  into  17  parts  or  minutes  is,  becaufe  the 
fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  Sun  and  Venus 
exceeds  16  minutes  of  a  degree.  See  N°  VI. 

33.  Draw  the  right  line  ACG  (Fig.  2.)  for  a 
fmall  part  of  the  ecliptic,  and  perpendicular  to  it 
draw  the  right  line  Cv E  for  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic 
on  the  fouthern  half  of  the  Sun’s  difc. 

34.  Take  the  Sun’s  lernidiameter,  if  50",  from 
the  fcale  with  your  compares  $  and  with  that  ex¬ 
tent,  as  a  radius,  fct  one  foot  in  C  as  a  center, 
and  defcribe  the  femicircle  AEG  for  the  fouthern 
half  of  the  Sun’s  difc  s  becaufe  the  tranfit  is  on 
that  half  of  the  Sun. 

35.  Take  the  geocentric  latitude  of  Venus,  f 

43' ,  from  the  fcale  with  your  compares ;  and  fet 
that  extent  from  C to  v,  on  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic : 
and  the  point  be  the  place  of  Venus’s  cen¬ 

ter  on  the  Sun,  at  the  tabular  moment  of  her  con- 
jtjpdion  with  the  Sun. 

36.  Draw  the  right  line  C BD,  making  an  angle 
of  8°  31/  with  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  toward 
the  left  hand  j  and  this  line  111  all  reprefent  the  axis 
of  Venus’s  geocentric  vifible  path  on  the  Sun. 

37.  Through  the  point  of  the  conjunction  v}  in 
the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  draw  the  right  line  qtr  for 
the  geocentric  vifible  path  of  Venus  over  the  Sun’s 
difc,  at  right  angles  to  CBD ,  the  axis  of  her  orbit, 
whjch  axis  will  divide  the  line  of  her  path  into 
fwo  equal  parts  qt  and  ir» 

38.  Take  Venus’s  horary  motion  on  the  Sun, 
from  the  fcale  with  your  compaffes ;  and  with 

that  extent  make  marks  along  the  tranfit  line  qtr, 
1  fie  pcjual  fpaces,  from  mark  to  mark,  fhew  how 
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much  of  that  line  Venus  moves  through  in  each 
hour,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  during  her 
continuance  on  the  Sun’s  difc. 

39.  Divide  each  of  thefe  horary  fpaces,  from 
mark  to  mark,  into  60  equal  parts  for  minutes  of 
time ;  and  fet  the  hours  to  the  proper  marks  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  true  time  of  conjunction  of  the 
Sun  and  V enus,  46 1  minutes  after  V  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  may  fall  into  the  point  v9  where  the  tranfit- 
line  cuts  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic.  So  the  pointy 
(hall  denote  the  place  of  Venus’s  center  on  the 
Sun,  at  the  inftant  of  her  ecliptical  conjunction 
with  the  Sun,  and  t  (in  the  axis  CtD  of  her  orbit) 
will  be  the  middle  of  her  tranfitj  which  is  at  24 
minutes  after  V  in  the  morning,  as  feen  from  the 
Earth’s  center,  and  reckoned  by  the  equal  time  at 
London . 

40.  Take  the  difference  of  the  femidiameters  of 
the  Sun  and  Venus,  if  11" in  your  compaffes 
from  the  fc ale  3  and  with  that  extent,  fetting  one 
foot  in  the  Sun’s  center  C,  defcribe  the  arcs  iVand 
T  with  the  other,  eroding  the  tranfit-line  in  the 
points  k  and  / ;  which  are  the  points  on  the  Sun’s 
difc  that  are  hid  by  the  center  of  Venus  at  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  two  internal  contacts  with  the  Sun’s 
limb  or  edge,  at  M  and  N:  the  former  of  thefe  is 
the  moment  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs  on  the  Sun, 
as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  which  is  at  28 
minutes  after  II  in  the  morning,  as  reckoned  at 
London:  and  the  latter  is  the  moment  when  her 
eorrels  from  the  Sun  begins,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s 
center,  which  is  20 minutes  after  VI II  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  London .  The  interval  between  thefe  two 
contaCt.s  is  5  hours  52  minutes. 

41.  The  central  ingrefs  of  Venus  on  the  Sun  is 
the  moment  when  her  center  is  on  the  Sun’s  eaftern 
limb  at  «,  which  is  at  15  minutes  after  II  in  the 
morning;  and  her  central  egrefs  from  the  Sun  is 
the  moment  when  her  center  is  on  the  Sun’s  weftern 
limb  at  which  is  at  33  minutes  after  VIII  in 
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the  morning,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  and 
reckoned  according  to  the  time  at  London .  The 
interval  between  thefe  times  is  6  hours  1 8  minutes, 

42.  Take  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  the 
Sun  and  Venus,  16'  27"!,  in  your  compares  from 
the  fcale  $  and  with  that  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in 
the  Sun’s  center  C,  defcribe  the  arcs  i^and  R  with 
the  other,  cutting  the  tranfit-line  in  the  points  q  and 
r,  which  are  the  points  in  open  fpace  (clear  of  the 
Sun)  where  the  center  of  Venus  is,  at  the  moments 
of  her  two  external  contads  with  the  Sun’s  limb 
at  S  and  IV \  or  the  moments  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  tranfit,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  cen¬ 
ter  \  the  former  of  which  is  at  3  minutes  after  11  in 
the  morning  at  London ,  and  the  latter  at  45  mi* 
nutes  after  VIII.  The  interval  between  thefe  mo¬ 
ments  is  6  hours  42  minutes. 

43.  Take  the  femidiameter  of  Venus  37"!,  in 
your  compares  from  the  fcale  :  and  with  that  ex*? 
tent  as  a  radius,  on  the  points  qy  k>  ty  /,  r,  as  cen¬ 
ters,  defcribe  the  circles  HSy  MIy  OFy  P  N,  PVTy 
for  the  difc  of  Venus,  at  her  firft  contad  at  Sy  her 
total  ingrefs  at  M,  her  place  on  the  Sun  at  the 
middle  of  her  tranfit,  her  beginning  of  egrefs  at  TV, 
and  her  laft  contad  at  PV, 

44.  Thofewho  have  a  mind  to  projed  the  Earth’s 
difc  on  the  Sun,  round  the  center  C,  and  to  lay 
down  the  par  al  lelsof  1  atitude  and  fituationsofpl  aces 
thereon,  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  method,  may 
draw  C/for  the  axis  of  the  Earth,  produced  to  the 
fouthern  edge  of  the  Sun  at  /$  and  making  an 
angle  EC f  of  6°  with  die  axis  of  the  ecliptic  € E 2 
but  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  and  uncertain  to 
mark  the  places  on  that  difc,  unlefs  he  makes  the 
Sun’s  femidiameter  AC  15  inches  at  lead'  other- 
wife  the  line  Cf  is  of  no  ufe  at  all  in  this  projec¬ 
tion.— The  following  method  is  better. 

45.  In  Fig.  3.  of  Plate  XVI.  make  the  line  AR 
of  any  convenient  length,  and  divide  it  into  31 
equal  parts*  each  of  which  may  be  taken  for  a  fecond 
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of  Venus’s  parallax  either  from  or  upon  the  Sun 
(her  horizontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  being  fup- 
poled  to  be  51")  ;  and  taking  the  whole  length 
AB  in  your  compares,  fet  one  foot  in  C  (Fig.  4.) 
as  a  center,  and  defcribe  the  circle  AEBD  for  the 
Earth’senlightendeddifc,  whole  diameter  is  6 2",  or 
double  the  horizontal  parallax  of  Venus  from  the 
Sun.  In  this  difc,  draw  AC  B  for  a  fmall  part  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  draw  ECD 
for  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic.  Draw  alfo  I\7CS  both 
for  the  Earth’s  axis  and  univerial  folar  meridian, 
making  an  angle  of  6°  with  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
as  feen  from  the  Sun  ;  HCl for  the  axis  of  Venus’s 
orbit,  making  an  angle  of  c 0  3 1 '  with  ECD ,  the 
axis  of  the  ecliptic  ,  and  laftly,  VCO  for  a  fmall 
part  of  Venus’s  orbit,  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 

46.  This  figure  reprefents  the  Earth’s  enlight¬ 
ened  difc,  as  feen  from  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  the 
tranfit.  The  parallels  of  latitude  of  London ,  the 
eaftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges ,  Benccolen}  and  the 
ffland  of  St.  Helena ,  are  laid  down  in  it,  in  the  * 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  obferver 
on  the  Sun,  if  they  were  really  drawn  in  circles  on 
the  Earth’s  furface  (like  thole  on  a  common  ter- 
reitrial  globe)  and  could  be  vifible  at  fuch  a  dis¬ 
tance.— The  method  of  delineating  thefe  parallels 

is  the  fameas  already  defcribed  in  theXIXth  Chap¬ 
ter,  for  the  condrudtion  of  folar  eclipfes. 

47.  The  points  where  the  curve-lines  (called 
hour-circles)  XI  N>  X  Ny  &c.  cut  the  parallels  of 
latitude,  or  paths  of  the  four  places  above  men¬ 
tioned,  are  the  points  at  which  the  places  them- 
felves  would  appear  in  the  difc,  as  feen  from  the 
Sun,  at  thefe  hours  relpe&ively.  When  either 
places  conies  to  the  folar  meridian  NCS  by  the 
Earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  is  noon  at  that  place  ; 
and  the  difference,  in  ablolute  time,  between  the 
noon  at  that  place  and  the  noon  at  any  other  place, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
thefe  two  places,  reckoning  one  hour  for  every  1 5 
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degrees  of  longitude,  and  4  minutes  for  each  de«* 
gree  :  adding  the  time  if  the  longitude  be  eaft, 
but  fubtradling  it  if  the  longitude  be  weft. 

48.  The  diftance  of  either  of  thefe  places  from 
HCI  (the  axis  of  Venus’s*  orbit)  at  any  hour  or 
part  of  an  hour,  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale 
AB  in  Fig.  3.  will  be  equal  to  the  parallax  of 
Venus  from  the  Sun  in  the  direction  of  her  path  ; 
and  this  parallax,  being  always  contrary  to  the  po- 
iition  of  the  place,  is  eaftward  as  long  as  the  place 
keeps  on  the  left  hand  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  of 
Venus,  as  feen  from  the  Sun  ;  and  weftward  when 
the  place  gets  to  the  right  hand  of  that  axis.  So 
that,  to  all  the  places  which  are  pofited  in  the  he- 
mi fp here  HVI  of  the  difc,  at  any  given  time, 
Venus  has  an  eaftern  parallax;  but  when  the 
Earth’s  diurnal  motion  carries  the  fame  places  into 
the  hemifphere  HOI ,  the  parallax  of  Venus  is 
weftward. 

49.  When  Venus  has  a  parallax  toward  the  eaft, 
as  feen  from  any  given  place  on  the  Earth’s  fur- 
face,  either  at  the  time  of  her  total  ingrefs  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  egrefs,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center  ; 
add  the  time  anlwering  to  this  parallax  to  the  time 
of  insrefsor  egrefs  at  the  Earth’s  center,  and  the 
fum  will  be  the  time,  as  feen  from  the  given  place 
on  the  Earth’s  furface  :  but  when  the  parallax  is 
weftward,  fubtradt  the  time  anlwering  to  thisparai- 
lax  from  the  time  of  total  ingrefs  or  hep-inning  of 
egrefs,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  will  be  the  time,  as  icon  from  the  given 
place  on  the  furface,  fo  far  as  it  is  affedted  by  this 
par.dlax.— The  reafbn  of  this  is  plain  to  every  one 

*  In  a  former  edi  ion  of  this,  I  made  a  mi  flake,  in  taking 
the  parallax  in  lo.ngirude  inflead  of  the  parallax  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  ;  and  the  parallax  in  latitude  in^ 
iiead  of  the  parallax  in  lines  perpendicular  to  her  orbit.  -  But 
jn  this  edition,  thefe  errors  are  corrected  ;  which  make  fome 
fmall  differences  in  the  quantities  cf  the  parallaxes,  and  in 
the  times  depending  on  them;  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
them  in  tnis  with  thofe  in  the  former  edition. 

who 
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who  confiders,  that  an  eaftern  parallax  keeps  the 
planet  back,  and  a  weftern  parallax  carries  it  for¬ 
ward,  with  refpect  to  its  true  place  or  pofition,  at 
any  inftant  ot  time,  as  leen  from  the  Earth’s  center* 

50.  The  ncareft  diftance  of  any  given  place  from 
V  CO ,  the  plane  of  Venus’s  orbit  at  any  hour  or 
part  of  an  hour,  being  meafured  on  the  fcale  AB 
in  Fig.  3,  will  be  equal  to  Venus’s  parallax  in  lines 
perpendicular  to  her  path  ;  which  is  northward 
from  the  true  line  of  her  path  on  the  Sun,  as  feen 
from  the  Earth’s  center,  if  the  given  place  be  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  plane  of  her  orbit  V CO  on  the 
Earth’s  difc  ;  and  the  contrary,  if  the  given  place 
be  on  the  north  fide  of  that  plane;  that  is,  the  paral¬ 
lax  is  always  contrary  to  the  fituation  of  the  place  on 
the  Earth’s  difc,  with  reipcdl  to  the  plane  of  Ve¬ 
nus’s  orbit  on  it. 

51.  As  the  line  of  Venus’s  tranfit  is  on  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  of  the  Sun’s  difc,  it  is  plain 
that  a  northern  parallax  will  caufe  her  to  delcribe 
a  longer  line  on  the  Sun,  than  fhe  would  if  ihe 
had  no  fuch  parallax  ;  and  a  fouthern  parallax  will 
caufe  her  to  defcribe  a  fhorter  line  on  the  Sun,  than 
it  (lie  had  no  fuch  parallax. — And  the  longer  this 
line  is,  the  fooner  will  her  total  ingrefs  be,  and  the 
J^ter  will  be  her  beginning  of  egrefs  ;  and  juft  the 
contrary,  if  the  line  be  fhorter. — But  to  all  places 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  plane  of  her  orbit, 
in  the  hemifphere  VHO ,  the  parallax  in  lines  per¬ 
pendicular  to  her  orbit  is  fouth;  and  to  all  places 
fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  plane  of  her  orbir, 
in  the  hemifphere  VI O,  this  parallax  is  north. 
Therefore,  the  line  of  the  tranfit  will  be  fhorter 
to  all  places  in  the  hemifphere  VHO%  than  it 
will  be,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  where 
there  is  no  parallax;  and  longer  to  all  places  in 
the  hemifphere  V 10.  So  that  the  time  anfwering 
to  this  parallax  mu  ft  be  added  to  the  time  of  total 
ingrefs, as  feen  from  theEarth*scenter,and  fubtradt- 
pd  from  the  beginning  of  egrefs,  as  feen  from  the 
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Earth’s  center,  in  order  to  have  the  true  time  of 
total  ingrefs  and  beginning  of  egrefs  as  feen  from 
places  in  the  hemifphere  VHO:  and  juft  thereverfe 
for  places  in  the  hemifphere  VIO. — It  was  proper  to 
mention  thefe  circumftances,  for  the  reader’s  more 
eafily  conceiving  the  reafon  of  applying  the  times 
anfwering  to  thefe  parallaxes  in  the  fubfequent  part 
of  this  article :  for  it  is  their  fum  in  fome  cafes, 
and  their  difference  in  others,  which  being  applied 
to  the  times  of  total  ingrefs  and  beginning  of 
egrefs,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  that  will 
give  the  times  of  thefe  phenomena  as  feen  from 
given  places  on  the  Earth’s  furface. 

52.  The  angle  which  the  Sun’s  femidiameter 
fubtends,  as  feen  from  the  Earth,  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  has  been  fo  well  afcertained  by  late  ob- 
fervations,  that  we  can  make  no  doubt  of  its  being 
1 5'  50"  on  the  day  of  the  tranfit  j  and  Venus’s  lati¬ 
tude  has  alfo  been  fo  well  afcertained  at  many  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  late,  that  we  have  very  good  rea^ 
fon  to  believe  it  will  be  9'  43"  fouth  of  the  Sun’s 
center,  at  the  time  of  her  conjunction  with  the 
Sun.-— If  then  her  femidiameter  at  that  time  be 
37"f  (as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Halley)  it  appears 
by  the  projection  (Fig.  2.)  that  her  total  ingrefs  on 
the  Sun,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  will  be 
at  28  minutes  after  II  in  the  morning  (§  40.),  and 
her  beginning  of  egrefs  from  the  Sun  will  be  2Q 
minutes  after  VIII,  according  to  the  time  reckon¬ 
ed  at  .London. 

53.  As  the  total  ingrefs  will  not  be  vifible  at 
London ,  we  fhall  not  here  trouble  the  reader  about 
Venus’s  parallax  at  that  time. — But  by  projecting 
the  fituation  of  London  on  the  Earth’s  difc  (Fig. 4.) 
for  the  time  when  the  egrefs  begins,  we  find  it  will 
then  be  at/,  as  feen  from  the  Sun. 

Draw  l d  parallel  to  Venus’s  orbit  V C 0,  and  In 
perpendicular  to  it:  the  former  is  Venus’s  eaftern 
parallax  in  the  direction  of  her  path  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  egrefs  from  the  fun,  and  the  latter  is 
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her  fouthern  parallax  in  a  diredlion  at  right  angles 
to  her  path  at  the  fame  time.  Take  thefe  in  your 
compafles,' and  meafure  them  on  the  fcale  AB 
(Fig.  3.)  and  you  will  find  the  former  parallax  to 
be  io'T,  and  the  latter 

54.  As  Venus's  true  motion  on  the  Sun  is  at  the 
rate  of  4  minutes  of  a  degree  in  60  minutes  of 
time  (SeeT$°  XI.  of  §  31.)  fay,  as  4  minutes  of  a 
degree  is  to  60  minutes  of  time,  lo  is  10  J  of  a 
degree  to  2  minutes  41  feconds  of  time  ;  which 
being  added  to  VIII  hours  20  minutes  (becaufe 
this  parallax  is  eaftward,  §  49.)  gives  VIII  hours 
22  minutes  41  feconds,  for  the  beginning  of  egrefs 
at  London ,  as  affedted  only  by  this  parallax, — But 
as  Venus  has  a  fouthern  parallax  at  that  time,  her 
beginningof  egrefswill  be  fooner ;  for  this  parallax 
fhortens  the  line  of  her  vifible  tranfit  at  London . 

55.  Take  thediftance  C/(Fig.  2.),  or  neareftap- 
proach  of  the  centers  of  the  Sun  and  Venus,  in  your 
compaffes,  and  meafure  it  on  the  fcale  (Fig.  1.), 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  f  36" ~ ;  and  as  the  pa¬ 
rallax  of  Venus  from  the  fun  in  a  direction  which  is 
at  right  angles  to  her  path  is  21TL  fouth,  add  it  to 
9  36  'ii  and  the  fum  will  be  f  58";  which  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  fcale  in  Fig.  1.  and  fet  from  C 
to  L  in  Fig.  2,  And  then,  if  a  line  be  drawn  pa¬ 
rallel  to//,  itwill  terminate  at  the  pointy  in  thearc 
ST,  where  Venus's  center  will  be  at  the  beginning  of 
her  egrefs,  asfeen  from  London*. — Butashercenter 
is  at  /  when  her  egrefs  begins  as  feen  from  the 
Earth's  center,  take  Lp  in  your  compaffes,  and 
fetting  that  extent  from  t  toward  /  on  the  central 
tranfit-line,  you  will  find  it  to  be  5  minutes  fhorter 
than //.‘therefore  fubtradt  5minutes  from  VI II  hours 
22 minutes  41  feconds,  and  there  will  remain  VIII 

*  The  reafon  why  the  line  0  L  p ,  a  B  b ,  r  and  /  which  are 
the  vifible  tranfus  at  London ,  the  Ganges  mouth,  Bencoolen ,  and 
St.  Helena,  are  not  parallel  to  the  central  tranfit  linear/,  is, 
becaufe  the  parallaxes  in  latitude  are  different  at  the  times  of 
ingrefs  and  egrefs,  as  feen  from  each  of  thefe  places.  The 
method  cf  drawing  thefe  lines  will  be  fhewn  by  and  by. 
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hours  1 7  minutes  41  feconds  for  the  vifible  begin¬ 
ning  of  egrefs  in  the  morning  at  London . 

56.  At  V  hours  24  minutes  (which  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tranfit,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center) 
London  will  be  at  L  on. the  Earth’s  difc  (Fig-  4.) 
as  feen  from  the  bun.  The  parallax  La  of  Venus 
from  the  Sun  in  the  diredtion  of  her  path  is  then 
12 "4-5  by  which,  working  as  above  diredled,  we 
find  the  middle  of  the  tranfit,  as  feen  from  London > 
will  be  at  V  hours  20  minutes  53  feconds. — This 
is  not  affedted  by  L  t  the  parallax  at  right  angles  to 
the  path  of  Venus.  — But  Lt  meafures  27"  on  the 
lcale^ff?(Fig.3.) :  therefore  take  ay'Trom  thefcale 
in  Fig.  1.  and  fet  it  from  t  to  L,  on  the  axis  of 
Venus’s  path  in  Fig.  2.  and  laying  a  rulerto  the 
pointZ,  and  the  above  found  poirttof  egrefs^,  draw 
oLp  for  the  line  of  the  tranfit  as  feen  from  London . 

57.  The  eaftern  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges  is  89 
degrees  eaft  from  the  meridian  of  London ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  time  at  London  is  28  minutes 
after  II  in  the  moring  (§  40.)  it  is  24  minutes  paft 
VIII  in  the  morning  (by  §  47)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges-,  and  when  it  is  20  minutes  paft  VIII 
in  the  morning  at  London  (§  40.)  it  is  16  minutes 
paft  II  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Ganges .  Therefore, 
by  proje&ing  that  place  upon  the  Earth’s  difc,  as 
feen  from  the  Sun,  it  will  be  at  G  (in  Fig.  4.)  at 
the  time  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs,  as  feen  from  the 
Earth’s  center,  and  atg  when  her  egrefs  begins. 

Draw  Ge  and  gr  parallel  to  the  orbit  of  Venus 
FCOy  and  meafure  them  on  the  fca \t  AB  in  Fig.  3, 
the  former  will  be  2i//for  Venus’s  eaftern  parallax 
in  thediredtion  of  her  path,  at  the  above-mentioned 
time  of  her  total  ingrefs,  and  the  latter  will  be  i6"f 
for  her  weftern  parallax  at  the  time  when  her  egrefs 
be  gins. — The  former  parallax  gives  5  minutes  15 
ieconds  of  time  (by  the  analogy  in  §  54.-)  to  be 
added  to  VIII  hours  24  minutes,  and  the  latter  pa¬ 
rallax  gives  4  minutes  1 1  feconds  to  be  fubtradted 
from  II  hours  16  minutes ,  by  which  we  have  VIII 
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hours  29  minutes  15  feconds,  for  the  time  of  total 
ingrefs,  as  feen  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  II 
hours  1 1  minutes  49  feconds  for  the  beginning  of 
egrefs,  as  effected  by  thefe  parallaxes. 

Draw  Gf  perpendicular  to  V enus’s  orbit  VO  C \ 
and  by  meafurement  on  the  fcale  AB  (Fig.  3.)  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  10":  take  10"  from  the 
fcale  in  Fig.  1.  and  find,  by  trials,  a  point  c,  in  the 
arc  N,  where,  if  one  foot  of  the  compares  be 
placed,  the  other  will  juft  touch  the  central  tran¬ 
sit  line  kl.  Take  the  neareft  diftance  from  thispoint 
c  to  CL,  the  axis  of  Venus’s  orbit,  and  applying 
it  from  t  toward  k,  you  will  find  it  fall  a  minute 
Ihort  of  k ;  which  (hews,  that  Venus’s  parallax 
in  this  dirdtion  ftiortens  the  beginning  of  the  line 
of  her  vifible  tranfit  at  the  Ganges  by  one  minute 
of  time.  Therefore,  as  this  makes  the  vifible  in¬ 
grefs  a  minute  later,  add  one  minute  to  the  above 
VIII  hours  29  minutes  15  feconds,  and  it  will  give 
VIII  hours  30  minues  15  feconds  for  the  time  of 
total  ingrefs  in  the  morning,  as  feen  from  the  eaf- 
tern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  At  the  beginning  of 
egrefs,  the  parallax^p  in  the  fame  diredlion  is  2/V 
(by  meafurement  on  the  fcale  A B ),  which  will  pro- 
trad!  the  beginning  of  egrefs  by  about  30  feconds 
of  time,  and  muft  therefore  be  added  to  the  above 
II  hours  1 1  minutes  49  feconds,  which  will  make 
the  vifible  beginning  of  egrefs  to  be  at  II  hours  1 2 
minutes  19  feconds  in  the  afternoon. 

58.  Bencoolen  is  102  degrees  eaft  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  London ;  and  therefore,  when  the  time  is 
28  minutes  paft  II  in  the  morning  at  London ,  it  is 
16  minutes  paft  IX  in  the  morning  at  Bencoolen  ; 
and  when  in  is  20  minutes  paft  VIII  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  London,  it  is  8  minutes  paft  III  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  Bencoolen .  Therefore,  in  Fig.  4.  Bencoolen 
will  be  at  B  at  the  time  of  Venus’s  total  ingrefs,  as 
feen  from  the  Earth’s  center  1  and  at  b  when  her 
egrefs  begins. 
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Draw  B  i  and  h  k  parallel  to  Venus’s  orbit  VCQ$ 
and  meafure  them  on  the  fcale  :  the  former  will  be 
found  to  be  22"  for  Venus’s  eaftern  parallax  in  the 
direction  of  her  path  at  the  time  of  her  total  in¬ 
grefs;  and  the  latter  to  be  19"!  for  her  wefterri 
parallax  in  the  fame  direction  when  her  egrefs  be¬ 
gins,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center.  The  firft  of 
thefe  parallaxes  gives  5  minutes  3ofeconds  (by  the 
analogy  in  §  54,)  to  be  added  to  IX  hours  16  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  latter  parallax  gives  4  minutes  52  fe- 
conds  to  be  fubtradled  from  III  hours  8  minutes  ; 
whence  we  have  IX  hours  21  minues  30  feconds 
for  the  time  of  total  ingrefs  at  Bencoolen:  and  III 
hours  and  3  minutes  8  feconds  for  the  time  when 
the  egrefs  begins  there,  as  affedkd  by  thefe  two 
parallaxes. 

59.  Draw  Bv  and  hm  perpendicular  to  Venus's 
orbit  VCO,  and  meafure  them  on  thefcale^fi?;  the 
former  will  be  5"  for  Venus’s  northern  parallax  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  her  path,  as  feen  from 
Bencoolen ,  at  the  time  of  her  total  ingrefs;  and  the 
latter  will  be  for  her  northern  parallax  in  that 
direction  when  her  egrefs  begins.  I  ake  thefe  pa¬ 
rallaxes  from  the  fcale,  Fig.  1.  in  your  compaffes, 
and  find,  by  trials,  two  points  in  the  arcs  N  and  T 
(Fig.  2.)  where  if  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  be 
placed*  the  other  will  touch  the  central  tranfit  line 
kl:  draw  aline  from  a  to  h,  for  the  line  of  Venus’s 
tranfit  as  feen  from  Bencoolen  ;  the  center  of  Venus 
being  at<z,  as  feen  from  Bencoolen ,  at  the  moment 
of  her  total  ingrefs;  and  at£  at  the  moment  when 
her  egrefs  begins. 

But  as  feni  from  the  Earth’s  center,  the  center 
of  Venus  is  at  k  in  the  former  cafe,  and  at  /  in  the 
latter:  fo  that  we  find  the  line  of  the  tranfit  is 
longer  as  feen  from  Bencoolen  than  as  feen  from  the 
Earth’s  center,  which  is  the  effedt  of  Venus’s  nor¬ 
thern  parallax.— T ake  B  a  in  your  compaffes,  and 
fecting  that  extent  backward  from  /  toward  g>  on 
the  central  tranfit-line,  you  will  find  it  will  reath 
two  minutes  beyond  k  :  and  taking  the  extent  Bh 
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in  your  compaffes,  and  fetting  it  forward  from /to¬ 
ward  wy  on  the  central  tranfit-line,  it  will  befound 
to  reach  3  minutes  beyond  /.  Confequently,  if  we 
fubtradt  2  minutes  from  IX  hours  21  minutes  30 
feconds  (above  found),  we  have  IX  hours  19  mi¬ 
nutes  3ofeconds,  in  the  morning,  for  the  time  of 
total  ingrefs,  as  feen  from  Bencoolen :  and  if  we  add 
3  minutes  to  the  above  found  III  hours  3  minutes 
8  feconds,  we  (hall  have  III  hours  6  minutes  8  fe¬ 
conds  afternoon,  for  the  time  when  the  egrefs  be¬ 
gins,  as  feen  from  Bencoolen. 

60.  The  whole  duration  of  the  tranfit,  from  the 
total  ingrefs  to  the  beginningof  egrefs,  as  feen  from 
the  Earth’s  center,  is  5  hours 52  minutes  (by  §  40.) 
but  the  whole  duration  from  the  to  al  ingrefs  to  the 
beginningof  egrefs,  as  feen  from  Bencooleny  is  onl# 

5  hours  46  minutes  38  feconds ;  which  is  5  minutes^ 
22  feconds  lefs  than  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  cen-**^ 
ter:  and  this  5  minutes  22  feconds  is  the  whole 
effedtof  the  parallaxes  (both  in  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude)  on  the  duration  of  the  tranfit  at  Bencoolen. 

But  the  duration,  as  feen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges ,  from  ingrefs  to  egrefs,  is  ftill  lefs;  for  it 
is  only  5  hours  42  minutes  4  feconds :  which  is  9 
minutes  56  feconds  lefs  than  as  feen  from  the 
Earth’s  center,  and4minutes  34  feconds  lefs  than 
as  feen  at  Bencoolen. 

61.  The  ifland  of  St.  Helena  (to  which  only  a 
fmall  part  of  the  tranfit  is  vifible  at  the  end)  will 
be  at  H  (as  in  Fig.  4.)  when  the  egrefs  begins  as 
feen  from  the  Earth’s  center.  And  fince  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  ifland  is  6°  weft  from  the  meridian  of 
London ,  and  the  faid  egrefs  begins  when  the  time 
at  London  is  20  minutes  paft  VIII  in  the  morning, 
it  will  then  be  only  56  minutes  paft  VII  in  the 
morning  at  St  Helena . 

Draw  Hn  parallel  to  Venus’s  orbit  VCO ,  and 
Ho  perpendicular  to  it ,  and  by  meafuring  them  on 
the  lcale  AB  (Fig.  3.)  the  former  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  29 ''  for  Venus’s  eaftern  parallax  in  the 
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direction  of  her  path*  as  feen  from  St.  Helena ,  wh eft 
her  egrefs  begins,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center* 
and  the  latter  to  be  6"  for  her  northern  parallax  in 
a  diredion  at  right  angles  to  her  path. 

By  the  analogy  in  §  54,  the  parallax  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  path  oi  Venus  gives  ia  minutes  1  fe^ 
conds  of  time;  which  being  added  (on  account  of 
its  being  eaftward)  to  VII  hours  56 minutes,  gives 
VIII  hours  6  minutes  2  feconds  for  the  beginning 
of  egrets  a x.  St.  Helena t  as  affeded  by  this  parallax-. 
—But  6  of  parallax  in  a  perpendiculardiredion  to 
her  path  (applied  as  in  the  cafe  of  Bencoolen)  lenp-th- 
£ns  out  the  end  cn  tne  tranfit-linc  by  one  minute; 
which  being  added  to  VIII  hours  6  minutes  2  fe¬ 
conds,  gives  VIII  hours  7  minutes  2  feconds  for  the 
beginning  of  egrefs,  as  feen  from  St .  Helena. 

62.  We  (hall  now  colled,  the  above-mentioned 

times  into  a  lmall  table,  that  they  may  be  feen  ac 
once,  as  follows :  AiTigni fits  morning, ^afternoon. 


Total  ingrefs. 
H.  M.  S. 

The  Earth's  center  II.  28  o M 
London  -  Invifible.M 

The  Ganges  mouth  VIII  30  15M 
Bencoolen  -  -  -  IX  19  3  c M 
St.  Helena  -  -  Iqvifible.Af 


Beg.ofegrefs 
H.  M.  S. 
Vllfao  oik 
VIII 17  41  A/ 

II  12  I( 

III  6  SA 

V III  7  2 M 


(Duration. 

H. 

M.  S. 

52  0* 

42  4 

5 

46  3& 

63.  The  times  at  the  three  laft-mentioned  places 
are  reduced  to  the  meridian  of  London ,  by  fub- 
tra&ing  5  hours  56  minutes  from  the  times  of  in- 
grefs  and  egrefs  at  the  Ganges-,  6  hours  48  mi- 
nutes  from  the  times  at  Bencoolen-,  and  adding  24 

*  This  duration,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  is  on  fup- 
polioon  that  the  femidiameter  of  Venus  would  be  found  equal 
to  37"!,  OH  the  Sun’s  difc,  as  ft  sited  by  Dr.  Halley  (fee  Art?  V. 
§31  )  to  which  all  the  other  durations  aTe  accommodated,-- 
.But,  from  later  obfervations,  is  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
femidiameter  of  Venus  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  30"  on  the 
Sun;  and  if  fo,  the  duration  between  the  two  internal  con- 
fads,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s  center,  will  be  c  hours  eg 
minutes;  and  the  duration,  as  feen  from  the  above  mentioned 
places,  will  De  lengthened  very  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion. 
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rrunutes  to  the  time  of  beginning  of  egrefs  at: 
St.  Helena:  and  being  thus  reduced*  they  are  as 
follows  i 


Total  ingrefs; 
H.  M.  S. 

Times  at  if  Canges  mouth  II  34  15  M 
London  4  Bencoolen  -  -  II  31  50M 

for  C  St.  Helena  -  InvifibleM 

# 


Beg.  of  eg  refs. 

H.  M.  S. 

VIII 16  19M)  Dura. 
VIII  18  SM  >  tions  as 
VIII  3 1  iMy  above. 


64.  All  this  is  on  fuppofition,  that  we  have  the 
true  longitudes  of  the  three  laft-mentioned  places* 
that  the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  is  I2"§  that  the 
true  latitude  of  Venus  is  given*  and  that  her  femi- 
diameter  will  fubtend  an  angle  of  37"!  on  the  Sun’s 
difc. 

As  for  the  longitudes,  we  mu  ft  fuppofe  them 
true,  until  the  obfervers  afcertain  them,  which  is 
a  very  important  part  of  their  bufinefs  $  and  with¬ 
out  which  they  can  by  no  means  find  the  interval 
©f  abfolute  time  that  elapfeth  between  either  the 
ingrefs  or  egrefs,  as  feenfrom  any  two  given  places  t 
and  there  is  much  greater  dependance  to  be  had 
on  this  elapfe,  than  upon  the  whole  contraction  of 
duration  at  any  given  place,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
afford  a  furer  bafis  for  determining  the  Sun’s  pa* 
rallax. 

65.  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Venus,  as  given  in  §  3 1,  will  be  found  by 
©bfervation  to  be  very  near  the  truth  3  but  that  the 
time  of  conjunction  there  mentioned  will  be  found 
later  than  the  true  time  by  almoft  5  minutes  $  that 
Venus’s  femidiameter  will  fubtend  an  angle  of  no 
more  than  30"  on  the  Sun’s  difc  5  and  that  the 
middle  of  her  tranfit,  as  feen  from  the  Earth’s 
center,  will  be  at  24  minutes  after  V  in  the  morn* 
ing,  as  reckoned  by  the  equal  time  at  London. 

66.  Subtract  VIII  hours  17  minutes  41  (econds, 
the  time  when  the  egrefs  begins  at  London ,  from 
Vlllhours  3 1  minutes  2  leconds,  the  time  reckoned 
al  London  when  the  egrefs  begins  at  St*Helena,  and 
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there  will  remain  13  minutes  21  feconds  (or  8oi 
feconds)  for  their  difference*  or  elapfe,  in  abfolute 
time,  between  the  beginningof  egrefs,  asfeen  from 
thefe  two  places. 

Divide  80s  feconds  by  the  Sun’s  parallax  1 2"-, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  64  feconds  and  a  fmall 
fra&ion.  So  that  for  each  fecond  of  a  degree  in 
the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  (fuppofing  it  to  be 
1 2"!)  there  will  be  a  difference  or  elapfe  of  64  fe¬ 
conds  of  abfolute  time  between  the  beginningof 
egrefs  as  feen  from  London ,  and  as  feen  from  St* 
Helena  ;  and  confequently  32  feconds  of  time  for 
every  half  fecond  of  the  Sun’s  parallax ;  16  feconds 
of  time  for  every  fourth  part  of  a  fecond  of  the 
Sun’s  parallax;  8  feconds  of  time  for  the  eighth 
part  of  a  fecond  of  the  Sun’s  parallax;  and  full  4 
feconds  for  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  Sun’s  parallax. 
For,  in  fo  fmall  an  angle  as  that  of  the  Sun’s  pa¬ 
rallax,  the  arc  is  not  fenfibly  different  from  either 
its  fine  or  its  tangent :  and  therefore,  the  quantity 
of  this  parallax  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  abfo¬ 
lute  difference  in  the  time  of  egrefs  arifing  from 
it,  at  different  parts  of  the  Earth. 

67.  Therefore,  when  this  difference  is  afcertained 
by  good  obfervations,  made  at  different  places,  and 
compared  together,  the  true  quantity  of  the  Sun’s 
parallax  will  be  very  nearly  determined.  For, 
fince  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  beginning  of 
egrds  can  be  obferved  within  2  feconds  of  its  real 
time,  the  Sun's  parallax  may  be  then  found  within 
the  3^d  part  ot  a  fecond  of  its  true  quantity;  and 
confequently,  his  diftance-  may  be  found  within  a 
400th  part  of  the  whole,  provided  his  parallax  be 
not  Ids  than  1 2"  ~  ;  for  32  times  12-*-  is  400. 

68.  But  fince  Dr.  Halley  has  allured  us, 
that  he  had  obferved  the  two  internal  contaffs 
of  the  planet  Mercury  with  the  Sun’s  edge  fo 
exadly,  as  not  to  err  one  fecond  in  the  time,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  internal  contaffs  of 
Venus  with  the  Sun  may  be  oblerved  with  as 
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great  accuracy.  .So  that  we  may  hope  to  have  the 
abfolute  interval  beween  the  moments  of  her  be¬ 
ginning  of  egrefs,  as  feen  from  London  and  from 
St ,  Helena ,  true  to  a  fecond  of  time;  and  if  fo,  the 
Sun’s  parallax  may  be  determined  to  the  6  j.th  part 
of  a  fecond,  provided  it  be  notlrfs  than  \F%: 
and  confequently  his  diftan.ee  may  be  found,  within 
its  Sooth  part;  for  64  times  1 2 1-  is  800  :  which 
is  ftill  nearer  the  truth  than  Dr.  Halley  expedted 
it  might  be  found,  by  ohferving  the  whole  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfu  in  the  Raft -Indies  and  at  Port - 
Nelfon.  So  that  our  prefent  Aftronomers  have  ju- 
dicioufly  reldlved  to  improve  theDo&or’s  method, 
by  taking  only  the  interval  between  the  abfolute 
times  of  its  ending  at  different  places.  If  the 
Sun’s  parallax  be  greater  or  lefs  than  iT'i,  the 
elapfe  or  difference  of  abfolute  time  between  the 
beginning  of  egrefs  at  London  and  St.  Helena ,  will 
be  found  by  obfervation  to  be  greater  or  lefs  than 
Soi  feconds  accordingly. 

69.  There  will  alfo  be  a  great  difference  between 
the  abfolute  times  of  egrefs  at  St.  Helena  and  the 
northern  parts  of  RuJJia ,  which  would  make  thefe 
places  very  proper  for  obfervation.  The  difference 
between  them  at  Yoboljk  in  Siberia  and  at  St.  Helena 
will  be  1 1  minutes,  according  to  DeL’Isle’s  map: 
at  Archangel  it  will  be  but  about  40  feconds  lefs 
than  at  Yobolfk ;  and  only  a  minute  and  a  quarter 
lefs  at  Peterjburg ,  even  if  the  Sun’s  parallax  be  no 
more  than  10  A.  At  IVardhus  the  fame  advantage 
would  nearly  be  gained  as  at  Yobolfk ;  but  if  rheob- 
fervers  could  go  ftill  farther  to  the  eaft,  as  to  Ya- 
koutfk  in  Siberia ,  the  advantage  would  be  ftill 
greater :  for,  as  M.DeL’Isle  very  juftly  obferves* 
in  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  French  king  with  his 
map  of  the  tranfu,  the  difference  of  time  between 
Venus’s  egrefs  from  the  Sun  at  Yakoutfk  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be  13I  minutes. 

70.  This  method  requires  that  the  longitude  of 
each  place  of  obfervation  be  ascertained  to  the 
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greateft  degree  of  nicety,  and  that  each  obferver’s 
clock, be  exactly  regulated  to  the  equal  time  at  his 
place  :  for  without  thefe  particulars  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  the  oblervers  to  reduce  the  times 
to  thofe  which  are  reckoned  under  any  given  meri¬ 
dian;  and  without  reducing  the  obferved  times  of 
egrefs  at  different  places  to  the  time  at  fome  given 
place,  the  abiolute  time  that  elapfeth  between  the 
egrefs  at  one  place  and  at  another  could  not  be 
found.  But  the  longitudes  may  be  found,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fateilites;  and  a 
true  meriuian,  for  regulating  the  clock,  to  the  time 
at  any  place,  may  be  had,  by  obferving  when  any 
given  ftar,  within  20  or  30  degrees  of  the  pole,  is 
flationary,  with  regard  to  its  azimuth,  on  the  eaft 
and  weft  Tides  of  the  pole;  the  pole  i  cl  elf  being 
the  middle  point  between  thefe  two  ftationary  po- 
fitions  of  the  ftar.  And  it  is  not  material  for  the 
obfervers  to  know  exa&ly  either  the  true  angular 
meafure  of  the  Sun’s  diameter,  or  of  Venus’s,  in 
this  cafe  ;  for  whatever  their  diameters  be,  it  will 
make  no  fenfible  difference  in  the  obferved  interval 
between  the  fame  contact,  as  feen  from  different 
places. 

71.  In  the  geometrical  conftrudion  of  tranfits, 
the  fcale  AB  (Fig.  3.  of  Piate  XVI.)  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  any  given  number  of  equal  parts,  an- 
l'wering  to  any  affumed  quantity  of  Venus’s  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  (which  is  always  the 
difference  between  thehorizontal  parallaxof  Venus 
and  that  of  the  Sun),  provided  the  whole  length  of 
the  fcale  beequal  to  the  femidiameterof  theEarh’s 
difc  in  Fig.  4. — Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  Venus’s  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax  from  the  Sun  to  be  only  26"  (in- 
ftead  of  31"),  in  which  cafe  the  Sun’s  horizontal 
parallax  muft  be  io"  3493,  as  in  %  20,  the  reft  of 
the  proje&ion  will  anfwer  to  that  fcale:  as  CD, 
which  contains  only  26  equal  parrs,  is  the  fame 
length  as  AB>  which  contains  31.  And  by  work- 
ipg  in  all  other  refpeds  as  taught  from  §  45  to 
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§  62,  you  will  find  the  times  of  total  ingrefs  and 
beginning  of  egrefs;  and  confequendy,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfit  at  any  given  place,  which  mult 
refult  from  fuch  a  parallax. 

72.  In  projedtions  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  ea 51  y 
conceived,  that  a  right  line  palling  continually 
through  the  center  of  Venus,  and  a  given  point  of 
the  Earth,  and  produced  to  the  Sun's  dife,  will 
mark  the  path  of  Venus  on  the  Sun,  as  feen  from 
the  given  point  of  the  Earth  :  and  in  this  there  are 
three  cafes,  1.  When  the  given  point  is  the 
Earth’s  center,  at  which  there  is  no  parallax,  either 
in  longitude  or  latitude.  2.  When  the  given  point 
is  one  of  the  poles,  where  there  is  no  parallax  of 
longitude;  but  a  parallax  of  latitude,  whofe  quan¬ 
tity  is  eafily  determined,  by  letting  fall  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  the  pole  upon  the  plane  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  fetting  off  the  parallax  of  latitude  on 
this  perpendicular :  and  here,  the  polar  tranfit-lines 
will  be  parallel  to  the  central,  as  the  poles  have 
no  motion  arifing  from  the  Earth’s  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion.  3.  The  lali  cafe  is,  when  the  given  point  of 
the  Earth  is  any  point  of  its  furface,  whole  lati¬ 
tude  is  lels  than  90  degrees  :  then  there  is  a  paral¬ 
lax  in  latitude  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  upon  the  abovefaid  plane,  from  the  given 
point;  and  a  parallax  in  longitude  proportional 
to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  the  axis  of  that 
plane,  from  the  faid  given  point.  And  theeffedt 
of  this  lad  will  be  to  alter  the  tranfit-iine,  both  in 
pofition  and  length;  and  will  prevent  its  being 
parallel  to  the  central  tranfit-line,  unlefs  when  ns 
axis  and  the  axis  of  the  Earth  coincide,  as  feen 
from  the  Sun  ;  which  is  a  thing  that  may  not  hap* 
pen  in  many  ages. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Concerning  the  map  of  the  tranfit.  Plate  XVII. 

•  ' -M-  .  *  ’•.v 

73.  The  title  of  this  map,  and  the  lines  drawn 
upon  it,  together  with  the  words  annexed  ro  thefe 
lines,  and  the  numbers  (hours  and  minutes)  on 
the  dotted  lines,  explain  the  whole  of  it  fo  well, 
that  no  farther  defcription  feems  requifne. 

74.  So  far  as  I  can  examine  the  map  by  a  good 
globe,  the  black  curve  lines  are  in  general  pretty 
wdl  laid  down,  for  fhewing  at  what  places  the 
tranht  will  begin,  or  end,  at  fun-rifing  or  fun- bet¬ 
ting,  to  all  thofe  places  through  which  they  are 
drawn,  according  to  the  times  mentioned  in  the 
map.  Only  I  queftion  much  whether  the  tranfit 
will  begin  at  fun-rife  to  any  place  i n  Africa,  that  is 
weft  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  am  pretty  certain  that 
the  Sun  will  not  be  rifen  to  the  northernmoft  part  of 
Madagajcar  when  the  tranfit  begins,  as  M.  Ds 
L/Isle  reckons  the  firft  contact  of  Venus  with  the 
Sun  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  tranfit.  So  that 
the  line  which  Drews  the  entrance  of  Venus  in  the 
Sun’s  difc  at  fun-rifing,  feems  to  be  a  little  too  far 
weft  in  the  map,  at  all  places  which  are  fouth  of 
Jjia  Minor :  but  in  Europe ,  I  think  it  is  very  well. 

75.  In  delineating  this  map,  I  had  M.  DeXVIsle’s 

map  of  the  tranfit  before  nre.  And  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  map  and  this,  is,  1 .  That  in  his 
map,  the  times  are  computed  to  the  meridian  of 
Paris ;  in  this  they  are  reduced  to  the  meridian  of 
London ,  2.  I  have  changed  his  meridional  pro¬ 

jection  into  that  of  the  equatorial ;  by  which,  1 
apurehend,  that  the  black  curve  lines,  fhewing  at 
what  places  the  tranfit  begins,  or  ends,  with  the 
rifing  or  letting  Sun,  appear  more  natural  to  the 
eye,  and  are  more  fully  feen  at  once,  than  in  the 
map  from  which  I  copied;  for  in  that  map  the 
]ij)€$  are  interrupted  and  feroke  in  the  meridian 
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that  divides  the  hemifpheres ;  and  the  places  where 
they  fhould  join  cannot  be  perceived  fo  readily  by 
thofe  who  are  not  well  (killed  in  the  nature  of  fbe- 
reographical  projections, — The  like  may  be  faid 
of  many  of  the  dotted  curve  lines,  on  which  are 
expreffed  the  hours  and  minutes  of  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  the  tranfit,  which  are  the  abfoiute 
times  at  thefe  places  through  which  the  lines  are 
drawn,  computed  to  the  meridian  of  London . 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Containing  an  Account  of  Mr.  Horrox’j  Ohferva - 
tion  of  the  Tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun ,  in  the 
Tear  1639  ;  as  it  is  publijhed in  the  Annual  Re- 
gifter/i?r  the  Tear  1761. 

76.  When  Kepler  fir  ft  conftrufled  his  (the  Ru*> 
dolphine)  Tables  upon  the  obfervations  o (  Tycho, 
he  jfoon  became  feniible  that  the  Planets  Mercury 
and  Venus  would  iometimes  pafs  over  the  Sun's 
diic;  and  he  predicted  two  tranfits  of  Venus,  one 
for  the  year  1631,  and  the  other  for  1761,  in  a 
tradt  publifhed  at  Leipfick  in  1629,  entitled,  Ad- 
monitio  ad  Afironomos ,  c dc.  Kepler  died  fome  days 
before  the  tranfit  in  1631,  which  he  had  predicted 
was  to  have  happened.  Gajfendi  looked  for  it  at 
Paris ,  but  in  vain  (fee  Mercurius  in  Sole  vifus>  & 
Venus  invifa ).  In  effedt,  the  imperfedt  (late  of  the 
Rudolphine  Tables  was  the  caufe  that  the  tranfit 
*  was  expedted  in  1631,  when  none  could  be  ob- 
ferved  ,  and  thofe  very  tables  did  not  give  reafon 
to  expedt  one  in  1639,  when  one  was  really  ob- 
ferved. 

When  our  illuftrious  countryman  Mr,  Horror 
firffc  applied  himlelf  to  Aftronomy,  he  computed 
Ephemerides  for  feveral  years,  from  Lanjbergius s 
Tables.  After  continuing  his  labours  for  fome 
time,  he  was  enabled  to  difcover  the  imperfedtion 
q{  thefe  tables  $  upon  which  he  laid  afide  his  work, 
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intending  to  determine  the  pofitions  of  the  (tars 
from  his  own  obfervations.  But  that  the  former 
part  of  his  time  fpent  in  calculating  from  Lanf- 
bergius  might  not  be  thrown  away,  he  made  ufe  or 
his  Ephemerides  to  point  out  to  him  the  fituations 
of  the  planets.  From  hence  he  forefaw  when  their 
conjunctions,  their  appulfes  to  the  fixed  (tars,  and 
the  moll  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  heavens 
would  happen  *,  and  prepared  himfelf  with  the 
greateft  care  to  obferve  them. 

Hence  he  was  encouraged  to  wait  for  the  import¬ 
ant  obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  the  year 
16391  and  no  longer  thought  the  former  part  of 
h  is  t  i  me  m  i  f-  fpen  f ,  fi  n  ce  h  i  s  atte  n  t  i  o  n  to  Z  anjber gins'  s 
Tables  had  enabled  him  to  difcovcr  that  the  tranfit 
would  certainly  happen  on  the  24th  of  November . 
However,  as  thefe  Tables  had  fo  often  deceived 
him,  he  was  unwilling  to  rely  on  them  entirely, 
but  confulted  other  Tables,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Kepler  1  accordingly,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
William  Crabtree  of  Man chefter,  dated  Hool3  Qfiober 
26,  1639,  he  communicated  his  difcovery  to  him, 
and  earneftly  defired  him  to  make  whatever  obfer¬ 
vation  he  poflibly  could  with  his  telefcope,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  planet  Ve¬ 
nus;  which,  according  to  Kepler,  would  amount 
to  7  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  according  to  LanJ - 
her  gilts  1  o  11  minutes;  but  which,  according  to 
his  own  proportion,  he  expeCted  it  would  hardly 
exceed  one  minute.  He  adds,  that  according  to 
Kepler ,  the  conjunction  will  be  November  lb,  1 639, 
at  8  hours  1  minute  A.M.  at  Manchefter ,  and  that 
the  planet’s  latitude  would  be  14'  10"  fouth;  but 
according  to  his  own  corrections,  he  expeCted  it  to 
happen  at  3  hours  57.  min.P.  M.  at  Manchefter,  with 
jo  fouth  latitude.  But  becaufe  a  lmall  alteration 
in  Kepler's  numbers  would  greatly  alter  the  time 
of  conjunction,  and  the  quantity  of  the  planet’s 
latitude,  he  advifes  to  watch  the  whole  day,  and 
even  on  the  preceding  afternoon^  and  the  morning 
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of  the  25th,  though  he  was  entirely  of  opinion 
that  the  tranfit  would  happen  on  the  24th. 

After  having  fully  weighed  and  examined  the 
feveral  methods  of obferving  this  uncommon  phe¬ 
nomenon,  he  determined  to  tranlmit  the  Sun's 
image  through  a  telefcope  into  a  dark  chamber, 
rather  than  through  a  naked  aperture,  a  method 
greatly  commended  by  Kepler ;  for  the  Sun's  image 
is  not  given  fufficiently  large  and  diftindt  by  the 
latter,  unlefs  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  aper¬ 
ture,  which  the  narrownefs  of  his  fituation  vvou  Id 
not  allow  of;  nor  would  Venus's  diameter  be  well 
defined,  unlefs  the  aperture  were  very  im al  1 ; 
whereas  his  telefcope,  which  rendered  the  folar 
fpots  diftin&ly  vifible,  would  fhew  him  Venus's 
diameter  well  defined,  and  enable  him  to  divide 
the  Sun's  limb  more  accurately. 

He  defcribed  a  circle  on  paper  which  nearly 
equalled  fix  inches,  the  narrownefs  of  the  place  not 
allowing  a  larger  fize  ;  but  even  this  fize  admitted 
divifions  fufficiently  accurate.  He  divided  the  cir- 
cumference  into  360  degrees,  and  the  diameter 
into  30  equal  parts,  each  of  which  were  fubdivided 
into  4,  and  the  whole  therefore  into  120.  The 
fubdivifion  might  have  ftili  been  carried  farther, 
but  he  trufted  rather  to  the  accuracy  and  nicenefs 
of  his  eye. 

When  the  time  of  obfervation  drew  near,  he 
adjufled  the  apparatus,  and  caufed  the  Sun's  dif- 
tindfc  image  exactly  to  fill  the  circle  on  the  paper; 
and  though  he  could  not  expedt  the  planet  to  enter 
upon  the  Sun’s  difc  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th,  from  his  own  cprreded, 
numbers,  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied;  yet,  be- 
caufe  the  calculations  in  general  from, other  tables 
gave  the  time  of  conjun&ion  much  looner^  and 
fome  even  on  the  23d,  he  obferved  the  Sun  from 
the  time  of  its  rifing  to  nine  o’clock ;  and  again, 
a  little  before  ten  ;  at  noon,  and  at  one  in  the  after- 
rjoop,  being  called  in  the  intervals  to  bufinefs  of 

the 
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the  higheft  moment,  which  he  could  not  negledh 
Butin  all  thefe  times  he  faw  nothing  on  the  Sun’s 
face,  except  one  fmall  fpot,  which  he  had  feen  on 
the  preceding  day  ;  and  which  alfo  he  afterward 
faw  on  fome  of  the  following  days. 

But  at  3  hours  15  minutes  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  the  firft  opportunity  he  had  of  repeating 
his  obfervations,  the  clouds  were  entirely  difperfed 
and  invited  him  to  feize  this  favourable  occadon, 
which  feemed  to  be  providentially  thrown  in  his 
way  for  he  then  beheld  the  molt  agreeable  light, 
a  (pot,  which  had  been  the  ohjed:  of  his  mod  fan- 
guine  willies,  of  an  unufual  fize,  and  of  a  perfedtly 
circular  ihape,  juft  wholly  entered  upon  the  Sun’s 
difc  on  the  left  fide;  fo  that  the  limbs  of  the  Sun 
and  Venus  perfectly  coincided  in  the  very  point  of 
contact.  He  was  immediately  fenfible  that  this 
fpot  .was* the  planet  Venus,  and  applied  himfelf 
with  the  uttnoft  care  to  profecute  his  obfervations. 

And,  Firft ,  with  regard  to  the  inclination,  he 
found,  by  means  of  a  diameter  of  the  circle  fet  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  plane  of  the  circle 
being  fomewhat  reclined  on  account  of  the  Sun’s 
altitude,  that  Venus  had  wholly  entered  upon  the 
Sun’s  difc,  at  3  hours  15  minutes,  at  about  62°, 
3c/  (certainly  between  6o°  and  65°)  from  the  ver¬ 
tex  toward  the  right  hand.  (Thefe  were  the  ap¬ 
pearances  within  the  dark  chamber,  where  the 
Sun’s  image  and  motion  of  the  planet  on  it  'were 
both  inverted  and  reverfed.)  And  this  inclination 
continued  conftant,  at  lead  to  all  fenfe,  till  he  had 
finilhed  the  whole  of  his  obfervation. 

Secondly,  The  diftances  obferved  afterward  be¬ 
tween  the  centers  of  the  Sun  and  Venus  were  as 
follows  ;  At.3  hours  15  minutes  by  the  clock,  the 
diftance  was  if  24" 5  at  3  hours  35  minutes,  the 
diftance  was  13'  30";  at  3  hours  45  minutes,  the 
diftance  was  13'  o".  The  apparent  time  of  fun- 
fetting  was  at  3  hours  50  minutes — the  true  time 
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3  hours  45  minutes — refraftion  keeping  the  Sun 
above  the  horizon  for  the  fpace  of  5  minutes. 

Thirdly,  He  found  Venus’s  diameter,  by  repeated 
obfervations,  to  exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  Sun’s 
diameter,  by  a  fixth5  or  at  molt  a  fifth  fubdivifiom 
— The  diameter  therefore  of  the  Sun  to  that  of 
Venus  may  be  expreficd,  as  30  to  1.12.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  amount  to  1.  30.  nor  yet  to  1.20. 
And  this  was  found,  by  obferving  Venus  as  well 
when  near  the  Sun’s  limb,  as  when  farther  removed 
from  it. 

The  place  where  this  obfervation  was  made,  was 
an  obfcure  village  called  Tlool ,  about  15  miles 
.northward  of  Liverpool.  The  latitude  of  Liverpool 
had  been  often  determined  by  Horrox  to  be  53°  20'; 
and  therefore,  that  of  Hool  will  be  530  35'.  The 
longitude  of  both  feerned  to  him  to  be  about  22° 
2.o'  from  the  Fortunate  IJlands :  that  is  140  15'  to 
the  weft  of  Uraniburg. 

Thefe  were  all  the  obfervations  which  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  time  allowed  him  to  make  upon  this 
moft  remarkable  and  uncommon  fight ;  all  that 
could  be  done,  however,  info  fmail  a  Ipace  of  time, 
he  very  happily  executed ;  and  fcarcely  any  thing 
farther  remained  for  him  to  defire.  In  regard  to 
the  inclination  alone,  he  could  not  obtain  the  m> 
moft  exadlnefs ;  for  it  was  extremely  difficult,  from 
the  Sun’s  rapid  motion,  to  obferve  it  to  any  cer¬ 
tainty  within  the  degree.  And  he  ingenuoufly  con- 
feftes  that  he  neither  did,  nor  could  poffibly  perform 
it.  The  reft  are  very  much  to  be  depended  upon ; 
and  as  exadt  as  he  could  wiffi, 

Mr.  Crabtree,  at  Manchefter ,  whom  Mr.  Horrox 
had  defired  to  obferve  this  tranfjt,  and  who  in  ma¬ 
thematical  knowledge  was  inferior  to  few,  very 
readily  complied  with  his  friend’s  requeft;  but 
the  fky  was  very  unfavourable  to  him,  and  he  had 
only  one  fightof  Venus  on  the  Sun’s  difc,  which 
was  about  3  hours  35  minutes  by  the  clock;  the 
Sun  then,  for  the  firft  time,  breaking  out  from  the 

clouds; 
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clouds;  at  which  time,  he  fketched  out  Venus*® 
fituation  upon  paper,  which  Horrox  found  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  his  own  obfervations. 

Mr.  Horrox ,  in  his  treatife  on  this  fubjeCt,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Hevelius ,  and  from  which  almoft  the 
whole  of  this  account  has  been  collected,  hopes 
for  pardon  from  the  aftronomical  v»'orld,  for  not 
making  his  intelligence  more  publick  ;•  but  his 
dftcovery  was  made  too  late.  He  is  defirous  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  true  philofopher,  that  other 
aflronomers  were  happy  enough  to  obferve  it,  who 
might  either  confirm  or  correCt  his  obfervations. 
But  fuch  confidence  was  repofed  in  the  tables  at 
that  time,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  this  tranfit 
of  Venus  was  obfervtd  by  any  befides  our  two  in¬ 
genious  countrymen,  who  profecuted  their  aftro¬ 
nomical  ftudies  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  precifion, 
that  they  muft  very  foon  have  brought  their  fa¬ 
vourite  fcience  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown 
at  thofe  times.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Horrox  died 
on  the  3d  of  January  1640-1,  about  the  age  of 
25,  juft:  after  he  had  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  trea¬ 
tife,  entitled  Venus  in  Sole  vija^  in  which  he  fhews 
himfelf  to  have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
df  the  dimenfions  of  the  Solar  Syftem  than  his 
learned  commentator  Hevelius— So  far  the  Annual 
Regifter. 

In  the  year  1691  Dr.  Halley  gave  in  a  paper 
ijpon  the  tranfit  of  Venus  (See  Lowtborpe's  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  thePhilofophical  TranfaCtions,  page434.)5 
in  which  he  obferves,  from  the  tables  then  in  ufe, 
that  Venus  returns  to  a  conjunction  with  the  Sun 
in  her  afeending  node  in  a  period  of  18  years, 
wanting  2  days  10  hours  52^  minutes  3  but  that 
in  the  fecond  conjunction  fhe  will  have  got  24'  41" 
farther  to  the  fouth  than  in  the  preceding.  That 
after  a  period  of  235  years  2  hours  10  minutes  9 
feconds,  fhe  returns  to  a  conjunction  more  to  the 
north  by  11'  33"  ;  and  after  243  years,  wanting  43 

&  See  the  ConnogJkace  des  Temps  for  A*  D .  1761. 
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minutes  in  a  point  more  to  the  fouth  by  if 
But  if  the  feconcl  conjunction  is  in  the  year  next 
after  leap-year,  it  will  be  a  day  later. 

The  intervalsof  the  conjunctions  at  the  defend¬ 
ing  node  are  fomewhat  different.  The  fecond  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  period  of  8  years,  wanting  2  days  6  hours 
55  minutes,  Venus  being  got  more  to  the  north 
by  ig  58".  After  235  years  2  days  8  hours  18 
minutes,  fhe  is  9 '  21 "  more  foutherly:  only,  if  the 
firft  year  is  a  biffextile,  a  day  mult  be  added.  And 
after  243  years  o  days  1  hour  23  minutes,  the 
conjunction  happens  ic/37"  more  to  the  north  s 
and  a  day  later,  if  the  firft  year  was  biffextile.  It  is 
fuppofed,  as  in  the  old  ftyle,  that  all  the  centuriaji 
years  are  biffcxtiles. 

Hence,  Dr.  Haller  finds  the  years  in  which  a 
tranfit  may  happen  at  the  afcending  node,  in  the 
month  of  November  (old  ftilej  to  be  thefe — 918, 
1161,  1396,  1631,  1639,  1874,  2109,  2117:  and 
the  tranfits  in  the  month  of  May  (old  ffile)  at  the 
defending  node,  to  be  in  thefeyears — 1048,  1283, 
1518,  1526,  1761,  1769,  1996,  2004. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  Dr.  Halley  makes  the  vifible 
inclination  of  Venus’s  orbit  to  be  90  5',  and  her 
horary  motion  on  the  Sun  4'  7".  In  the  latter, 
he  finds  her  vifible  inclination  to  be  8'  28",  and 
her  horary  motion  4'  o".  In  either  cafe  the  greateft 
poffible  duration  of  a  tranfit  is  7  hours  56  minutes. 

Dr.  Halley  could  even  then  conclude,  that  if 
the  interval  in  time  between  the  two  interior  con- 
tads  of  Venus  with  the  Sun  could  be  meafured  to 
the  exaCtnefs  of  a  fecond,  in  two  places  properly 
fituated,  the  Sun’s  parallax  might  be  determined 
within  its  50odth  part.  But  feveral  years  after* 
he  explained  this  affair  more  fully,  in  a  paper 
concerning  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  the  year  1761  ; 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  Philofophica!  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  of  which  the  third  of  the  preceding 
articles  is  a  tranftation  ;  the  original  having  been 

wrote  in  Latin  bv  the  Doctor. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

Containing  a  Jhort  account  offome  obfer  vat  ions  of  the 

\ Tranfit  of  Venus,  A.  D.  1761,  June  6th,  New 

Stile ;  and  the  diftances  of  the  Planets  from  the 

Sun,  as  deduced  from  thofe  ohfervations. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  every  aftronomer 
was  prepared  for  obferving  the  tranfit,  it  unluckily 
happened,  that  both  at  London,  and  the  Royal  Ob- 
fervatory  at  Greenwich,  the  fky  was  fo  overcaft 
with  clouds,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  any 
part  of  the  tranfit  fliould  be  feen  and  it  was  38 
minutes  21  feconds  path  7  o'clock  (apparent  time) 
at  Greenwich ,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blifs  our Aftro- 
nomer  Royal,  firft  faw  Venus  on  the  Sun;,  at  which 
inftant,  the  center  of  Venus  preceded  the  Sun’s 
center  by  6'  1SO9  of  right  afcenfion,  and  was  fouth 
of  the  Sun’s  center  by  1 1'  42".  1  of  declination.— 
From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  egrefs  the 
DoCtor  made  feveral  obfervations3  both  of  the  diL 
ference  of  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  the 
centers  of  the  Sun  and  Venus;  and  at  laid  found 
the  beginning  of  egrels,  or  inftant  of  the  internal 
contact  of  Venus  with  the  Sun’s  limb,  to  be  at  8 
hours  1 9  minutes  o  feconds  apparent  time.— From 
the  Doctor’s  own  ohfervations,  and  thofe  which 
were  made  at  Shir  burn  by  another  Gentleman,  he 
has  computed,  that  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich  of 
the  ecliptical  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Venus 
was  at  51  minutes  20  feconds  after  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  that  the  place  of  the  Sun  and  Venus 
was  n  (Gemini)  15°  36'  33";  and  that  the  geo¬ 
centric  latitude  of  Venus  wras  f  44". 9  iouth,— 
her  horary  motion  from  the  Sun  of  57LS3  retro¬ 
grade;— and  the  angle  then  formed  by  the  axis  of 
the  equator,  and  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  was  6° 
9'  34",  decreasing  hourly  1  minute  of  a  degree.— 
By  the  means  of  thffce  good  obfervatlons,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  Venus  on  the  Sun  was  58V 
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Mr.  Short  made  his  observations  at  Savile-Houfe 
in  London ,  30  Seconds  in  time  weft  from  Greenwich , 
in  prefence  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Torky 
accompanied  by  their  Royal  Highnefles  Prince 
William ,  Prince  Henry ,  and  Prince  Frederick . — He 
firft  Saw  Venus  on  the  Sun,  through  flying  clouds, 
at  46  minutes  37  Seconds  after  5. o’clock;  andac 
6  hours  15  minutes  12  Seconds  he  meaSured  the 
diameter  of  Venus  59/7.8. — He  afterward  found  it 
to  be  5  8".  9  when  the  Iky  was  more  favourable.— 
And,  through  a  refledling  teleScope  of  two  feet 
focus,  magnifying  140  times,  he  found  the  internal 
contadl  of  Venus  with  the  Sun’s  limb  to  be  at  8 
hours  18  minutes  2 if  Seconds,  apparent  time 5 
which,  being  reduced  to  the  apparent  time  at 
Greenwichy  was  8  hours  18  minutes  51!  Seconds: 
So  that  his  time  of  Seeing  the  contadl  was  8  \  Seconds 
Sooner  (in  absolute  time)  than  the  inftant  of  its  be¬ 
ing  feen  at  Greenwich . 

Meflrs.  Ellicott  and  Dolond  obferved  the  inter¬ 
nal  contadl:  at  Hackney ,  and  their  time  of  feeing  it, 
reduced  to  the  time  at  Greenwichy  was  at  8  hours 
18  minutes  36 Seconds,  which  was  4feconds  Sooner 
in  abfolute  time  than  the  contadl  was  Seen  at  Green¬ 
wich. 

Mr.  Cantony  in  Spittle -fquare.  Londony  4 
weft  of  Greenwich  (equal  to  16  Seconds  44  thirds 
of  time),  mealured  the  Sun’s  diameter  31' 33"  24"', 
and  the  diameter  of  Venus  on  the  Sun  58";  and 
by  observation  found  the  apparent  time  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  contadl  of  Venus  with  the  Sun’s  limb  to  be 
at  8  hours  18  minutes  41  Seconds;  which,  by  re- 
dudlion,  was  only  2^  Seconds  fhort  of  the  time  at 
the  Royal  ObServatory  at  Greenwich. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Richard Haydony  at  Lefkeard% 
in  Cor nw ally  (16  minutes  10  Seconds  in  time  weft 
from  Londony  as  dated  by  Dr.  BevisyJ  obferved  the 
internal  contadl  to  be  at  8  hours  o  minutes  20 
Seconds,  which  by  redudtion  was  8  hours  16  minutes 
30  Seconds  at  Greenwich:  So  that  he  muft  have  feen 
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it  2  minutes  30  feconds  fooner  in  abfolute  time 
than  it  was  feen  at  Greenwich — a  difference  by 
much  too  great  to  be  occafioned  by  the  difference 
of  parallaxes.  But  by  a  memorandum  of  Mr, 
Hay  don s  fome  years  before,  it  appears  that  he  then 
fuppofed  his  weft  longitude  to  be  near  two  minutes 
more;  which  brings  his  time  to  agree  within  half 
a  minute  of  the  time  at  Greenwich  ;  to  which  the 
parallaxes  will  very  nearly  anfwer. 

At  Stockholm  Qbfervatory,  latitude  590  20\’ 
north,  and  longitude  1  hour  12  minutes  eaft  from 
Greenwich ,  the  whole  of  the  tranfit  was  vifible; 
the  total  ingrefs  was  obferved  by  Mr,  Wargentin 
to  be  at  3  hours  39  minutes  23  feconds  in  the 
morning,  and  the  beginning  of  egrefs  ac  9  hours 
30  minutes  8  feconds ;  fo  that  the  whole  duration 
between  the  two  internal  contadfs,  as  feen  at  that 
place,  was  5  hours  50  minutes  45  feconds. 

At  Torneo  in  Lapland  (1  hour  27  minutes  28 
feconds  eaft  of  Paris )  Mr.  Hellant ,  who  is  efteemed 
a  very  good  obferver,  found  the  total  ingrefs  to  be 
at  4  hours  3  minutes  59  feconds ;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  egrefs  to  be  9  hours  54  minutes  8  feconds. 

■ — So  that  the  whole  duration  between  the  two  in¬ 
ternal  contabls  was  5  hours  50  minutes  9  feconds. 

At  HernoJandy  in  Sweden  (latitude  6o°38/  north, 
and  longitude  1  hour  2  minutes  1 2  feconds  eaft  of 
Paris Mr.  Gifter  obferved'  the  total  ingrefs  to  be 
at  3  hours  38  minutes  26  feconds;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  egrefs  to  be  at  9  hours  29  minutes  21 
feconds. — The  duration  between  thefe  two  internal 
contacts  5  hours  50  minutes  56  feconds. 

Mr.  De  la  Lande ,  at  Paris,  obferved  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  egrefs  to  be  at  8  hours  28  minutes  26 
feconds  apparent  time — But  Mr .Ferner  (who  was 
then  at  Conftans ,  14-J."  weft  of  the  Royal  Obferva- 
tory  at  Paris )  obferved  the  beginning  of  egrefs  to 
be  at  8  hours  28  minutes  29  feconds  true  time. 
The  equation,  or  difference  between  the  true  and 
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apparent  time,  was  i  minute  54  feconds. — The 
total  ingrefs,  being  before  the  Sun  rofe,  could  not 
be  teen. 

At  Tobol/k,  in  Siberia,  Mr.  Chappe  obferved  the 
total  ingrefs  to  be  at  7  hours  o  minutes  28  feconds 
in  the  morning,  and  the  beginning  of  egrefs  to  be 
at  49  minutes  20-  feconds  after  12  at  noon — So 
that  the  whole  duration  of  the  tranfit  between  the 
internal  contacts  was  5  hours  48  minutes  52J-  fe¬ 
conds,  a  fetn  at  that  place;  which  was  2  minutes 
3  ‘  feconds  lefs  than  as  feen  at  Hernofand  in  Sweden . 

At  Madrafs ,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hirft  obferved 
the  total  ingrefs  to  be  at  7  hours  47  minures  55 
feconds  apparent  time  in  the  morning;  and  'he 
beginning  of  egrefs  at  1  hour  39  minutes  38  feconds 
pad  noon. — Theduration  between  thefe  two  inter¬ 
nal  contacts  was  5  hours  5  1  minutes  4 3  feconds. 

Profeftor  Mathenci ,  at  Bologna,  obferved  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  egrefs  to  be  at  9  hours  4  minutes  58 
feconds. 

At  Calcutta  (latitude  220  3c/  north,  nearly  920 
eafi:  longitude  from  London)  Mr.  Wiliam  Magee 
obferved  the  total  ingrefs  to  be  at  8  hours  do 
minutes  58  feconds  in  the  morning,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  egrefs  to  be  at  2  hours  n  minutes  34 
feconds  in  the  afternoon.  The  duration  between  the 
two  internal  contacts  5  hours  50 minutes 36feconds. 

At  f  he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (  1  hour  13  minutes  35 
feconds  eatt  from  Greenwich)  Mr.  Mafon  obferved 
the  beginning  of  egrefs  to  be  at  9  hours  39  minutes 
50  feconds  in  the  morning. 

All  thefe  times  are  collected  from  the  obferver’s 
accounts,  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfabtions 
for  the  year  1  62  and  1763,  in  which  there  are 
feveral  other  accounts  that  I  have  not  transcribed. 

. — -The  inftm's  of  Venus's  total  exit  from  the  Sun 
are  likewife  mentioned  ;  but  they  are  here  left  our, 
as  not  of  any  ufe  for  finding  t^he  Sun's  parallax. 

Whoever  compares  thefe  times  of  the  internal 
contacts,  as  given  in  by  differencobfervers,  will  find 
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fuch  difference  among  them,  even  thofe  which  were 
taken  upon  the  fame  (pot,  as  will  (hew,  that  the 
inftant  of  either  contaCt  could  not  be  fo  accurately 
perceived  by  the  oblervers  as  Dr*  Halley  thought 
it  could  which  probably  ariies  from  the  difference 
of  people's  eyes,  and  the  different  magnifying 
powers  of  thofe  telefeopes  through  which  the  con¬ 
tacts  were  feen.— If  all  the  obfervers  had  made 
ufe  of  equal  magnifying  powers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  times  would  have  more  nearly 
coincided  ;  fmee  it  is  plain,  that  fuppofing  all  their 
eyes  to  be  equally  quick  and  good,  they  whofe 
telefeopes  magnified  moft,  would  perceive  the 
point  of  internal  contadl  fooneft,  and  of  the  total 
exit  lateft. 

Mr.  Short  has  taken  an  incredible  deal  of  pains 
in  deducing  the  quantity  of  the  Sun’s  parallax, 
from  the  beft  of  thofe  obfervations  which  were 
made  both  in  Britain  and  abroad:  and  finds  it  to 
have  been  on  the  day  of  the  tranfit,  when 
the  Sun  was  very  nearly  at  his  greateft  diftance 
from  the  Earth  j  and  confequently  8"  65  when  the 
Sun  is  at  his  mean  diftance  from  the  Earth.- — And 
indeed,  it  would  be  very  well  worth  every  curious 
perfon’s  while,  to  purchafe  the  fecond  part  of  Vo¬ 
lume  LII.  of  the  Ehilofophical  TranfaCtions,  for 
the  year  1763  •,  even  if  it  contained  nothing  more 
than  Mr.  Short1  s  paper  on  that  fubjeCh 

Thelog.  fine  (or tangent)  of  8//.6 5  is  5*62 1 9140* 
which  being  fubtra&ed  from  the  radius  10.0000000, 
leaves  remaining  the  logarithm  4.3780860,  whofe 
number  is  23882.84*,  which  is  the  number  of 
femidiameters  of  the  Earth  that  the  Sun  is  diftant 
from  it. — And  this  laft  number,  23882.84,  being 
multiplied  by  39S5,  the  number  of  Englijh  miles 
contained  in  the  Earth’s  femidiameter,  gives 
9S>I73>I27  miles  for  the  Earth’s  mean  diftance 
from  the  Sun.-- — But  becaufe  it  is  impoffible,  from 
the  niceff  obfervations  of  the  Sun’s  parallax,  to  be 
fpre  of  its  true  diftance  from  the  Earth  within  1 00 
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miles,  we  dull  at  prefent,  for  the  fake  of  rOUfld 
numbers,  (late  the  Earth’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
Sun  at  95,17  3,000  Englijb  miles. 

And  then,  from  the  numbers  and  analogies  in 
§  1 1  and  14  of  this  Diflfertation,  we  find  the  mean 
diftances  of  all  the  reft  of  the  planets  from  the 
Sun  in  miles  to  be  as  follows Mercury’s  dif¬ 
tance,  36,841,468;  Venus’s  diftance,  68,891,4861 
Mars’s  diftance,  145,014,148;  Jupiter’s  diftance, 
494,990,976;  and  Saturn’s  diftance,  907,956,130. 

So  that  by  comparing  thefe  diftances  with  thofe 
in  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Solar  Syftem  *,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dimen- 
lions  of  the  Syftem  are  much  greater  than  what 
was  formerly  imagined :  and  confequently,  that 
the  Sun  and  all  the  planets  (except  the  Earth)  arc 
much  larger  than  as  dated  in  that  table. 

The  femidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  annual  orbit 
being  equal  to  the  Earth’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
Sun,  viz=  05,173,000  miles,  the  whole  diameter 
is  190,346,000  miles.  And  fince  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  is  to  its  circumference  as  1  to  3.14159  the 
circumference  of  the  Earth’s  orbit  is  597,939,090 
miles 

And,  as  the  Earth  deferibes  this  orbit  in  365 
days  6  hours  (or  in  8766  hours),  it  is  plain  that 
it  travels  at  the  rate  of  68,217  miles  every  hour, 
and  confequently  11,369  miles  every  minute;  fo 
that  its  velocity  in  its  orbit  is  at  lead  142  times 
as  great  as  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  fuppofing 
the  ball  to  move  through  8  miles  in  a  minute, 
which  it  is  found  to  do  very  nearly  : — and  at  this 
rate  it  would  take  22  years  228  days  for  a  cannon* 
ball  to  go  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  in  the  year  1769,  Venus 
will  again  pafs  over  the  Sun’s  dife,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  afford  a  much  eafier  and  better  method 
inveftigating  the  Sun’s  parallax  than  her  tranfit 

*  Fronting  page  42. 
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in  the  year  1761  has  done. — But  no  part  of  Britain 
will  be  proper  for  obferving  that  tranfit,  fo  as  to 
deduce  any  thing  with  refped  to  the  Sun’s  paral¬ 
lax  from  it,  becaufe  it  will  begin  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  fun-fet,  and  will  be  quite  over  before  2  o’clock 
next  morning. — The  apparent  time  of  conjundion 
of  the  Sun  and  Venus,  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s 
Tables,  will  be  at  13  minutes  pall:  10  o’clock  at 
night  at  London ;  at  which  time  the  geocentric 
latitude  of  Venus  will  be  full  10  minutes  of  a  de¬ 
gree  north  from  the  Sun’s  center -and  therefore, 
as  feen  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Earth, 
Venus  will  be  confiderabiy  depreffed  by  a  parallax 
of  latitude  on  the  Sun’s  dife ;  on  which  account, 
the  vifible  duration  of  the  tranfit  will  be  length¬ 
ened  ;  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Earth  ffie 
will  be  elevated  by  a  parallax  of  latitudeontheSun,  4 
which  will  fhorten  the  vifible  duration  of  the  tranfit, 
with  refped  to  its  duration  as  fuppofed  to  be  feen 
from  the  Earth’s  center ;  to  both  which  affedions 
of  duration  the  parallaxes  of  longitude  will  alfo 
confpire.— So  that  every  advantage  which  Dr. 
Halley  expeded  from  the  late  tranfit  will  be 
found  m  this,  without  the  lead  difficulty  or  embar- 
raflment. — -It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  nei¬ 
ther  cod  nor  labour  will  be  fpared  in  duly  obferv¬ 
ing  this  tranfit  5  efpecially  as  there  will  not  be  fuch 
another  opportunity  again  in  lefs  than  105  years 
afterward. 

The  mod  proper  places  for  obferving  the  tranfit 
in  the  year  3769,  is  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lap- 
land,  and  the  Solomon  Jfies  in  the  great  South-Sea  ; 
at  the  former  of  which,  the  vifible  duration  be¬ 
tween  the  two  internal  contads  will  be  at  lead  22 
minutes  greater  than  at  the  latter,  even  though  the 

Sun’s  parallax  fhould  not  be  quite  9". - If  it  be 

9".  (which  is  the  quantity  I  had  afiiimed  in  a  deli¬ 
neation  of  this  tranfit,  which  I  gave  in  to  the 
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Royal  Society  before  I  had  heard  what  Mr.  Short 
had  made  it  from  the  obfervations  on  the  late 
tranfit),  the  difference  of  the  vifible  durations,  as 
feen  in  Lapland  and  in  the  Solomon  IJlesy  will  be  as 
expreffed  in  that  delineation;  and  if  the  Sun's 
parallax  be  lefs  than  9"  (as  I  now  have  very  good 
reafon  to  believe  it  is),  the  difference  of  durations 
will  be  lefs  accordingly. 
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INDEX. 

The  numeral  Figures  refer  to  the  Articles,  and 
the  fmall  n  to  the  Notes  on  the  Articles. 


A 

ACCELERATION  of  the  Stars,  22f. 

Angle,  what,  185,  n. 

Annual  Parallax  of  the  Stars,  196. 

Anomaly ,  what,  239. 

Antients ,  their  fuperftitious  notions  ofEclipies,  329. 

Their  method  of  dividing  the  Zodiac,  361. 

Antipodes ,  what,  122. 

Apfides ,  line  of,  238. 

Archimedes,  his  ideal  problem  for  moving  the  Earth, 

,  1 59- 

Areas ,  defcribed  by  the  Planets,  proportional  to  the  times, 
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AJtronomy ,  the  great  advantages  arifing  from  it  both  in  our 
religious  and  civil  concerns,  1. 

Difcovers  the  laws  by  which  the  Planets  move,  and  are 
retained  in  their  Orbits,  2. 

Atmofphere ,  the  higher  the  thinner,  174. 

Its  prodigious  expanlion,  ibid. 

Its  whole  weight  on  the  Earth,  175. 

Generally  thought  to  be  heavieft  when  it  is  lighted, 
176. 

Without  it,  the  Heavens  would  appear  dark  in  the  day¬ 
time,  177. 

Is  the  caufe  of  Twilight,  ibid. 

Its  height,  ibid . 

Refracts  the  Sun’s  rays,  178. 

Caufeth  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  appear  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon  when  they  are  really  bel^w  it,  ibid . 

Foggy,  deceives  us,  in  the  bulk  and  diftance  of  obje&s, 
.185. 

flttraftion,  105— 107. 

Decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  increafes,  106- 
Greater  in  the  larger  than  in  the  fmaller  Planets,  158. 
Greater  in  the  Sun,  than  in  all  the  Planets  if  put  to¬ 
gether,  ibid , 

Axis  ' 
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Axis  of  the  Planets ,  wh  it  xg. 

Their  different  portions  with  refpe&  to  one  another, 
120. 

Axis  of  the  Earthy  its  Para  lelffm,  202. 

Its  pofition  variable  a.s  feen  from  the  Sun  or  Moon,  338. 
the  Phenomena  thence  arifing,  340. 

B. 

Bodies ,  on  the  Earth,  lofe  of  their  weight  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  Equator,  1 17. 

How  they  might  lofe  all  their  weight,  n8. 

How  they  become  vifible,  167. 

a 

Calculator  (an  Inftrument)  deferibed,  399. 

Calendar ,  how  to  inferibe  the  Golden  Numbers  right  in 
it  for  (hewing  the  days  of  New  Moons,  386. 

Cannon-Ball ,  its  fwiftnefs,  89. 

In  what  times  it  would  fly  from  the  Sun  to  the  different 
Planets  and  fixed  Stars,  ibid . 

Cassini,  his  account  of  a  double  Star  eelipfed  by  the 
Moon,  58, 

His  Diagrams  of  the  Paths  of  the  Planets,  138. 

Catalogue  of  the  Eclipfes,  327. 

Of  the  Conftellations  and  Stars,  362. 

Of  remarkable  AEras  and  Events,  396. 

Celejlial  Globe  improved,  401. 

Centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces ,  how  they  alternately 
overcome  each  other  in  the  motions  of  the  Planets* 
I52< — f54‘ 

Changes  in  the  Heavens ,  36 6* 

Circles ,  of  perpetual  Apparition  and  Occultation,  128. 

Of  the  Sphere,  198. 

Contain  360  Degrees,  whether  they  be  great  or  fmall, 
207. 

Civil  Tear ,  what,  474. 

Columbus  (Christopher)  his  ftory  concerning  an 
Eclipfe,  330. 

Clocks  and  IV atches^  an  eafy  method  of  knowing  whether 
they  go  true  or  falfe,  223. 

Why  they  feldom  agree  with  the  Sun  if  they  go  true. 
228—245* 


Clocks 


Clocks  ard  Watches ,  how  to  regulate  them  by  Equatioit 
Tables  and  a  Meridian  Line,  225,  226, 

Cloudy  Stars ,  365.  ' 

ComrJarium  (an  Inftrument)  defcribed,  400. 

Conftedat'ions ,  ancient,  their  number,  359. 

The  number  of  Stars  in  each,  according  to  different 
Aftronoroers,  362, 

Cycle  1  Solar,  Lunar,  and  Romifh,  383. 


D. 


Darknef  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion  fupernatural,  395, 
Day,  natural  and  artificial,  what,  380. 

And  Night ,  always  equally  long  at  the  Equator,  126. 
Natural,  not  compleated  in  an  abfoiute  turn  of  the 
Earth  on  its  Axis,  222. 

Degree ,  what,  207* 

Digit ,  what,  336,  n . 

Direction,  (Number  of)  389. 

Dtflances  of  the  Planets  from  the  Sun ,  an  Idea  of  them,  89. 
A  Table  of  them,  98. 

How  found,  190  ;  and  in  the  Differtation  on  the  Tranfit 
of  Venus,  Chap.  XXIII, 

Diurnal  and  annual  Motions  of  the  Earth  illujlratedy  2G03 
202. 

Dominical  Letter ,  309. 

Double  proji  ftile  force ,  a  balance  to  a  Quadruple  power  of 
Gravity ,  153, 

Double  Star  covered  by  the  Moon,  58. 


E* 


Earth,  its  Bulk  but  a  point  as  feen  from  the  Sun,  3. 

Its  Diameter,  annual  period,  and  diflance  from  the  Sun, 

47* 

T urns  round  its  Axis,  ibid. 

Velocity  of  its  equatorial  Parts,  ibid. 

Velocity  in  its  annual  Orbit,  ibid • 

Inclination  of  its  Axis,  48. 

Proof  of  its  being  globular,  or  nearly  fo,  49,  314, 
Meafurement  of  its  furface,  50,  51. 

Difference  between  its  equatorial  and  polar  diameters* 
76. 

Its  motion  round  the  Sun.  deouonftrated  by  gravity. 


INDEX. 


xo8,  hi,  by  Dr.  Bradley’s  obfervations,  jij, 
by  the  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites,  2  9, 

Earthy  its  diurnal  motion  highly  probable  from  the  ab- 
furdity  that  muft  follow  upon  fuppofing  it  not  to 
move*  hi,  122.  and  demonftrable  from  its  figure, 
1 1 6.  this  motion  cannot  be  felt,  is 9. 

Obje&ions  agamft  its  motion  anfwered,  112,  121. 

It  has  no  fuch  thing  as  an  upper  or  an  under  fide,  122. 
in  what  cafe  it  might,  123. 

The  fwiftnefs  of  its  motion  ^n  its  Orbit  compared 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  197. 

Its  diurnal  and  annual  motions  iiluftrated  by  an  eafy 
experiment,  200. 

Proved  to  be  lefs  than  the  Sun,  and  bigger  than  the 
Moon,  315. 

Eafter  Cycle,  388. 

Eclipfareon  (an  Inftrument)  defcribed,  405. 

Eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites,  how  the  Longitude  is  found 
by  them,  212.  they  demonftrate  the  velocity  of  light* 
216. 

Of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  312 — 350. 

Why  they  happen  not  in  every  month,  316. 

When  they  muft  be,  317. 

Their  Limits,  ibid . 

Their  Period,  320. 

A  diflertation  on  their  progrefs,  ibid* 

A  large  Catalogue  of  them,  327. 

Hiftorical  ones,  328. 

More  of  the  Sun  than  of  the  Moon,  and  why,  331. 

The  proper  Elements  for  their  calculation  and  projec¬ 
tion,  3  53. 

Ecliptic y  its  figns,  their  names  and  chara&ers,  qr. 

Makes  different  angles  with  the  Horizon  every  hour  and 
minute,  275.  howthefe  Angles  may  be  eftimated  by 
the  pofition  of  the  Moon’s  horns,  260. 

Its  obliquity  to  the  Equator  lefs  now  than  it  was  for- 
merly,  368. 

Elongations ,  of  the  Planets,  as  feen  by  an  Obferver  at  reft 
on  the  outfide  of  all  their  Orbits,  133. 

Of  Mercury  and  Venus,  as  feen  from  the  Earth,  illuf. 
trated,  142.  its  quantity,  143. 

Of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  f 
their  quantities,  as  feen  from  Saturn,  147. 

Equation  of  time,  224 — 245. 

Equator ,  day  and  night  always  equal  there,  126. 

Equator 


( 


index; 


* 


Equator  makes  always  the  fame  Angle  with  the  Horizon  of 
the  fame  place*  the  Ecliptic  not,  274,  275. 

Equinoctial  Pointy  in  the  Heavens,  their  preceflion,  246. 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  receflion  or  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  :ht  Equinoxes  on  the  Earth,  the  one  no  ways 
occafioned  by  the  other,  249* 

<ffiras  or  Epochs,  396. 

Eccentricities  of  the  Planets*  Orbits,  155. 

F, 

Fallacies  in  judging  of  the  bulk  of  obje&s  by  their  appa¬ 
rent  diftance,  185.  applied  to  the  folution  of  the 
horizontal  Moon,  187, 

firjl  Meridian ,  what,  20 7. 

Fixed.  Stars ,  why  they  appear  of  lefs  magnitude  when 
viewed  through  a  telefcope  than  by  the  bare  eye,  354. 
Their  number,  355 

Their  divifion  into  different  Claffes  and  Gonftellations, 
358«  359' 

/■  ,  .  ^  ..  t\  :  ;  .  •- 

G. 

General  Phenomena  of  a  fuperior  Planet  as  feen  from  an  in-* 
ferior,  149. 

Georgium  Sidus ,  its  diftance,  diameter,  magnitude,  an¬ 
nual  resolution,  84,  n. 

Not  readily  diftinguifhed  from  a  fixed  Star,  ibid. 
Inclination  of  its  orbit,  ibid. 

Place  of  its  Nodes,  ibid. 

Its  Satellites,  their  diftance,  periods,  and  remarkable 
pofition  of  their  orbits,  ibid • 

Gravity ,  demonftrable,  10 1— 104. 

Keeps  all  bodies  on  the  Earth  to  its  furface,  or  brings 
them  back  when  thrown  upward ;  and  conftitutes 
their  weight,  101,  122, 

Retains  all  the  Planets  in  their  Orbits,  103. 

Decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  increafes,  106. 
Proves  the  Earth’s  annual  motion,  108. 
pemonftrated  to  be  greater  in  the  larger  Planets  than 
in  the  fmaller ;  and  ftronger  in  the  Sun  than  in  all 
the  Planets  together,  1 58. 

Hard  to  underftand  what  it  is,  i6o» 
every  moment,  162* 

Globe 
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Globe  fCelefliaT improved,  401. 

Great  Tear7  25  i. 

•  *  '  " 

H. 

\  * 

\  -  '  V',-~ 

Harmony  of  the  celedial  motions,  1  n0 

Har  vejl  ■  Moon ,  273-^-293. 

None  at  the  Equator,  273. 

Remarkable  at  the  Polar  Circles,  28^. 

In  what  years  mod  and  !efs  advantageous,  292. 

Heat,  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  didance  from  the  Sun 
increafes,  169. 

Why  not  greateft  when  the  Earth  is  neared  the  Sun, 
205. 

Why  greater  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  than 
when  the  Sun  is  on  the  Meridian,  300. 

Heavens,  fcem  to  turn  round  with  different  velocities  as 
feen  from  the  different  Planets;  and  on  different 
Axes  as  feen  fiom  mod  of  them,  120. 

Only  one  Htmifpbere  of  them  leen  at  once  from  any 
one  Planet’s  furface,  125. 

The  Sun’s  Center  the  only  point  from  which  their 
true  motions  could  be  feen,  135. 

Ch  anges  in  them,  366. 

Horizon ,  what,  125,  n. 

Horizontal  Aioon  explained,  187. 

Horizontal  Parallax,  of  the  Moon,  190 ;  of  the  Sun, 
191 ;  bed  obferved  at  the  Equator,  193, 

Hour  Circles ,  what,  2c 8. 

Hour  of  :ime  equal  to  1  5  degrees  of  motion,  Ibid. 

How  divided  by  the  Jews,  Chaldeans ,  and  Arabians , 
382. 

Huygenujs,  his  thoughts  concerning  the  didance  of  fome 
Stars,  5. 

I. 

Inclination  of  Venus’s  Axis,  29. 

Of  the  Earth’s,  48. 

Of  the  Axis  or  Orbit  of  a  Planet  only  relative,  201. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  (or  any  other  Planet)  dand  on 
oppofite  Tides  with  their  feet  toward  one  another,  yet 
each  thinks  himfelf  on  the  upper  fide,  122. 

t 
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INDEX. 


J. 

*  ,  J 

'‘Julian  Period 393. 

Jupiter ,  its  difiai.ce,  diameter,  diurnal  and  annual  revo¬ 
lutions,  67 — 69. 

The  Phenomena  of  its  belts,  70. 

H  as  no  difference  offeafons.,  71. 

J  i 

Has  four  Moons,  72.  their  grand  Period,  73,  the 
Angles  which  their  Orbits  fubtend,  as  feen  from 
the  Earth,  74  molt  of  them  are  eclipfed  in  every 
revolution,  75. 

Jupiter ,  th.  great  deference  between  its  equatorial  and 
polar  diameters,  76. 

The  inclination  of  its  Orbit,  and  place  of  its  Afcending 
Node,  77. 

The  Sun's  light  3000  times  as  ftrong  on  it  as  Full 
Moon  light  is  on  the  Earth,  85. 

Is  probably  inhabited,  86. 

The  amazing  ftrength  required  to  put  it  in  motion. 

The  figures  of  the  Paths  defcribed  by  its  Satellites,  269, 

L. 


Light ,  the  inconceivable  fmallnefs  of  its  particles,  165: 
and  the  great  mifchief  they  would  do  if  they  were 
larger,  166. 

Its  furprifing  velocity,  166.  compared  with  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  the  Earth’s  annual  motion,  197. 

Decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  difiance  from  the  lumi¬ 
nous  body  increafes,  169. 

Is  refradfied  in  pafiing  through  different  Mediums, 

Affords  a  proof  of  the  Earth’s  annual  motion,  197, 
219. 

Jn  what  time  it  comes  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth,  216; 
this  explained  by  a  figure,  217. 

Limits  of  Eclipfes,  317. 

Line ,  of  the  Nodes,  what,  3175  has  a  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion,  319. 

Of  Sines  and  Chords3  how  to  make,  369. 

Long  (Rev.  Dr.)  his  method  of  comparing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  furface  of  dry  Land  with  that  of  the  Sea, 


Long, 


\ 


INDEX, 
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Long,  his  glafs  fphere,  126. 

Longitude,  how  found,  207— ~ 2 13. 

Lucia  Spots  in  the  Heavens,  364, 

Lunar  Cycle  deficient,  385. 

M. 

Magellanic  Clouds ,  365- 

Ate,  of  a  middle  fize,  how  much  prefied  by  the  weight 
of  the  Attnofphere,  1755  why  this  preflure  is  not 
felt,  ibid . 

Mars,  its  Diameter,  Period,  Diftance,  and  other  Phe¬ 
nomena,  64  —  67. 

Matter,  its  properties,  99, 

Mean  Arnmaly,  what,  239. 

Mercury ,  its  Diameter,  Period,  Diftance,  &c.  22. 
Appears  in  all  the  (hapes  of  the  Moon,  23. 

When  it  will  be  feen  on  the  Sun,  24. 

The  inclination  of  its  Orbit  and  Place  of  its  Afcending 

Node,  ibid. 

Its  Path  delineated,  1 38. 

Experiment  to  (hew  its  Phafes,  and  apparent  Motion, 
142. 

Mercury  (Quickfilver)  in  the  Barometer,  why  not  affe£ted 
by  the  Moon’s  raifing  Tides  in  the  Air,  311. 
Meridian,  fir  ft,  207. 

Line,  how  to  draw  one,  226. 

Ml‘ky  I'V ay,  what,  363. 

Months,  Jewijh ,  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian,  378. 
Moon,  her  Diameter  and  Period,  52. 

Her  Phafes,  53,  255. 

Shines  not  by  her  own  light,  54, 

Has  no  difference  of  feafons,  55. 

The  Earth  is  a  moon  to  her,  56. 

Has  no  Atmofphere  of  any  vifible  Denfity,  58  ;  nor 
Seas,  59. 

How  her  inhabitants  may  be  fuppofed  to  meafure  their 
year,  62. 

Her  light  compared  with  daylight,  85. 

The  eccemricity  of  her  Orbit,  98. 

Is  nearer  the  Earth  now  than  (he  was  formerly,  163. 
Appears  bigger  on  the  Horizon  than  at  any  confider- 
able  height  above  it,  and  why,  187,  yet  is  feen 
much  under  the  fame  Angle  in  both  cafes,  1 88. 

Moony 
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Her  furface  mountainous,  252 :  if  fmooth,  fhe  could 
give  us  no  light,  ibid . 

Why  no  hills  appear  round  her  edge,  253. 

Has  no  Twilight,  254. 

Appears  not  always  quite  round  when  full,  256. 

Her  Phafes  agreeably  reprefented  by  a  globular  Stone 
viewed  in  Sunfhine  when  (he  is  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  obferver  placed  as  if  he  faw  her  on 
the  top  of  the  Stone,  258. 

Turns  round  her  Axis,  262. 

The  length  of  her  Solar  and  Sydereal  day,  ibid. 

Her  periodical  and  fynodical  revolution  reprefented  by 
the  motions  of  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a 
Watch,  264. 

Her  Path  delineated,  and  fliewn  to  be  always  concave 
to  the  Sun,  265 — 268. 

Her  motion  alternately  retarded  and  accelerated,  267. 

Her  gravity  toward  the  Sun  greater  than  toward  the 
Earth  at  her  Conjunction,  and  why  fhe  does  not 
then  abandon  the  Earth  on  that  account,  268. 

Kifes  nearer  the  time  of  Sun-fet  when  about  the  full 
in  harveft  for  a  whole  week  than  when  (he  is  about 
the  full  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  why, 
273—284:  this  rifing  goes  through  a  courfe  of  in- 
creafing  and  decreafmg  benefit  to  the  farmers  every 
19  years,  292. 

Continues  above  the  Horizon  of  the  Poles  for  fourteen 
of  our  natural  days  together,  293. 

Proved  to  be  globular,  314;  and  to  be  lefs  than  the 
Earth,  315. 

Her  Nodes,  317;  afcending  and  defcending,  18; 
their  retrograde  motion,  319* 

Her  acceleration  proved  from  ancient  Eclipfes,  32^,  ff® 

Her  Apogee  and  Perigee,  336, 

Not  invifible  when  fhe  is  totally  eclipfed,  and  why,  346. 

How  to  calculate  her  Conjunctions,  Oppofitions,  and 
Eclipfes,  353. 

How  to  find  her  age  in  any  Lunation  by  the  Golden 
Number,  423. 

Morning  and  Evening  Star,  what,  1 45. 

Motion ,  naturally  reCtilineal,  100. 

Apparent,  of  the  Planets  as  feen  by  a  fpeCtator  at  reft 
on  the  outfide  of  all  their  Orbits,  133*  anc^  °f 
Heavens  as  feen  from  any  Planet,  154. 
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N.  Natural 


INDEX. 


N. 

Natural  Day,  not  completed  in  the  time  that  the  Earth 
turns  round  its  Axis,  222. 

New  and  Full  Moon,  to  calculate  the  times  of,  353. 

New  Stars,  366  ;  cannot  be  Comets,  367. 

New  Stile,  its  original,  377. 

Nodes  of  the  Planets  Orbits,  their  places  in  the  Eclip* 
tic,  20. 

Of  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  317;  their  retrograde  motion 
3*9- 

Nonagefmal  Degree,  what,  259. 

Number  of  D  IreFtion ,  389. 

O. 

t  \ 

Objects,  we  often  midake  their  bulk  by  midaking  their 
didance,  185.  ' 

Appear  bigger  when  feen  through  a  fog  than  through 
clear  air,  and  why,  ibid,  this  applied  to  the  folution 
of  the  horizontal  Moon,  187. 

Oblique  Sphere,  what,  1 3 1. 

Olympiads ,  what,  323.  n. 

Orbits  of  the  Planets  not  folid,  21. 

Orreries  defcribed,  397,  398,  399, 

?. 

Parallax Horizontal,  what,  190, 

Parallel  Sphere,  what,  131. 

Path  of  the  Moon,  265"— 2, 67. 

Of  Jupiter’s  Moons,  269. 

Pendulums ,  their  vibrating  flower  at  the  Equator  than 
near  the  Poles  proves  that  the  Earth  turns  on  its 
Axis,  117, 

Penumbra,  what,  336. 

Its  velocity  on  the  Earth  in  Solar  Eclipfes,  337* 
Period  of  Eclipfes,  320,  326. 

Phafes  of  the  Moon,  255. 

Planets ,  much  of  the  fame  nature  \ttith  the  Earth,  i|. 
Some  have  Moons  belonging  to  them,  12. 

Move  all  the  fame  way  as  feen  from  the  Sun,  but  not 
as  feen  from  one  another,  18. 

Their  Moons  denote  them  to  be  inhabited,  86. 

6  Planets , 


INDEX. 
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Planets ,  the  proportional  breadth  of  the  Sun’s  difc,  as 
feen  from  each  of  them,  87. 

Their  proportional  bulks  as  feen  from  the  Sun,  88« 

An  idea  of  their  diftances  from  the  Sun,  89. 

Appear  bigger  and  lefs  by  turns,  and  why,  90. 

Are  kept  in  their  Orbits  by  the  power  of  gravity,  101, 
1 50—158. 

Their  motions  very  irregular  as  feen  from  the  Earthy 


*37- 

The  apparent  motions  of  Mercury  and  Venus  deli¬ 
neated  by  Pencils  in  an  Orrery,  138. 

Elongations  of  all  the  reft  as  feen  from  Saturn,  147* 

Defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  1 53. 

The  excentricities  of  their  Orbits,  155. 

In  what  times  they  would  fall  to  the  Sua  by  the  power 
of  gravity,  157. 

Difturb  one  another’s  motions,  the  confequence  of 
it,  163. 

Appear  dimmer  when  feen  through  telefcopes  than  by 
the  bare  eye,  the  reafon  of  this,  170* 

Planetary  Globe  defcribed,  402, 

Polar  Circle s,  198. 

Poles,  of  the  Planets,  what,  19. 

Of  the  world,  what,  122. 

Celeftial,  feem  to  keep  in  the  fame  points  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  all  the  year,  and  why,  196. 

Projectile  Force,  150;  if  doubled,  would  require  a  qua¬ 
druple  power  of  gravity  to  retain  the  Planets  in  their 
Orbits,  153. 

Is  evidently  an  impulfe  from  the  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  16  1. 

Precejfion  of  the  Equinoxes ,  246 — 25 
Ptolemean  Sjftem  abfurd,  96,  140. 


R. 

Rays  of  Lights  when  not  diflurbed,  move  in  flraight  lines, 
and  hinder  not  one  another’s  motions,  168. 

Are  refradled  in  paffing  through  different  mediums,  1  7  1. 

Reflexion  of  the  At mofphere,  caufes  the  Twilight,  177. 

RefraClion  of  the  Atmojphere  bends  the  Rays  of  Light  from 
ffraight  lines,  and  keeps  the  Sun  and  Moon  longer 
in  fight  than  they  would  otherwife  be,  178. 

A  furprifing  inftance  of  this,  183, 

L  1  2  RefraCilon 
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Ref  ration  of  the  Atmofphere  mu  ft  be  allowed  for  in  taking 
the  Altitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  ibid . 

Right  Sphere ,  ,131. 

S. 

Satellites ,  the  times  of  their  revolutions  round  their  pri¬ 
mary  Planets,  52,  73,  80. 

Their  Orbits  compared  with  each  other,  with  the  Or¬ 
bits  of  the  primary  Planets,  and  with  the  Sun’s  cir¬ 
cumference,  271. 

What  fort  of  curves  they  defcribe,  272. 

Saturn ,  with  his  Ring  and  Moons,  their  Phaenomena, 
78,  79,  82. 

The  Sun’s  light  1000  times  as  ftrong  to  Saturn  as  the 
light  of  the  Full  Moon  is  to  us,  85. 

The  Phaenomena  of  his  Ring  farther  explained,  204. 

Our  blejfed  Saviour,  the  darknefs  at  his  Crucifixion  fu- 
pernatural,  352. 

The  prophetic  year  of  his  Crucifixion  found  to  agree 
with  an  agronomical  calculation,  395. 

Seafons ,  different,  illuftrated  by  an  eafy  experiment,  200  j 
by  a  figure,  202. 

Shadow ,  whar,  312. 

S)dereal  Time ,  what,  221;  the  number  of  Sydereal  Dap 
in  a  year  exceeds  the  number  of  Solar  Days  by  one, 
and  why,  222. 

An  eafy  method  for  regulating  Clocks  and  Watches  by 
if,  223. 

Smith,  (Rev.  Dr.)  his  comparifon  between  Moon-light 
and  day- light,  85. 

His  demonftration  that  light  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  from  the  luminous  body  uncreafes,  169. 

( Mr.  George)  his  Differtation  on  the  Progrefs  of  a  To¬ 
lar  Eciipfe;  following  the  Tables  at  320. 

So  Ur  Ajironomer ,  the  judgement  he  might  be  fuppofed  to 
make  concerning  the  Planets  and  Stars,  135,  *36. 

■Sphere,  parallel,  oblique,  and  right,  13I. 

Its  Circles,  198. 

Spri?ig  and  Neap  Tides,  302. 

Stars ,  their  vafl  diftance  from  the  Earth,  3,  196* 

Probably  not  all  at  the  fame  diftance,  4. 

Shine  by  their  own  light,  and  are  therefore  Suns,.  7, 
probably  to  other  worlds,  8, 

Stars , 
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Stars,  a  proof  that  they  do  not  move  round  the  Earth,  in. 

Have  an  apparent  flow  motion  round  the  Poles  of  the 
Ecliptic,  and  why,  251. 

A  Catalogue  of  them,  362. 

Cloudy,  365. 

New,  366. 

Some  of  them  change  their  places,  367. 

Starry  Heavens  have  the  fame  appearance  from  any  part 
of  the  Solar  Syftem,  132. 

Sun,  appears  bigger  than  the  Stars,  and  why,  4. 

Turns  round  his  Axis,  18. 

His  proportional  breadth  as  feen  from  the  different 
Planets,  87. 

Defcribes  unequal  arcs  above  and  below  the  Horizon  at 
different  times,  and  why,  130. 

His  center  the  only  place  from  which  the  true  motions 
of  the  Planets  could  be  feen,  135. 

Is  for  half  a  year  together  vifible  at  each  Pole  in  its 
turn,  and  as  long  invifible,  200,  294. 

Is  nearer  the  Earth  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  205- 

Why  his  motion  agrees  fo  feldom  with  the  motion  of  a 
well-regulated  Clock,  224—245. 

Would  more  than  fill  the  Moon’s  Orbit,  271. 

Proved  to  be  much  bigger  than  the  Earth,  and  the 
Earth  to  be  bigger  than  the  Moon,  315. 

Syjlemsy  the  Solar,  17 — 95;  the  Ptolemean,  96;  the 

Tychonic,  97. 

* 

T, 

Table  of  the  Periods,  Revolutions,  Magnitudes,  Diflances, 
&c.  of  the  Planets,  facing  §98. 

Of  the  Air’s  rarity,  compreflion,  and  expanflon,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights,  174. 

Of  reflations,  182. 

For  converting  time  into  motion,  and  the  reverfe,  220, 

For  (hewing  how  much  of  the  celeftial  Equator  pafles 
over  the  Meridian  in  any  part  of  a  mean  Solar  Day  j 
and  how  much  the  flats  accelerate  upon  the  mean 
Solar  time  for  a  month,  221. 

Of  the  flrft  part  of  the  Equation  of  time,  229  ;  of  the 
fecond  part,  241. 

4Of  the  preceflion  of  the  Equinoxes,  247. 

Of  the  length  of  Sydereal,  Julian,  and  Tropical  Years, 
25K 


:* 


Of 
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Of  the  Sun’s  place  and  Anomaly, 

Of  the  Equation  of  Natural  Days, 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time, 

Of  the  Conjun£tions  of  the  hour 
a  Watch,  264* 

Of  the  Curves  defcribed  by  the  Satellites,  272* 

Of  the  difference  of  Time  in  the  Moon’s  rifing  and 
fetting  on  the  parallel  of  London  every  day  during 
her  courfe  round  the  Ecliptic,  277* 

Of  the  returns  of  a  Solar  Ecliple,  320* 

Of  Eclipfes,  327. 

For  calculating  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipfes, 
following  353. 

Of  the  Confteilations  and  number  of  Stars,  362. 

Of  the  JewiJhy  Egyptian ,  Arabic ,  and  Grecian  months,  379. 
For  inferting  the  Golden  Numbers  right  in  the  Calen¬ 
dar,  386* 

Of  the  times  of  all  the  New  Moons  for  7 6  Years,  387. 
Of  remarkable  /Eras  or  Events,  396. 

Of  the  Golden  Number,  Number  of  Direction,  Do¬ 
minical  Letter,  and  Days  of  the  Months,  following 
39<5- 

Thales’s  Eclipfe,  323. 

Thucydides’s  Eclipfe,  324. 

Tides,  their  Caufe  and  Phenomena,  295— jir. 

Tide- Dial  defcribed,  404. 

Trajeftorium  Lunare  defcribed,  403, 

Tropics ,  198. 

Twilight ,  none  in  the  Moon,  254. 

Tychonic  Syjle?n  abfurd,  97. 


following  251. 
and  minute  hands  of 


U. 

tlniverfe ,  the  Work  of  Almighty  Power,  3,  161. 

Up  and  down ,  only  relative  terms,  122. 

Upper  or  under  fide  of  the  Earth ,  no  fuch  thing,  123. 

V. 

Velocity  of  Light  compared  with  the  velocity  of  the  Earth 
in  its  annual  Orbit,  197. 

Venus ,  her  bulk,  diftance,  period,  length  of  days  and 
nights,  26. 

% 


Venus 
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ytnus  fhlnes  not  by  her  own  light,  26. 

Is  our  morning  and  evening  Star,  28, 

Her  Axis,  how  fituated,  29. 

Her  furprifing  phenomena,  29 — 43. 

The  inclination  of  her  Orbit,  45. 

When  file  will  be  feen  on  the  Sun,  ibid • 

How  it  may  probably  be  foon  known  if  file  has  a  Sa^ 
tellite,  46. 

Appears  in  all  the  fhapes  of  the  Moon,  23,  141. 

An  experiment  to  fhew  her  Phafes  and  apparent  Mo** 

tion,  141. 

Vifion ,  how  caufed,  167. 

W* 

Weather ,  not  hotted  when  the  Sun  is  neared  to  us,  and 
why,  205. 

Weight ,  the  caufe  of  it,  122. 

Wotldx  not  eternal,  164. 


Y. 

Tear,  370.  Great,  251.  Tropical,  371.  Sydereal,  372. 
Lunar,  373.  Civil,  374.  Biflextile,  ibid .  Roman ,  376. 
Jewijh ,  Egyptian ,  Arabic ,  and  Grecian ,  378,  379  ;  how 
long  it  would  be  if  the  Sun  moved  round  the  Earthy 

Hi. 

Z. 


Zodiac ,  what,  360. 

How  divided  by  the  ancients,  361. 
Zones ,  what,  1^9, 
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The  following  BOOKS,  beautifully  printed  on 
Writing  Paper,  in  a  fuperior  Stile  of  Elegance, 
r  are  fold  by  OGILVY  and  SPEARE, 
Holborn ,  viz. 

I. 

The  Seafons,  a  Poem,  by  Thomfon,  royal  8vo. 

ornamented  with  Five  Capital  Engravings,  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  engraved  Title  Page,  and  eight 
beautiful  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  ; 
commonly  called  Hamilton?s  Edition. 

Price  12s  6d  in  Numbers,  or  15s  elegantly  bound. 


II. 


The  Seafons,  a  Poem,  by  Thomfon,  pocket  edit , 

with  Four  new  original  beautiful  Engravings,  from 
Defigns  by  Corbould.  Price  6s  bound . 


III. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  Tale,  by  Dr.  Goldfmith, 

Exquifitely  printed  by  Bentley,  on  a  Paper  of  fuperior 
Manufacture  by  Whatman,  crown  8vo» 

Price  7  s  6d  elegantly  bound , 


IV. 


Dr.  Goldfmith’s  Hiftory  of  England, 

4  vol.  crown  8vo,  curioufly  hot-preiFed, 
with  feveral  capital  portraits.  Price  il  4s  elegantly  bound l 


V. 


Janes’s  Beauties  of  the  Poets, 

Selected  from  the  moil  efteemed  Authors,  nmo. 

Price  4s  bound . 


VI. 

The  Sentimental  Journey,  by  Mr.  Yorick, 

One  vol.’  nmo,  with  two  beautiful  Engravings,  price  4s  bound* 
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The  following  BOOKS  are  printed  for  and  fold 
by  OGILV  Y  and  SPEARE,  Middle- 
Row,  Holborn >  viz. 

i  The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament ;  to  which  are  annexed  an  extenfive  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Uluft  rat  ions,  an  exaCt  Summary  of 
the  feveral  Books,  a  Paraphraie  on  the  moft  obfcure  or 
important  Parts,  an  Analyfis  of  the  Contents  of  each  Chapter, 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  Evangelical  Reflections.  By  the  late 
Rev.  John  Brown,  Minifter  of  the  Gofpel  at  Haddington,  2  vol. 
4to.  Price  2I  1 6s  bound. 

N.  B.  A  few  Copies  of  the  above  work  are  printed  on  a  fu- 
perfine  Royal  Vellum  Wove  Paper,  with  a  large  margin,  and 
hot-prefled  throughout.  Price  Four  Guineas  in  boards. 

A  - 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  i2mo, 
price  3  s  bound. 

3  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  Divine  and  Moral,  with  a 
Sacred  Hymn  fuited  to  each  SubjeCt,  by  the  late  Rev.  Ifaac 
Watts,  D.  D.  2  vol.  121110,  7s  bound.  C 

4  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  by  the  late  Rev.  and 
Pious  Samuel  Davies,  A.  M.  fometime  Prefident  of  the  College 
in  New  Jerfey,  a  new  edition  ;  to  which  are  now  added,  Three 
Occaflonal  Sermons,  not  included  in  the  former  Editions,  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Character  of  the  Author,  and  two  Sermons  on  Occa- 
fion  of  his  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gibbons  and  Finley,  3  vol. 
Svo.  Price  One  Guinea  bound. 

5  Meditations  upon  Various  and  Important  Subjects,  with 
Ihort  Prayers  annexed  ;  to  which  is  now  added,  Submiflion  to 
the  Righteoufnefs  of  God,  on  the  Neceffity  of  trufling  to  a 
better  Righteoufnefs  than  our  own,  opened  and  defended.  By 
Benjamin  Jenks,  late  ReCtor  of  Harley,  Shropfliire,  Author  of  a 
Book  of  Devotions,  and  other  pious  Works,  2  vol.  Svo.  Price 
lOS  6d  bound. 

6  The  Saints  Everlafling  Refl,  or  T reatife  of  the  Blefled 
State  of  the  Saints  in  their  Enjoyment  of  God  in  Heaven. 
Written  by  the  late  Rev.  learned  and  pious  Mr.  Richard  Baxter: 
abridged  by  Benjamin  Fawcett,  121110,  price  3s  bound. 

7  A  Concordance  and  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butterworth, 
Svo.  Price  7s  6d.  bound . 
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8  EfTays  on  Scripture  Metaphors,  Divine  Juftice,  Diving 
Mercy,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction.,  By  W.  Ludlam, 
B.  D.  Redor  of  Cockfield,  in  Suflex,  8vo.  2s  6d  Jewed. 

9  Two  E  flays  on  Juftification,  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  W.  Ludlam,  B.  D.  is  6d  Jewed. 

10  Primitive  Chriflianity,  or  Teflimonies  from  the  Writers 

of  the  Firfl  Four  Centuries,  to  prove  that  Jefus  Chrift  vvas  wor- 
Ihipped  as  God  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Chriftian  Church. 
By  Thomas  Knowles,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Ely,  8vo.  2s  6d 
Jewed .  , 

i  i  The  Paffion ;  or  a  Defcriptive  and  Critical  Narrative  of 
the  Incidents  as  they  occured  on  each  Day  of  the  Week  in 
which  Chrift’s  Sufferings  are  commemorated,  with  Reflections. 
By  Thomas  Knowles,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Ely,  nmo,  3s 
bound ., 

12  An  Eflay  on  Redemption;  by  the  late  John  Balguy, 
Vicar  of  North-Allerton,  &c.  8vo.  2s  6d  Jewed. 

13  A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  as  alfo  a  Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Books  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Alexander  Cru- 
den,  A.  M.  4to.  il  7s  bound. 

14  The  Whole  Works  of  John  Bunyan,  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tory  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  ;  and  with  Cop¬ 
perplates  adapted  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progrefs,  Holy  War,  &c„ 
2V0-1.  folio,  2I  10s  bound. 

13  A  Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Galatians  and  Ephefians ;  with  Dodrinal  and  Practical 
Obfervations :  together  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Two 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ThefTalonians,  By  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Chandler,  D.  D.  4to.  jgs  6d  boards . 

16  Life  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  Miilionary  to  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Chriftian 
Knowledge  :  to  which  is  annexed  Mr.  Brainerd’s  Journal  while 
among  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Pemberton’s  Sermon  at  his  Ordi¬ 
nation.  Publifhed  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  Prefldent  of 
the  College  in  New  Jerfey.  8vo.  7s  bound . 

1 7  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Ifaac  Watts,  D.  D.  By  Thomas 
Gibbons,  D.  D.  8vo.  6s  bound. 

rS  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;  Hiftorical  and  Geographical, 
Theological,  Moral,  and  Ritual,  Philoiophical  and  Philological. 
By  Alex.  Macbean>  A.  M.  8vo.  6s  bound. 
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19  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song, 
drawn  by  the  Help  of  Inftruftions  fiom  the  Eaft ;  containing, 
1.  Remarks  on  its  General  Nature;  2.  Obfervations  on  De¬ 
tached  Places  of  it ;  3.  Queries  concerning  the  reft  of  this 
Poem.  By  Mr.  Harmer,  the  ingenious  Author  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  work,  Obfervations  on  Divers  V off  ages  of  Scripture ,  8vo.  3$ 
bound. 

20  Difcourfes  preached  at  the  Temple  Church,  by  Thomas 
Sherlock,  D.  D.  late  Bifliop  of  London,  and  Mafter  of  the 
Temple,  4  vol.  8vo.  il  bound. 

21  Another  Edition  of  Biftiop  Sherlock’s  Difcourfes,  in  3  vol. 
121I10,  9s  bound . 

2.2  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  by  the  late  Rev.  and  learned 
Mr.  John  Barker,  2  vol.  8vo,  9s  bound. 

*  '  v  #  >  v  ;  . 

23  Sermons  on  Happinefs,  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  New¬ 
man,  2  vol.  8vo.  1  os  bound. 

24  Eighteen  Sermons  preached  by  the  late  Rev.  George 
Whit.efield,  A.  M.  on  Mifcellaneous  Subjects.  Taken  verbatim 
in  Short  Hand  by  Gurney,  and  revifed  by  And.  Gifford,  D.  D. 
8vo^6s  bouud. 

23  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  by  tfie  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Chandler,  D.  D.  Publiftied  from  his  Manulcripts,  by  Thomas 
Amory,  D.  D.  4  vol.  il  4s  bound. 

26  Parfons’s  Chriftian  Directory;  being  a  Treatife  of  Holy 
Refolution,  in  2  Parts.  Put  into  Modern  Englith  by  George 
Stanhope,  D.  D.  fome  time  Dean  of  Canterbury,  8vo.  6s  bound. 

27  A  Practical  Difcourfe  of  God’s  Sovereignty,  with  other 
material  Points  thence  derived.  By  Elifha  Coles ;  3s  bound. 

28  A  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Works  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  from  the  Sacred  Records.  By  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bofton,  Bvo.  3s  v6d  bound, 

29  The  Archdeacon’s  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  by  Arthur  St.  George,  D.  D.  121110.  4s  bound. 

30  The  Chriftian’s  Defence  againft  the  Fears  of  Death  ; 
with  feafonable  Directions  how  to  prepare  ourfelves  to  die  well* 
By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Drelincourt,  8vo.  5s  bound. 

31  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Time,  and  Writings,  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bofton,  late  ‘  Minifter  at  Etterick,  8vo.  63 
bound. 
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32  Devotional  Exercifes  on  thd  New  TeEament,  by  John 
Gillies,  one  of  the  MiniEers  of  Glafgow.  8vo,  4s  bound , 

33  Of  the  Imitation  of  ChriE:  in  3  boohs,  with  the  Book  of 
■the  Sacrament.  Tranilated  from  the  Latin  of  Kempis,  by  John 
Payne,  2s  6d  bound . 

34  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  preached  to  young  People  : 
deligned  for  the  promoting  of  Early  Piety.  By  John  Evans, 
D.  D.  121110.  2S  bound. 

33  A  Practical  Treatife  on  Regeneration,  by  John  Wither- 
fpo'on,  D.  D.  i2ffio.  3s  bound, 

36  The  Student  and  PaEor  ;  or.  Directions  howto  attain  to 
Eminence  and  Ufefulnefs  in  thefe  refpective  Characters.  By 
John  Mafon,  M.  A.  iamo.  2s  6d  bound, 

37  The  Duty  of  a  real  ChriEian,  both  in  Faith  and  Practice, 
upon  Gofpel  Principles,  for  promoting  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life  ;  in  a  new  and  eafy  method.  Adapted  to  all  Capacities. 

1 2 mo.  3s  bound. 

38  A  Collection  of  the  Promifes  of  Scripture,  under  their 
proper  Heads,  with  an  Appendix  and  Introduction  ;  to  which 
is  now  ErE  added  the  Life  of  ChriE.  By  Samuel  Clark,  D.  D. 
with  a  recommendatory  Preface,  by  Dr.  Watts,  121110.  3® 
bound . 

39  Devout  Exercifes  of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation  and  Soli¬ 
loquy,  Prayer  and  Praife.  By  the  late  pious  and  ingenious  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rowe,  18 mo.  is  bound. 

40  The  Reformed  PaEor :  a  Difcourfe  on  the  PaEoral  Of¬ 
fice.  Written  by  the  Rev.  and  Pious  Mr.  Pochard  Baxter ; 
abridged  and  reduced  to  a  new  Method,  by  Sam.  Palmer,  12010. 
2s  6d  bound. 

41  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Nature  and  DeHgn  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper :  To  which  are  added  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Obligations 
to  communicate,  and  Devotional  Exercifes  relating  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  By  Henry  Grove,  121110.  2s  bound. 

42  Divine  Meditations  and  Holy  Contemplations,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Sibbes,  D.  D.  iSmo.  is, bound. 

43  The  Man  of  Reading,  or  the  Beauties  of  Religion  and 
Morality  ;  in  profe  and  verie.  Carefully  felected  from  the  beft 
Authors,  for  the  Irnpovement  of  the  Thinking  Few.  By  G. 
Wright,  Efq.  t2mc>,  2s  bound. 
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44  The  Scripture-Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace,  by  John  An¬ 
drews,  L.  L.  B.  1 2 mo.  2S  hound , 

*  '  N 

45  A  Guide  to  Prayer,  or  a  true  and  rational  Account  of  the 
Gift,  Grace,  and  Spirit  of  Prayer.  By  I.  Watts,  D.  D.  121110. 
2S  6d  hound. 

4.6  A  Difeourfe  on  the  Way  of  Inftruction  by  Catechifm  ; 
with  a  Collection  of  Catechifms  and  Prayers  for  Young  Chil¬ 
dren.  By  I.  Watts,  D.  D.  as  6d  hound. 

|  ,  4  ' 

47  Grace  and  Truth  ;  or  the  Glory  and  Fulnefs  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  difpiayed,  in  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Types,  Fi¬ 
gures,  and  Allegories  of  the  Old"  Teftament.  By  the  latency* 
William  M’Ewen,  late  Minifter  at  Dundee,  nmo,  3s  hound. 

.  48  Hi  dory  of  the  late  War  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  which  commenced  in  1775, 
and  ended  in  1 783.  By  John  Andrews,  L.  L.  D.  with  ma^y 
Portraits  and  coloured  Maps,  4  voi.  Svo.  Price  il  12s  hound . 

49  Hifiory  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  from  the  French 
©f  M.  de  Voltaire,  a  new  tranflation  from  the  lail  Paris  edition, 
with  a  fine  Portrait  of  the  Swedilh  Hero,  121110.  Price  3s  6d’ 

hound . 

50  Modern  Reports,  or  Selecf  Cafes  adjudged  in  the  Courts 
of  King’s  Bench,  Chancery,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer ; 
a  new  edition  corrected  with  the  addition  of  marginal  references 
and  notes,  by  Thomas  Leach,  efq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rifrer  at  Law.  '  Firft  fixvol.  royal  8vo.  Price  3I  3s  in  hoards. 

Ah  A.  i  he  la  If  fix  volumes  of  the  above  work  are  in  oreat 
forwardnefs,  and  will  be  publiflied  in  the  courfe  of  the  ^year 
?  794* 

51  The  Mifcelianeous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldfmith,  M.  B. 
containing  all  his  EfTays  and  Poems,  with  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  Author,  121110.  fine  paper,  price  3s  bound . 

j  *  '  /  . 

52  A  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  lifts  of  their  works.  By  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole, 
now  Earl- of  Orford,  2  vol.  nmo.  price  8s  bound. 

53  An  Account  of  the  Conftitution  and  Prefent  State  of 
Great  Britain,  together  with  a  View  of  its  Trade,  Policy,  and 
Interefl  refpecting  other  Nations,  and  of  the  Principal  Curio- 
fities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  •  adorned  with  Copperplates. 
i2mo.  Price  isfewed. 

54  The  Method  of  Treating  Gun-fliot  Wounds,  by  John 
Ranby,  Principal  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  his  Majeftv.  121110. 
Price  is  6d Jcvjtd, 
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$$  The  Modern  Englifh  Fruit  Gardener,  and  Practical  Wall- 
Tree  Pruner,  explaining  the  approved  Methods  of  managing 
Fruit  Trees  for  Walls,  Efpaliers,  and  Standards :  to  which  is 
added,  the  Art  of  Forcing  ;  with  Plans  for  Hot  Walls  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houles.  By  Ralph  Preifon.  nmo.  Price  2s  fewed, 

56  The  Art  of  Cookery  made  plain  and  eaiy,  by  Mrs.  Glade. 
To  this  Edition  are  added,  150  New  Receipts,  a  copious  Index, 
and  a  modem  Bill  of  Fare  for  each  Month.  12100.  Price  3s  6d 
bound. 

57  The  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  William  Collins,  with  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Author,  and  Obfervations  on  his  Genius  and 
Writings,  by  J.  Langhorne.  12100.  Price  3s  bound. 

58  Culpepper’s  Englifh  Phyfician,  enlarged  with  369  Medi¬ 
cines  made  of  Englifh  Herbs  that  were  not  in  any  former  edition, 
iamo.  Price  3s  bound.  . 

59  A  New  and  Complete  Treatife  of  Spherical  Trigono¬ 
metry  ;  in  which  are 'contained  the  Solutions  of  the  federal  Cafes 
of  Spherical  Triangles,  a  comprehenfiVe  Theory  of  the  Flux¬ 
ions  of  thefe  Triangles,  &c.  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  French  of 
Mr.  Mauduit,  by  W.  Crakelt.  8vo.  3s  bound . 

60  The  Art  of  Speaking;  containing  Rules  for  exprefling 
properly  the  principal  Paffions  and  Humours  which  occur  in 
Reading  and  Public  Speaking,  with  Select  LefTons  for  Practice; 
wherein  the  Emphatical  Words  are  printed  in  Italics.  8vo.  Price 
3  s  bound. 

6r  An  Abridgment  of  Moflieim’s  Eccleliaflical  Hiftory,  by 
Patrick  Nifbet,  D.  D.  8vo,  Price  3s  bound. 

62  The  Antiquities  of  Rome,  or  an  Account  of  the  Religion, 
Civil  Government,  &c.  &c.  of  the  Romans ;  illuftrated  with 
plates.  By  Bafil  Kennet  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxon.  Bvo.  Price  6s 
bound. 

%  63  Travels  through  Germany,  containing  Obfervations  on 

Culloms,  Manners,  Religion,  Government,  See.  with  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Court  of  Meqklenburgh,  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  Thomas  Nugent,  L.  L.  D.  and  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  2  vol.  8vo.  with  feveral  elegant  Engravings.  Price  12s 
bound. 

64  The  Whole  Works  of  Archbifhop  Seeker,  containing  all 
his  Sermons,  Charges,  and  Tracts,  now  firfl  collected  in  4  vol. 
Syo.  Price  il  Ss  bound. 

63  A  Voyage  to  Madagafcar  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  By  the 
Abbe  Rochon,  Tranflated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  added 
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a  Memoir  on  the  Chinefe  Trade,  with  an  accurate  Map  of  the 
Ifland,  8 vo.  8s  bound . 

0 6  Prefent  for  an  Apprentice,  or  a  fure  Guide  to  gain  both 
Efteem  and  an  Eilate,  with  Rules  for  his  Conduct  to  his  Maher 
and  in  the  World.  By  a  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  i8fno. 
Price  is  bound , 

67  Vifits  from  the  World  of  Spirits,  or  interefting,  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Dead,  being  an  impartial  Survey  of  the  moil  *re- 
markable  Accounts  of  Apparitions,  Dreams,  Ghoits,  Spectres, 
and  Villons,  nmo.  3s  bound . 

68  A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  in  a 
familiar  Stile,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children.  By  the  in¬ 
genious  Tom  i  elefcope,  i8mo.  A  new  edition  with  additions, 
iiluhrated  by  new  Engravings,  is  6d  bound . 

69  The  Poems  of  Mark  Akenfide,  M.  D.  urao,  Price  33 

bound . 

70  An  Italian  and  Engliih,  and  Engliih  and  ItalianDi&ionary, 
by  C.  Graglia,  fquare  nmo.  new  edition;  to  which  upwards  of 
eight  thouiand  Words  are  added,  from  the  molt  approved  Au¬ 
thors,  by  Antonio  Montucci,  L.  L.  D.  Price  6s  bound . 

71  Dramatic  Mifcellanies,  confining  of  Critical  Obferva- 
tions  on  feveral  Plays  of  Shakefpeare,  with  a  Review  of  his 
Principal  Characters,  as  reprefented  by  Garrick  and  other  cele^ 
bra  ted  Comedians  ;  with  Anecdotes  of  Dramatic  Poets,  ACtors, 
Uo.  By  Thomas  Davies,  3  vol.  8vo.  Price  18s  bound* 

72  The  Cabinet  of  Momus,  and  Caledonian  Humourill : 
being  a  Collection  of  the  moil  entertaining  Enghfh  and  Scotch 
Stories,  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  12 mo.  3s  bound, 

73  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  Tale,  by  Oliver  Goldfmith* 
crown  8vo.  3s  6d  bound. 

.  .  'i 

74  Survey  of  Experimental  Philofophy  con fide-red,  in  its  pre- 
lent  State  of  Improvement,  by  Oliver  Goldfmith,  M.  B.  2  vol. 
8vO.  illujlratcd  with  cuts ,  12s  bound . 

.75  Letters  on  Iceland,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil, 
Litetaiy  and  Eccleiiaflical  Hiffory,  Antiquities,  Cufloms,  and 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  &c.  &c.  By  Uno  Van  Troil,  F -kft 
Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  8vo.  6s  bound. 

76  An  EfTay  on  Original  Genius  and  its  various  Modes  of 
Exertion  in  Philofophy  and  the  Fine  Aits,  particularly  in 
Poetry,  by  William  Duff,  M.  A.  Svo.  Ss  bound.  ' 
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